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Grey  Friars'  church.  The  citizens  led 
tho  way,  two  and  two;  then  followed 
gentlemen  esquires,  chaplains.  After 
tiiem  the  aldermen,  then  the  mayor  by 
himself,  then  the  privy  council  in  robes, 
then  the  gentlemen  of  the  King's  chapel 
in  copes,  then  barons,  bishops,  earln, 
then  tne  Earl  of  Essex,  bearing  the  gilt 
eoTered  basin ;  after  him  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  with  a  taper  of  yirgin  wax,  fol. 
lowed  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset  bearing  the 
mU,  and  the  Lady  Mary  of  Norfolk,  bear, 
ing  the  chrism,  which  was  very  rich  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones ;  lastly,  came 
the  Dowager  Duchess  of  NorfolK,  bear- 
ing in  her  arms  the  roval  infant,  wrap- 
pea  in  a  mantle  of  purple  velvet,  havin? 
a  long  train  furrea  with  ermine,  which 
was  borne  by  the  Countess  of  Kent,  as- 
listed  by  the  Earls  of  Wiltshire  and 
Derby.  The  Duchess  was  supported  on 
the  right  side  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
with  his  marshal's  rod,  and  on  the  left 
by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk — the  only  dukes 
then  existing  in  the  peerage  of  England 
—and  a  rich  canopy  was  borne  over  the 
babe  by  the  Lords  Bochford,  Hussey, 
and  William  and  Thomas  Howard.  At 
the  church  door  the  child  was  received 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  performed 
the  ceremony,  and  a  grand  cavalcade  of 
bishops  and  mitred  abbots.  The  sponsors 
were  Archbishop  Cranmer,  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Marchioness 
of  Dorset.  The  future  Queen  was  car- 
ried to  the  fount,  and,  with  the  ceremony 
of  the  Catholic  church,  christened  Eliza- 
beth, after  her  grandmother,  Elizabeth 
of  York ;  and  that  done.  Garter  Eing- 
at-Arms  cried  aloud, "  God,  of  his  infinite 
goodness,  send  prosperous  life,  and  long, 
to  the  hi^h  and  mighty  Princess  of  Eng- 
land, Elizabeth !"  then  the  trumpets 
sounded,  the  Princess  was  carried  up  to 
the  altar,  the  Gospel  read  over  her,  and 
she  was  confirmed  by  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer, and  presented  with  the  following 
gifts : — A  standing  cup  of  gold  by  Cran- 
mer; a  similar  cup,  fretted  with  pearls, 
by  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk ;  three  gilt 
bowls,  pounced,  with  covers,  by  the 
Marchioness  of  Dorset ;  and  three  stan- 
dard bowls,,grayen  and  g^t,  with  covers, 
brthe  Marchioness  of  Exeter.  Then, 
after  wafexs,  comfits,  and  ipocras  had 


been  served  in  abundance,  the  proces- 
sion returned  to  the  palace,  in  the  same 
order  as  it  had  set  out,  excepting  that  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  Lord  Thomas  How- 
ard, the  Lord  Fitzwalter,  and  Sir  John 
Dudley,  preceded  by  trumpeters,  carried 
the  gifts  of  the  sponsors  before  the 
Princess.  Five  hundred  staff  torches, 
carried  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  and 
the  King  s  servants,  lit  up  the  way  home- 
ward; and  twenty  gentlemen,  bearing 
large  wax  flambeaux,  walked  on  each 
side  of  the  Princess,  who  was  carried  to 
the  Queen's  chamber  door,  when  a  flou- 
rish of  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  pro- 
cession dispersed. 

Elizabeth  passed  the  first  six  weeks  of 
her  existence  at  Greenwich;  the  Lady 
Margaret  Bryan  was  appointed  gover- 
ness to  her ;  in  December  she  was  re- 
moved to  Hatfield,  where  she  resided  till 
the  subsequent  April,  when  she  was  con- 

El  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's 
e  at  Chelsea.  She  was  created 
iess  of  Wales  when  three  months 
old,  and  weaned  in  her  thirteenth  month 
with  extraordinary  ceremony.  About 
this  time  a  futile  attempt  was  made  to 
betroth  her  to  the  Duke  D'AngoulSme, 
the  third  son  of  Francis  the  First  of 
France.  In  compliance  with  the  act 
of  Parliament,  passed  in  March,  1534, 
which  pronounced  the  marriage  between 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  Katherine  of 
Arragon  unlawful  and  null,  and  that 
between  lum  and  Anne  Boleyn  lawful 
and  valid,  Elizabeth  was  honoured  as 
heiress  presumptive,  and  the  Princess 
Mary  forced  to  yield  precedence  to  her, 
and  to  dwell  under  the  same  roof  with  her, 
more  like  a  bondmaid  than  a  sister  and  a 
princess.  But  this  unjust  elevation  was 
of  short  continuance.  The  divorce  and 
tragic  death  of  Anne  Boleyn  rendered 
Elizabeth  motherless  in  her  third  year, 
and  placed  her  in  a  situation  at  once 

Srecarious  and  embarrassing.  On  the 
ay  immediately  succeeding  the  Queen's 
death,  the  King,  with  the  most  unblush- 
ing effrontery,  was  publicly  married  to 
Jane  Seymour ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  illegi- 
timatlzing  Elizabeth,  and  settling  tne 
succession  to  the  throne  on  the  offspring 
of  Henry  YIII.  by  his  present  Quoen. 
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The  foUowinff  interesting  letter  from 
the  ^yemess  of  Elizabeth,  Lad^  Bryan, 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Cromwell,  will  afford 
an  idea  of  the  neglect  and  contempt  to 
which  she  was  for  a  period  exposea  :— 

"  My  Lobd, 

"When  yonr  Lordship  was 
last  here,  it  pleased  you  to  say  that  I 
should  not  mistrust  the  King's  Grace 
nor  your  Lordship,  which  word  was  more 
comfort  to  me  than  I  can  write,  as  God 
knoweth.  And  now  it  boldeth  me  to 
shew  you  my  poor  mind.  My  Lord,  when 
the  Lady  Mary's  Grace  was  bom,  it 
pleased  the  King's  Grace  to  appoint  me 
lady  mistress,  and  make  me  a  iiaroness ; 
and  so  I  haye  been,  and  am  so  still,  to 
the  children  his  Grace  haye  had  since. 
Now  it  is  so,  my  Lady  Elizabeth  is  put 
from  that  decree  she  was  before,  and 
what  degree  she  is  at  now  I  know  not, 
but  by  hearsay ;  therefore,  I  know  not 
how  to  order  her,  nor  myself,  nor  none 
of  hers  that  I  haye  the  rule  of,  that  is, 
her  woman  and  her  groomes :  beseechine 
you  to  be  good  Lord  to  my  Lady,  and 
to  all  hers,  and  that  she  may  haye  some 
raiment,  for  she  hath  neither  gown,  nor 
kirtel,  nor  petticoat,  nor  no  manner  of 
linen  for  smocks,  nor  kerchiefs,  nor 
sleeyes,  nor  rails,  nor  body-stitohet,  nor 
handkerchiefs,  nor  mufferlers,  nor  big- 

fens.  All  this  her  Grace  must  take,  I 
aye  driyen  off  as  long  as  I  can,  that,  by 
my  troth,  I  cannot  dnye  it  no  longer ; 
beseeching  you,  my  Lord,  that  ye  will 
see  that  her  Grace  may  haye  that  is 
needful  for  her,  as  my  trust  is  ye  will 
do ;  beseeching  you,  my  own  good  Lord, 
that  I  may  know  from  your  writing  how 
I  shall  order  myself,  and  what  is  the 
King^s  Grace's  pleasure  and  yours  that  I 
shall  do,  in  eyerything  and  whatsoeyer 
it  shall  please  the  King^s  Grace  or  your 
Lordship  to  command  me  at  all  times,  I 
shall  fumll  it  to  the  best  of  my  power. 

**  My  Lord,  Mr.  Shelton  sayes,  he  is 
master  of  this  house ;  what  fashion  that 
shall  be,  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  haye  not 
seen  it  before.  My  Lord,  ye  be  so  ho- 
nourable yourself,  and  eyery  man  re- 
porteth  your  Lontship  loyeth  honour, 
that  I  trust  your  Lordship  will  see  this 
home  honoonibly  ordereOy  howiomeyer 


it  hath  been  aforetime ;  and,  if  it  pleaw 
you,  that  I  may  know  what  your  order 
IS,  and  if  it  be  not  perform^,  I  shall 
certify  to  your  Lordship  of  it,  for  I  fear 
me  it  will  be  hardly  now  performed;  for 
if  the  head  of  ...  .  knew  what  ho- 
nour meaneth,  it  would  be  the  better  or- 
dered, if  not,  it  will  be  hard  to  brinr  it 
to  pass.  My  Lord,  Master  Shelton 
would  haye  the  Lady  Elizabeth  to  dine 
and  sup  eyery  day  at  the  board  of  estate. 
Alas!  my  Lord,  it  is  not  meet  for  a 
child  of  ner  age  to  keep  such  a  rule  yet. 
I  promise  you,  my  Lord,  I  dare  not 
take  it  upon  me  to  keep  her  Grace  in 
health  if  she  keep  that  rule,  for  there 
she  shall  see  diyers  meat,  and  fruits,  and 
wine,  which  would  be  hard  for  me  to 
refrain  her  Grace  from  it.  Ye  know,  my 
Lord,  there  is  no  place  of  correction 
there,  and  she  is  yet  too  youn^  to  cor- 
rect greatly.  I  know  well,  if  she  be 
there,  I  shall  not  bring  her  up  to  the 
King^s  Grace's  honour,  nor  hers,  nor 
to  her  health,  nor  my  poor  honesty; 
wherefore,  I  shew  your  Iiordship  this 
my  discharge,  beseeching  you,  my  Lord, 
tiiat  my  Lady  may  haye  a  mess  of  meat 
to  her  own  longing,  with  a  good  dish  or 
two  that  is  ineet  for  her  Grace  to  eat  of, 
and  the  reyersion  of  the  mess  shall  satisfr 
all  her  women,  a  gentleman  usher,  ana 
a  groom,  which  being  eleyen  persons  on 
her  side,  sure  I  am  it  will  be  (into  right 
little)  as  great  profit  to  the  Kin^s  Grace 
this  way  as  the  other  way,  for  if  all  this 
should  be  set  abroad,  they  must  haye 
three  or  four  messes  of  meat,  where  this 
one  mess  shall  suffice  them  all,  with 
bread  and  drink.  According  as  my 
Lady  Mary's  Grace  had  before,  and  to 
be  ordered  in  all  things  as  her  Grace 
was  before;  God  knoweth  my  Lady 
hath  great  pain  with  her  great  teetlL 
and  they  come  yery  slowly  forth,  ana 
causeth  me  to  suffer  her  Grace  to  haye 
her  will  more  than  I  would,  I  trust  to 
God  her  teeth  were  well  grafte  to  have 
her  Grace  after  another  fashion  than  she  is 
yet,  so  as,  I  trust,  the  King's  Grace  shall 
haye  great  comfort  in  her  Grace,  for  she 
is  as  toward  a  child,  and  aa  gentle  of 
conditions  as  eyer  I  biew  one  in  my  life^ 
Jesu  preserye  her  Grace.  And  as  for 
a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  or  whensoeyerit 
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•hall  please  tlie  King^s  Grace  to  have  her 
set  abroad,  I  trust  so  to  endeavour  me 
that  she  shall  so  do  as  shall  be  to  the 
King's  honour  and  hers,  and  then  after 
to  tSke  her  ease  again. 

**  I  think  Master  Shelton  will  not  be 
content  with  this ;  he  may  not  know  it  is 
my  desire,  but  that  it  is  the  Eing^s  plea- 
sure and  yours  it  should  be  so.  Good, 
my  Lord,  haye  my  Lady's  Grace  and  us, 
her  poor  servants,  in  your  remembrance, 
and  your  Lordship  shall  have  our  hearty 
prayers  by  the  grace  of  Jesu.  0,  ever 
preserve  your  Lordship  with  long  life, 
and  as  much  honour  as  your  noble  heart 
can  desire  !  From  Hunsdon,  with  the 
evil  hand  of  her  that  is  your  daily  bed- 


woman. 


Mabget  BayanJ 


"  I  beseech  you,  my  own  good  Lord, 
be  not  miscontent  that  I  am  so  bold  to 
write  thus  to  your  Lordship ;  but,  I  take 
God  to  my  judge,  I  do  it  of  true  heart, 
and  for  my  aischarge;  beseeching  you  ac- 
cept my  good  mind." 

**  To  the  right  noble  and  my  singular 
eood  Lord,  my  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
be  this  delivered." 

This  letter,  an  evidence  of  the  minute 
details  on  which  the  first  minister  of  the 
•tate  was  expected  in  those  days  to 
bestow  his  attention,  rendered  it  ap- 
parent that  the  Lady  Bryan  and  Mr. 
ohelton,  the  chief  officers  at  Hunsdon, 
where  Elizabeth  then  resided,  each 
desired  to  bring  up  the  Princess  after 
their  own  notion.  However,  we  may 
presume  that  the  reasonable  request  of 
Lady  Bryan  was  granted,  for  we  hear 
no  more  of  the  vexatious  dispute,  and 
are  assured  that  much  of  the  greatness 
of  Elizabeth,  as  a  Queen,  was  due  to 
Lady  Bryan's  judicious  training  and 
education,  combined  with  the  adversity 
which  at  once  bastardized  her,  and  de- 
prived her  of  the  injurious  magnificence 
and  adulation  which,  ere  she  could  lisp, 
had  been  showered  upon  her  as  the 
heiress  to  the  throne. 

The  first  public  ceremony  in  which 
Elizabeth  took  part,  was  the  christening 
of  Edward  the  Sixth.  She  was  just 
four  yean  old  when,  borne  in  the  arms  of 
tiM  Eaii  of  Hertford^  brother  to  the 


Queen,  Jane  Seymour,  she  carried  the 
chrism  for  her  new-bom  half-brother, 
and  on  returning,  walked  with  infant 
dignity  in  the  procession,  the  Princess 
Mary  leading  her  by  the  hand,  and  the 
Lady  Herbert  bearing  her  train.  For 
some  time  after  Prince  Edward's  birth, 
Elizabeth  was  permitted  to  reside  under 
the  same  roof  with  him.  Between  the 
brother  and  sister  a  sincere  affection 
sprang  up,  and  the  day  Edward  was 
two  years  old  the  Princess  made  him 
a  birth-day  present  of  "a  shyrte  of 
cam' yke other otcne ipoorkynge**  Shehad 
then  just  entered  the  seventh  year  of  her 
age,  and  was  remarkably  attractive  and 
precocious.  "Wriothesley  says,  "when 
he  visited  her  in  December,  1539,  she 
enquired  after  the  Eing^s  welfare  with  as 
great  gravity  as  if  she  had  been  forty 
years  old;"  and  he  adds,  "if  she  be 
no  worse  educated  than  she  then  ap- 
peared to  mc,  she  will  prove  an  honour 
and  a  blessing  to  her  rather,  whom  the 
Lord  long  preserve." 

With  Henry  the  Eighth's  fourth 
wife,  Anne  of  Cleves,  Elizabeth  formed 
an  ardent  friendship.  The  first  letter, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  the  Prin- 
cess, was  a  compliment  to  that  august 
lady  on  her  marriage.  The  original  is 
lost,  but  the  following  is  a  copy,  moder- 
nized in  phraseology  as  well  as  ortho- 
graphy :— 

"Madam, 

"  I  am  anxiously  desirous  to  see 
your  Majesty,  but  as  the  King,  my 
father,  has  commanded  me  not  to  leave 
my  house  for  the  present,  I  cannot  as 
yet  gratify  my  wish.  In  the  meantime 
I  beg  of  your  Grace  to  accept  this  my 
written  devotion  and  respects  to  you  as 
my  Queen  and  my  mother.  My  youth 
prevents  me  from  doing  more  than 
neartily  felicitating  yon  on  your  mar- 
riage, and  sincerely  wishing  that  your 
gocNi  will  for  me  equals  my  zeal  for  your 
service.'* 


»» 


By  one  of  the  terms  of  her  divorce, 
Anne  of  Cleves  was  granted  permission 
to  see  Elizabeth  as  often  as  she  wished, 
provided  that  the  Princess  did  not  ad- 
oraiB  her  aa  Queen.    KatherineHoward, 
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who  was  sincerely  attached  to  the 
youthful  Elizabeth,  anxiously  desired 
to  remove  from  her  the  brand  of  il- 
legitimacy. After  that  unhappy  Queen 
htul  suffered  on  the  block,  iLiizabeth 
resided  for  some  time  with  her  sister 
Mary  at  Havering  Bower.  Soon  after 
the  birth  of  the  unfortunate  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  Henry  formed  the 
project  of  uniting  the  whole  island 
under  one  crown,  by  the  marriage  of 
that  infant  Queen  with  his  son  Prince 
Edward.  As  a  further  means  of  secur- 
ing this  important  object,  he,  in  the 
autumn  of  1543,  offered  the  hand  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who 
then  laid  claim  to  the  regency  of  Scot- 
land. Thus  early  were  blended  the 
interests  and  happiness  of  two  princesses, 
whose  celebrated  rivalry  and  illustrious 
character  were  destined  to  endure,  until 
the  life  of  one  was  sacrificed  to  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  other.  The 
Kings  of  France  and  England  eagerly 
contended  for  the  hand  of  the  youthful 
Mary :  while  that  of  Elizabeth  was  of- 
fered to  a  Scottish  Earl,  of  equivocal 
birth  and  indifferent  reputation.  Yet 
so  little  was  the  Scottish  Earl  flattered 
by  the  offer,  that  he  actually  declined 
tne  honour,  and  the  future  Queen  of 
England  remained  unbctrothed ! 

Katherine  Parr,  the  last  and  one  of 
the  best  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  wives, 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Elizabeth.  She 
caused  her  to  be  present  at  her  royal 
marriage,  and  when  the  Princess,  in  her 
twelfth  year,  deeply  offended  her  father 
by  committing  an  offence,  the  nature  of 
which  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us, 
she  interceded  in  her  behalf  with  the 
royal  tyrant ;  an  act  of  motherly  kind- 
ness, wnich  evidently  proved  succcessful,* 
and  which  Elizabeth  acknowledged  in  the 
subjoined  epistle. 

"  Inimical  fortune,  envious  of  all  good 
and  ever  revolving  human  affairs,  has 

*  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  his  letter  to 
Katherine  of  September  the  eighth,  says: 
"  We  pray  you  to  give  in  our  name,  oue 
hearty  blessing  to  all  onr  children."  Eliza- 
beth, we  therefore  may  presume,  was  forgiven 
by  her  father  before  he  went  to  France.  See 
uemoirs  of  Catherine  Parr,  page  445. 


deprived  me  for  a  whole  year  of  your 
most  illustrious  presence ;  and  not  thui 
content,  has  yet  robbed  me  of  the  same 
good,  which  thing  would  be  intolerable 
to  me,  did  I  not  hope  to  enjoy  it  very 
soon.  And  in  this  my  will,  I  well 
know  that  the  clemency  of  your  High- 
ness has  had  as  much  care  and  solicitude 
for  my  health  as  the  Kind's  Majesty 
himself,  by  which  thing  I  am  not 
only  tpmed  to  serve  you,  but  also 
to  revere  you  with  filial  love ;  since  I 
understana  that  your  most  illustrious 
Highness  has  not  forgotten  me  every 
time  you  have  written  to  the  King's 
Majesty,  which,  indeed,  it  was  my  duty 
to  have  requested  from  you ;  for,  hereto- 
fore, I  have  not  dared  to  write  to  hi^. 
Wherefore,  I  now  humbly  pray  your 
excellent  Highness,  that  when,  you  write 
to  his  Majesty,  you  will  condescend  to 
recommend  me  to  him,  prapng  ever  for 
his  sweet  benediction,  and  similarly 
entreating  our  Lord  9od  to  send  him 
best  success,  and  the  obtaining  victory 
over  his  enemies ;  so  that  your  Highnesi 
and  I  may,  as  soon  as  possible,  rejoice  in 
his  happy  return.  No  less,  I  pray  God 
that  he  will  preserve  your  most  illustri- 
ous Highness,  to  whose  Grace,  humbly 
kissing  your  hands,  I  offer  and  recom* 
mend  me, 

"  Your  most  obedient  daughter, 
And  most  faithAil  servant, 
"  Elizabeth." 
"  From  St  James's,  this  thirty-fint 
of  July.*' 

This  year,  1544,  Henry  the  Eighth 
restored  Elizabeth  to  her  right  of  suc- 
cession; and,  althoug^h  the  act  which 
pronounced  her  illegitimate  remained 
for  ever  unrepealed^  she  was,  never* 
theless,  universally  recognised  as  a  Prui- 
cess  Boyal  of  England ;  and  so  com- 
pletely was  the  divorce  forgotten,  that  in 
1546,  when  France,  Spain,  and  England, 
had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace,  propo- 
sals  were  made  for  the  marriage  of 
Elizabeth  with  Philip,  Prince  of  Spain, 
that  same  Philip,  afterwards  her  brother^ 
in-law,  her  ftiend  and  protector  in  ad- 
versity ;  then  a  second  time  her  suitor, 
and  afterwards  her  bitterest  enemy* 
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le  of  Hcniy   lover  of  the  Qneen  Dowager  Katherino ; 


\!  me  cigniQ,  which 
Ci  huppen^  OD  the 
twoniy-eigbth  of 
Janoaiy  lfil7,  ma- 
terially affected  the 
Bitnation  and  proa- 
pects  of  Elizabeth, 
of  Hcnrj,  the  bauiea 


if  Farliament  vere  empowered  t< 
lata  the  gDVemment  of  the  c 
dnring  the  minoritj  of  hU  s" 


..tr, 


and  B  few  weota  afterw 
riage  waa  priialcl;  solemnized.  The 
improprietj  and  hnsCe  of  thii  mama«i 
ao  offended  the  Frinceu  Har^,  that  ene 
wrote  to  Elizaheth,  re<[UP»tiiig  her  to 
leave  the  home  otKalhenoe  Parr,  where 
she  at  that  time  abode,  and  come  and 
dwell  with  hei;  but  Elizabeth  being 
too  wiac  to  put  a  public  affront  on  &« 
King*!   adored   ancle,   who  r"   '""" 


peraede  the   Protector 


Edwud  the  Sixth,  and  to  arrange  the   Somerset,  declined  to  accept  Marr's  in- 


Older  of  succession  to  the  crown. 
Act  of  Parliament  was  confirmed,  by 
which  hia  two  daughters,  Mary  and 
Eliiabelh,  were  reatored  to  their  righla. 
In  his  will,  Henry  begneathed  to  each 
of  them  a  penaioa  of  three  tbonaaDd 
pounds,  with  a  marriage  portion  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  on  cundition  of  theii 
not  marrying  without  the  consent  of 
(ucb  of  his  eiecutora  sa  should  then  be 
alive.  Siiteeu  persons  were  appointed, 
who  were  lo  eiecciae,  in  common,  the 
royal  functions,  until  the  young  King 
ahonld  reach  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
Sail  of  Hertford,  the  brother  of  Lady 
Jus  Smnour,  who  now  assumed  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Somerset,  waa  declared 
Protoctor  of  the  realm,  and  Governor  of 
the  King;'a  person.  His  brother,  Lord 
Sermour,  ol  Sudeley,  was  created  Lord 
High  AdmiiaL  Immediately  after  the 
death  of  Henry,  the  Admiral  proffered 
Eliiabeth  hia  band  in  marriage.  By 
the  advice  of  Satherine  Parr,  the 
Princeo,  then  in  her  fourteenth  year, 
declined  the  offer.  "  '  •  ' 
noyance,  onl< 
fliul,  Lord  A 


...  the  plea  that  she  coiud  n. . 
withdraw  herself  from  the  Queen,  who 
had  shown  her  ao  much  kindnesa,  with- 
out appearing  ungrateful. 

The  youthful  Elizabeth  had  been, 
previous  to  the  death  of  her  father, 
eutnuted  to  the  care  and  protection  of 
the  Queen  Dowager,  with  whom  she 
resided,  either  at  Chelsea,  or  the  more 
sylvan  retreat  of  Hanwurth.  It  thus 
happened,  that  after  the  Queen's  mar- 
riage with  Seymour,  the  Princess  found 


1.  Neither  reepect  for 
her  exalted  rank,  nor  ■  aenae  of  the 
deep  responsibility  attached  to  the  office 
of  euardian.  with  which  the  circumstance 
of  his  marriage  with  the  Queen  Dowa- 
ger invented  him,  were  aufflcient  to  re- 
strain him  from  a  certain  freedom  of 
behaviour  towards  Elizabeth,  which  no 
limita  of  propriety  could  justify.  On 
some  occasions  the  Princess  endeavoured 
to  repel  hie  rudeness  by  such  eipedieuls 
as  her  yonthful  il  '  '   ' 

bntbtrgi" 


leipenence  suggssted; 
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over  and  intimidated,  were  guilty  of  a 
treacherous  neglect  of  their  duty,  and 
eyen  the  Queen  Dowager  herself  was 
deficient  in  delicacy  atd  due  caution, 
until  the  improprieties  detailed  in  the 
memoirs  of  Katherine  Parr  excited  her 
jealousy,  when  a  quarrel  ensued  between 
the  royal  step-mother  and  step-daughter; 
which,  although  it  did  not  destroy  the 
friendship)  suleistin^  between  them,  ter- 
minated in  their  immediate  and  final 
separation. 

About  a  week  before  Whitsuntide,  in 
1548,  Elizabeth  remoyed  with  her  go- 
yemess,  Mrs.  Katherine  Ashley,  who 
was  related  by  marriage  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  with  the  rest  of  her  ladies  and 
officers  of  state,  from  the  home  and 
guardianship  *of  Katherine  Parr  to 
Uheston,  and  subsequently  to  Hatfield 
and  Ashridge.  In  September  the  Queen 
Dowager  <ued  in  child-bed,  and  yery 
soon  afterwards  the  Lord  Admiral  as- 
pired to  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  herself, 
who,  after  the  death  of  her  step- 
mother, was  left,  at  the  critical  age  of 
fifteen,  without  a  paternal  adyiser  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  her  own  maidenly 
will,  and  the  pernicious  coimsels  of  her 
wUy  goyemess  and  of  her  intriguing 
cofferer,  Thomas  Parry,  in  both  of  whom 
her  confidence  was  unlimited.  Seymour 
haying  gained  oyer  these  notable  agents, 
and  mrough  them  opened  a  direct 
correspondence  with  Elizabeth,  his  ini- 
quitous designs  prospered  for  some  time 
according  to  his  desires.  Although  he 
was  twenty  years  her  senior,  Elizabeth 
loyed  him ;  and,  as  she  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged, would  haye  married  him, 
if  the  consent  of  the  royal  executors, 
required  by  law,  could  be  obtained*  But 
this  being  impossible  whilst  Somerset 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  plotted 
aj^alnst  the  goyemment,  and  on  the 
sixteenth  of  January  was  arrested  and 
committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of 
hi^h  treason,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
Elizabeth  Was  placed  under  restraint. 

The  confessions  of  Mrs.  Ashley  and  of 
the  man  Parry  before  the  Priyy  Council, 
contain  all  that  is  known  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  towards  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  during  the  life-time 
of  the  Queen  Dowager.  These  authentic 


documents  haye  been  fortunately  pre* 
seryed,  and  frimish  some  yery  singular 
traits  of  the  early  character  of  their  royal 
mistress.  They  cast  upon  Mrs.  Ashley 
the  double  imputation,  of  hayine  per- 
mitted such  behayiour  to  pass  oeibre 
her  eyes  as  she  certainly  ought  not  to 
haye  endured  for  a  moment,  and  of  hay- 
ing disclosed  particulars  to  Parry,  which 
renected  the  utmost  disgrace  on  herself, 
the  Lord  High  AdmirsQ,  and  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth.  And  so  far  was  the 
Princess  from  resenting  anything  that 
Mrs.  Ashley  had  either  done  or  confeaied, 
that  she  continued  to  patronize  her  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  after  her  aocet- 
sion  to  the  throne  promoted  her  husband 
to  a  high  and  lucratiye  office : — a  cir- 
cumstance which  certainly  affords  strong 
suspicion,  that  there  were  some  import- 
ant secrets  in  her  possession,  ren>ecting 
later  transactions  between  the  rancen 
and  Seymour,  which  she  had  but  too 
faithfully  kept.  It  may,  howeyer,  be 
urged,  in  palliation  of  the  liberties  which 
she  accused  the  Admiral  of  taking,  and 
the  Princess  of  tolerating,  that  Elizabeth 
had  barely  completed  her  fourteenth 
year,  at  the  period  when  this  intercourse 
took  place.  Experience,  neyertheles8| 
proyes,  that,  eyen  at  that  early  a^ 
young  ladies,  educated  in  all  the  learning 
and  accomplishments  of  the  ^eat,  are 
not  to  be  trusted  with  impumty  in  the 
society  of  the  yicious  and  profli^te. 

Elizabeth  refused  the  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral permission  to  yisit  her  after  he 
became  a  widower,  on  account  of  the 
general  belief  that  she  was  likely  to  be- 
come his  wife ;  and  no  trace  was  at  thii 
period  fcund  of  any  correspondence  be- 
tween them ;  yet  Harrington  afterward! 
suffered  an  imprisonment,  for  haying 
deUyered  to  her  a  letter  from  Seymour. 
The  partiality  of  the  Princess  betrayed 
itself  by  many  inyoluntary  tokens,  in 
presence  of  her  attendants,  who  were 
thus  encouraged  to  entertain  her  with 
accounts  of  the  attachment  of  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  and  to  enquire  whether, 
if  the  consent  of  the  council  could  be 
obtained,  she  would  consent  to  admit  hia 
addresses.  The  Admiral  proceeded  with 
caution  equal  to  that  of  Elizabeth. 

l^e  Protector,  with  the  hope  of  cri- 
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mmating  his  brother,  rather  than  of 
clearing  the  Princess,  sent  Sir  Robert 
Tyrwhitt  to  her  residence  at  Hatfield, 
empowered  to  examine  her  on  the  whole 
matter;  and  his  papers  inform  us  of 
some  interesting  facts.  When,  by  means 
of  a  spurious  letter,  he  had  lea  her  to 
belieye  that  both  Mrs.  Ashley  and  her 
cofferer.  Parry,  were  committed  to  the 
tower,  "  her  Grace  was,"  he  says,  "  mar- 
vellously abashed,  and  did  weep  very 
tenderly  a  long  time,  demanding  whe- 
ther they  had  confessed  any  thmg  or 
not."  Sending  for  Sir  Kobert  soon  after, 
the  Princess  related  seyeral  circumstances 
which  she  had  forgotten  to  mention, 
when  the  master  of  the  household  and 
master  Denny  came  from  the  Protector 
to  examine  her.  "  After  all  this,"  con- 
tinues  Sir  Kobert,  "  I  did  require  of  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  to  consider  her  honour, 
and  the  peril  that  might  ensue,  for  she 
was  as  yet  but  a  subject ;  and  I  farther 
declared  what  a  woman  Mrs.  Ashley 
was,  with  a  strong  assurance,  that  if  she 
would  open  or  reyeal  every  thing  her- 
self all  the  eyil  and  shame  should  be 
ascribed  to  her  and  her  associates,  and 
her  youth  considered,  both  with  the 
Kind's  Majesty,  your  Grace's,  and  the 
whole  council.  But  iii  no  way  would 
■he,  by  Mrs.  Ashley,  or  the  cofferer, 
confess  any  practice  ponceminj^  ray  Lord 
Admiral ;  and  jet  I  do  see  m  her  face 
that  she  is  guilty,  and  plainly  perceive 
that  she  will  yet  abide  more  storms  ere 
ghe  accuse  Mrs.  Ashley.  Upon  sudden 
news,  that  the  master  of  the  household 
and  Master  Denny  were  arrived  at  the 
gate,  the  cofferer  went  hastily  to  his 
chamber,  and  said  to  his  wife  —  ^I 
would  I  had  never  been  bom,  for  I  am 
undone,'  and  wrung  his  hands,  and  cast 
away  his  chain  from  his  neck,  and  his 
xinffs  from  his  fingers.  This  is  confessed 
b]r  his  own  servant,  and  there  are  divers 
witnesses  of  the  same." 

Again,  on  the  following  day.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Tyrwhitt  writes  to  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset, that  all  he  has  yet  gotten  from 
the  Princess  was  by  gentle  persuasion, 
whereby  he  began  to  grow  with  her  in 
credit ;  **  for  I  do  assure  your  Grace  she 
hath  a  good  wit,  and  nothing  is  obtained 
from  hor  but  by  great  policy/'    He  af- 


terwards states  to  the  Duke  his  opinion 
that  there  had  been  some  secret  promise 
between  the  Princess,  Mrs.  Ashley,  and 
the  cofferer,  never  to  confess  till  death ; 
'*  and  if  this  be  so,**  he  remarks,  "  it  will 
never  be  got  out  of  her  but  either  by  the 
King's  Majesty  or  else  by  your  Grace.** 
On  another  occasion,  Sir  ilobert  tried 
her  with  feigned  intelligence  of  Parry's 
having  confessed ;  on  which  she  called 
him  *'  False  wretch,'*  and  said  *'  it  was  a 
serious  matter  for  him  to  make  such  a 
promise  and  to  break  it.'*  Sir  Robert, 
with  all  his  pains,  was  unable  to  elicit 
a  single  fact  of  decisive  importance,  as 
to  the  alleged  illicit  intercourse  of  Lord 
Seymour  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth; 
but  that  there  was  in  the  connection  be- 
tween them  a  great  deal  more  than  met 
the  public  eye,  there  can  be  no  Question. 
In  a  letter  from  Elizabeth  herself  to  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  she  admits  '^  that  she 
did  indeed  send  her  cofferer  to  speak 
with  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  but  on  no 
other  business  than  to  recommend  to  him 
one  of  her  chaplains,  and  to  request  him 
to  use  his  interest  that  she  might  have 
Durham  Palace  for  her  London  house ; 
that  Parry,  on  his  return,  informed  her, 
that  the  Admiral  said  she  could  not  have 
Durham  Palace,  which  was  wanted  for 
a  mint,  but  offered  her  his  own  house 
for  the  time  of  her  being  in  London ; 
and  that  Parry  then  inquired  of  her, 
whether,  if  the  council  would  consent  to 
her  marrying  the  Admiral,  she  would 
herself  be  wiUing  ?  That  she  refused  to 
answer  this  question,  demanding,  who 
bade  him  ask  it  ?  He  said,  no  one ;  but 
from  the  Admiral's  inquiries,  as  to  what 
she  spent  in  her  house,  and  whether  she 
had  got  her  patents  for  certain  lands 
signed,  and  other  questions  of  a  like  na* 
ture,  he  thought  ne  was  rather  nven 
that  way  than  otherwise."  She  denies 
that  her  governess  ever  advised  her  to 
marry  the  Admiral  without  the  consent 
of  the  council;  but  relates  the  hints 
which  Mrs.  Ashley  had  thrown  out,  of 
his  attachment  to  her,  and  the  artful  at* 
tempts  made  by  her  to  discover  how  she 
stood  affected  towards  such  a  connection 
with  that  personage.  In  conclusion, 
Elizabeth  remarks,  with  great  spirit — 
"  Master  Tyrwhitt  and  others  have  told 
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me,  that  there  goeth  rumours  abroad 
which  greatlj  affect  both  my  honour  and 
honesty  (which  above  all  things  I  es- 
teem) ;  amongst  these,  that  I  am  in  the 
Tower,  and  with  child  by  my  Lord  Ad- 
miral. My  Lord,  these  are  shameful 
slanders,  for  which,  besides  the  desire  I 
have  to  see  the  King's  Majesty,  I  shall 
most  humbly  desire  your  Lordship,  that 
I  may  come  to  the  court  after  your  first 
determination,  that  I  may  shew  myself 
there  as  J  am/' 

In  Parry's  confession,  he  relates  what 
passed  between  himself  and  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  when  he  waited  upon 
him  by  command  of  the  Princess,  and 
alludes  to  the  earnest  manner  in  which 
the  Admiral  had  urged  *^her  endeavour- 
ing to  procure,  by  wajr  of  exchange,  cer- 
tam  crown  lands  which  had  been  the 
Queen's,  and  which  were  adjacent  to  his 
own ;  from  which  he  inferred,  that  he 
wanted  to  have  both  them  and  the  Prin- 
cess for  himself.  That  the  Admiral  said 
he  wished  the  Princess  to  go  to  the  Du- 
chess of  Somerset,  and  by  her  means 
make  suit  to  the  Protector  for  the  lands, 
and  for  a  town  house,  and  to  entertain 
her  Grace  for  the  furtherance  thereof. 
That  when  he  repeated  this  to  the  Prin- 
cess, she  would  not  at  first  believe  that 
he  had  ever  uttered  such  words,  or  could 
wish  her  so  to  do ;  but  on  his  declaring 
that  it  was  true,  she  seemed  to  be  angry 
that  she  should  be  driven  to  make  such 
suits,  and  said,  *  In  faith  I  will  not  go 
there,  nor  begin  to  flatter  now.'  "  That 
Parry  had  repeated  his  risits  to  the  Lord 
Hign  Admiral  oltener  than  was  at  first 
acuiowledged,  either  by  Elizabeth  or 
himself,  is  clearly  indicated  by  a  confes- 
sion afterwards  addressed  to  the  Protector 
by  the  Princess ;  but  even  with  this  con- 
fession. Sir  Robert  Tyrwhitt  declares 
himself  unsatisfied  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  this  mysterious  connection.  Parry 
was  afterwards  rewarded  for  his  fidelity 
to  Elizabeth,  who  made  him  comptroller 
of  the  royal  household,  an  office  which 
he  held  till  his  death. 

Mrs.  Ashley,  in  consequence  of  the 
part  she  played  in  this  affair  of  the  Ad- 
miral, was  removed  from  her  situation 
of  governess  to  the  Princess,  and  Lady 
TjrwYuU,  the  wife  of  Sir  Bobert,  suc- 


ceeded in  her  place.  On  this  occasioi, 
the  behaviour  of  Elizabeth  is  thus  dn* 
scribed  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Tyr- 
whitt to  the  Protector : — 

**  Pleaseth  your  Grace  to  be  informed, 
that  after  my  wife's  repair  hither,  she 
declared  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  that  she 
was  called  before  your  Grace  and  the 
council,  and  had. a  rebuke ;  that  she  had 
not  taken  upon  herself  the  office  to  see 
her  well  governed,  in  the  lieu  of  Mrs. 
Ashley.  The  answer  of  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth was,  that  Mrs.  Ashley  was  her  mis- 
tress, and  that  she  had  not  so  demeaned 
herself^  that  the  council  should  now  need 
to  put  any  other  mistress  in  her  place. 
Whereunto  my  wife  replied,  seeing  she 
did  allow  Mrs.  Ashley  to  be  her  mistress, 
she  need  not  be  ashamed  to  have  any 
honest  woman  in  her  stead.  She  took 
the  matter  so  heavily  to  heart,  that  she 
wept  all  that  night,  and  sighed  all  the 
next  day,  till  she  received  your  letter; 
and  then  she  sent  for  me,  and  asked  me 
whether  it  was  best  for  her  to  write  to 
you  again  or  not :  I  said,  if  she  would 
make  answer  that  she  would  follow  the 
advice  of  your  letter,  I  thought  she  had 
better  write ;  but  in  the  end  I  perceived 
that  she  was  very  loth  to  have  a  gover- 
ness ;  and  to  avoid  the  same,  she  said, 
the  world  would  note  her  to  be  a  great 
offender,  having  so  hastily  a  govcmefls 
appointed  her.  And  after  all,  she  fully 
hopes  to  recover  her  old  mistress  again. 
The  love  she  yet  beareth  her  is  greatly 
to  be  wondered  at.  I  told  her,  if  she 
would  but  consider  her  honour,  and  the 
sequel  thereof,  she  would,  considering 
her  years,  make  suit  to  your  Grace  to 
have  one  sent,  rather  than  delay  being 
without  one  for  an  hour.  She  cann<» 
digest  such  advice  in  any  way ;  but  if  I 
should  speak  my  mindl,  it  were  more 
meet  she  should  have  two  than  one.  She 
would  in  any  wise  write  to  your  Grace^ 
wherein  I  offered  her  my  advice,  which 
she  would  in  no  wise  follow,  but  write 
her  own  will  and  pleasure.  She  begin- 
neth  now  a  little  to  droop,  by  reason  she 
heareth  that  my  Lord  Admiral's  houses 
are  all  difrpersed.  And  my  wife  telleth 
me  that  she  cannot  hear  him  tUscom* 
mendedf  but  she  is  ready  to  make  answer 
therein;  and  so  she  hath  not  been  no- 
li M 
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customed  to  do,  unless  Mrs.  Ashley  were 
touched,  whereanto  she  was  very  ready 
to  make  answer  vehemently." 

Instead  of  addressing  to  Somerset  the 
sentiments  desired  by  the  crafty  Tyr- 
whitt,  Elizabeth,  in  the  subjoined  cau- 
tions epistle,  urged  the  Protector  and 
the  council  to  endeavour  to  stop  the 
scandalous  reports  in  circulation  against 
her. 

"  Mt  Lobd, 

"  Having  received  your  Lord- 
ship's letters,  I  perceive  in  them  your 
good  will  towards  me,  because  you  de- 
clare to  me  plainly  your  mind  in  this 
thing,  and  again,  for  that  you  would  not 
wish  that  I  should  do  anything  that 
should  not  seem  good  unto  the  council, 
for  which  thing  I  give  you  most  hearty 
thanks.  And  whereas,  I  do  understand 
that  you  do  take  in  evil  part  the  letters 
that  I  did  write  unto  your  Lordship,  I 
am  very  sorry  that  you  should  take  them 
so,  for  my  mind  was  to  declare  unto  you 
plainly  as  I  thought  in  that  thing,  which 
I  did  also  the  more  willingly,  because 
(as  I  write  to  you)  you  desired  me  to  be 
plain  with  you  in  all  things;  and  as 
concerning  that  point  that  you  write, 
that  I  seem  to  stand  in  my  own  wit,  in 
being  so  well  assured  of  my  own  self,  I 
did  assure  me  of  myself  no  more  than  I 
trust  the  truth  shall  try ;  and  to  say  that 
which  I  knew  of  myself,  I  did  not  think 
should  have  displeased  the  council  or 
your  Grace.  And  surely,  the  cause  why 
that  I  was  sorry  that  there  should  be 
any  such  about  me,  was  because  that  I 
thought  the  people  will  say  that  I  de- 
serv^  throughout  my  lewd  demeanour 
to  have  such  a  one,  and  not  that  I  mis- 
like  anything  that  your  Lordship  or  the 
council  shall  think  good,  for  I  know 
tiiat  you  and  the  council  are  charged 
with  me ;  or  that  I  take  upon  me  to  nile 
myself,  for  I  know  they  are  most  de- 
ceived that  trusteth  most  in  themselves, 
wherefore  I  trust  you  shall  never  find 
(hat  fault  in  me,  to  the  which  thing  I 
do  not  see  that  your  Grace  has  made  any 
direct  answer  at  this  time,  and  seeing 
they  make  so  evU  reports  already,  shaU 
he  out  a  increasing  of  their  evil  tounges. 
Mfwbeitjoa  did  wnte,  that  if  I  would 


bring  forth  any  that  had  reported  it, 
you  and  the  council  would  see  it  redrest, 
which  thing,  though  I  can  easily  do  it, 
I  would  be  loath  to  do  it,  for  because  it 
is  my  own  cause,  and  again  that  should 
be  but  a  abridging  of  an  evil  name  of 
me,  that  am  glad  to  ponesse  [punish] 
them,  and  so  get  the  evil  will  of  the 
people,  which  thing  I  would  be  loath  to 
nave ;  but  if  it  must  seem  good  unto 
your  Lordship,  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
cil, to  send  forth  a  proclamation  into  the 
countries,  that  they  refrain  their  tounges, 
declaring  how  the  tales  be  but  lies,  it 
should  make  both  the  people  think  that 
you  and  the  council  have  great  regard 
that  no  such  rumours  should  be  spread 
of  any  of  the  King's  majesty's  sisters  as 
I  am,  though  unworthy;  and  also  I 
should  thimc  myself  to  receive  such 
friendship  at  your  hands  as  you  have 

Promised  me,  although  your  Lordship 
ath  shewed  me  great  already ;  howbeit 
I  am  ashamed  to  ask  it  any  more,  be- 
cause I  see  you  are  not  so  well-minded 
thereunto.  And  as  concerning  that  you 
say,  that  I  give  folks  occasion  to  think, 
in  refusing  toe  good  to  uphold  the  evil, 
I  am  not  of  so  simple  understanding, 
nor  would  I  that  your  Grace  should 
have  so  evil  opinion  of  me,  that  I  have 
so  little  respect  to  my  own  honesty  that 
I  would  maintain  it  if  I  had  sufficient 
promise  of  the  same,  and  so  your  Grace 
shall  prove  me  when  it  comes  to  the 
point ;  and  thus  I  bid  you  farewell,  de- 
siring God  always  to  assist  you  in  all 
your  affaires. 

**  Written  in  haste  £rom  Hatfcild,  this 
21st  February. 

"Your  assured  Friend,  to  my  little 
"  power, 

**  Elizabeth. 

"  To  my  very  good  Lord,  my  Lord 
Protector. 

The  bin  of  attainder  against  Lord 
Seymour,  of  Sudeley,  passed  the  Lords  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1549 :  the  clandestine 
oourtship  of  Elizabeth  formed  one  of  the 
articles  against  him ;  and  as  the  Princess 
feared  that  the  imprisoned  governess, 
Mrs.  Ashley,  and  her  husband,  would  be 
inyolyed  in  his  fall,  she  addrenad  tha 
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Bubjoined  appeal  to  Somerset  in  their 
behalf. 

"  My  Lobo^ 
**  I  have  a  request  to  make  unto  yoiir 
Grace,  which  fear  has  made  me  omit  till 
this  time  for  two  causes,  the  one  oecause 
I  saw  that  my  request  for  the  rumours 
which  were  spreaa  abroad  of  me  took  so 
little  place,  which  thinf^  when  I  con- 
siderea  I  thought  I  should  little  profit 
in  any  other  suit ;  howbeit  now  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  proclamation  for 
them,  (for  the  which  I  ^ive  your  Grace 
and  the  rest  of  the  council  most  humble 
thanks)  I  am  bolder  to  speake  for  another 
thing,  and  the  other  was  because  perad- 
yenture  your  Lordship  and  the  rest  of 
the  council  wiU  think  that  I  favour  her 
evil  doings  for  whom  I  shall  speake  for, 
which  is  Katharine  Ashley,  that  it  would 
please  your  Grace  and  the  rest  of  the 
council  to  be  good  nnto  her,  which  thing 
I  do  not  to  favour  her  in  any  evil,  (for 
that  I  would  be  sorry  to  do),  but  for  this 
consideration  which  follow,  the  which 
hope  doth  teach  me  in  saying  that  I 
ought  not  to  doubt  but  that  your  Grace 
and  the  rest  of  the  council  will  think 
that  I  do  it  for  the  other  considerations. 
First,  because  she  hath  been  with  me  a 
long  time  and  many  years,  and  hath 
taken  ^eat  labour  and  pain  in  bringing 
me  up  m  learning  and  honest,  and  there- 
fore I  ought  of  very  duty  speak  for  her, 
for  Saint  Gregory  sayeth  that  we  are 
more  bound  to  them  that  bringethus  up 
well  than  to  our  parents,  for  our  parents 
do  that  which  is  natural  for  them,  that 
is,  bringing  us  into  this  world,  but  our 
bringers-up  is  to  cause  us  to  live  well  in 
it ;  toe  second  is,  because  I  think  that 
whatsoever  she  hath  done  in  my  Lord 
Aomirars  matter,  as  concerning  tne  mar- 
riage of  me,  she  did  it  because  knowing 
him  to  be  one  of  the  council,  she  thought 
he  would  not  go  about  any  such  thing 
without  he  had  the  council's  consent 
thereunto,  for  I  have  heard  her  many 
times  say  that  she  would  not  have  me 
marry  in  any  place  without  your  Grace's 
and  the  council's  consent :  the  third  cause 
is  because  that  it  shall  and  doth  make 
men  thinke  that  I  am  not  clear  of  the 
deed  myself,  bat  that  it  is  pardoned  in  me 


because  of  my  youth,  because  that  she  I 
loved  so  well  is  in  such  a  place,  thus 
hope  prevailing  more  with  me  than  feur, 
hath  won  the  battel,  and  I  have  at  thif 
time  gone  forth  with  it,  which  I  praj 
God  be  taken  no  other  ways  than  it  la 
meant. 

<' Written  in  haste  from  Hatfield,  thie 
7th  day  of  March.  Also,  if  I  may  be 
so  bold,  not  ofiTending,  I  beseech  your 
Grace  and  the  rest  of  the  council,  to  be 
good  to  Master  Ashley,  her  husband, 
which  because  he  is  my  kinsman  I  would 
be  glad  he  should  do  well. 

"  Your  assured  Friend,  to  my 
"little  power, 
"  Elizabeth. 

"To  my  very  good  Lord,  my  Lord 
Protector.' 

When  Elizabeth  was  informed  by  one 
of  Somerset's  creatures  of  the  decapitar 
tion  of  Seymour,  which  took  place  on 
the  twentieth  of  March,  she  had  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  conceal  her  emotion, 
and  with  apparent  sang  froid  remarked, 
"  this  day  died  a  man  with  much  wit  and 
little  judgment."  This  was  the  first  of 
those  fortunate  escapes  with  which  the 
singular  and  eventM  Ufe  of  Elizabeth  so 
remarkably  abounds.  Her  attachment 
to  Seymour  was  the  earliest  and  strong- 
est impression  of  a  tender  nature  which 
her  heart  was  destined  to  receive,  and 
although  her  characteristic  caution  would 
doubtless  have  restrained  her  from  form- 
ing an  irrevocable  engagement,  it  might 
not  have  been  in  her  power  much  lon^ 
to  recede  with  honour,  or  even  with 
safety,  had  the  designs  of  Seymour  proved 
successfid. 

Another  faithful  adherent  of  the  youth- 
ful Elizabeth,  at  this  period,  was  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  service  of  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral, of  the  name  of  Harrington.  He 
was  repeatedly  examined  by  the  council 
respectmg  his  master's  intercourse  with 
the  Princess;  but  he  revealed  no  se- 
cret of  importance.  He  was  subse- 
quently taken  by  Elizabeth  into  her  own 
household,  and  treated  with  distinguished 
favour.  Indeed,  so  convinced  was  this 
gentleman,  who  was  a  man  of  talents,  of 
her  tenderness  for  the  memory  of  aloxes^ 
that  several  "jean  aS\^\iet  «»(^«e»s»i\A 
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the  throne,  he  yentored  to  present  his 
rojal  mistress  with  a  portrait  of  the  Ad- 
miral, under  which  was  inscribed  the  fol- 
lowing sonnet  to  his  memory : 

**Ot  person   rare,  strong  limb,  and  manly 

shape, 
By  nature  framed  to  serve  on  sea  or  land ; 
la  friendship  firm,  in  good  state  or  ill  hap, 
In  i>eace  head-wise,  in  war-skill  great,  bold 

hand 
On  horse  or  foot,  in  peril  or  in  pl^Tf 
None  could  excel,  though  many  did  essay. 
A  subject  true  to  King,  a  servant  great. 
Friend  to  God's  troth,  and  foe  to  Rome's  de- 
ceit; 
Sumptuous  abroad,  for  honour  of  the  land, 
Temp'rate  at  home,  yet  kept  great  state  with 

stay. 
And  noble  house,  that  fed  more  mouths  with 

meat. 
Then  soon  advanced  on  higher  steps  to  stand, 
Tet  against  nature,  reason,  and  just  laws, 
His  blood  was  spilt,  guiltless,  without  just 
cause," 

The  unhappy  fate  of  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  Seymour,  and  the  disgrace  and 
danger  in  which  Elizabeth  had  herself 
been  involved,  in  conseauence  of  her  in- 
tercourse with  that  nooleman,  afforded 
the  young  Princess  a  severe  but  useful 
lesson ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  her 
brother's  reign,  she  conducted  herself 
with  that  extreme  caution  becoming  her 
exalted  station.  Her  time  was  now  more 
agreeably  spent  in  prosecuting  her  youth- 
m  studies,  under  the  able  superintend- 
ence of  her  learned  preceptor,  the  cele- 
brated Roger  Ascham.  The  letters  of 
this  distinguished  scholar,  addressed  to 
the  rector  of  the  TJniversitv  of  Stras- 
burgh,  in  1550,  abound  with  anecdotes 
of  his  royal  pupil,  of  whose  proficiency 
he  was  justly  proud.  We  select  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  passages : — 

"Never  was  the  nobmty  of  England 
more  learned  than  at  present.  Our  il- 
lustrious  King  Edwuro,  in  talent,  indus- 
try, perseverance  and  erudition,  surpasses 
bodi  his  own  years  and  the  behef  of 
men.  Numberless  honourable  ladies  of 
the  present  time  surpass  the  daughters 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  in  every  kind  of 
learning.  But  amongst  them  all,  my 
illustrious  mistress,  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
shines  like  a  star,  excelling  them  more 
by  the  splendour  of  her  virtues  and  her 
learning,  than  by  the  glory  of  her  birth. 
Ift  the  yariety  of  her   commendable 


qualities,  I  am  less  perplexed  to  find 
matter  for  the  highest  panegyric,  than 
to  circumscribe  that  panegyric  within 
just  bounds.  Yet  I  shall  mention  no- 
thing respecting  her  but  what  has  come 
under  my  own  observation. 

"  For  two  years  she  pursued  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Latin  under  my  tuition ; 
but  the  foundations  of  her  knowledge  in 
both  languages  were  laid  by  the  diligent 
instructions  of  William  Grindal,  my  late 
beloved  friend,  and  seven  years  my  pupil 
in  classical  learning  at  Cambridge.  After 
some  years,  when  through  her  native 
genius,  aided  by  the  efforts  of  so  excel- 
lent a  master,  she  had  made  a  great  pro- 
gress in  learning,  and  Grindal,  by  his 
merit  and  the  favour  of  his  mistress, 
might  have  aspired  to  high  dignities,  he 
was  snatched  away  by  a  sudden  illness, 
leaving  a  greater  blank  of  himself  in  the 
court  than  I  remember  any  other  to 
have  done  these  many  years. — I  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  in  his  office,  and 
the  work  which  he  had  so  happily  begun, 
without  my  assistance  indeed,  but  not 
without  some  counsels  of  mine,  I  dili- 
gently laboured  to  complete.  Now, 
however,  released  from  the  throng  of  a 
court,  and  restored  to  the  felicity  of  my 
former  learned  leisure,  I  enjoy,  through 
the  bounty  of  the  Kin^,  an  honourable 
appointment  in  this  university. 

**  The  lady  Elizabeth  hath  accom- 
plished her  sixteenth  year ;  and  so  much 
solidity  of  understanding,  such  courtesy 
united  with  dignity,  have  never  been  ob. 
served  at  so  early  an  age.  She  has  the 
most  ardent  love  of  true  religion,  and  of 
the  best  kind  of  literature.  The  consti- 
tution of  her  mind  is  exempt  from  U- 
male  weakness,  and  she  is  endued  with 
a  masculine  power  of  application.  No 
apprehension  can  be  qmcker  than  hers — 
no  memory  more  retentive.  French  and 
Italian  she  speaks  like  English ;  Latin 
with  fiuency,  propriety,  and  judgment ; 
she  also  spoke  Greek  with  me,  firequently, 
willingly,  and  moderately  well.  Nothing 
can  1^'more  ele^pant  than  her  hand- 
writing, whether  m  the  Greek  or  Ro- 
man character.  In  music  she  is  very 
skilful,  but  does  not  greatly  delight 
With  respect  to  personal  decoration,  she 
greatly  jaeSea  a  simple  elegance  to  show 
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and  splendour,  so  despising  the  outward 
adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of 
wearing  of  ^Id,  that  in  the  whole  man- 
ner of  her  life  she  rather  resemUes  Hip- 
polita  than  Phoedra. 

**•  She  read  with  me  almost  the  whole 
of  Cicero,  and  a  great  part  of  Livy: 
from  these  two  authors,  indeed,  her 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  has 
been  almost  ezclusiTely  derived.  The 
heginnine  of  the  day  was  always  de- 
voted by  ner  to  the  New  Testament,  in 
Greek,  after  which,  she  read  select  por- 
tions of  Isocrates,  and  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles,  which  I  judged  best  adapted 
to  supply  her  tongue  with  the  purest 
diction,  her  mind  with  the  most  excel- 
lent precepts,  and  her  exalted  station 
with  a  defence  against  the  utmost  power 
of  fortune.  For  her  religious  instruc- 
tion, she  drew  first  from  the  fountains  of 
Scripture,  and  afterwards  from  St.  Cy- 
prian, the  '  Common  Places'  of  Melanc- 
thon,  and  similar  works,  which  convey 
pure  doctrine  in  elegant  language.  In 
every  kind  of  writing,  she  easily  detected 
any  ill-adapted  or  far-fetched  expression. 
She  could  not  bear  those  feeble  imita- 
tors of  Erasmus,  who  bind  the  Latin 
language  in  the  fetters  of  miserable  pro- 
verbs ;  on  the  other  hand,  she  approved 
a  stvle  chaste  in  its  propriety,  and  beau- 
tiful by  perspicuity;  and  she  greatly 
admirea  metaphors,  when  not  tm)  vio- 
lent, and  antitheses,  when  just  and  hap- 
pily opposed.  By  a  diligent  attention 
to  these  particulars,  her  ears  became  so 
practised  and  so  nice,  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  Greek,  Latin,  or  English,  prose 
or  verse,  which,  according  to  its  merits 
or  defects,  she  did  not  either  reject  with 
disgust,  or  receive  with  the  highest  de- 

Fox  says,  <*that  one  of  her  school- 
masters informed  a  friend  of  his,  that  he 
learned  every  day  more  of  her  than  she 
of  him.  '1  teach  her  words,'  quoth 
he, '  and  she  me  thines.  I  think  sue  is 
the  best-disposed  lady  in  all  Europe : 
she  has  a  singular  wit,  and  a  marvellous 
meek  stomach.' " 

Elizabeth,  on  account  of  her  impro- 
prieties with  the  Admiral,  had  fallen  mto 
disgrace,  and  was  not  permitted  to  enter 
tke  royal  presence;  out  Edward,  al- 


though held  in  thrall  by  the  Proteetor, 
longed  to  behold  his  offending  sister, 
and  Elizabeth,  aware  of  the  tisot,  ad- 
dressed to  him  the  following  interesting 
letter,  preserved  in  the  royal  archives :— - 


'^  Like  as  a  shipman  in  stormy 
ther  plucks  down  the  sails,  tarrying  for 
better  wind,  so  did  I,  most  noble  Kin|^, 
in  my  unfortunate  chance,  on  Thursday, 
pluck  down  the  high  sails  of  my  joy  and 
comfort,  and  do  trust  one  day  that,  as 
ti'oublesome  waves  have  repulsed  me 
backward,  so  a  gentle  wind  will  briiw 
me  forward  to  my  haven.  Two  chi^ 
occasions  moved  me  much,  and  grieved 
me  greatly ;  the  one,  for  that  I  £)ubted 
your  Majesty's  health ;  the  others,  be- 
cause, for  all  my  lons^  tarrying,  I  went 
without  that  I  came  for.  Of  the  first,  I 
am  relieved  in  part,  both  that  I  under- 
stood of  your  health,  and  also  that  your 
Majesty's  lodging  is  far  from  my  fjord 
Marquis's  chamber.  Of  ray  other  grief 
I  am  not  eased ;  but  the  oest  is,  that 
whatsoever  other  folks  will  suspect,  I 
intend  not  to  fear  your  Grace's  good- 
will, which,  as  I  know  that  I  never  de- 
served to  forfeit,  so  I  trust  it  will  stidc 
by  me ;  for  if  your  Grace's  advice  that  I 
should  return,  whose  will  is  a  command- 
ment, had  not  been,  I  would  not  have 
made  the  half  of  my  way  the  end  of  my 
journey.  And  thus,  as  one  desirous  to 
hear  of  your  Majesty's  health,  though 
unfortunate  to  see  it,  I  shdl  pray  God 
for  ever  to  preserve  you.  From  Hat- 
field, this  present  Saturday. 

*'  Your  Majesty's  humble  sister  to 
command, 

"Elizabeth." 
"  To  the  King^s  most  excellent  Majesty." 

In  reply,  Edward  sent  to  Elizabeth 
for  her  portrait,  which  she  forwarded 
him,  with  the  following  pedantic  epistle : 

"  Like  as  the  rich  man  that  daily  gaf- 
thereth  riches  to  riches,  and  to  one  bag 
of  money  layeth  a  great  store  till  it  oome 
to  infinite ;  so  methinks  your  Majesty, 
not  being  sufficed  with  so  many  benefits 
and  genueness  shewed  to  me  afore  this 
time,  doth  now  increase  them,  in  asking 
and  desiring,  wkece  ^o^  iok)  \a&.  «& 
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;  reqniring  a  thingnotworthj- 

tbe  deiinDS  for  iCie&,  but  made  vorth)^ 
tor  four  Highnea'a  requcat — my  pic- 

PI  mean)  in  which,  if  the  inward 
mind  towanb  your  Grace  might  at 
W«U  ba  declared  bi  the  outnard  face  —'' 
Mnntenance  ahall  be  seen.  I  would 
kkrs  tarried  tiu  commandment,  but  pre- 
Tntad  it;  nor  have  been  the  last  to 
mitt,  but  the  firat  to  offer  iL  For  the 
ntt,  I  ^nt,  I  might  well  bhsh  to 
oftir,  but  the  mind  I  ibsU  never  be 
Mhuud  to  prevent.  But  though  from 
llie  nace  of  the  picture,  the  coloun  ma; 
Aula  Dy  time,  may  give  by  weather,  may 
be  ipotled  by  chance ;  yet  the  ether,  nor 
lue  with  her  awift  wings  ahall  over- 
tike,  nor  tbe  miety  clouda  with  their 
lowering  may  darken,  nor  chance  with 
h«r  alippery  foot  may  overthrow. 

"  Of  this  also — yet  the  proof  could 
not  be  great,  becauae  tbe  occasions  have 
been  ao  anmll ;  notwithatanding,  as  a 
dog  hath  ita  day,  so  may  I  perchance 
have  time  to  declare  it  in  deeds,  which 
now  1  do  write  them  but  in  wotda.  And 
Autber,  I  shall  humbly  beaeech  your 
Majesty,  that  when  you  shall  look  on 
mjr  picture,  you  will  Toochsafe  to  think, 
that  as  yon  have  hut  the  outward  aha- 
dow  ot  the  body  before  jou,  so  my  in- 
ward mind  wisheth  that  the  body  itself 
were  oflener  in  yourprescnce.  Howbeit, 
Lecanse  both  my  so  being,  I  think,  could 
do  your  Majesty  little  pTeasure,  though 
myaelf  great  good ;  and  again,  because 
I  see  not  as  yet  the  time  agreeing  there- 
Snto,  I  shall  learn  to  follow  thia  saying 

* Fmu  fum  culpa,  ^ucd  vitari  non potat' 
And  thus  I  will  (trouhliag  your  Majesty 
I  fear)  end.  with  my  most  humble 
thanks,  beseeching  God  long  to  preserTS 
JOU  to  bis  honour,  to  your  comfort,  to 
tha  realm'a  profit,  and  to  my  joT- 

"  Tour  Hiyesty's  most  ntunble  sister 
ana  servant, 

"Elizibeih." 
"From  Hatfield,  this  fifteenth  day  of 
May." 

EUabeth  was  evideutljr  not  long  in 
ngiiniiw  her  influence  with  the  King  ; 
fa  we  Ind,  in  Strype'l  Hemorials,  a 


lith  much 


striking  instance  of  tbe  high  eonudera- 
tion  which  she  enjoyed  at  liiii  conrt  of 
her  brother,  aa  well  al  the  atate  which 
she  at  this  period  assumed  in  her  qipear- 
ance  before  the  public  : — 

"  London,  Hareb  ITUi,  ISSl. 
"  The  Lady  Uiiabeth,  the  Sing-a 
sister,  rode  this  day  through  LoniMn 
unto  St.  James's,  the  King's  [«ljce, 
with  a  great  company  of  lonb,  knights, 
and  gentlemen ;  and  after  her,  a  great 
company  of  ladiea  and  gentlemen  on 
horseback — about  two  hundred.  On  the 
nineteenth,  she  came  from  St.  James's, 
through  the  park  to  the  couit ;  the  way 
&om  the  park-gate  unto  the  conrt  spread 
with  fine  sand.  She  was  attended  with 
a  very  honoorable  confluence  of  noble 
and  worshipful  persons  of  both  sexes, 

court  gata." 

The  talents  of  the  Ji  „ 
vivacity,  her  proficiency  i 
classical  attainments  to  which  tbe  young 
King  was  himself  devoted,  endeared  her 
exceedingly  to  her  brother,  who  was 
wont  to  call  her — in  allusion  to  the  ao- 
bricty  of  dress  and  manners  by  which 
she  was  then  distinguished — his  "Sweet 
siatcr  Temperance.*  On  the  part  ot  Eli- 
zabeth, his  afiectioa  was  responded  to 
by  every  mark  of  sisterly  affection,  joined 
to  those  delicate  attentions,  and  that 
respectful  demeanour,  which  hia  lankfn- 
titled  him  to  receive. 

With  respect  to  her  learning,  aHer 
she  ascended  the  throne,  Roger  AAiham 
roundly  asserts  that  there  were  not  four 
men  in  England,  distingnished  either  in 
the  church  or  tbe  state,  who  understood 
Greek  than  her  Majesty.  And,  as 
stance  of  her  proficiency  in  odier 
tongue*,  he  mentions  that  he  was 

le  interriew,  to  t£ 


in  I^tdn  —  and  all  this  fluently, 
without  confuaon,  and  to  tbe  pnipose. 

It  was  now  deemed  expedient  for  the 
King  to  seek  an  alliance  with  the  King 
of  tjenmark.  Christian  tbe  Third — an 
able  and  enlightened  prince,  who  bad 
recently  acquired   the   respect  of  tho 
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whole  Protestant  body,  by  establishing 
the  Reformation  in  his  dominions.  An 
agent  was  accordingly  dispatched  to  the 
coart  of  Copenhagen,  to  solicit  a  mar- 
riage between  the  Prince  Royal  of  Den- 
mark and  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  But 
this  negotiation  proved  fruitless,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reluctance  to  the  con- 
nection manifested  by  Elizabeth  herself. 

The  Princess  never  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  eivethe  slightest  encouragement 
to  the  addresses  of  any  foreign  prince, 
whilst  she  herself  was  still  in  the  light 
of  a  subject :  she  was  too  well  convinced 
that,  to  accept  such  an  alliance,  would 
be  the  means  of  sending  her  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  thus  hazard  the  right  of 
her  succession  to  the  throne  of  England. 
Edward  the  Sixth,  thus  disappointed  in 
his  views,  lost  no  time  in  offering  his 
own  hand  in  marriage  to  the  infant 
daughter  of  Henry  the  Second  of  France 
— a  contract,  however,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  carry  into  effect. 

Elizabeth  was  too  discreet  to  take  part 
in  the  struggle  between  the  Somerset 
and  "Warwick  factions;  and  when  So- 
merset, a  condemned  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  supplicated  her  to  urge  the  King 
to  spare  his  life,  she,  in  answer,  coolly 
assured  him  that  she  had  no  power  to  do 
anything  in  his  behalf,  as  the  ruling  fac- 
tion prevented  her  from  entering  the 
royal  presence.  Yet  her  credit  with 
Edward  must  then  have  been  consider- 
able, since  she  openly  asserted  her  claims 
to  Durham  House,  which  Somerset  had 
unjustly  deprived  her  of,  and  which 
"Warwick,  who  had  just  been  created 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  retain.  She  even  appealed 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor — a  step  she  was 
too  politic  to  take,  without  being  first 
assured  of  the  friendship  of  her  royal 
brother. 

Immediately,  Northumberland,  to  bol- 
ster up  his  own  power,  conceived  the 
traitorous  design  of  causing  the  claims 
of  the  Princess  Mary  and  Euzabeth  to  be 
set  aside  in  favour  of  his  daughter-in- 
law,  the  unfortunate  Lady  Oane  Gray, 
who  had  been  married  to  his  son.  Lord 
Guildford  Dudley.  He  endeavoured  to 
estrange,  by  every  means,  the  love  of 
the  death-sick  young  Edward  the  Sixth 


from  his  sisters;  and  he  tncceeded  in 
completely  excluding  Elizabeth  from  tht 
presence  of  the  dyin?  King.  Latimer 
and  Ridley  furthered  his  dangerous  pro- 
ject by  preaching  in  fistvour  of  passing 
over  the  daughters  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
on  the  ground  that  they  might  endanger 
the  Protestant  institutions  of  the  reafin, 
by  marrying  Popish  princes,  although  it 
was  well  known  that  Elizabeth,  who  was 
sincerely  attached  to  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, had  rejected  a  foreign  alliance. 
But  at  this  momentous  period  the  voioe 
of  Elizabeth's  friends  at  court  was  si- 
lenced, and,  indeed,  if  the  assertions  of 
some  writers  are  to  be  believed,  she  had 
but  one  sincere  friend  there,  and  that 
was  the  crafty  Cecil. 

Elizabeth  resided  at  Hatfield  during 
the  last  month  of  Edward  the  Sixth's 
reign.  Her  household  book  for  the  first 
of  October,  of  the  fifth  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  to  the  last  of  September,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  that  Monarch,  is  still  ex- 
tant, in  the  possession  of  Lord  Strangford. 
"  It  is  entitled,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,^  '*  The 
Accompte  of  Thomas  Parry,  esquyer, 
Conferor,  [(Jofferer]  to  the  nghte  excel- 
lent Princesse,  the  Ladie  Elizabeth,  her 
Grace,  the  King's  Majestie's  most  hon- 
orable Sister."  Every  page  is  signed  at 
the  bottom  in  the  Pnncess's  own  hand. 
The  sum  total  of  receipts,  includiiw 
the  "  remayne  of  the  preceding  year,"^ 
amounts  to  five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety  one  pounds  one  shilling  and 
three-pence  farthing,  with  the  third 
part  of  a  farthing.  The  payments  are 
entered  under  the  heads  of  ^*  Bakehouse 
and  Pantry,  Butrey  and  Cellar,  Spicery 
and  Chaundrey,  Kitchen  and  Larder, 
the  Acatryes,  Pultry,  Sqnillerie,  Saw- 
cerye,  "Wood-yard,  Stable,  Waees,  Ly- 
venes  and  Almes,  Chamber  and  Robes, 
and  Reparadons."  The  total  of  pay- 
ments within  the  time  of  the  account, 
amounted  to  three  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  pounds  eighteen  shil- 
hin^  and  eightpence  three  farthings; 
leaving  for  the  wants  of  the  next  year, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seven 
pounds,  one  half-penny,  a  half- farthing, 
and  a  third  part  of  a  farthing;  which 
sum  is  stated  to  have  been  "  delivered 
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into  ber  Grace's  hands,  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  this  account.  The  expenses 
of  the  house  amounted  to  three  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pounds 
eighteen  shillings  and  seven-pence.  But 
d^uctions  lor  the  '*  hides,  felles,  and  in- 
trailsof  the  cattle  supplied,  two  hundred 
and  seven  pounds  three  shillings  and 
eight-pence  naif-penny."  The  entries  in 
the  Bakehouse  and  rantry  are  chiefly 
for  wheat.  Under  the  Butrey  and  Cel- 
lar great  quantities  of  beer  are  entered, 
with  **  swete  wine,  Raynish  wine,  and 
Gascoi^e  wine."  In  the  Spioery  and 
Ghaunaery,  nothing  occurs  worthy  of 
note.  In  the  lutchen  and  Larder, 
fresh- water  fish  are  frequently  entered. 
Board  wages  for  servants  are  conti- 
nually mentioned.  Lamprey-pies  are 
once  entered  as  a  present.  John 
Taylor  was  paid  for  making  the 
"  Tome-broches'  [turnspits]  coats,  nine 
shillings  and  two-pence.'  In  the 
"Wood-yard  rushes  occur,  in  the  Stable 
"horsbrede."  The  wages  of  house- 
hold servants  for  a  quarter  of  a  year 
amounted  to  eighty-two  pounds  seven- 
teen shillings  ana  eight-pence.  The 
liveries  of  velvet  coats  for  thirteen, 
gentlemen,  at  forty  shillings  the  coat 
amounted  to  twenty-six  pounds.  The 
liveries  of  the  yeomen  to  seventy-eight 
pounds  eighteen  shillings ;  given  in  alms, 
■even  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  at  *^  sondrie  times  to  poore  men 
and  womene."  Amongst  the  entries  of 
the  chamber  and  robes,  are  the  follow- 
ing. **Paid  to  John  Spithonius,  the 
leventeenth  of  May,  for  oooks,  and  to 
Mr*  Allin  for  a  bible,  twenty-seven  shil- 


ling and  four-pence*  Paid  to  Edmund 
AUin  for  a  bible,  twenty  shillings.  Paid 
the  third  of  November,  to  the  keeper  of 
Hertford  jail,  for  fees  of  John  Wiug^eld, 
being  in  ward,  thirteen  shillings  and 
fourpence.  Paid  the  fourteenth  of  De- 
cemoer  to  Blanch  Parry,  for  her  half 
year's  annuity,  one  hundred  shillings ; 
and  to  Blanche  Courtnaye  for  the  like, 
sixty-six  shillings  and  eightpence.  Paid 
the  fourteenth  of  December,  at  the 
christening  of  Mistress  Pendred's  child, 
as  by  warrant  doth  appear,  one  shilling. 
Paia  in  rewards  unto  sundry  persons  at 
St.  James,  her  Grace  then  bem^  there, 
viz.,  the  King^s  footman,  forty  shillings ; 
the  under-keepcr  of  St.  James's  ten 
shillings,  the  gardener  five  shillings ;  to 
one  Russell,  groom  of  the  King's  great 
chamber,  ten  shillings;  John  Forraan, 
ten  shillings;  to  the  wardrobe,  forty 
shillings ;  the  violins,  forty  shillings ;  a 
Frenchman,  that  gave  a  book  to  her 
Grace,  ten  shillings ;  the  keeper  of  the 
park  gate  of  St.  James's,  ten  shillings ; 
Mr.  Standford's  servant,  twenty  shil- 
line^ ;  the  Lord  Russell's  minstrels,  ten 
shillings.  In  the  whole,  as  by  warrant 
appeareth,  nine  pounds  fifteen  shillings. 
Paid  in  rewards,  to  sundry  persons,  tne 
tenth  of  August,  viz.,  to  Farmor,  that 
played  on  the  lute,  thirty  shillings  ;  to 
Mr.  Ashfeild's  servant,  with  two  prize 
oxen,  and  ten  muttons,  twenty  shillings; 
More,  the  harper,  thirty  shillings;  to 
him  that  made  her  Grace  a  table  oi 
walnut  tree,  forty^four  shillings  and  nine 

Eence ;  and  to  Mrs.  Cock's  servant,  who 
rought  her  Grace  a  ituzgeon,  six  and 
eight-pence." 
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SE  Ioa(^anticipated 
denth  of  Edward  the 
Siith  took  place  at 
Greenwich,  oq  tlie 
■iith  of  Jnlj,  ISS3. 
It  wu  hastened  "by 
the  nnskiUiil  treat- 
ment of  a  female 
e  the   royal  pa- 


bctlaod  aoDiewhat  bf  Burpriso,  eom^lled 
him  to  act  witb  a  dp^e  of  precipita- 
tion, injnrioua  to  his  craJly  deaigna. 
SeTeral  preparatorj  roeasm-ca  were  jet 
to  be  adopted,  particataily  the  important 
one  of  •ecBrii)!?  the  pereona  of  tlie  two 
princenea,  Maiy  and  Elizabeth.  Ac- 
oordingljr  he  ordered  the  death  of  the 
King  to  be  carefully  eoneealed,  whilst 
he  wrote  letters  in  the  name  of  Edward 
the  Siitb,  requiring  the  immediate  at- 
tendanccafhia  aist^  atcourt.  Howbr 
the  stratagem  sacceeded  with  Mary,  and 
her  BDbieqnentproceedinga,  have  already 
been  detaUed.  The  more  waiymizabeth, 
informed,  it  u  aappo«ed  by  Cecil,  of  the 
treachery  hatcfain?  at  coart,  remained 
tranqnilat  her  residence  in  Ucrtfordshire. 
The  Duke  of  Kortbumberland  soon 
aflcr  deapatcbed  messen^n  to  £li£abeth, 
ipprizlcg  her  of  the  occesaioD  of  Lady 
ane  Grey  to  the  throne,  and  proposing 
lo  her  the  altemstire  of  resigning  her 
own  title,  in  consideratioii  of  a  sum  of 
noaey  and  certain  lands  to  be  anigned 
far  bet  bsneSL     Eliubeth  prodaUly 


fl 


and  firmly  replied,  that  her  eldest  liaUt, 
Mary,  was  the  first  to  be  treated  with, 
daring  whoso  lifetime  she,  for  herpart, 
badnorightortitletorcnounce.  Wliilrt 


by  a  sickness,  most  probably  feigned, 
merely  avoided  taking  part  in  the  sliug- 
gle  for  the  crown.  She  did  not,  at 
some  historians  stale,  raise  troops  in  aid 
of  Mary.  But  although,  during  thia 
crentful  crisis,  she  no  more  supported 
Mary  than  Lady  Jane,  tiie  moment 
the  contest  was  at  an  end.  and  the  newt 
of  her  lisler'a  victory  had  reached  bar, 
she  forgother  indisposition,  and  hastened 
in  state,  to  meet  and  court  the  favour  of 
the  conqueror.  At  the  head  of  on« 
thousand  peraoni,  on  horseback,  many 
of  whom  were  ladiea,  she  met  her  sister 
Mary  at  'Wanstead.  where  she  first  paid 
homage  to  her  as  Queen.  When  Maij 
modeller  triumphal  entry  into  London, 


advantage  of  Mary.  She  was  but  twenty, 
about  ha^  the  age  of  the  Queen,  and 
without  pretenaioiia  to  eilraordinarjr 
beauty,  she  could  boast  of  a  tall,  portly, 
graceful  figure,  evenly  chiaeilcdfeatun^ 
urge  blue  eyes,  a  fine  but  rather  sallov 
complejioo,  and  delicate  hands,  the 
elegant  symmetry  of  which  she  was  prond 
to  display  on  every  possible  uccasioii. 
She  also  condescended  to  court  popukritj 
by  all  those  arts  of  which  her  aftec-con- 
doet  proved  her  to 
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But  a  few  weeks  after  Mary  had  been 
proclaimed  Queen,  the  partizans  of  the 
opposing  reli^ons  succeeded  in  exciting 
her  jealous  ilLwill  against  her  sister 
Elizabeth.  When  Mary  made  known 
her  intention  of  restoring  the  mass  and 
other  Catholic  rituals,  the  Protestants 
took  the  alarm ;  fixed  their  hopes  on 
the  constancy  of  Elizabeth,  who  had  al- 
ready won  for  herself  the  good  will  of 
the  people  generally,  and  openly  de- 
clared that  she  might  be  placed  upon 
the  throne  with  as  little  difficulty  as 
Mary  had  been.  On  this  account  Mary 
was  advised  to  place  her  sister  under 
arrest.  But  this  unjust,  unpopular 
measure,  she  refused  to  consent  to ;  and  to 
at  once  gratify  her  own  religious  preju- 
dices, and  weaken  the  power  of  the 
reformers,  she  endeavoured,  by  entrea- 
ties, promises,  threats,  to  withdraw  her 
royal  sister  from  the  Protestant  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  Elizabeth  firmly  re- 
sisted every  attempt,  till  she  found  that 
her  repugnance  was  attributed  not  to 
motives  of  conscience,  but  to  the  per- 
suasions of  factions ;  when,  demanmng 
an  audience  with  the  Queen,  she,  on 
her  knees,  and  with  tearful  eyes,  ex- 
cused her  past  obstinacy,  on  the  plea 
that  she  had  never  practised,  nor  been 
taught,  any  other  than  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, and  employed  Mary  to  furnish  her 
with  proper  books  and  instructors,  that 
she  mi^ht  learn  her  error,  and  embrace 
the  rehgion  of  her  fathers.  In  a  week 
her  defection  from  the  Protestant  Church 
was  effected;  policy  induced  her  to 
make  a  hypocritical  profession  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and,  as  a  show  of  sin- 
cerity, to  attend  mass  on  the  eighth  of 
September,  and  to  shortly  afterwards 
wnte  to  the  Emperor,  for  permission  to 
purchase  in  Flanders  a  chalice,  cross, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  ornaments  for  a 
Catholic  chapel,  she  was  about  to  open 
in  her  own  house.  By  this  and  other 
dissimulation,  Elizabeth  succeeded  for  a 
time  in  retaining  her  influence  at  court. 
Mary,  evidently  believing  in  her  since- 
rity, treated  her,  in  public  and  private, 
with  extraordinary  kindness.  In  the 
mlendid  procession  of  her  Majesty  from 
tne  Tower  to  Whitehall,  previously  to 
ctaviuUiaD,  in  Octobcor,  1568,  the 


royal  carriage,  sumptuously  covered 
with  cloth  of  tissue,  and  drawn  by  six 
horses  with  similar  trappings,  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  another,  likewise 
drawn  by  six  horses,  and  covered  with 
cloth  of  silver,  in  which  sat  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  the  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves, 
the  former  of  whom  assisted  in  this  cere- 
mony as  the  Queen's  sister,  and  the  latter 
not  as  the  widow,  but  as  the  adopted 
sister  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

At  the  coronation  banq^uet,  Elizabeth 
dined  at  the  same  table  with  the  ^een 
— an  honour  conferred  on  none  else  but 
Anne  of  Cleves.  She  was  prayed  for  by 
Dr.  Harpfield,  as  the  Queen's  sister,  and 
generally  recognized  as  heiress  presun^- 
tive  to  the  torone.  She,  however;  en- 
joyed this  state  of  felicity  for  littlennore 
than  a  month.  The  act  passed  by  Marjr's 
first  Parliament,  legitimizing  Ae  Queen, 
in  effect,  though  not  in  words,  bastar- 
dized Elizabeth,  and  so  wounded  her 
priRe,  that  she  requested  permission  to 
remove  from  court — a  request  which  was 
refused,  and  followed  by  a  temporary 
estrangement  between  the  royal  sisters. 
Intrigue  was  now  rife  at  court,  independ* 
ent  of  the  religious  partizans.  The  King 
of  France,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
whole  sovereignty  or  the  Britannic  isles 
for  his  daughter-in-law,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  resolved  to  ruin  Queen  Mary  by 
setting  up  Elizabeth  as  her  rival,  and 
afterwards  to  destroy  the  Princess  her- 
self. With  this  view,  the  unprincipled 
French  ambassador,  Noailles,  devised, 
and  supported  with  supplies  of  arms  and 
money,  an  attempt  to  depose  Mary  in 
favour  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devonshire. 
Whilst  this  conspiracy  was  hatching, 
Elizabeth,  who,  in  all  probability,  tacitly 
countenanced  it,  again  requested  permis. 
sion  to  retire  to  one  of  her  seats  in  the 
country.  Leave  was  granted,  and  the 
day  fixed  for  her  departure,  when  the 
representations  of  Benaud,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  that  she  was  deeply  impli- 
cated in  the  plots  against  the  govern- 
ment, so  incensed  the  Queen  and  the 
privy  council  against  her,  that  she  was 
ordered  not  to  leave  the  palace,  and,  in 
the  end,  confined  to  her  own  chamber 
aad  ■anoimded  by  i^iei,  .who  reported 
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her  every  moyement  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil. The  peril  of  her  position  daily  in- 
creased. Mary  deeply  mortified  her  by 
permitting  the  Countess  of  Lennox  and 
the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  the  representa- 
tives of  her  aunts,  the  Scottish  and 
French  Queens,  to  take  precedence  of 
her;  and,  at  length,  Eenaud  openly 
charged  Noaillcs  with  paying  her  noc- 
turnal visits,  with  treasonable  designs ; 
but,  fortunately  for  Elizabeth,  she  ex- 
plained away  the  charges  against  her, 
and  Mary,  despite  the  opposition  of  Be- 
naud  and  others,  forgave  her,  granted 
her  permission  to  depart,  and,  on  the 
sixth  of  December,  dismissed  her  with 
tokens  of  affection,  and  a  present  of  a 
double  set  of  large  and  valuable  pearls. 
She  retired  to  her  mansion  at  Ashridge, 
in  Bucks,  where  she  had  scarcely  arrived 
when  she  was  annoyed  by  an  offer  of  the 
hand  of  the  Prince  of  Piedmont  in  mar- 
riage, and  a  renewal  of  the  matrimonial 
proposals  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark's son;  both  of  these  offers  she 
promptly  negatived;  and  she  also  refused 
NoaiUes'  request,  that  she  would  unite 
herself  openly  with  the  conspirators, 
whose  plot  was  scarcely  arranged,  when 
the  fears  or  simplicity  of  Courtney  in- 
duced him  to  impart  the  whole  secret  to 
Gardiner,  whilst  the  privy  council  inter- 
cepted letters  to  Elizabeth,  in  ciphers ; 
from  the  French  King,  offering  her 
money,  and  urging  her  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  France;  from  the  French  ambassador, 
advising  her  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and 
openly  espouse  their  cause,  and  from 
Wyatt,  Sir  James  Crofts,  and  other  of 
the  conspirators,  informing  her  that  they 
had  been  betrayed  by  Courtney,  and  ex- 
horting her  to  retire  from  Ashridge, 
which,  being  near  the  metropolis  and 
unfortified,  left  her  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Queen  and  the  council,  to  the  strong 
castle  of  Donnington,  which  was  near 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  rebels. 

The  day  after  the  breaking-out  of  the 
Wyatt  rebellion  was  known  to  the  eoun- 
cil,  Mary  sent  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  en- 
joining her  to  return  immediately  to 
court,  and  assuring  her  that  she  should 
be  heartily  welcomed ;  but  as  Elizabeth 
put  no  faith  in  these  assurances,  she 
tO€k  to  her  bed,  mat  word  to  the  Queen 


that  she  was  too  iU  to  travel,  and  immo- 
diately  afterwards  fortified  and  garri- 
soned her  house.  This  illness,  whether 
real  or  feigned,  in  all  probability  saved 
her  from  a  violent  death.  Mary  al- 
lowed her  a  fortnight's  respite,  and  dur- 
ing this  eventful  fortnight,  Wyatt,  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  army  of  insur- 
gents, had  unsuccessfully  attacked  the 
Queen  in  her  palace  at  Westminster,  and 
been  conveyed,  with  the  other  leading 
rebels,  to  captivity  in  the  Tower,  when 
he  and  his  f Alow- rebels,  to  screen  them- 
selves, named  Elizabeth  and  Courtney 
as  the  instigators  of  the  uprising. 

Mary,  whose  throne  had  been  made  to 
totter,  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the 
unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her 
husband,  and  as  she  now  more  than  ever 
distrusted  the  loyalty  of  Elizabeth,  she 
sent  that  Princess's  maternal  kinsman, 
Lord  William  Howard,  together  with 
Sir  Edward  Hastings  and  Sir  Thomas 
Comwallis,  to  bring  her  to  the  court  at 
London.  When  they  arrived,  the  Queen's 
physicians,  Dr.  Wendy  and  Dr.  Owen— 
whom,  it  appears,  by  an  original  letter 
in  Tytler's  **  Edwara  and  Mary,"  which 
we  have  not  space  to  insert,  the  Queen 
had  kindly  sent  to  tend  her,  and  see  that 
she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  the 
removal— decided  that  she  might  at  once 
commence  the  journey  without  endan- 
gering her  life.  But,  her  object  being 
to  gam  time,  she  refused  to  see  the  three 
commissioners;  and  when,  after  waiting 
half  the  day,  they,  at  the  late  hour  <n 
ten  at  night,  entered  her  chamber,  she 
had  retired  to  rest,  and  with  affected 
amazement,  exclaimed,  "  Is  the  haste 
such  that  it  might  not  have  pleased  you 
to  come  to-morrow  in  the  morning  r* 

They  made  answer  that  they  were 
right  sorry  to  see  her  in  such  a  case. 

"  And  1,"  quoth  she,  "  am  not  glad 
to  see  you  here  at  this  time  of  night." 

Her  Grace  was  then  informed  that 
the  Queen  had  sent  her  own  litter  for 
her  accommodation,  and  that  the  next 
morning  she  would  be  removed.  Her 
departure,  which  took  place  at  about 
eleven  in  the  morning,  on  Monday,  the 
twelfth  of  February,  excited  the*  tears 
and  lamentations  of  her  afflicted  house- 
hold,  who  natuxalbf  ^^«  -^nv)  \a  \^ 
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most  painful  forebodings.  She  reached 
Redbum,  in  a  very  feeble  condition,  the 
first  night ;  on  the  second,  she  rested  at 
Sir  Ralph  Rowlet's  house,  at  St.  Alban's ; 
on  the  third,  at  Mr.  Dod's,  at  Mimmcs ;  on 
the  fourth,  at  High  gate,  where  she  stayed 
at  Mr.  Cholmeley'shousefora  nisht  and  a 
day,  till  her  drooping  spirit«  hud  revived, 
and  her  health  somewhat  recovered. 

At  llighgate,  a  number  of  gentlemen 
rode  out  to  meet  her,  in  testimony  of 
their  sympathy  and  attachment ;  and  as 
she  proceeded,  the  general  feeling  was 
further  displayed,  by  crowds  of  people 
lining  the  pathways,  who  flocked  anxi- 
ously around  her  litter,  weeping  and  be- 
wailing her  unhappy  fate.  Herpassa^ 
through  Smithflela  and  Fleet  Street,  in 
a  litter  open  at  both  sides,  was  followed 
by  a  hundred  men,  attired  in  coats  of 
Telvet,  and  a  hundred  others  succeeded, 
in  coats  of  fine  red,  trimmed  with  velvet ; 
with  this  imposing  train  did  Elizabeth 
pass  through  the  Queen's  garden  to  the 
court  of  the  palace.  This  open  support 
of  the  Princess  by  a  formidable  party  in 
the  capital,  ^atly  disconcerted  the  plans 
of  her  enemies.  They  contented  them- 
selves, for  the  present,  with  detaining 
her  in  a  kind  of  honourable  custody  at 
Whitehall.  She  demanded  an  inter- 
yiew  with  the  Queen,  but  Mary  refused 
to  see  her ;  and  when  the  privy  council 
examined  her,  she  protested  ner  inno- 
cence, and  ignorance  of  the  treasonable 
designs  of  Wyatt  and  liis  confederates. 
Lords  Arundel  and  Paget,  and  the  Em- 
peror's ambassador,  Renaud,  urged  that 
she  should  be  immediately  brought  to 
the  block  as  a  traitress ;  but  Mary  ab- 
horred the  idea  of  sheddine  her  blood ; 
and  at  last,  when  all  the  lords  of  the 
council  had  individually  refused  to  take 
charge  of  her,  the  Queen,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  her  own  person,  resolved  to  send 
her  to  the  Tower.  This  determination 
wm  announced  to  her  by  the  Earl  of 
Sussex,  on  the  sixteenth  of  March. 

Bishop  Gardiner  and  two  others  came 
•oon  afterwards,  and,  dismissing  her  at- 
tendants, supplied  their  place  with  some 
of  the  Queen's  servants,  and  set  a  guard 
round  the  palace  for  that  night.  In  the 
momine,  a  bai^  was  in  readiness  to 
oonyey  her  to  the  Tower :  ihe  entreated 


first  to  be  permitted  to  write  to  the 
Queen,  and  the  Earl  of  Sussex  assenting, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  another 
lord,  and  undertaking  himself  to  be  the 
bearer  of  her  letter,  she  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  repeating  her  protestations  of 
innocence  and  loyalty,  adding  with  much 
vehemence  of  manner: — "As  for  that 
traitor,  Wyatt,  he  might  peradvcnture 
write  me  a  letter ;  but,  on  my  faith,  I 
never  received  any  from  him.  And  as 
for  the  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  French 
King,  which  is  laid  to  my  charge,  I  pray 
to  God  confound  me  eternally,  if  ever  I 
sent  him  word,  message,  token,  or  letter, 
by  any  means." 

Her  letter  failed  to  procure  an  inter- 
view with  the  Queen ;  and  the  next  day, 
being  Palm  Sunday,  strict  orders  were 
issu^  for  all  the  people  to  attend  the 
churches,  and  carry  their  palms,  whilst, 
in  the  meantime,  Elizabeth  was  privately 
removed  to  the  'I'ower,  attended  by  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  three 
of  her  own  ladies,  three  of  the  Queen's 
attendants,  and  some  of  her  officers.  On 
reaching  the  place  of  her  destination, 
she  for  a  long  time  refused  to  Lmd  at 
Traitor's  Gate;  and  when  one  of  the 
lords  declared  "  that  she  should  not 
choose,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  offered 
her  his  cloak  to  protect  her  from  the 
rain,  she  retained  enough  of  her  high 
spirit  to  throw  it  from  her  with  a  good 
dash ;  and  as  she  set  her  foot  on  the  ill- 
omened  stairs,  she  exclaimed:  "Here 
landeth  as  true  a  subject,  being  a  pri- 
soner, as  ever  landed  at  these  stairs ;  and 
before  thee,  0  God !  I  speak  it,  having 
no  other  friend  but  thee  alone." 

On  seeine  a  number  of  warders  and 
other  attendants  drawn  out  in  order,  she 
asked,  "  What  meaneth  this  ?"  Some 
one  answered,  that  it  was  customary  on 
receiving  a  state  prisoner. 

"  If  it  be,"  said  Elizabeth,  ''  I  beesech 
you  that,  for  my  cause,  they  may  be  dis. 
missed." 

Immediately  the  poor  men  kneeled 
down  and  prayed  Goa  to  preserve  her ; 
for  which  action  they  all  were  severely 
reprimanded  the  next  day.  Going  a 
little  further,  she  sat  down  on  a  stone  to 
rest  herself;  the  lieutenant  urged  her  to 
liae  and  come  in  oat  of  the  ocdd  and  wet| 
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but  she  anBwered,  "  Better  sitting  here 
than,  in  a  worse  place ;  for  God  knoweth 
whither  you  hring  me." 

On  hearing  these  words,  her  gentle- 
man-usher wept,  for  which  she  reproved 
him,  saying,  ''  You  ought  rather  to  be 
my  comforter,  especiafly  since  I  know 
my  own  truth  to  be  such,  that  no  man 
shall  have  cause  to  weep  for  me."  Then 
rising,  she  entered  the  prison,  and  its 
gloomy  doors  were  locked  and  bolted  on 
her.  Shocked  and  dismayed,  she  col- 
lected her  servants  around  her,  called  for 
her  prayer-book,  and  devouUy  prayed 
that  she  might  **  build  her  house  upon 
the  rock."  Her  conductors  then  re- 
tired ;  and  her  firm  friend,  the  Earl  of 
Sussex,  took  the  opportunity  of  remind- 
ing all  whom  it  might  concern,  that  the 
Pnncess  was  to  be  treated  in  no  other 
manner  than  they  might  be  able  to  jus- 
tify, whatever  should  happen  hereafter ; 
and  that  they  were  to  take  heed  to  do 
nothing  but  what  their  commission  would 
bear  out  To  this  the  attendants  cordially 
assented ;  and,  having  performed  their 
oflice,  the  two  lords  took  their  departure. 

A  few  days  after  her  committal, 
Gardiner,  and  other  privy  councillors, 
came  to  examine  her,  respecting  the 
conversation  she  had  hela  with  Sir 
James  Croft  on  her  removal  to  Ben- 
nington Castle.  Elizabeth  said,  after 
some  recollection,  that  she  had  in  truth 
such  a  place,  but  that  she  had  never  oc- 
enpied  it  in  her  life,  and  she  did  not 
remember  that  any  one  had  moved  her 
so  to  do.  Then,  to  enforce  the  mattar, 
they  brought  forth  Sir  James  Croft ;  and 
Gardiner  demanded  what  she  had  to  say 
to  that  masL  She  answered,  that  she 
had  little  to  say  to  him,  or  to  the  rest 
that  were  in  the  Tower.  '*But,  my 
Lords,"  said  the  Princess,  "  you  do  ex- 
amine every  mean  prisoner  respecting 
me,  wherein  yon  do  me  great  injury.  If 
they  have  dona  evil  and  offended  the 
Queen's  Majesty,  let  them  answer  for  it 
accordingly.  I  beseech  you,  my  Lords, 
join  not  me  in  this  sort  with  any  of  these 
offenders ;  and,  concerning  my  going  to 
Bennington  Castle,  I  do  remember  that 
Master  Hobby*  and  my  officers,  and  you, 
Sir  James  Crafty  had  such  talk,  fiut 
what  IB  that  to  tha  purpose,  my  Lords, 


but  that  I  may  go  to  mine  own  housea 
at  all  times  ? "  Then  the  Earl  of  Arundd, 
kneeling  down,  said,  **Your  Graea 
sayeth  true,  and  certainly  we  are  very 
sorry  that  we  have  troubled  you  about 
so  vain  a  matter.  Elizabeth  replied, 
'*  My  Lords,  you  do  sift  me  very  nar* 
rowly ;  but  I  am  well  assiu'ed  you  will 
not  do  more  to  me  than  God  hath  ap* 
pointed ;  and  so  God  forgive  you  all.' 

Wyatt  was  at  length,  on  the  eleventh  of 
April,  condemned  to  death ;  when  he  con- 
founded all  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth,  by  strenu- 
ooaly  and  publicly  declaring  her  entire 
innocence  of  any  participation  in  the 
treasonable  designs. 

One  only  resource  now  remained  to 
the  Court,  in  their  endeavours  to  miB 
Elizabeth.  They  thought,  that  a  longi- 
continued  absence,  whikt  it  might  gra- 
dually weaken  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple, would  afford  them  many  opportn* 
nities  for  injuring  or  supplanting  her, 
and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  provide 
for  her  a  kind  of  honourable  Danish- 
ment.  Her  confinement  had  been  ren- 
dered as  uncomfortable  as  it  could  well 
be.  After  a  month's  close  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower,  by  which  the  health  of  the 
Princess  had  severely  suffered,  she  ob- 
tained, with  great  difficulty,  permission 
to  walk  in  the  state  apartments,  under 
the  close  superintendence  of  the  eon- 
stable  of  the  Tower  and  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  with  the  attendance  of 
three  of  the  Queen's  servants ;  the  win- 
dows being  shut,  and  the  Princess  not 
allowed  to  look  out.  Afterwards  she 
had  the  liberty  of  walking  in  a  small 
garden,  the  gates  and  doors  being  care- 
rally  dosed ;  ani  the  prisoners,  whose 
rooms  looked  into  the  garden,  being  at 
such  times  closely  watched,  to  prevent 
the  interchange  of  any  word  or  sign. 
Even  a  little  child  of  five  years  of  a^ 
who  was  wont  to  cheer  her  by  his  daily 
visits,  and  to  bring  her  flowers,  was 
suspected  of  being  employed  as  a  mes- 
seneer  between  the  Princess  and  the 
Ean  of  Bevonshire,*  and  in  spite  of 

•  Covatoey,  Earl  of  DeTonahire,  was  thai 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower;  he  had  been  appre- 
hended on  the  twelfth  of  the  preceding  Te- 
hciuuT,  at  the  boose  of  the  Eacl  of  Bosstx. 
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the  innocent  simplicity  of  his  answers, 
he  was  ordered  to  Tisit  her  no  more ! 
The  next  day,  the  poor  child  peeped  in 
through  a  hole  in  the  door,  as  sne  walked 
in  the  garden,  and  cried  out — "  Madam, 
I  can  hring  you  no  more  flowers ! " — for 
which  innocent  remark,  his  father,  one 
of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  Tower, 
was  severely  lectured,  and  ordered  to 
keep  his  boy  entirely  away  irom  the 
Princess. 

From  the  commencement  of  her  in- 
oarceration  in  the  Tower,  orders  had 
been  given  by  the  Queen  and  her  Court 
that  mass  should  be  regularly  performed 
before  the  Princess  and  her  attendants, 
in  her  apartment.    Elizabeth  did  not 
feel  any  great  repugnance  to  this  rite — 
and  thus  deprivea  the  council  of  all  pre- 
text for  persecuting  her  on  the  score  of 
religion;  but  some  of  her  attendants 
were  not  so  submissive,  and  she  had  the 
pain  of  seeing  Mrs.  Sands,  one  of  her 
Juidies,   forcibly  carried  away,  imder  a 
eharge  of  heresy,  and  her  place  supplied 
by  another,  whose  religious  sentiments 
were  more  in  unison  with  the  court. 
All  these  severities,  however,  failed  in 
their  intended  purpose ;  neither  suffer- 
ing nor    menaces    could  induce    the 
Pnncess  to  acknowledge  herself  guilty 
of  any  offence  against  her  sister.    Queen 
Mary,  about  this  time,  was  attacked  with 
a  severe    indisposition,   and    Gardiner 
taking  advantage,  it  is  supposed,  of  the 
circumstance,     sent    a    privy    council 
warrant  to  Bridges,  the  Lieutenant   of 
the  Tower,  for  uie  instant  decapitation 
of  Elizabeth.    Bridges,  perceiving  that 
tiie  Queen's  signature  was  not  attached 
to  the  warrant,  made  a  personal  applica- 
tion on  the  subject  to  Mary,  who,  on 
hearing  of  the  murderous  plot,  and  pro- 
Tidential  escape  of  the  Princess,  again 
called  her  sister;  and  to  preserve  her 
from  the  future  machinations  of  her 
enemies,  ordered  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield, 
a    Norfolk  knight,  on  whose  courage 
and  honour  she  could  rely,  to  convey  her 
to  Woodstock,  and  there  strictly  guard 
her  from  the  base  designs  of  her  foes, 
and  from  joining  in  the  intri^es  of 
her    ditaifected    friends.       Elizabeth, 
however,  derived  but  little  momentary 


benefit  frt>m  this  approaching  ehansv, 
as  she  still  remainea  a  closely  guarded 
prisoner. 

Sir  Henry  Bedingfield  entered  the 
Tower,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  of  his 
men ;  and  Elizabeth,  struck  with  dismay 
at  the  unexpected  sight,  demanded 
whether  the  scaffold  wluch  had  served 
for  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
had  been  removed  ?  On  being  informed 
that  it  was,  she  was  somewhat  com- 
forted; but  soon  a  frightful  rumour 
reached  her,  that  she  was  about  to  be 
carried  away  by  Sir  Henry  and  his 
soldiers,  no  one  knew  where.  She  im- 
mediately sent  for  Lord  Chandos,  con- 
stable of  the  Tower,  whose  humanity 
and  courtesy  had  induced  him  to  soften, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  hardships  of 
her  lot,  and  closely  questioning  him,  he 
at  length  plainly  told  her,  that  there 
was  no  help  for  it;  orders  had  been 
given,  and  she  must  be  consigned  to  the 
care  of  Bedingfield,  to  be  conveyed  to 
Woodstock.  Anxious  and  alarmed  at 
this  intelligence,  she  inquired  of  her 
attendants,  what  kind  of  man  this  Bed* 
ingfield  was ;  and  whether,  in  the  event 
of  her  murder  being  determined  on,  his 
conscience  would  allow  him  to  see  it 
perpetrated.^  None  of  her  attendents 
could  satisfy  her  on  this  point ;  all  they 
could  do  was,  to  implore  her  to  put  her 
trust  in  God,  as  her  only  refuge  in  the 
hour  of  danger. 

After  suffering  a  close  imprisonment 
of  three  months,  in  the  Tower,  she  was 
at  length,  on  the  nineteenth  of  May, 
escort^  out  of  that  gloomy  fortress; 
and,  under  the  charge  of  Bedingfield 
and  his  troop  of  a  hundred  horsemen, 
conducted  to  Bidimond  palace,  where 
the  court  was  then  held.  She  was  still 
treated  as  a  captive.  The  manners  of 
Bedingfield  she  deemed  severe;  and 
such  terror  did  she  conceive  from  the 
appearances  around  her,  that,  sending 
for  her  gentleman  usher,  she  desired 
him,  and  the  rest  of  her  officers,  to  pray 
for  her :  **  For  this  night,"  added  the 
unhappy  Princess,  '*!  think  to  dief 
The  gentleman,  greatly  affected,  en- 
coura^d  her  as  well  as  he  was  able ; 
then  going  to  Lord  WiUiams^  who  was 
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waHdiig  with  Bedinc^eld,  he  called  him 
adde,  and  implored  him  to  tell  him, 
■incerely,  whether  any  michief  were 
designed  a&iainst  his  mistress  that  night 
or  no ;  adding,  **  That  I  and  my  men 
might  take  such  part  as  God  shall  please 
to  appoint.  For,  certainly,  we  will 
rather  die  than  she  should  secretly  and 
innocently  suffer."  To  which  Lord 
Williams  replied,  *'  God  forhid  that  any 
such  wicked  purpose  should  he  wrought ; 
and  rather  than  it  should  he  so,  I  also 
am  ready  to  die  at  the  feet  of  the  Prin- 
cess." 

Amidst  these  gloomy  apprehensions, 
Elizabeth  was  sararised  by  a  message 
from  the  Queen,  offering  her  immediate 
liberty,  on  condition  of  her  accepting 
the  hand  of  the  reigning  Duke  of 
Savoy  in  marriage.  But  the  firm  mind 
of  Elizabeth  was  not  thus  to  be  shaken, 
nor  her  penetration  deceived.  She  be- 
lieved that  it  was  banishment  which 
was  intended  in  the  guise  of  marriage ; 
that  she  was  required  to  exchange  the 
succession  to  an  independent  English 
crown,  for  the  matrimonial  alliance  of 
a  foreign  prince;  and  she  had  the  mag- 
nanimi^  to  firmly  negative  the  offer, 
which  was  no  sooner  declared,  than  or- 
ders were  issued  for  her  immediate  re- 
moval to  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire. 
While  crossing  the  river,  at  Bichmond, 
on  this  mehmcholy  journey,  Elizabeth 
perceived,  on  the  opposite  side,  "certain 
of  her  poor  servants,"  who  had  been 

Erevented  giving  their  attendance  during 
er  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  and 
who  were  now  anxiously  waiting  to  see 
her  again.  **  Gro  to  them,''  saia  she  to 
one  of  her  men,  "  and  say  these  words 
from  me  :  *  I  am  driven  like  a  sheep  to 
the  slaughter.'" — Travelling  leisurely 
on  horse&ck,  the  journey  occupied  four 
days;  and  the  slowness  of  her  progress 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  some  strik- 
ing marks  of  popular  feeling.  Various 
little  gifts  were  presented  by  the  people 
on  the  way-side;  for  which  Bedingfield 
was  enraged,  calling  them  traitors  and 
rebels.  As  she  passed  through  the  vil- 
lages, the  bells  of  the  churches  were 
rang  in  token  of  joy  for  her  supposed 
liberation ;  but  the  populace  were  soon 
imdeceived,  and  infornied  she  was  still  a 


nrisoner  and  in  disgrace ;  and  Bedingw 
neld  ordered  the  unhappy  ringers  to  be 

Eut  in  the  stocks,  as  a  reward  for  their 
ibours!  On  the  third  evening,  the 
Princess  arrived  at  Eicot,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Williams,  where  its  owner  intro. 
duced  her  to  a  large  circle  of  nobility 
and  gentry,  whom  he  had  invited  to 
welcome  her.  The  suspicious  mind  of 
Bedingfield  was  aroused  at  the  sight  of 
such  an  assembly:  the  soldiers  were 
ordered  to  keep  strict  watch ;  he  insisted 
that  none  of  the  guests  should  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  the  night  in  the  house, 
and  demanded  of  Lora  Williams,  if  he 
were  aware  of  the  consequences  of  thus 
entertaining  the  Queen's  prisoner  ?  To 
which  the  noble  host  replied,  *^  I  know 
well  enough  what  I  am  about,  and  am 
resolved  that  her  Grace  may,  and  shall, 
be  merry  in  my  house  this  night."  Jn 
the  morning  she  departed  for  Wood- 
stock, where,  under  the  severe  inspection 
of  Bedingfield,  she  found  herself  once 
more  a  prisoner.  No  visitor  was  allowed 
to  approach  her  dwelling:  the  doors 
were  closed  upon  her ;  and  a  military 
guard  kept  watch,  day  and  night^ 
around  the  walls  of  her  prison.  Indeed, 
her  residence  at  Woodstock,  though  less 
painful  than  her  imprisonment  m  the 
Tower,  was  yet  a  state  of  rigorous  con- 
finement, in  which  she  was  haunted 
with  cares  and  anxieties,  which  deprived 
her  youth  of  all  its  bloom  and  vivacity, 
and  seriously  affected  her  constitution. 
On  the  eighth  of  June  her  health  was 
so  much  impaired,  that  two  physicians 
were  sent  from  the  Court  to  attend  upon 
her.  On  returning  to  the  Queen,  they 
made  a  favourable  report  of  her  beha- 
viour, and  of  the  dutiful  humility  she 
evinced  towards  her  Majesty.  She  was 
soon  after  advised  to  make  all  due  sub- 
mission to  the  Queen,  but,  with  her 
wonted  constancy,  she  declined ;  though 
this  was  the  only  condition  in  which 
she  could  hope  for  deliverance.  Her 
situation,  therefore,  was  painful  in  the 
extreme.  Hearing,  one  ^y,  out  of  her 
garden  at  Woodstock,  the  voice  of  a 
milk-maid,  singing  joyously,  she  ex- 
claimed, with  emotion :  **  0  that  1  too 
were  a  milk-maid !  for  her  situation  is 
happier  and  fu  mesmxx  U\»sl  ibzoa V^ 
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Sir  Henry  Bedingfield  continned  his 
Beyere  yi^lance  oyer  the  Princess  :  his 
task  was  a  difBcnlt  and  ungracions  one. 
On  one  occasion,  obsenring  him  lock  the 
eate  of  the  garden  while  she  was  walkin? 
m  it,  Elizabeth  reproached  him,  and 
called  him  her  gaoler ;  when  he,  on  his 
knees,  entreated  her  Grace  not  to  give 
him  that  ugly  name  in  future,  for  he  was 
appointed  to  he  one  of  her  officers  and 
protectors.  Her  correspondence  was 
watchfully  restricted.  When,  after  ur- 
gent application  to  the  council,  she  was 
at  length  permitted  to  write  to  the 
Queen,  Beaingfield  looked  over  her 
shoulder  as  she  wrote,  took  the  paper 
into  his  own  keeping  when  she  laia  it 
down  to  rest  herself,  and  again  brought 
it  back  to  her,  when  she  resumed  her 
|>en.  With  his  utmost  precaution,  how- 
ever, he  was  unable  entirely  to  cut  off 
all  communications  with  ner  friends. 
Through  the  agency  of  a  visitor  to  one 
of  her  ladies,  Elizabeth  received  the 
satisfactory  assurance,  that  none  of  the 
prisoners  m  the  rebellion  of  Wyatt  had 
Deen  induced  to  utter  any  thing  against 
her.  In  allusion  to  this  intelligence, 
she  wrote  with  a  diamond,  on  a  window 
in  her  apartment,  this  homely,  but  ex- 
pressive distich : — 

*  Much  snspectedy  of  me 
Nothinfir  proved  can  be. 
Quoth  Elizabeth  priMoner.*' 

"  The  plots,"  says  Sir  John  Harrington, 
^*  laid  to  entrap  the  Lady  Elizabeth  by 
Grardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  his 
terrible  hard  usage  of  all  her  followers, 
I  cannot  scarce  think  of  with  charity, 
nor  write  of  with  patience.  My  father, 
for  only  carrying  a  letter  to  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  and  professing  to  wish  her 
well,  he  sent  to  the  Tower  for  twelve 
months,  and  caused  him  to  expend  a 
thousand  pounds,  ere  he  could  be  free  of 
that  trouble.  My  mother,  who  then 
served  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  he  caused 
to  be  removed  from  her,  as  a  heretic,  in- 
•omnch  that  her  own  father  durst  not 
take  her  into  his  house.  So  I  may  in 
some  sort  lay,  this  Bishop  persecuted 
me  before  I  was  bom." 

The  marria^  of  Mary  to  Philip  of 
Spain,  the  amval  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and 
the  re  MtahliihTnont  of  Popedom^  lo  in- 


creased Elizabeth's  fears,  that  her  pru- 
dence prompted  her  to  frequently  near 
mass  and  attend  the  confessional.  It  was 
at  this  trying  period  that,  when  asked 
by  (lardiner  what  it  was  she  conceived 
she  received  in  the  blessed  sacrament, 
she  made  the  celebrated  response — 

"  Christ  wan  the  word  that  spake  it ; 
lie  blessed  the  bread  and  brake  it. 
And  what  the  word  did  make  it. 
That  I  revere  and  Uke  it." 

About  the  close  of  this  year.  Sir  Ni- 
cholas Throgmorton,  Dudley,  and  all  the 
other  prisoners,  who  participated  in  the 
usurpation  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  or  the 
rebellion  of  Wyatt,  were  liberated  from 
the  Tower,  at  the  intercession,  it  is  said, 
of  King  Philip,  who  soon  afterwards, 
and,  according  to  the  assertions  of  some 
historians,  with  a  view  to  exclude  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  from  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  event  of  the  Queen  dying 
without  issue,  employed  his  good  omoes 
in  the  cause  of  the  Princess  and  the  Earl 
of  Devonshire  —  two  personages  still 
more  interesting  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people.* 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  Elizar 
beth's  enemies  were  still  powerful.  Lord 
Paget,  notwithstanding  his  having  waited 
on  the  Princess  at  table,  was  heard  to 
declare,  "  that  the  Queen  would  never 
have  peace  in  the  country  till  her 
head  was  smitten  off  ;*'  and  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  never  ceased  regarding 
her  with  an  evil  eye.  Lord  Williams 
begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
take  her  from  Woodstock  to  his  own 
house,  offering  large  bail  for  her  safe 
keening,  but  this  indulgence  was  refused. 
Philip  was  now  more  than  ever  bent  on 
her  deliverance.  The  moment  was  &- 
vourable  for  his  purpose.  Mary,  happy 
in  her  hope  of  giving  an  heir  to  tne 
crown,  no  longer  opposed  the  wishes  of 
her  husband ;  and  the  privy  council,  be- 
lieving the  Queen  pregnant,  viewed  the 
Princess  with  less  bitterness.  Accord- 
ingly, in  December,  1654,  Elizabeth  took 
her  final  departure  from  Woodstock,  and 

Sroceeded,  under  the  escort  of  Beding- 
eld  and  his  men,  to  Hampton  Court. 
She  was  met  at  Colnebrook  by  her  own 

*8ea  Memoir  dllCarj. 
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gentlemen  and  yeomen,  to  the  number 
of  sixty :  "  much  to  all  their  comforts/' 
says  Fox,  in  his  Martyrology,  **  notwith- 
irtanding  they  were  immediately  com- 
manded, in  the  Queen's  name,  to  depart 
to  town,  and  she  was  not  cTen  suffered 
once  to  speak  to  them." 

On  the  following  day  she  reached 
Hampton  Court;  but  toe  doors  were 
closed  upon  her,  and  she  was  guarded, 
as  at  Woodstock,  for  a  whole  fortnight, 
without  any  one  having  access  to  her, 
laye  her  own  immediate  attendants.  ^  At 
the  end  of  this  period,  she  was  yisited 
by  Lord  William  Howard,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  "  who  yery  honour- 
ably used  her/'  and  through  whom  she 
requested  to  speak  to  some  of  the  priyy 
eooncil.  In  consequence,  several  mem- 
bers, headed  by  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ifitf  waited  upon  her,  and  *^  humbled 
tbcmsselves-before  her  with  all  humility." 
Nevertheless,  they  seized  the  opportu- 
nity, to  urge  her  once  more  to  make  sub- 
mission to  the  Queen,  as  a  necessary 
Sreliminary  to  obtaining  the  royal  favour, 
ut  Elizaoeth,  with,  marked  firmness, 
declared,  that  rather  than  do  so,  she 
would  lie  in  prison  all  the  days  of  her 
life ;  adding,  that  she  beeged  no  mercy 
at  her  Majesty's  hand,  but  rather  the 
law,  if  ever  she  had  offended  her  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed.  "  And  besides 
this,'  added  the  Princess.  '*  in  yielding, 
I  should  speak  against  myself,  and  con- 
fiess  myseu  an  offender,  by  occasion  of 
which  the  King  and  Queen  might  ever 
after  conceive  of  me  an  ill  opinion ;  and 
it  were  better  for  me  to  lie  m  prison  for 
the  truth,  than  to  be  abroad  and  sus- 
pected." 

The  councillors  then  departed,  pro- 
mising to  deliver  her  message  to  the 
Queen.  The  following  day,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  again  waited  upon  her, 
and  told  her,  that  **  her  Majesty  mar- 
velled she  should  so  stoutly  carry  herself, 
denying  to  have  offended;  so  that  it 
should  seem  the  Queen  had  wrongfully 
imprisoned  her ;  and  that  she  must  tdl 
another  tale  ere  she  recovered  her  liber- 
ty/' To  which  Elizabeth  replied,  "I 
will  stand  to  my  former  resolution ;  for 
I  will  never  belie  myself." 

<<TheB/'  said   the    Bishop,    « your 


Grace  hath  the  'vantage  of  me  and  the 
other  councillors,  for  your  long  and 
wrone  imprisonments." 

"1  take  God  to  witness/'  rejoined 
Elizabeth,  *^that  I  seek  no  'vantage 
against  them  for  their  so  dealing  with 
me. 

Gardiner  and  the  rest  then  kneeled, 
and  took  their  departure — the  Princess 
being  again  lockea  up. 

A  week  after  this  interview,  Eliza- 
beth received  an  unexpected  summons 
from  the  Queen,  when  she  was  con- 
ducted by  torch-light  to  the  royal  apart- 
ments. Mary  received  her  in  tier  cham- 
ber, to  which  she  now  secluded  herself, 
in  expectation  of  that  joyful  event,  which 
was  destined  never  to  take  place.  The 
Princess,  on  entering,  knelt  down,  "  as 
became  a  true  and  loyal  subject ;"  add- 
ing, *'  I  do  not  doubt  your  Majesty  will 
one  day  find  me  to  be  such,  whatever 
reports  may  have  stated  to  the  contrary." 
The  Queen  expressed  at  first  some  dis- 
satisfaction at  her  still  persisting  so 
strongly  in  her  assertions  of  innocence ; 
but  on  Elizabeth's  replying,  in  a  sub- 
missive tone,  that  it  was  her  business  to 
endure  what  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
inflict,  and  that  she  snonld  make  no 
complaints;  Mary,  somewhat  appeased, 
put  a  ring  on  her  finger,  of  the  value  of 
seven  hundred  crowns,  and  dismissed  her 
with  kindness.  Sir  Thomas  Pope  was 
again  appointed  to  reside  with  her,  with 
the  hope  of  adding  to  her  comforts. 

Philip  still  persisted  in  his  intention 
of  marrying  Elizabeth  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  ;  but  as  severity  had  already  been 
resorted  to  in  vain,  to  induce  the  Prin- 
cess to  comply  with  his  wishes,  he  now 
resolved  to  try  more  lenient  measures. 
The  Duke,  who  had  attended  Philip  to 
England,  was  still  in  town ;  and  as  he 
was  a  Prince  of  merit  and  talents,  and 
in  the  prime  of  life,  it  was  thought  that 
a  personal  interview  might  incline  Eliza- 
beth to  lend  a  more  favourable  car  ^  to 
his  proposal.  She  was  accordingly  in- 
vited to  share  at  the  ensuing  Christmas 
festivities,  celebrated  by  Philip  and  Mary, 
at  Hampton  Court.  On  the  eve  of  that 
festival,  the  great  hall  of  the  palace 
beingilluminated  with  a  thousand  lamps, 
the  King  and  Queen  supped  therein, 
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the  PriDcc>8s  being  seated  at  the  same 
table,  next  to  the  cloth  of  state.  After 
supper,  Lord  Paget  senred  her  with  a 
perfumed  napkin,  and  a  plate  of  preserved 
fruits ;  but  she  retired  to  her  ladies 
before  the  revels  and  masquerades  begiin. 
On  St.  Stephen's  day,  she  heard  matins 
in  the  Queen's  closet,  adjoining  the 
chapel,  when  she  was  attired  in  a  robe 
of  white  satin,  strung  all  over  with 
large  pearls ;  and,  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  December,  she  accompanied  their  Ma^ 
jesties  and  the  nobility  to  witness  a 
grand  tournament,  at  which  two  hundred 
spears  were  broken  by  the  combatants. 

That  she  was  treated  at  this  period 
with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  highest 
nobles  in  the  realm,  is  fully  corroborated 
by  the  following  anecdote,  related  by 
Holinshed : — "  A  servant  of  the  Princess 
had  summoned  a  person  before  the  ma- 

fistrates  for  having  ascribed  to  Eliza- 
eth  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  jilt^  and 
for  having  made  use  of  other  disparaging 
language  respecting  his  royal  mistress. 
'  Was  it  to  be  endured,'  asked  the  prose, 
cutor,  *  that  a  low  fellow,  like  this, 
should  speak  of  her  Highness  [Eliza- 
beth] thus  insolently,  when  the  highest 
personages  of  the  land  treated  her  with 
every  mark  of  respect  ?  I  saw  yester- 
day, added  he,  *  at  court,  that  my  Lord 
Cardinal  Pole,  meeting  her  in  the  pre- 
sence-chamber, knelt  before  her.  and 
kissed  her  hand;  whilst  King  Philip 
made  such  obeisance  to  her,  that  his 
knee  touched  the  ^ound.'  " 

After  the  reconciliation  with  her  sister, 
Elizabeth  removed  to  one  of  the  royal 
residences  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  subsequently  established  her- 
self permanently  at  the  palace  of  Hat- 
field, in  Hertfordshire.  In  the  be^- 
nin^  of  September,  1555,  King  Philip, 
the  liusbana  of  Mary,  mortified  by  the 
Parliament  refusing  him  the  ceremonial 
of  a  coronation,  disappointed  in  the  hopes 
of  an  heir,  and  disgusted  by  the  over- 
fondness  of  a  wife  destitute  of  every 
personal  attraction,  Quitted  England 
for  the  continent,  ana  did  not  revisit 
it  for  a  year  and  a  half.  However 
Elizabeth  might  regrec  his  absence,  as 
depriving  her  of  a  powerful  protector, 
she  was  now  so  firmly  established  as 


next  heir  to  the  crown,  that  she  felt  per> 
fectly  secure  against  any  attempt  to  de- 
grade her  from  her  royal  station ;  and 
her  reconciliation  with  the  Queen  pro* 
cured  for  her  frequent  admission  to  court. 

In  Strype's  Memoriab,  it  is  stated, 
that  *'  a  few  days  after  the  King's  de» 
parture,  the  Queen,  the  Lady  KLizabetb, 
and  all  the  court  did  fast  from  flesh,  to 
qualify  them  to  take  the  Pope's  jubileo 
and  pardon,  granted  to  all,  out  of  his 
abundant  clemency."  A  few  weeka  sub- 
sequently, the  death  of  Elizabeth's  ene- 
my, the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  restored 
her  to  a  degree  of  happiness  and  comfor^ 
of  which  she  had  long  been  estranged* 
Nevertheless,  as  she  deemed  it  wise  to 
retire  from  the  public  gaze,  she  again 
turned  her  attention  to  the  peaceful  pur. 
suits  of  literature ;  and,  under  the  able 
tutorship  of  the  celebrated  Roger  Ascham, 
resumed  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics. 

The  disappointment  of  the  Queen  in 
her  hope  of  giving  an  heir  to  the  throne, 
her  subsequent  ill  state  of  health,  and 
the  refusal  of  the  Parliament  to  allow 
the  coronation  of  her  husband,  conferred 
a  growing  importance  on  Elizabeth.  In 
November,  1556,  she  came  in  state  to 
Somerset  Place,  to  take  up  her  abode  for 
the  winter,  when  a  court  was  immedip 
ately  formed  around  her.  She  was  in- 
vited to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving a  second,  and  more  formal  offer, 
of  the  hand  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whose 
suit  was  enforced  by  the  King  with  the 
whole  weight  of  his  influence.  This  aL 
liance  haa  been  the  subject  of  earnest 
correspondence  between  Philip  and  tiie 
council  of  Mar^ ;  the  imperial  ambassa- 
dors were  waiting  in  England  for  her 
answer ;  and  the  disappointment  of  the 
hppes  of  the  ro^ral  party,  when  MizabetJi 
reiterated  a  decidea  reiusal  of  the  prof- 
fered marriage,  terminated  by  her  qnit- 
ting  London  in  the  month  of  December, 
somewhat  in  disgrace.  Indignant  at  the 
resistance  so  repeatedly  offered  by  the 
Princess  to  his  views  on  this  subject, 
Philip  urged  the  Queen  to  interpose  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  compel  obedience ; 
but  Mary  took  part  with  her  sister,  and 
having  resolved  to  protect  her  from  the 
violence  of  the  King,  wrote  to  him,  that 
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^^imless  the  Parliament  first  gave  its 
eonsent,  the  accomplishment  of  the  mar- 
riage would  fail  to  procure  the  advan- 
tages he  anticipated  from  the  union; 
but  that,  however  this  might  be,  her  con^ 
aeienee  tvould  not  allow  her  to  press  the 
matter  further.**  Philip,  nevertlieless, 
was  so  far  from  giving  up  his  favourite 
topic,  that  he  soon  afterwards  sent  to 
England  the  Duchesses  of  Parma  and 
Lorraine,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  Prineess  Elizabeth  into  Flanders: 
but  again  he  was  frustrated  in  his  ob- 
ject, Mary  would  not  permit  these  ladies 
to  pay  the  Princess  a  single  yisit  at  Hat- 
field ;  and  her  reception  of  them  was 
such,  that  they  speedily;retumed  to  their 
own  country. 

A  cordiality  of  feeling,  and  frequency 
of  intercourse,  now  took  place  between 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  which  even  the 
insurrection  attempted  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1556,  in  the  Princess's  name, 
had  in  nowise  interrupted.  In  February, 
1657,  the  Princess  arrived  at  Somerset 
Place,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue, 
whence  she  waited  on  the  Queen  at 
Whitehall ;  and  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
her  Majesty  honoured  her  by  returning 
her  visit  at  Hatfield.  The  royal  guest 
was  entertained  with  every  species  of 
courtly  splendour.  On  the  morning  after 
her  arrival,  the  Queen  and  the  Pnncess, 
after  attending  mass,  assisted  at  a  grand 
exhibition  of  ^r^a»^t;t^,*  "with  which 
'  their  Highnesses  were  right  well  con- 
t^t"  In  those  days,  niis  barbarous 
q»ecies  of  combat  was  accounted  genteel 
**  sport  for  ladies  !*' 

in  the  evening,  the  rooms  were  adorned 
with  a  splendid  suit  of  tapestry,  repre- 
senting "  the  hangings  at  Antioch." 
After  supper,  a  play  was  got  up  by  the 
choristers  of  St.  Paul's,  then  the  most 
renowned  actors  in  London ;  and  after 
it  was  over,  the  Princess  performed  on 
the  virginals,  accompanied  by  the  voice 
of  one  of  the  choristers. 

Elizabeth  was  afterwards  gratified  by 
another    entertainment,  suited  to   the 


*  The  exhibition  of  bear-baiting  always  de- 
lighted Elisabeth.  Maiy,  it  is  believed,  never 
hot  00  this  oecasion,  witnessed  this  cruelt 
jport. 


temper  of  the  age.  She  was  invited  by 
Sir  Thomas  Pope  to  repair  to  Enfield 
Chase,  to  enjoy  the  favdurite  diversion 
of  hunting  the  hart.  Twelre  ladies,  at- 
tired in  white  satin,  attended  ber  on 
their  "  ambling  palfreys,"  together  with 
twenty  yeomen,  clad  in  green.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  forest  she  was  met  by 
fifty  archers,  in  scarlet  boots  and  yellow 
caps,  armed  with  gilded  bows ;  one  of 
whom  presented  to  her  a  silver-headed 
arrow,  winged  with  peacocks'  feathers. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  fete,  the  Prin- 
cess was  presented  by  the  principal  sports- 
man, agreeably  to  the  established  laws  of 
the  chase,  with  a  knife,  and,  as  first  lady 
on  the  field,  she  cut  the  buck's  throat 
with  her  own  fair  and  royal  hand. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  sum- 
mer, the  Queen  invited  her  sister  to  a 
grand  entertainment  at  Bichmond.  The 
Princess  was  brought  from  Somerset 
Place  in  the  Queen's  bars^e,  which  was 
richly  hung  with  garland  of  artificial 
fiowers,  and  covered  with  a  canopy  of 
green  sarcenet,  wrought  with  branches 
of  eglantine  in  embroidery,  and  sprinkled 
with  blossoms  of  gold.  In  the  royal 
barge  she  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Pope,  and  four  ladies  of  her  cham- 
ber. Six  boats  followed,  filled  with  her 
retinue,  habited  in  russet  damask  and 
blue  embroidered  satin,  tosselled  and 
spangled  with  silver ;  their  bonnets  of 
cloth  of  silver,  adorned  with  green  fea- 
thers. The  Queen  received  her  in  a 
sumptuous  pavilion  in  the  labyrinths  of 
the  garden.  This  pavilion  was  of  cloth 
of  gold  and  purple  velvet,  made  in  the 
form  of  a  castle ;  its  sides  were  divided 
into  compartments,  bearing  alternately 
i^iQ  Jleur-de'lis  in  silver  and  the  pome- 
granate, the  bearing  o&  Granada,  in  gold. 
A  sumptuous  banquet  was  here  served 
up  to  the  royal  ladies,  in  which  there  was 
introduced  a  pome^anate  tree,  in  confec- 
tionery work,  bearing  the  arms  of  Spain. 
There  was  no  masking  or  dancing,  but 
numerous  minstrels  performed.  The 
same  evening,  the  Princess  returned  to 
Somerset  Place,  and  the  following  day 
to  Hatfield. 

A  new  suitor  now  entered  the  field^ 
as  a  candidate  for  the  hand  of  Elizabeth. 
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Thifl  was  Prince  Eric,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Kiiiff  of  Sweden.  The  affair  was 
entrusted  to  the  Swedish  ambassador, 
who,  by  the  direction  of  his  sovereign, 
made  his  application  to  the  Princess 
herself,  without  previously  consulting 
the  Queen  and  her  council.  Elizabeth 
made  this  circumstance  a  pretext  for  re- 
jecting a  proposal  which  she  felt  no  in- 
clination to  encourage,  and  she  declared 
that  she  could  never  listen  to  any  over- 
tures of  this  nature,  without  receiving 
the  previous  sanction  of  her  Majesty. 
The  ambassador  pleaded  in  answer,  that 
his  master,  in  the  character  of  a  lover, 
had  judged  it  becoming  that  his  first 
application  should  be  made  to  herself; 
but  that,  should  he  obtain  her  consent, 
he  would  then  make  his  demand  in  form 
to  the  Queen.  The  Princess  replied, 
"  If  it  were  to  depend  on  myself,  a 
single  life  would  ever  be  my  cnoice  ;'* 
and  then  finally  dismissed  tne  ambas- 
sador. 

Having  learned  from  Sir  Thomas 
Pope  all  the  particulars  of  this  affair, 
the  Queen  directed  him  to  express  to 
her  sister  her  high  approbation  of  her 
dutiful  conduct  on  this  occasion ;  and 
she  also  desired  him  to  ascertain  the 
sentiments  of  Elizabeth  on  the  subject 
of  matrimony.  This  he  did,  and  com- 
municated the  same  to  his  sovereign  in 
the  following  letter : — 

« Hatfield,  April  26th,  156a 
"  Sib  Thomas  Pope  to  Queen  Mart. 

"  First  after  I  had  declared  to 
her  Grace,  bow  well  your  Majesty  liked 
her  prudent  and  honourable  answer  to 
the  King  of  Sweden's  messenger,  I  then 
opened  to  her  the  purport  of  the  said 
messene^er's  misAon;  which,  after  her 
Grace  had  heard,  I  said  your  Majesty 
had  sent  me,  not  only  to  declare  the 
same,  but  also  to  understand  how  her 
Grace  liked  the  said  motion.  Where- 
unto,  after  a  little  pause,  she  answered ; 
—*  Master  Pope,  I  require  you,  after 
my  most  humble  commendations  to  her 
Majesty,  to  render  unto  the  same  like 
thajiks,  that  it  pleased  her  Majesty  of 
her  own  goodness,  to  conceive  so  well 
of  my  answer  to  the  said  messenger; 
and  here  withal,  of  her  princely  com- 


mendation, with  such  speed  to  comnmid 
you  to  signify  the  same  unto  me  :  who 
before  remained  wonderfully  perplexed, 
fearing  that  her  Majesty  might  mistake 
the  same:    for  which   goodness   I  ae- 
knowledge  myself   bound    to    honour, 
serve,  love,  and  obey  her  Highness  da- 
ring my  life.     Requiring  you  also  to 
say  unto  her  Majesty,  that  m  the  King 
my  brother's  time  there  was  offered  aie 
a  very  honourable  marriage,  or   two; 
and  ambassadors  sent  to  treat  with  m« 
touching  the  same ;  whereupon  I  made 
my  humble  suit  unto  his  Majesty,  as 
some  yet    living  can  testify,   that  he 
would  give  me  leave,  with  his  race's 
favour,  to  remain  in  that  estate  1  was, 
which  of  all  others  best  ^eed  with  me, 
or  pleased  me  most.    Ana  in  ^ood  faith, 
I  pray  you  say  unto  her  Majesty,  I  am 
even  at  this  present  moment  of  the  same 
mind,  and  so  intend  to  continue,  with 
her  Majesty's  favuur :  assuring  her  Ma* 
jcsty  I  so  well  like  this  estate,  as  I  per- 
suade myself  there  is  not  any  kind  oi 
life  comparable  to  it.    And  as  concern- 
ing my  liking  the  said  motion  made  by 
the  said  messenger,  I  beseech  you  say 
unto  her  Majesty,  that  in  my  remem- 
brance I  never  heard  of   his  master 
before  this  time ;  and  that  I  so  well  like 
both  the  message  and  the  messenger,  as 
I  shall  most  humbly  pray  God  on  my 
knees,  that  from  henceforth  I  never  hear 
of  the  one  nor  the  other.     I  assure  you, 
that  if  he  should  afterwards  repair  unto  * 
me,  I  would  forbear  to  speak  to  him. 
And  were  there  nothing  else  to  move  me 
to  dislike  the  motion,  other  than  that 
his  master  would    attempt    the   same 
without  making  her  Majesty  privy  there- 
to,  it  were  cause  sufficient.' 

'^And  when  her  Grace  had  fhw 
ended,  I  was  so  bold  as  of  myself  to  Bar 
unto  her  Grace,  her  pardon  first  reonire^ 
that  I  thought  few  or  none  would  be- 
lieve, but  that  her  Grace  could  be  right 
well  content  to  marry ;  so  that  there 
were  some  honourable  marriage  offered 
her  by  your  Majesty,  or  by  your  Ma- 
jesty's consent.  Whereunto  her  Grace 
answered : — *  What  I  shall  do  hereafter 
I  know  not ;  but  I  assure  you,  upon  mj 
truth  and  fidelity,  and  as  God  is  merci- 
ful unto  me,  I  am  not  at  this  time  other- 
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«na  minded  than  I  h^n  declared  unto 
fon',  no,  though  I  vet»  offered  the 
KreoteM  prince  in  all  Ifurope.'"  Eii 
liamu  Pope  then  alyh  remark) :  "And 
yet  perchance  jour  MajeBty  ma^  con- 
oeiTe  this  rather  to  proceed  tiom  a 
nuidenlv  shamefaccdncBt,  than  upon 
injr  nicQ  certain  determination." 

At  the  period  nhen  Mar;  lav 
death-bed,    Elizabeth   was   on'frieadljr 
B  both  with  her  and  with  Philip. 


Ib  with  a  letter 
to  her,  urging  ber  to  name  Elizabeth  as 
her  BDccenor.  This  Mary  had  already 
done;  bat  Feria  waited  un  the  PnnceBa 
OD  the  tenth  of  Wovcnibec,  and  proffered 
bn  the  good-will  of  hia  maeler,  with 
n4om  he  artfullj  assured  her  that  the 
dedaration  of  the  Queea  in  her  faiour 
had  Driginated,  She  giave  the  ambassa- 
dor a  cordial  reception,  received  Pbilip's 
r  of  friendship  with  coortesy,  but 


«  her  sister  Mary,  or  to  the  coun. 
dl  ^t  she  was  indebted  for  her  position 
IB  the  suceesaion,  but  to  ber  own  birth, 
■nd,  aboTB  all,  to  the  hearty  g;oDd-will  oj 


ptaee  on  the  aoTcnteen^  of  Noiember, 
I5S8,  lent  the  Counteu  of  Feria  to  de- 
liver to  Elizabeth  the  eu^tody  of  the 
crown  jewels.  To  these,  Philip,  to 
claim  to  himself  the  merit  of  sendinx 
them,  caused  to  be  added  a  present  M 
hia  own,  a  valuable  casket  of  gems  which 
he  bad  left  at  WhitehaLl,  and  which  he 
knew  Elisabeth  greatly  admired.  In 
compliance  with  Mary's  request,  Ellia- 
beth  awore  to  continue  the  church  of 
Rome,  "She  prayed  God,"  saya  the 
Countess  of  Feria,  "  that  the  earth  might 
open  and  swallow  her  alire  if  ahe  were 
not  a  trae  Bomaa  Catholic  ;"  doubtless, 
a  most  awful  penary,  Elizabeth,  ac- 
cording to  all  evidencDB,  being  at  tbe 
time  a  Protestant  at  heart.  During 
the  last  week  of  Mary's  life  the  time- 
serving courtiers  fiocked  to  Uatfield  to 
pBj  their  adulations  to  Elizabeth,  who, 
when  inforoicd  by  a  deputation  of  the 
council,  that  Mary  had  expired,  although 
fully  prepared  tor  the  announcement, 
afected  great  amazement,  deeplysighed, 
'  sinking  on  her  knees,  eiclaimed 
asolemnyoice:— "It  is  the  Lord'* 
^t  it  is  marveiloua  inour  eyeal'' 
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^HE  death   of  Mary 

'  was   announced    to 

'  both  houses  of  Par- 

i  liament  then  sitting, 

f   by  the  Lord  Cban- 

i   cellor  Heath.    Afler 

a  short   pause,    the 

members  gave  vent 

tt  tUr  fe«liag«  ct  royalty,  by  joyful 


shonta  of  "  God  tare  Queen  Elizabeth ! 

long  and  happily  may  ahe  reign  !"  The 
new  sovereign  waa  immediately  afier- 
wards  proclaimed  before  the  palace  in 
WeatmiDster,  and  also  at  the  Cross  in 
Chcapeidc.  The  belL^  of  the  churchet 
were  set  ringing  ;  bonfires  were  kindled, 
tables  were  spread  in  the  streets  agree- 
ably to  the  boapitality  of  th«  timei,  nti 
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there  was  "plentiful  eating,  drinking, 
and  making  merry."  On  the  following 
Sunday,  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the 
churches,  and  the  general  joy  among  all 
classes  was  unbounded. 

Elizabeth  held  her  first  privy  council 
at  Hatfield.  Sir  Thomas  Parry  was 
declared  Comptroller  of  her  Household ; 
Sir  Edward  Rogers,  Captain  of  the 
Guard;  and  Sir  William  Cecil,  Principal 
Secretary  of  State.  The  first  of  these 
personages  had  filled,  for  many  years, 
the  oflice  of  cofferer  to  the  Princess,  and 
was  completely  in  the  secret  of  her  con- 
fidential intercourse  with  Lord  Seymour, 
the  Lord  Hiffh  Admiral,  and  whose  fide- 
lity in  that  delicate  afiiiir  had  withstood 
all  the  threats  and  artifices  of  the  Pro- 
tector. Cecil  was  already  known  to  the 
public,  and  his  nomination  to  such  an 
important  office  was  a  happy  omen  for 
the  Protestant  cause,  of  which  he  was 
the  adherent.  He  maintained  a  secret 
and  intimate  correspondence  with  Eli- 
zabeth during  the  wnole  period  of  her 
adversity,  and  assisted  her  on  many 
trying  occasions  with  his  salutary  ad- 
vice. On  appointing  him  a  member  of 
her  privy  council,  Elizabeth  addressed 
him  in  the  following  terms : — "  I  give 
you  this  charge,  that  you  shall  be  of  my 
secret  council,  and  content  yourself  to 
take  pains  for  me  and  my  realm.  This 
opinion  I  have  of  you,  that  you  will 
not  be  corrupted  with  any  gift;  and 
that  you  will  be  faithful  to  the  state ; 
that  without  respect  to  my  private  will, 
you  will  give  me  that  counsel  that  you 
think  best,  and  that  if  you  shall  know 
any  thing  necessary  to  be  declared  to 
me  of  secrecy,  you  will  show  it  to  my- 
self only;  and  be  assured  I  will  not 
fail  to  keep  taciturnity  therein." 

On  the  twenty-third  of  November, 
the  Queen  repaired  to  her  capital,  at- 
tended by  a  train  of  a  thousand  nobles, 
knights,  gentlemen  and  ladies ;  and 
took  up  her  temporary  residence  at  the 
monastery  of  Chartrcux,  or  Charter 
House,  then  the  abode  of  Lord  North. 
It  was  a  splendid  building,  and  afforded 
ample  accommodation  for  a  royal  retinue. 
Her  next  removal,  agreeably  to  ancient 
custom,  was  to  the  Tower,  and  on  this 
Itttaretting  occasion,  all  the  streeta  from 


the  Charter  House  were  laid  with  fine 
gravel ;  musicians  and  singers  were 
stationed  by  the  way :  and  a  vast  as- 
semblage 01  people  freely  tendered  their 
joyful  and  admiring  acclamations.  The 
Queen  passed  along,  splendidly  attired 
in  pursue  robes,  and  mountea  on  her 
palfrey,  richly  caparisoned.  She  was 
preceded  by  her  heralds  and  great  offi- 
cers of  state,  and  returned  the  salu- 
tations of  her  loving  subjects  with  the 
most  graceful  affability. 

Immediately  on   entering  the  royal 
apartments  in  the  Tower,  she,  on  her 
knees,    returned  humble    and   fervent 
thanks  to  that  Providence  which  had 
hitherto  protected  her.    How  different 
must  have  been  her  sensations  now  from 
what  they  were  when  she  had  been  led 
a  prisoner  under  these  walls !     She  had 
formerly  enttred  that  fortress  by  the 
traitors'  gate,  as  a  terrified  and  deience- 
less  Princess,  without  hope  of  deliver- 
ance,  and    apprehensive  of   a  violent 
death.     She  now  returned  to  take  l^al 
possession  of  it,  surrounded  in  all  the 
pomp  of  royalty,  by  her  ministers  of 
state,  and  welcomed  by  the  applause  of 
the  people.     She  was  attended  on  her 
visit  to  the  Tower  by  Lord    Robert 
Dudley,  one  who,  like  herself,  had  been 
a  prisoner  there.    He  was  now  appointed 
Master  of  the  Ordnance,  and  was  re- 
garded by  his  royal  mistress  with  pecu- 
liar favour.      His  personal  graces  and 
elegant  accomplishments  were  sufficiently 
striking  to  dazzle  the  eyes  and  charm 
the  heart  of  a  youthful  Queen,  possessed 
of  a  lively  fapcy,  and  now  absolute  mis- 
tress of  her  own  actions.     The  circum- 
stanoe   of  his  being  already   married, 
blinded  her,  no  doubt,  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  her  sentiments  towards  liim ; 
or  it  was  regarded  by  her  as  a  sufficient 
sanction,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  for 
all  those  marks  of  favour  and  esteem 
with  which  she  was  pleased  to  honour 
him. 

The  illustrious  family  of  the  Howards 
came  in  for  a  large  share  of  the  Queen's 
bounty ;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  her  se- 
cond cousin,  was  invested  with  the 
order  of  the  Garter.  Her  great  uncle, 
Lord  William  Howard,  created  Baron 
of  Effingham  by  Mary,  was  coati&ued 
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by  Elizabeth  in  the  high  office  of  Lord 
Chamberlain.  Lord  Thomas  Howard, 
who  had  treated  her  with  distinguished 
re^ct  on  her  arrival  at  Woodstock  from 
Hampton  Conrt,  now  received  the  title 
of  Viscount  Bindon,  and  continued  much 
in  favour  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Sir 
Francis  Knolles,  whose  wife  was  one 
of  Elizabeth's  nearest  kinswomen,  was 
ffwom  in  a  member  of  the  privy  council, 
•together  with  Sir  Richard  Sackville. 
But  of  all  her  relations,  Henry  Carey, 
son  of  Mary  Boleyn,  the  Queen's  aunt, 
was  the  most  deserving  of  her  gratitude. 
He  had  expended  thousands  of  his  patri- 
mony in  her  service,  during  the  period 
of  her  imprisonment,  and  she  liberally 
requited  his  friendship,  by  conferring 
on  him  the  title  of  Baron  Hunsdon; 
together  with  the  royal  residence  of  that 
name,  its  surrounding  park,  and  several 
beneficial  leases  of  crown  lands.  Lord 
Hunsdon,  however,  was  as  little  skilled 
in  that  sentimental  gallantry  which  Eli- 
zabeth required  from  her  courtiers,  as 
in  the  cirdtamspect  and  tortuous  policy 
which  she  approved  in  her  statesmen. 
*'  As  he  lived  in  a  ruffling  time,"  says 
Naunton,  *'  so  he  loved  sword  and  buck- 
ler men ;  and  such  as  our  fathers  were 
wont  to  call  men  of  their  hands;  of 
which  sort  he  had  many  brave  gentle- 
men that  followed  him ;  yet  he  was  not 
taken  for  a  popular  or  dangerous  per- 
son." It  was  said  of  him,  that  "  his 
Latin  and  his  dissimulation  were  both 
alike,  and  his  custom  in  swearing  and 
obsceni^  in  speech,  made  him  appear  a 
worse  Christian  than  he  really  was." 

The  following  characteristic  anecdote 
of  this  worthy  is  related  by  Fuller ; — 
'*  On  one  occasion,  his  neighbour,  Mr. 
Colt,  chanced  to  meet  him  coming  from 
Hunsdon  to  London,  in  the  equipage  of 
a  nobleman  of  those  days.  The  baron, 
on  calling  to  mind  some  former  grudge, 
nte  him  a  sound  box  on  the  ear ;  Colt 
immediately  returned  the  principal  with 
interest;  and  thereupon  his  servants, 
drawing  their  swords,  swarmed  around 
him.  *  You  rogues  V  said  my  lord,  *  may 
not  I  and  my  neighbour  exchange  a  blow 
but  you  must  interfere  ?'  His  servants 
withdrew,  and  thus  the  quarrel  was  be- 
gun and  ended  in  the  same  minute." 


The  Queen's  attachment  to  her  relation! 
was  so  remarkable,  that  even  Leicester, 
in  the  height  of  his  favour,  felt  that  he 
must  hold  sacred  their  claims  to  her  re- 
^d.  Accordingly  he  used  to  remark, 
in  allusion  to  Sackville  and  Hunsdon — 
"  Those  were  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and 
were  JTo/t  me  tangeres!**  (Touch  me 
nets.) 

After  spending  a  few  days  in  the 
Tower,  Elizabeth  passed  by  water  to 
Somerset  Place,  whence  she  removed  to 
the  palace  of  'Westminster,  where  she 
kept  her  Christmas.  Great  preparations 
were  now  making  for  her  coronation  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  people  were 
resolved,  on  that  festive  occasion,  to  la- 
vish, in  honour  of  their  new  sovereign, 
every  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  afifcc- 
tion.  The  costume  of  that  age  was 
magnificent.  Gowns  of  velvet  or  satin, 
richly  trimmed  with  silk,  furs,  or  gold 
lace;  costly  gold  chains;  and  caps  or 
hoods  of  ricn  materials,  adorned  with 
feathers,  decorated  on  all  occasions  of 
ceremony  the  persons,  not  only  of  nobles 
and  courtiers,  but  of  their  retainers,  and 
even  of  the  substantial  citizens.  The 
attire  of  the  ladies  was  proportionally 
splendid.  Hangings  of  clotn,  of  silk, 
and  of  velvet,  cloth  of  gold  and  cloth  of 
silver,  or  "  needlework  siK)lime,"  adorned, 
on  days  of  family  festivity,  the  principal 
chamber  of  every  house  of  respectaole 
appearance ;  and  these  on  public  festi- 
vals were  suspended  from  the  balconies, 
and  combined  with  the  banners  and  pen- 
nons floating  overhead,  gave  to  the 
streets  an  appearance  resembling  a  suite 
of  long  and  gaily  dressed  saloons.  Every 
circumstance  tended  to  render  the  pub- 
lic entry  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  most 
gorgeous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
imposing,  spectacle  ever  exhibited  in  the 
capital  of  Britain. 

On  the  twelfth  of  January,  1659,  her 
Majesty  was  conducted  from  her  palace 
in  Westminster  to  the  royal  apartments 
in  the  Tower  ;  and  a  splenoid  water 
procession  was  appointed  for  the  pur- 

Sose.  At  this  period,  the  streets  of  Lon- 
on  were  narrow  and  ill-paved,  the  roads 
bad,  and  the  luxury  of  a  carriage  un- 
known. The  Thames,  therefore,  was 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  metropolis. 
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The  old  palace  ofWestminster,  as  well 
as  the  palaces  of  Richmond  and  Green- 
wich, the  favourite  summer  residences 
of  the  royal  family,  stood  on  its  hanks  : 
th3  court,  therefore,  passed  from  one 
palace  to  the  other  in  their  state  harges. 
The  nobility  were  beginning  to  occupy, 
with  their  mansions  and  gardens,  the 
space  between  the  Strand  and  the  river ; 
and  it  had  become  a  prevailing  fashion 
among  them,  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  splendour  of  their  barges  and  the 
richness  of  the  liveries  of  the  rowers, 
who  were  all  distinguished  by  the  crests 
or  badges  of  their  noble  owners.  The 
corporation  and  trading  companies  of 
the  Citv  of  London  possessed,  as  at  pre- 
sent, tneir  state  barges,  enriched  with 
carved  and  gilded  figures,  and  decked 
and  trimmed  with  targets  and  banners. 
These  were  all  drawn  out  in  grand  ar- 
ray ;  and  to  enliven  the  pomp,  "  the 
bachelors'  barge  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
company,  viz.  the  Mercers',  was  attended 
by  a  foist  with  artillery  aboard,  shoot- 
ing off  lustily  OS  they  went,  with  great 
and  pleasant  melody  of  instruments, 
which  played  in  a  most  sweet  and  hea- 
venly manner."  In  this  state  they 
rowed  up  to  "Westminster,  and  attended 
her  Majesty  with  the  royal  barges  back 
to  the  Tower. 

The  passage  through  the  city  took 
place  two  days  afterwards.  Her  Ma- 
jesty issued  forth,  drawn  in  a  superb 
chariot,  preceded  by  trumpeters  and  he- 
ralds in  their  coat-armour ;  and  '*  most 
honourably  accompanied  by  gentlemen. 
Barons,  and  the  higher  nobility  of  the 
realm  ;  as  also  by  a  notable  train  of 
ladies.  The  ladies  were  on  horseback, 
and  both  thej  and  their  lords  were  ha- 
bited in  cnmson  velvet,  with  which 
their  horses  were  also  caparisoned. 
This  retinue  of  fair  equestrians,  con- 
stantly attendant  on  the  person  of  the 
maiden  queen  in  all  her  public  appear- 
ances, produced  a  striking  effect.  As 
they  approached,  the  air  was  rent  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  citizens,  who  had 
erected  across  the  principal  streets  a  se- 
ries of  solemn  pageants,  in  the  manner 
of  triumphant  arches.  On  these  were 
inscribed  illustrative  sentences  in  En- 
glish and  Xatin :  a  child  was  stationed 


in  each,  who  explained  to  the  Queen,  in 
English  verse,  the  meaning  of  the  whole. 
The  first  consisted  of  three  stories^  re- 
presented by  living  figures :  Henry  the 
Seventh  and  his  royal  spouse,  Elizabeth 
of  York,  from  whom  her  Majesty  derived 
her  name — Henry  the  Eighth  and  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  lastly,  her  Majesty  in  per- 
son, all  attired  m  royal  robes.     The 
verses  described  the  felicity  of  that  unioa 
of  the  houses  to  which  she  owed  her  ex* 
istencc.    The  second  pageant  was  staled 
"  the  seat  of  worthy  governance ;    cm 
its  summit  sat  another  representative  of 
the  Queen ;  underneath  were  the  cardi- 
nal virtues,  trampling  under  their  feet 
the  opposite  vices.    The  third  exhibited 
the  ei^ht  Beatitudes,  all  ascribed,  with 
much  ingenuity  of  application,  to   Her 
Majesty.      The  fourth  represented,  ia 
lively  contrast,  the  images  of  a  decayed 
and    flourishing    commonwealth ;    and 
from  a  cave  below,  issued  Time,  leading 
forth  his  daughter  Truth,  who  held  in 
her  hand  an  English  Bible,  which  she 
offered  for  the  Queen's  acceptance.   Eli- 
zabeth received  the  volume,  and  reve- 
rently pressing  it  with  both  hands  to 
her  heart  and  her  lips,  declared  alond, 
amidst  the  tears  and  grateful  benedic- 
tions of  her  people,  that  she  thanked  the 
city  more  for  that  gift  than  for  all  the 
costly  magnificence  they  had  bestowed 
upon  her;   and  that  she  would  often 
read  over  that  blessed  book.     The  last 
pageant  exhibited  **  a  seemly  and  meto 
personage,  richly  apparelled  in  parlia- 
mentary  robes,  with  a  sceptre  in  her 
hand,  over  whose  head  was  writtoi : — 
*  Deborah,  the  judge  and  restorer  of  the 
house  of  Israel!*"      The  Kecorder  of 
London  then  approached  her  Majesty's 
chariot,  near  the  further  end  of  Cheap- 
side — where  ended  the  long  array  of 
the  city  companies,  which  had  lined  the 
streets  all    the  way    from   Fenchurch 
Street — and  presented  her  with  a  splen- 
did   purse,    containing    one    thousand 
marks  in  gold.    To  crown  the  whole, 
those  two  celebrated  personages,  Gog  and 
Magog,  deserted  on  this  memorable  day 
their  accustomed  stations  in  the  Guildr 
hall,  and  reared  up  their  stately  dimen- 
sions on  each  side  of  Temple  Bar ;  with 
joined  hands  they  supported  above  the 
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gate  a  copy  of  Latin  Tenes,  in  which 
WLcy  obligingly  expounded  to  her  Ma- 
jesty the  sense  of  all  the  pageants  which 
Bad  been  presented  to  her  view;  con- 
dading  with  compliments  and  felicita- 
tions suitable  to  the  happy  occasion. 
The  Queen,  in  a  few  cordial  words, 
thanked  the  citizens  for  all  their  cost 
and  pains,  assured  them  that  she  would 
**  stand  their  good  queen ;"  and  passed 
the  gate  amidst  thunders  of  applause. 

The  following  traits  of  Elizabeth's  be- 
haviour on  this  auspicious  day,  are  re- 
corded, with  affectionate  delight,  by 
fiolinshed,  our  early  English  chronicler : 
-— **  *■  Yonder  is  an  ancient  citizen,'  said 
one  of  the  knights  attending  on  her  per- 
son, ^  who  weepeth,  and  tumeth  his  face 
backward :  How  may  it  be  interpreted  ? 
That  he  doth  so  for  sorrow  or  for  glad- 
ness ?'  With  a  just  and  pleasing  confi- 
dence, the  Queen  replied,  *I  warrant 
you  it  is  for  gladness/  How  many  nose- 
gays," proceeds  the  same  chronicler, 
**  did  her  Grace  receive  at  poor  women's 
hands  on  that  joyful  day  ?  How  many 
times  staid  she  her  chariot  when  she 
saw  any  simple  body  offer  to  speak  to 
her  Grace  ?  A  branch  of  rosemary  given 
her  Grace  with  a  supplication  by  a  poor 
woman  about  Fleet  Bridge,  was  seen  in 
her  chariot  till  her  Grace  came  to  West- 
minster." 

<^  Her  Majesty  was  twenty-five  years 
of  age  at  this  auspicious  peridid.  She  was 
a  lady  of  passing  beauty,  of  majestic  de- 
portment, and  so  rarely  qualified  by  ad- 
versity, and  so  well  accomplished  by 
experience  (which  are  most  effectual 
tutors),  that  she  had  purchased  pru- 
dence and  judgment  far  above  the 
capacity  of  her  age.  She  was  pos- 
•eased  of  pregnant  wit  and  wisaom, 
and  virtues  which  gained  for  her  the 
name  and  fame  of  a  gracious  and  popu- 
lar^rincess." 

The  ceremonies  of  the  coronation  took 
{dace  on  the  following  day ;  regulated  in 
everything  by  ancient  custom,  they 
afforaed  httle  scope  for  that  display  of 
popular  sentiments,  which  had  given  so 
intense  an  interest  to  the  procession  of 
the  previous  day.  Great  perplexity  was 
occasioned  by  the  refusal  oi  the  whole 
bench  of  bishops  to  perform  the  corona- 


tion service;  but  at  length,  Ogelthorp, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  gained  over  by 
the  court,  and  the  rite  was  duly  cele- 
brated. This  refusal  of  the  bishops  waa 
wisely  overlooked  by  the  government ; 
but  it  no  doubt  proceeded  partly  from 
a  conviction  that  the  marriage  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  with  Catherine  of  Arragon 
having  been  declared  lawful  and  valid, 
Elizabeth,  as  the  child  of  Anne  Bolcyn, 
must  be  regarded  as  illegitimate,  and  in- 
capable of  succeeding  to  the  throne ; 
and  partly  through  a  suspicious  fear  of 
the  Koman  religion,  conceived  because 
her  Majesty  haa  been  brought  up  from 
the  cradle  in  the  ProtestaAt  faith.  It 
appears  also,  that  Elizabeth  had  a  little 
before  forbidden  a  bishop,  at  divine  ser- 
vice, from  lifting  up  and  adoring  the 
host ;  she  likewise  permitted  the  litany, 
epistles,  and  the  gospels  to  be  trans- 
lated into  English,  which  they  held  as 
execrable.  "  Yet  Queen  Elizabeth," 
says  an  early  and  accurate  historian, 
"  was  truly  godly,  pious,  and  zealously 
devoted ;  for  her  Majesty  was  no  sooner 
out  of  her  bed,  than  she  fell  upon  her 
knees  in  her  private  closet,  and  prayed 
to  God  devoutly.  Certain  hours  were 
by  her  Majesty  reserved,  and  devoted  to 
the  Lord.  Moreover,  her  Majesty  never 
failed  every  Lord's  day  and  holy  day  to 
frequent  the  chapel;  neither  was  any 
prince  ever  more  conversant  in  divine 
service,  or  conducted  himself  with  more 
devotion  than  her  Majesty.  She  zea- 
lously heard  all  the  sermons  in  Lent, 
being  attired  in  black,  and  very  dili- 
gently gave  attention  thereto,  according 
to  the  ancient  use  and  custom ;  although 
she  said,  and  oft-times  repeated,  that 
which  she  had  read  of  Henry  the  Third, 
her  predecessor,  that  her  Majesty  had 
rather  in  her  prayers  speak  to  God  de- 
voutly, than  hear  others  speak  of  Him 
eloquently.  And  concerning  the  cross, 
our  Blessed  Lady  and  the  saints,  she 
never  conceived  irreverently  of  them, 
neither  spake  herself,  nor  suffered  any 
others  to  speak  of  them,  without  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  reverence." 

In  all  probability,  had  she  found  her- 
self free  to  follow  entirely  the  dictates 
of  her  own  inclinations,  Elizabeth  would 
have  established  in  the  church  a  kind  of 
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medium,  like  that  devised  by  her  father, 
for  whose  authority  she  had  the  highest 
veneration.  To  tne  end  of  her  reign 
she  never  could  be  reconciled  to  married 
bishops ;  and  with  respect  to  the  clergy 

fenerally,  she  preferred  the  single  man 
efore  the  married  one.  Lord  Bacon 
relates  the  following  anecdote  :  — 
•*  Uueen  Elizabeth,  on  the  morrow  of  her 
coronation  (it  being  the  custom  to  re- 
lease prisoners  at  the  inauguration  of  a 
princ^,  went  to  the  chapel ;  and  in  the 
great  chamber,  one  of  her  courtiers,  who 
was  well  known  to  her,  either  out  of  his 
own  motion,  or  by  the  instigation  of  a 
wiser  man,  presented  her  with  a  peti- 
tion ;  and  before  a  great  number  of  cour- 
tiers, besought  her  with  a  loud  voice,  that 
now  this  good  time  there  might  be  four 
or  five  more  principal  prisoners  released ; 
these  were  the  four  evangelists,  and  the 
apostle  St  Paul,  who  had  long  been 
shut,  in  an  unknown  tongue,  as  it  were, 
in  prison,  so  as  they  could  not  converse 
with  the  common  people.  The  Queen 
answered  ver^  gravely,  that  it  was  best 
first  to  inqmre  of  themselves  whether 
they  would  be  released  or  not." 

Immediately  on  her  accession,  Eliza- 
beth resolved  to  abolish  the  Catholic 
religion  as  speedily  as  prudence  would 
permit.  According  to  Stowe,  the  mo- 
ment she  had  called  together  her  first 
privy  council,  she  began  to  put  into  prac- 
tice that  oath  of  supremacy  which  her 
father,  Henry  the  Eighth,  first  ordained. 
Amongst  the  many  who  refused  that 
oath,  was  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Dr. 
Heath,  Yet  the  Queen,  having  a  good 
respect  for  him,  would  not  deprive  him 
of  his  title,  but  committed  the  custody 
of  the  great  seal  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
who  from  that  time  was  called  Lord 
Keeper,  and  by  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment exercised  the  power  and  preroga- 
tive of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Dr.  Heath 
only  retaining  the  empty  title.  "At 
this  same  time,"  proceed  the  faithful 
chronicler,  "  the  English  nation  was 
wonderfully  divided  in  opinion,  as  well 
in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  government, 
as  in  divers  points  of  religion,  by  reason 
of  three  important  theological  changes 
within  the  brief  period  of  twelve  years. 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  retained  the  ec- 


clesiastical supremac^Tf  with  the  firrt 
fruits  and  tenths ;  maintained  seven  sa- 
craments, with  obits  and  mass  for  the 
quick  and  the  dead.  Kin?  Edward 
abolished  the  mass,  authorised  one  book 
of  common  prayer  in  English,  with  hal- 
lowing the  aead,  and  wine,  &c.,  and  es- 
tablished only  two  sacraments.  Queen 
Mary  restored  all  things  according  to 
the  Church  of  Kome,  re-established  the 
papal  supremacy,  and,  in  fact,  permitted 
nothing  within  her  dominion  that  was 
was  repuenant  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  but  the  death  of  Mary  was  the 
ruin  of  aU  Abbots,  Priors  and  Irioresses, 
Monks  and  Nuns.  Elizabeth,  on  her 
accession,  commanded  that  no  one  should 
preach  without  a  special  license,  that 
such  rites  and  ceremonies  should  be  used 
in  all  churches  as  had  been  used  in  her 
Highness's  chapel,  and  that  the  epistle 
and  gospel  should  be  read  in  the  En- 
glish tongue;  and  in  her  first  parlia- 
ment, held  at  Westminster,  in  January, 
1559,  she  expelled  the  papal  supremacy, 
resumed  the  first  fruits  and  tenths,  re- 
pressed the  mass,  re-introduced  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Sacraments 
in  the  English  tongue,  and  finally  and 
firmly  re-established  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England."  Whilst  these 
matters  were  pending,  Elizabeth,  to 
prevent  the  Londoners  from  hearin|^ 
political  sermons,  locked  up  the  pulpit 
of  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and  herself,  as 
an  act  of  expediency,  attended  mass  in 
her  own  chapel,  and  outwardly  con- 
formed to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

In  the  same  parliament  that  had  re- 
established the  Protestant  Church  of 
England,  two  questions  were  agitated, 
personally  interesting  to  the  Queen,  her 
title  to  the  crown,  and  her  marriage. 
By  the  counsels  of  the  keeper  of  we 
seals.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  she  refrained 
from  requiring  of  parliament  the  repeal 
of  those  acts  of  her  father's  rei^  which 
had  declared  his  marriage  vnth  Anne 
Boieyn,  her  mother,  null  and  void,  and 
herself  illegitimate.  Reposing  in  the 
well-known  maxim  of  law,  that  the 
crown  once  worn  takes  away  all  defecta 
in  blood,  she  contented  herself  with  a|i 
act  declaratory  in  general  terms  of  hor 
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right  of  succession  to  the  throne,  and 
thus  she  tacitly  admitted  Anne  Boleyn's 
guilt. 

In  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, requesting  her  to  enter  the  mar- 
ried state,  she  said : — *'  In  a  thing  which 
k  not  Tery  pleasing  to  me,  the  infallihle 
testimony  of  your  good  will,  and  all  the 
rest  of  my  people,  is  most  acce^tahle. 
Ah  concerning  your  eager  persuasion  of 
me  to  marriage,  I  must  tell  you,  I  have 
'been  eyer  persuaded,  that  I  was  ordained 
hjf  God  to  consider,  and,  above  all,  to  do 
raose  things  which  appertain  to  his  glorv. 
jlnd  therefore  it  is,  that  I  have  made 
dunce  of  this  kind  of  life,  which  is 
Host  free,  and  agreeable  for  such  hu- 
man affairs  as  may  tend  to  his  service 
•lone;  from  whico,  if  either  the  mar- 
liagsB  which  have  been  offered  to  me  by 
Mfen  powerful  princes,  or  the  danger  of 
attempts  made  against  my  life,  could  no 
.wise  aiyert  me,  it  is  long  since  I  had  any 
^  in  the  honour  of  a  husband;  and  this 
]■  what  I  thought,  when  I  was  a  private 
person ;  but  when  the  public  charge  of 
apoyeminff  the  kingdom  came  upon  me, 
U  seemed  to  me  an  inconsiderate  folly, 
to  draw  upon  myself  the  cares  of  mar- 
ziage.  To  conclude,  I  am  already  bound 
imto  a  husband,  which  is  the  kingdom 
of  England,  and  let  that  suffice  you :" 
ihm^  stretching  out  her  hand,  and'shew* 
wg  the  ring  with  which  she  was  given  in 
marriage,  and  inaugurated  to  A^  king- 
dontf  she  said,  *^  Reproach  me  no  more 
that  I  have  no  children ;  for  every  one 
of  you,  and  as  many  as  are  English,  are 
my  children  and  kinsfolks,  of  whom,  so 
long  as  I  am  not  deprived  (and  God  will 
preserve  me),  you  cannot  charge  me, 
without  offence,  to  be  destitute.  But  in 
this  I  must  commend  you,  that  you  have 
not  appointed  me  a  husband :  for  that 
were  unworthy  the  majesty  of  an  absolute 
princess,  and  the  discretion  of  you  who 
are  bom  my  subjects.  Nevertheless,  if 
God  hath  ordained  me  to  another  course 
of  life,  I  promise  to  do  nothing  to  the 
nrejudice  of  the  commonwealth ;  but,  as 
mr  as  possible,  to  marry  a  husband  as 
ahall  be  careful  for  the  common  good. 
And  if  I  persist  in  remaining  sin^e,  I 
feel  assured  that  God  will  so  direct  my 
counsels  and  yours,  that  you  shall  have 


no  cause  to  doubt  of  a  tncoesacr,  who 
may  be  more  profitable  for  the  common- 
wealth than  ne  who  may  proceed  from 
me,  since  the  posterity  of  good  princes 
doth  oft-times  degenerate.  I^istly,  this 
may  be  sufficient,  both  for  my  memory, 
ana  for  the  honour  of  my  name,  that  when 
I  have  expired  my  last  breath,  these  lines 
may.  be  inscribed  on  my  tomb : — 

HEBB  lilBS  INTEBB'D  BLIZABBTH, 
A.  VIBOIN  PUBE  UNTIL.  HBB  DBATH.'* 

When  Elizabeth  conveyed  to  Philip  of 
Spain  the  formal  announcement  of  the 
death  of  his  late  wife.  Queen  Mary,  she 
added  her  own  anxiety  to  preserve  his 
friendship;  To  this  letter  FhiUp,  who 
had  long  felt  an  attachment  to  Eliza- 
beth, and  wished,  by  a  union  with  Eng- 
land, to  counterbalance  the  united  powers 
of  France  and  Scotland,  replied  by  an 
offer  of  his  hand !  He  undertook  to  pro. 
cure  from  the  Pope  the  necessary  dispen- 
sation for  the  marriage,  which  he  seemed 
confident  would  be  granted  with  ala- 
crity ;  and  ere  Elizabeth's  answer  could 
reach  him,  he  dispatched  envoys  to  Rome 
for  this  purpose.  A  princess  of  a  cha- 
racter less  firm  and  sagacious  than  the 
Queen,  mi^ht  have  found  in  the  splen- 
dour of  Philip's  rank  and  power  tempta- 
tions not  to  be  resisted.  But  Elizabeth 
well  knew  how  odious  Philip's  marriage 
with  her  sister  had  been  to  the  nation. 
She  believed,  if  she  gave  him  her  hand, 
the  legality  of  the  marriage  would  be 
questioned.  She  sympathized  in  the 
reli^ous  sentiments  of  her  Protestant 
subjects ;  she  felt,  too,  all  the  pride  of 
being  independent,  and  looking  round 
vrith  cheerful  confidence  on  a  people  who 
almost  adored  her,  she  formed  the  pa- 
triotic resolution  to  wear  her  English 
diadem  by  the  suffrage  of  the  English 
nation  alone,  exempt  from  the  participa- 
tion of  one  who  ranked  among  the  first 
monarchs  of  Europe.  The  Sjpanish 
ambassador  represented  to  the  Queen, 
that  a  negative  could  not  be  given  to 
the  offer  of  Philip,  without  deeply 
wounding  his  pride  and  his  feelings. 
However,  the  King  of  Spain  soon  con- 
soled himself  for  this  disappointment, 
by  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  France. 

Proposals  for  the  band  of  Elizabolh 
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mow  poured  in  from  almost  eyery  court 
in  Earope.  The  Archduke  Charles,  son 
of  the  Lmperor  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
was  the  next  suitor;  but  his  overtures 
were  also  declined  without  hesitation, 
although  afterwards  renewed  with  some 
prospect  of  success.  Eric,  who  had  now 
ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden,  sent  over 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Finland,  to 
plead  once  more  with  Elizabeth  for  the 
nonour  of  her  hand ;  and  the  King  of 
Denmark,  beinp  determined  that  his 
neighbour  should  not  bear  off  so  glori- 
ous a  prize  without  a  contest,  lost  no 
time  in  dispatching  his  nephew,  the 
Duke  of  Ilolstcin,  on  the  same  distin- 
guished errand.  The  Duke  of  Finland 
was  received  with  high  honours.  Lord 
Robert  Dudley  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
set  out  for  Colchester  to  meet  him,  and 
conduct  him  to  London.  He  was  re- 
ceived at  the  comer  of  Gracechurch 
Street  by  Lord  Ambrose  Dudley  and  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  attended  by 
many  gentlemen  and  ladies  ;  thence,  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  troop  of  yeomen  of  the 
guard  and  gentlemen,  wearing  gold 
chains,  he  proceeded  to  the  palace  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  South- 
wark,  which  was  hung  with  rich  cloth 
of  arras,  wrought  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  silk.  The  Duke  of  Holstein  on  his 
arrival  was  lodged  at  Somerset  Place, 
the  use  of  whicli  the  Queen  had  granted 
to  Lord  Hunsdon.    This  Duke  had  san- 

fuine  expectations  of  success  in  his  suit ; 
ut  the  royal  and  fickle  fair  one  deemed 
it  enough  to  acknowledge  his  pains,  by 
granting  him  an  honourable  reception, 
the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  a  yearly 
pension ! 

Elizabeth  now  frequently  appeared  in 
public,  and  neglected  no  opportunity  of 
increasing  her  popularity  with  the  na- 
tion. On  one  occ'^ion  she  visited  the 
royal  mint,  to  insr^cOt  a  new  coinage 
about  to  be  issued,  which  she  had  the 
merit  of  restoring  to  its  proper  standard. 
She  also  went  over  the  Priory  of  St. 
Mary  Spittle,  in  Bishopsgate  Street, 
noted  for  its  famous  pulpit  cross;  where, 
on  particular  days,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  attended  to  hear  sermons.  She 
was  attended,  as  Stowe  informs  us,  **  by 
a  thousand  men  in  harnesSf  ¥rith  shirts 


of  mail,  corselets,  and  morioe  pikw ;  be- 
s'des  ten  great  pieces  carriea  throngb 
the  city  unto  the  court,  with  drums  and 
trumpets  sounding,  and  two  morke 
dancmgs;  and  in  the  cart  two  white 
bears." 

Again,  having  honoured  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  with  her  company  to  a  splen- 
did supper  at  Baynard's  Castle,  in  Thames 
Street,  she  afterwards  took  boat  and  was 
rowed  up  and  down  the  river ;  hun- 
dreds of  barges  rowing  alongside 'of 
her,  and  thousands  of  people  throngs- 
ing  at  the  water-side  to  gaze  upon  her 
Mnjesty,  rejoicing  to  see  her,  and  to 
partake  of  the  music  and  sights  npon 
the  river. 

The  peer  thus  honoured  was  the  bro- 
ther-in-law of  Catherine  Parr;  Elisa- 
beth entertained  great  respect  for  his 
experience  and  capacity,  admitted  him 
to  her  privy  council,  and  named  him, 
with  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  and  Lord  John  Grey — 
all  leading  men  of  the  Protestant  party 
— to  assist  at  the  meetings  of  divines 
and  men  of  learning,  by  whom  the  reli- 
gious establishment  of  the  country  was 
settled. 

The  arrival  of  ambassadors  of  high 
rank  from  the  King  of  France,  on  the, 
occasion  of  a  peace  recently  concluded 
with  that  country,  afforded  the  Queen 
another  opportunity  of  displaying  all 
the  magnificence  of  her  court.  The 
Duke  de  Montmorenci,  the  chief  of  the 
embassy,  was  lodged  at  the  Bishop  of 
London's  Palace ;  and  the  houses  of  the 
dean  and  canons  of  St.  Paul  were  filled 
with  his  numerous  retinue.  The  gorge- 
ousness  of  the  ambassadors'  dress  was  the 
theme  of  admiration.  The  day  after 
their  arrival  they  were  conducted  m  state 
to  the  court,  where  they  supped  with 
the  Queen,  and  afterwards  partook  of  a 
goodly  banquet,  with  all  manner  of  en- 
tertainment, until  the  hour  of  midnight 
The  next  day  her  Majesty  gave  them  a 
sumptuous  dinner,  followed  by  a  baiting 
of  bulls  and  bears  !  **  The  Queen  her- 
self stood  with  them  in  a  gallery,  enjoy- 
ing the  pastime,  till  six  o'clock ;  when 
they  returned  by  water,  to  sup  with  the 
Bishop  of  London.  On  the  following 
day,  they  visited  the  Paris  Garden,  then 
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m  fiiYourite  place  of  amusement,  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  and  were 
tiiere  entertained  with  another  exhibi- 
tion of  bull  and  bear  baiting."  They 
departed  in  two  days  afterwards, 
"teking  their  barge  towards  Graves- 
end,"  highly  delighted  with  their  hos- 
pitable reception,  and  carr^ring  with 
them  a  number  of  mastiffs,  given  them 
to  hunt  the  wolves  in  the  forests  of 
France. 

The  Queen,  at  this  period,  took  up 
her  residence  in  her  favourite  summer 
palace  at  Greenwich,  and  the  London 
companies  were  ordered  to  muster  their 
men-at-arms  in  the  adjoining  park.  Of 
the  fourteen  hundred  men  assembled  on 
this  occasion,  eight  hundred  were  armed 
in  fine  corselets,  bearing  the  long  Moorish 
pike;  two  hundred  were  hsdberdiers, 
wearing  another  species  of  armour,  called 
Almain  or  German  rivets ;  and  the  gun- 
ners or  musketeers  were  equipped  in 
coats  of  mail,  with  morions  or  steel  caps. 
Her  Majesty,  surrounded  by  a  splendid 
court,  beheld  their  evolutions  from  a 
gallery  over  the  park-gate.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  the  Queen  s  pensioners  were 
appointed  to  '*  run  with  the  spear" — a 
cnivalrous  exhibition,  which  delighted 
the  warlike  imagination  of  £liz{U)eth. 
In  the  park  of  Greenwich,  a  banquet- 
ing-house  was  erected  for  her  Majesty, 
"made  with  &r  poles,  decked  with 
branches  of  birch,  and  all  manner  of 
field  and  garden  flowers."  Tents  were 
also  erected  for  her  household,  and  a 
place  prepared  for  the  tilters.  After  the 
exercises  were  over,  the  Queen  gave  a 
supper  in  the  banqueting-house,  which 
was  succeeded  by  a  masque,  and  a  splen- 
did banquet.  '*  And  then  followed  great 
casting  of  fire-works  and  shooting  of 
guns  till  midnight."  The  band  of  gentle- 
men pensioners,  the  boast  and  orna- 
ment of  Elizabeth's  court,  was  the  most 
splendid  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  It  was  composed  of  the  flower 
of  the  English  nobili^ ;  and  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  serve  in  its  ranks,  was  redded 
as  a  distinction  worthy  the  ambition  of 
young  men  of  the  highest  families.  It 
was  a  saying  of  the  Earl  of  Clare^  that 
while  he  was  a  pensioner  of  Queen  Eli- 
labethy  he  did  not  know  a  tporse  man 


[  [one  of  less  wealth  and  distinguished 
birth]  in  the  whole  band  than  himself; 
yet  he  was  then  inheriting  an  estate  of 
four  thousand  a  year.  "  It  was  the  con- 
stant custom  of  the  Queen/'  says  C  ollins, 
"  to  call  out  of  all  counties  in  the  king- 
dom, the  gentlemen  of  the  greatest  hopes 
and  of  the  best  fortunes  and  families,  and 
with  them  to  fill  the  more  honourable 
places  of  the  household  servants;  by 
which  she  honoured  them,  obliged  their 
kindred  and  alliance,  and  fortified  her- 
self." 

On  the  seventeenth  of  July,  1669,  Eliza- 
beth set  out  on  the  first  of  those  royal 
progressesy  which  form  so  striking  a  fea- 
ture in  her  domestic  history.  **  in  these 
journeys,"  says  Bohun,  "  she  was  most 
easy  to  be  approached ;  private  persons 
and  magistrates,  men  ana  women,  coun- 
try.people  and  children,  came  joyfully 
and  without  fear  to  wait  upon  her.'  Her 
ears  were  then  open  to  the  complaints 
of  the  a£9icted,  and  of  those  that  had 
been  in  any  way  injured.  She  would 
not  suffer  the  meanest  of  her  people  to 
be  shut  out  from  the  place  where  she  re- 
sided ;  but  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the 
least,  were  then  in  a  manner  levelled. 
She  took  with  her  own  hand,  and  read 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  the  petitions 
of  the  poorest  rustics.  And  she  would 
frequently  assure  them,  that  she  would 
take  particular  care  of  their  affairs ;  and 
she  would  ever  be  as  good  as  her  word. 
She  was  never  seen  angry  with  the  most 
unseasonable  of  uncourtly  approach;  she 
was  never  offended  with  the  most  impu- 
dent or  importunate  petitioner.  Nor 
was  there  any  thing  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  reign  that  more  won 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  than  this  her 
wonderful  facility  and  condescension, 
and  the  sweetness  and  pleasantness 
with  which  she  entertained  all  who 
came  to  her." 

The  first  stage  of  the  Queen's  pro- 
gpress  was  to  Diutford,  in  Kent,  whence 
she  proceeded  to  Cobham  Hall,  where 
she  was  sumptuously  entertained  by 
Lord  Cobham,  a  nobleman  who  en- 
joyed a  large  share  of  her  royal  favour, 
Eltham  was  her  next  stage;  and  she 
next  visited  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  at 
the  magnificent  palace    of    Nonsucli. 
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The  Knrl  rccciYcd  her  with  the  utmost 
iniignificcnce.  On  Sunday  night,  a 
banquet,  a  muk,  and  a  concert  were  the 
cnt<'rtainnicnt8.  The  next  day  she  wit- 
ncHHcd  a  hunt,  from  a  standing  erected 
for  )ht  in  the  park,  and  the  children  of 
Ht  Paul's  performed  a  play ;  after  which, 
a  costly  banquet  was  served  up  in  gilt 
dishes.  On  her  departure,  she  was  pre- 
sented with  a  cupboard  of  plate  by  the 
noble  host,  who,  on  this  occasion,  looked 
to  a  high  and  splendid  recompense — not 
less  than  the  fair  hand  of  the  illustrious 
(lu(;en  herself;  but,  like  other  and  more 
illustrious  suitors,  ho  was  doomed  to 
diNap]M>intment. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  a 

Somnous  funeral  ceremony  took  place  in 
t.  Pniirs  ('athcdral,  in  memory  oi  Henry 
the  Heeond,  of  Franco.  A  hearse,  mag- 
nitl(;(>ntly  adorned  with  the  banners  and 
eitcutcheons  of  the  deceased,  was  placed 
in  the  rliurch;  a  numerous  train  of 
lordf  and  gentlemen  attended  as  moum- 
(•rs ;  nnd  uU  the  ceremonies  of  a  real 
funeral  were  duly  performed.  This  was 
A  customary  tnbute,  at  that  period, 
amtmg  the  l^rinces  of  Europe  to  the 
memory  of  each  other.  In  the  month 
of  Deciimber  following,  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  SijfTolk  was  interred,  with 
much  pomp,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Hho  was  tho  grand-daughter  of  Henry 
the  Hevonth.  After  the  tragical  end  of 
lier  misguided  husband,  and  of  Lady 
Jane  drey,  her  eldest  daughter,  the 
Duchess  was  permitted  to  remain  in  un- 
molest<;d  ])rivacy ;  and  she  had  subsc- 

Jutnitly  renderea  herself  utterly  insigni- 
cant,'byan  obscure  marriage  with 
one  Stoke,  a  young  man  who  was  her 
master  of  the  horse.  When  tho  news 
of  this  connection  reached  the  ears  of 
Elizabeth,  she  exclaimed,  with  surprise 
and  indignation  —  "What I  has  the 
Duchess  married  her  horse-keeper?" 
To  which  Cecil  replied,  with  unpardon- 
able freedom,  "Yes,  Madam,  and  she 
says  your  Majesty  would  like  to  do  so 
too!"  Wo  need  hardly  remark,  that 
her  favourite.  Lord  Rooert  Dudley,  at 
that  time  filled  the  office  of  Master  of 
the  Horse  to  the  Queen.  His  long  inti- 
macy with  the  Queen  was  apparent  to 
all  observers,  and  occasioned  fears  and 


jealousies  to  her  best  friends  and 
counsellors. 

A  royal  proclamatioii  was  this  ^ 
issued,  to  check  the  prersiling  laxn^m 
dress,  which  at  that  period  was  inveigned 
a^nst  by  Bishop  Pilkington,  wh6,  im 
his  sermons,  cautions  the  people  agaimt 
wearing  "fine-fingered  romers,  witk 
sables  about  their  necks,  corked  slippen^ 
trimmed  buskins,  and  warm  nutteas. 
These  tender  Pamels,"  says  the  homely 
bishop, "  must  have  one  gown  for  theday, 
another  for  the  night ;  one  long,  another 
short,  one  for  winter,  another  for  som- 
mer.  One  furred  through,  another  bat 
faced;  one  for  the  won-day,  another 
for  the  holy-day.  One  of  this  odour, 
another  of  that.  One  of  doth,  anotiier 
of  silk  or  damask.  Change  of  apparel ; 
one  afore  dinner,  another  after ;  one  of 
Spanish  fashion,  another  of  Torker. 
Ajid,  to  be  brief,  neyer  content  with 
enough,  but  always  deyising  new  and 
strange  fashions.  Yea,  a  ruffian  will 
have  more  in  his  ruff  and  his  hose,  than 
he  should  spend  in  a  year:  he  who 
ought  to  go  m  a  russet  coat,  spends  as 
much  on  apparel  for  himsdf  and  his 
wife,  as  his  father  would  haye  kept  a 
good  house  with."  The  affectation  of 
wearing  by  turns  the  costume  of  aU  na- 
tions of  Europe,  vrith  which  the  Qneen 
herself  was  not  a  little  accustomed,  may 
bo  partly  traced  to  the  habit  of  imp<Mrt- 
ing  articles  of  dress  from  abroad,  and 
partly  to  the  taste  for  travelling,  which, 
since  the  revival  of  learning,  had  been 
laudably  prevalent  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry. 

An  act  of  Parliament  was  also  passed 
in  this  year,  which  is  illustratiye  of  the 
fanaticism  of  the  early  Protestant  di- 
vines. The  Catholics  were  accused  of 
employing  enchantment  and  witchcraft 
in  their  religious  services,  and  it  was 
feared  "  by  many  good  and  sober  men" 
that  these  dealers  in  the  black  art  might 
even  bewitch  the  Queen  herself.  It  was 
thought  necessary,  therefore,  by  the 
efilightened  Parliament  of  Elizabeth,  to 
forbid,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  the 
use  of  these  mysterious  practices.  The 
learned  Bishop  Jewel  led  the  way  in  in- 
spiring these  superstitious  terrors.  In 
a  discourse  delivered  before  the  Queen 
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nd  hsr  conrt,  he  layi,  "Witcha  ani 
•onierers  within  the  lost  few  years  Iist 
mBTYeUonslT  ineiroued  within  your  Ha 
jttCfa  donunioDB.  Tkite  tyn  have  jm 
MM(  rvideHt  arid  man^at  mark>  of  (Mr 
icitkednat.  Tonr  Majesty's  sabjecta 
mne  Rwsy  ereu  unto  death ;  their  c<dour 
ndeth ;  their  flesh  roUeth ;  their  speech 
u  bennmbed ;  their  semea  ate  bereft. 
Wherefore  your  poor  aubjecCa  moat 
hnmUs  petilioii  to  your  Majesty,  that 


the  laws  toaching  luch  naleftclora  may 
be  put  in  due  eiecntion.  For  the  shod 
oftbemis  g^eat,  their  doinga  horrible, 
their  malice  iatolenible,  the  eiamplea 
moat  miserHble.  And  I  pny  God  they 
may  ne»er  practise  farther  than  upon 
year  Majestv'a  Buhjects," — Verily,  wa 
are  much  indehtcil  to  the  Parliament  of 
Qoeen  Elizabeth,  far  so  effeetnallT  pat- 
down  the  odious  pnicticei  of  thcae 
the  black  art  2 


One  dowi 


CHAPTER  V. 

Sir  Tiomai  CAahrur — Jfytterimu  diath  ef  Lady  Dudhy — CHriaut  pariieulart 
rapeditig  Budleg  and  EUnbetli—Mary,  Quern  of  Scott— The  Queen  md  tie 
Dean  ef  Chrittehvreh—Deter^vm  of  St.  Poafi  in  the  time  of  Elizaielh— 
Splendid  pretettt  from  Erie,  King  of  Steeden,  and  preptralione  for  hit  viiil — 
ElitabttKi  emel  treatment  of  the  Eari  and  ComUeti  if  Hertfont—Faiee  like. 
NMIM  of  the  Queen — Boyal  vitil  la  Camirid^, 


T  the  close  of  the 
jrear  ieS9,  Sir  Tho- 
Bui  Chaloner, — the 


d  by  Eliiflbeth, 
ui  >  poataciipt  Id 
»  of   his    official 
'  lettera  to  Secretary 
Gaol,  thva  rtalei  hia  ofnnioa  on  a  point 


T  Majesty  :- 


'  yon,  Sir,  theae  follcs  are 
ed,  where  I  spoke  of  one 
too  much  ia  favonr,  aa  they  esteem.  I 
think  ye  gnesa  whom  they  named ;  if  ye 
do  no^  I  will  in  my  next  letters  write 
(drtber.  To  tell  yon  what  1  coacci»a^ 
«  young  Princess  cannot  be  too  wary 
what  conntenance  or  ftmiliar  demon- 
stration she  maketh  to  one  more  than 
another.  This  delay  of  ripe  time  for 
Biarriage,  miniatreth  matter  to  lewd 
tongnes  to  descant  .unon,  and  breedeth 
cdhtemjit.  1  would  1  had  but  one  hour's 
talk  with  you.  If  I  truab^d  not  your 
good  nature,  I  would  not  write  thus 
much;  which,  neverthclras,  I  humbly 
prw  joa  to  receiTe  aa  written  to  your- 


S-" 


s  of  Cetil, 


the  Queen's  eitraoiriinary  behayiour  to 
Dudley,  exactly  ooincidea  with  those  of 
his  fnend  Chaloner;  and  fears  for  the 
reputation  of  Elizabeth  gave  additional 
urgency,  at  this  period,  to  thoao  plead- 
ings in  farour  of  matrimony,  wliich  her 
cooncil  felt  compelled  to  press  upon  her 
attention  ao  often  and  so  mitch  in  vain. 
Alas !  for  the  honour  of  the  maiden 
Queen— her  constant  and  insariable  re- 
fusals of  all  matrimonial  offers  arc  easily 
accounted  for— she  lored,  and  was  b«- 
loved  iu  return,  by  a  mar  already  yoked 
to  a  helpmate— a  pampered  minion] — 
and  a  circumstance  soon  after  occurred, 
which  rendered  her  anticipated  choice 
of  a  hnaband  an  object  no  longer  of  hope 
and  joy,  but  one  of  general  dissatisfac- 
tion and  alarm. 

At  the  moment  when  the  whispered 
scandal  of  the  conrt  had  apprised  Lord 
Dudley  bow  obrious  to  all  obserrera 
the  parlialitT  of  his  Sovereign  had  be- 
come; — at  the  moment  when  her  rejee- 
lion  of  tho  proposals  of  so  many  foreign 
Princes  had  conRniicd  the  auspicion, 
that  her  heart  and  affections  were 
placed  on  one  of  her  own  subjects  :— at 
such  a  moment,  when,  in  short,  every 
tiling  oonspired  to  sanction  hope*  in  tM 
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breast  of  Dudley,  which,  under  any 
other  circumstances,  would  have  ap- 
peared visionary  and  presumptuous; — 
at  the  very  juncture  most  favourable  to 
his  ambition,  but  most  perilous  to  liis 
reputation,  Lord  Kobert  Dudley  lost  his 
wife — by  a  sudden  and  mysterious  fate. 
This  unfortunate  lady  had  been  sent  by 
her  husband,  under  the  protection  of 
Sir  Richard  Vemey,  one  of  his  retainers, 
to  Cumnor  House,  in  Berkshire ;  a  soli- 
tary mansion,  inhabited  by  Anthony 
Foster,  also  a  dependant  of  Dudley,  and 
bound  to  him  by  particular  obligations. 
Here  she  soon  after  met  with  an  un- 
timely death  ;  and  Vemey  and  Foster, 
who  appear  to  have  been  alone  in  the 
house  Miith  her,  gave  out  that  it  hap- 

Siued  by  an  accidental  fall  down  stairs, 
ut  this  story  gained  so  little  credit  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  reports  of  the 
most  dreadful  import  were  quickly  pro- 
pagated. These  rumours  soon  reached 
the  ears  of  the  conscientious  Thomas 
Lewcr,  Prebendary  of  Coventry,  who 
immediately  addressed  to  the  Secretaries 
of  State  an  earnest  remonstrance,  still 
extant,  beseeching  them  to  cause  strict 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  affair ;  as  it 
was  the  universal  belief  that  the  ladif  had 
been  murdered.  No  steps  were  taken  in 
consequence  of  this  application  ;  it  was 
of  too  dreadful  a  nature,  and  involved 
consequences  which  might  well  make 
sycophants  shudder.  It  is,  however,  a 
fact,  that  not  only  the  popular  voice, 
which  was  ever  hostile  to  Dudley,  con- 
tinued to  accuse  him  as  the  perpetrator 
or  contriver  of  her  fate,  but  Cecil  him- 
self, in  a  memorandum  drawn  up  some 
years  after,  of  '^  reasons  against  tlie 
Queen's  making  Dudley  her  husband ;" 
mentions,  among  other  objections,  '*  that 
he  was  rendered  infamous  by  the  death 
of  his  wife."  It  is  also  certain  that  the 
Queen  took  no  cognizance  of  this  affair, 
beyond  declaring  "  that  Dudley  was  then 
in  the  court,  and  none  of  his  at  the  at- 
tempt at  his  wife's  house,  and  that  it 
fell  out  as  should  neither  touch  his 
honesty  nor  honour."  In  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  country,  however,  this 
miserable  favourite  ever  after  passed  for 
a  dark  and  dangerous  intriguer,  capable 
of  perpetratiug  any  villany,  and  skilful 


enough  to  conceal  his  atrocity  under  a 
cloak  of  artifice  and  hypocrisy,  impene- 
trable to  the  too  partial  eyes  of  the  cre- 
dulous Elizabeth,  though  obvious  to  idl 
the  world  beside.  This  idea  of  his  cha- 
racter caused  him  afterwards  to  be 
accused  of  attempting  the  lives  of  several 
other  persons,  wno  opportunely  perished 
to  facilitate  his  guilty  purposes. 

The  statements  in  tne  Burleigh  Papers, 
that  Elizabeth,  upon  returning  one  dark 
night  from  an  evening  entertainment  at 
Lord  Dudley's,  fell  into  conversation 
with  his  torch-bearers,  and  told  them 
that  she  would  make  Dudley  the  best 
man  that  ever  bare  his  name — meaning, 
that  she  would  marry  him — is  too  absurd 
to  be  accredited.  When  Elizabeth 
travelled  on  these  occasions,  she  was 
always  attended  by  courtiers,  and  surr 
rounded  by  her  guards :  besides,  she  was 
not  the  Princess  to  make  confidants  of 
such  mean-bom  persons  as  torch- bearers. 

In  1560,  Francis  the  Second  died, 
when  his  beautiful  widow,  the  unfortu- 
nate Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  at  the  earn- 
est entreaty  of  her  Scottish  subjects, 
resolved  to  retum  to  the  kingdom  of  her 
ancestors ;  and,  with  this  view,  she  sent 
to  reouest  a  safe  conduct  from  the  hands 
of  Elizabeth,  who  replied,  that  Mary 
had  only  to  ratify  the  treatv  of  Edin- 
burgh (by  one  article  of  which  Mary 
was  never  to  resume  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land^, and  instructed  Throgmorton,  the 
English  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
France,  strong^ly  to  urge  her  immediate 
compliance  with  this  demand.  The 
Queen  of  Scots,  however,  as  the  nearest 
heir  to  the  English  crown,  persisted  in 
her  resolution  to  maintain  her  lawful 
rights,  and  assured  Throgmorton,  that 
she  was  vexed  at  having  exposed  her- 
self needlessly  to  such  a  reiusal ;  and 
that  doubtless  she  would  be  enabled  to 
retum  to  her  own  country  without  the 
permission  of  Elizabeth :  she  then 
abmptly  put  an  end  to  the  interview, 
and  reached  Scotland  in  safety.  The 
enmity  between  these  illustrious  kins- 
women henceforth  became  irreparable. 
A  personal  conference  between  the  two 
Queens  was  proposed  to  be  held  at 
York,  but  Elizabeth  ultimately  declined 
the  internew,  being  unwiUing  to  aftozd 
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her  beautiM  and  eaptivating  rival  an 
opportunity  of  winning  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  the  English  people. 

The  zeal  against  popery  now  shewed 
itself  by  many  acts  of  the  Queen  and 
her  goTemment.  All  the  altars  in 
Westminster  Abbey  were  ordered  to  be 
pulled  down,  and,  about  the  same  time, 
a  remarkable  scene  occurred  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  dean  of  Christchurch, 
Dr.  Sampson.  On  new  year's  day,  1561, 
her  Majesty  went  in  state  to  St.  Paul's, 
when  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
dean.  Thinkine  to  gratify  her,  on  that 
day,  with  an  elegant  ana  appropriate 
present,  the  worthy  doctor  had  procured 
•ome  illuminated  prints,  illustratiye  of 
the  acts  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  which 
he  caused  to  be  inserted  in  a  richly- 
bound  prayer-book,  and  laid  on  the 
Queen's  cushion  for  her  use.  Her  Ma- 
jesty opened  the  volume,  but  on  behold- 
ing the  prints  she  changed  colour, 
frowned,  and  called  to  the  verger  to 
bring  her  the  book  she  was  accustomed 
to  have.  The  sendee  ended^  she  went 
into  the  vestry,  and  inquired  of  the 
dean  who  had  Drought  that  book  ?  and 
when  he  explained  Uiat  he  had  intended 
it  as  a  present  for  her  Majesty,  she 
lectured  him  severely;  inquired  if  he 
was  ignorant  of  her  proclamation  aeainst 
images,  pictures,  and  Romish  reiiques 
in  the  churches,  and  of  her  aversion  to 
all  idolatry;  and  strictly  ordered  that 
no  similar  mistake  should  occur  in  fu- 
ture. It  is  singular,  that,  at  this  very 
time,  Elizabeth  kept  a  crucifix  in  her 
own  private  chapel,  and  that  the  dean 
of  Christchurch  was  so  far  from  being 
popishly  inclined,  that  he  had,  only  the 
Tear  before,  refused  the  bishopric  of 
Norwich  on  account  of  the  habits  and 
ceremonies  attending  the  office.  But 
Elizabeth  was  fond  of  showing  her  zeal 
on  all  public  occasions  against  the  Pa- 
pists, on  whose  down&ll  her  existence 
as  a  Queen  depended. 

This  year  the  steeple  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  the  loftiest  in  the  kingdom, 
was  struck  by  lightning,  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed, together  ¥rith  the  bells  and  the 
roof.  The  papists  represented  the  ac 
cident  as  a  juc(gment  of  heaven  for  the 
discontinuance  oi  the  matins  and  other 


services  which  were  wont  to  be  per> 
formed  in  the  church,  whilst  the  Pro- 
testants regarded  it  as  a  judgment  for 
the  abuses  by  which  the  church  had 
formerly  been  polluted,  under  the  sway 
of  the  papists.  In  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished at  the  time,  the  Lishop  of  bur- 
ham  says : — '*  No  place  had  been  more 
abused  than  St.  Paul's — it  was  no  won- 
der, th^efore,  that  God  had  overthrown 
it  now.  From  the  top  of  the  spire,  at 
coronations  or  other  solemn  triumphs, 
some  for  vain  glory  had  used  to  throw 
themselves  down  by  a  rope,  and  so  killed 
themselves,  vainly  to  please  other  men's 
eyes.  At  the  battlements  of  the  steeple, 
their  popish  anthems  were  sometimes 
used  to  call  upon  their  gods,  with  torch 
and  taper  in  the  evenings.  In  the  top 
of  one  of  the  pinnacles  was  Lollard's 
tower,  where  many  an  innocent  soul  had 
been  by  them  cruelly  tormented  and 
murdered.  In  the  middlemost  alley 
was  their  long  censer,  reaching  from  the 
roof  to  the  ground ;  as  though  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  down  in  their  censing,  in 
the  likeness  of  a  dove.  In  the  arches, 
men  commonly  complained  of  wrong 
and  delayed  judgements  in  ecclesiastical 
causes :  and  divers  persons  had  been 
condemned  there,  by  Annas  and  Caia- 

Ehas,  for  Christ's  cause.  Their  images 
ung  on  every  wall,  pillar,  and  door, 
with  their  pilgrimages  and  worshipping ; 
passing  over  their  massing  and  many 
altars,  and  the  rest  of  their  popish  ser- 
vice. The  south  alley  was  for  usury 
and  popery ;  the  north  for  simony ;  and 
the  norse-fair  in  the  midst  for  all  kind 
of  bargains,  meetings,  brawlings,  mur- 
ders, conspiracies.  The  font  for  ordi- 
nary payments  of  money,  was  as  well 
known  to  all  men  as  the  beggar  knows 
his  dish.  So  that  without  and  within, 
above  the  ground  and  under,  over  the 
roof  and  beneath,  from  the  top  of  the 
steeple  and  spire  down  to  the  low  floor, 
not  one  spot  was  free  from  wickedness." 
Eric,  now  King  of  Sweden,  whose 
hopes  of  ultimate  success  in  his  matri- 
monial addresses  to  Elizabeth  were  con- 
tinued, in  spite  of  the  repeated  denials 
of  the  Queen,  had  sent  to  her  Majesty 
a  royal  present,  and  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  foUowing  in  person.    The  pre- 
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sent,  which  consisted  of  eighteen  large 
piebald  horses,  and  two  ship  loads  of  the 
most  precious  articles,  the  produce  of 
his  country,  was  well  received ;  but  as 
Elizabeth  was  determined  not  to  relent 
in  favour  of  her  royal  lover,  she  wrote 
to  him,  expressing  her  anxious  hope 
that  be  would  spare  himself  the  fatigue 
of  a  fruitless  voyage.  Fearing,  how* 
ever,  that  he  might  be  already  on  his 
journey,  she  made  preparations  for  re- 
ceiving him  with  hospitality  and  splen- 
dour. Amongst  the  state  papers  of  the 
time,  we  find  a  letter  from  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  setting 
forth :  **  That  whereas  certain  book- 
binders and  stationers  did  utter  certain 
papers,  wherein  were  printed  the  face 
of  her  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Sweden ; 
although  her  Majesty  was  not  displeased 
that  either  her  own  face,  or  that  of  this 
King,  should  be  pourtrayed,  yet  to  be 
joined  in  the  same  paper  with  him,  or 
any  other  Prince  who  was  known  to 
have  proposed  marriage  to  her,  was 
what  she  could  not  allow.  Accordingly, 
it  was  her  pleasure,  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
should  seize  all  such  papers,  and  pack 
them  up,  so  that  none  of  them  should 
get  abroad,  otherwise  she  might  seem 
to  authorize  this  joining  of  herself  in 
marriage  to  him,  which  might  affect  her 
honour."  Next  we  have  a  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  directing  the  manner 
in  which  he  should  meet  the  King,  if 
he  landed  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk,  which 
thus  concludes : — ^*  Because  the  Queen's 
Majesty  is  a  maid,  in  this  case  would 
many  things  be  omitted  in  honour  and 
courtesy,  which  otherwise  were  meet  to 
be  showed  to  him,  as  in  like  cases  hath 
been  of  Kings  of  this  land  to  others ; 
and  therefore  it  shall  be  necessary,  that 
the  gravest^  of  her  council  do,  as  of 
their  own  judgment,  excuse  the  lack 
thereof  to  the  King ;  and  yet,  on  their 
own  parts,  offer  the  King  all  the  sup- 
plemental honours  in  their  power,  with 
all  due  reverence." 

Notwithstanding  these  preparations, 
the  King  of  Sweden  never  made  his  ap- 
pearance, he  having  received  the  answer 
of  Elizabeth  at  the  moment  of  embark- 
ing^ for  England.  Elizabeth  ought  cer- 
tainly not  to  have  accepted  the  magnifi- 


cent present  of  the  disappointed  Erie ; 
but  we  suppose  that  would  have  beat 
contrary  to  the  royal  etiquette,  or,  at 
least,  that  the  maiden  Queen  whose  ac- 
quisitiveness was  remarkable,  so  repre- 
sented it. 

"VVhilst  the  Queen  was  at  Ipswich,  in 
the  autnmn  of  1561,  the  court  ^was 
startled  by  the  discovery  that  the  Lady 
Catherine  Grey — the  heiress  of  the  house 
of  Suffolk,  who  was  formerly  nnit^  to 
Lord  Herbert,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, Ton  the  same  day  that  her  eldeit 
sister,  the  unfortunate  Ladv  Jane  Grey, 
married  Guildford  Dudley),  but  whote 
union  with  that  nobleman  had  been  dis- 
solved, at  the  instance  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke — had  stolen  a  match  with  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  son  of  the  Protector 
Somerset,  and  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
coming a  mother.  On  being  questioned, 
the  lady  admitted  the  fact,  confened 
her  pregnancy,  and  declared  herself  to 
be  the  lawful  wife  of  the  EarL  Her 
degree  of  relationship  to  the  Queen  was 
not  so  near  as  to  render  her  marriage 
without  the  royal  consent  illegal ;  yet, 
by  an  arbitrary  and  cruel  stretch  of  au- 
thority, Lady  Catherine  was  immediately 
sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  The  Ean 
of  Hertford,  her  husband,  was  also  com- 
mitted to  the  same  place,  on  the  charge 
of  having  seduced  a  royal  maiden. — 
The  unfortunate  lady,  and  those  who 
had  been  in  her  confidence,  were  treated 
with  harshness  and  indignity.  From 
the  Queen's  warrant  to  Mr.  Warner, 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  wo  learn  the 
cruel  advantage  taken  of  her  situation : 
— "  Our  pleasure  is,  that  ye  shall,  by 
our  command,  examine  the  Lady  Ca- 
therine very  strictly;  how  many  hatii 
been  privy  to  the  love  between  her  and 
the  Earl  of  Hertford  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  let  her  certainly  understand, 
that  she  shall  have  no  manner  of  favour, 
except  she  will  show  the  truth,  not  onlj 
what  ladies  or  gentlewomen  of  this 
court  were  privy  thereto,  but  also  what 
lords  and  gentlemen.  We  earnestly 
require  you  to  use  your  diligence  in  this 
matter.  Ye  shall  also  send  to  Alderman 
Lodge,  secretly,  for  St.  Low,  and  shall 
put  her  in  awe  of  divers  matters,  as  if 
confessed  by  the  Lady  Catherincy  and 
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BO  also  deal  with  her,  that  she  may  con- 
fess to  you  all  har  Imowledge  touching 
this  affair.  It  is  certain  that  there  hath 
been  great  practices  and  purposes ;  and 
since  the  death  of  Lady  J  ane  Grey  she 
hath  been  most  privy  thereto.  And  as 
ye  shall  see  occasion,  so  ye  may  keep 
St.  Low  two  or  three  nights,  more  or 
less,  and  let  her  he  returned  to  Lodge's, 
or  kept  still  with  you,  as  ye  shall  think 
meet.^' 

The  Countess  of  Hertford  ^ve  birth 
to  a  male  child  soon  after  her  imprison- 
ment, which  was  rq^arded  as  illegiti- 
mate, and  the  unfortunate  parent  was 
doomed  to  a  further  imprisonment,  at 
the  arbitra£y  pleasure  of  the  maiden 
Queen !  Tne  birth  of  a  second  male 
child,*  the  firuit  of  stolen  meetings  be- 
tween the  captive  pair,  aggravated,  in 
the  jealous  eyes  of  the  match-marring 
tovereign,  their  common  guilt !  It  was  a 
glorious  opportunity  for  Elizabeth  to 
vomit  forth  her  spleen,  on  account  of 
her  own  intrigues,  when  Princess,  with 
the  late  Lord  Admiral  Seymour  having 
been  detected  and  exposed.  Warner, 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  was  dis- 
missed, for  permitting  or  conniving  at 
what  the  Queen  was  pleased  to  term 
'*  their  illicit  intercourse ;"  and  the 
Earl  of  Hertford  was  sentenced,  in  the 
iniquitous  Star  Chamber,  to  a  fine  of 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  (an  immense 
sum  in  those  days),  for  the  double  offence 
of  corrupting  a  female  of  the  royal 
blood,  and  of  breaking  his  prison  to 
repeat  the  offence ! 

It  was  some  consolation  to  this  per- 
secuted pair,  to  learn,  that,  under  all 
their  accumulated  sufferings,  the  public 
voice  was  unanimous  in  their  favour. 
Ko  one  for  a  moment  doubted  but  that 
they  were  lawfully  married; — a  fact 
afterwards  fully  established,  and  it  was 
naturally  asked  "  by  what  right,  or  on 
what  principle,  her  Majesty  presumed 
to  keep  asunder  those  whom  God  had 
joined  together  in  wedlock  ?"    But  this 

*  Sir  Egerton  Brjrdgea,  in  GolUns's  Peerage, 
mjB  that  she  had  three  children;  Edward, 
vbo  died  young ;  Edward,  Lord  Beiauchamp, 
and  Thomas,  who  married  Isabella,  daughter 
•f  Edward    Onley,   of  Catesby,  in   North- 
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symnathy  of  the  people  only  stimulated 
the  Monarch  to  greater  cruelty.  It  wai 
necessary  to  intimidate  the  people  by 
strong  measures!  To  the  eternal  dis- 
grace of  Elizabeth's  character  and  go- 
vernment, she  barbarously  and  illegidly 
detained  her  ill-fated  kinswoman,  first 
in  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  in  private 
custody,  till  the  day  of  her  death  in 
January,  1567  ;  *  and  her  husband 
having  already  added  to  the  original  of- 
fence of  marrying  a  princess,  the  further 
crime  of  begetting  {estimate  children, 
was  sentenc^,  in  addition  to  his  heavy 
fine,  to  a  long  imprisonment  of  nine 
years !  So  much  for  the  jealous  spleen 
of  the  maiden  Queen !  It  is,  however, 
some  satisfaction  to  find,  that  by  a  pro- 
cess in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  with 
which  the  Queen  could  not  interfere, 
the  Earl  of  Hertford  finally  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  legitimacy  of  his 
children. 

The  royal  virgin  being  now  in  hct 
THIRTIETH  TEAR,  was  80  aunoycd  on 
account  of  certain  ill-favoured  likenesses 
of  her  gracious  countenance,  which  had 
obtained  general  circulation,  that  her 
minister  Cecil  drew  up  and  published  a 
proclamation,  stating  that  none  of  her 
portraits  hitherto  published  came  up  to 
the  original  *,  that  she  had  resolved,  by 
the  advice  of  her  council,  to  procure  an 
exact  likeness  from  the  pencil  of  some 
**  cunning  painter,"  ana  therefore  she 
strictly  forbade  any  one  to  publish  new 
portraits  of  her  '•* person  or  visage" 
without  license,  or  to  sell  or  exhibit  the 
old  ones  until  they  had  been  remodelled 
according  to  the  correct  likeness  to  be 
forthwith  published  by  authority. 

This  was  a  strange  topic  for  the  deli- 
beration of  the  wise  Elizabeth  and  her 
enlightened  ministers !  But  it  appears, 
the  perpetual  subject  of  marriage  was 
again  agitated  by  ner  Parliament  and  by 
foreign  rrinces.  According  to  Strype, 
"  The  Duke  of  Wirtemburg,  a  German 
Protestant  Prince,  had  lately,  in  the 

*  Perhaps  Katherine  Grey*8  real  crime  in 
the  eyes  of  Elizabeth  was  her  being  tho 
sister  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  the  heir  of 
the  house  of  Suffolk,  upon  which  it  was  go- 
nerally  considered  that  the  right  to  tho  erowa 
had  devolved. 
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nofit  friendly  munncr,  offered  hif  scr- 
vicm  to  tlio  (|uf!cti,  in  cane'  she  were 
niindifd  to  nmrry.  To  which  she  gave  him 
tlii«  courteouit  and  Princely  auHwer  : — 

"  IjOw\oiu  Jannary  27tli,  16G3. 

"That  iilthout;h  I  mv^r  yet  was 
wrary  of  Hin^U)  iind  ninidrn  life,  yet  in- 
deed I  wiiH  the  luHt  iHMUo  of  my  father 
li>fL,  and  the  only  one  of  hiH  houHe ;  the 
cam  of  my  kinf(uoni  and  the  love  of  pos- 
U'lity  did  eounNel  mo  to  alter  tliif  course 
of  life.  Hut,  in  tonHiderution  of  the 
leave  that  my  Nu))jeetN  have  f(ivcn  me, 
hi  am|>h'r  manner  to  make  my  choice 
than  they  ever  did  to  any  Prince  before, 
J  am  even  in  coiirt<'Hy  Inmnd  to  make 
that  elioiee  whieh  Hhould  l)o  for  the  beet 
for  my  MuhjeetH  and  the  atato.  And  for 
that  you  have  therein  offered  your  as- 
Nihtanee,  1  do  herehy  ^ruciouHly  acknow- 
led)(e  tlie  mime,  promiiiing  t«)  deHcrve  it 
herealXer." 

/f  t/um  mi  nnpear  that  the  Duke  ten- 
dered hiH  (»wn  liand  to  KlizulN'th  for  her 
iiceeptan(M)  after  thiH  ^rauiouH  mesKige ! 

In  the  Hummer  oi  1/)0I,  her  MajeKty's 
intention  of  honouring  tlie  IJniverHity 
of  ('amhridffu  with  her  royal  prew^nee 
WUH  announeed  U)  tiie  StK^retary  of  State, 
who  wa«  (  hancellor  of  the  roval  founda- 
tion. The  lieadM  of  tlio  Xlniversity, 
tlierefore,  MMit  a  n'KiM'etful  letter  to 
J>udlfy,  who  WIIH  tiie  liiufh  Htewanl,  en- 
treat iii)(  him  to  commend  to  her  Ma- 
jiKty  tlieir  royal  HervieeN.  Ceeil  arrived 
at  ('amhrid^e  the  day  Uforo  t)>e(lueen, 
to  ^et  all  in  readineKt  for  her  reception. 
Jle  received  the  ciiHtomary  otfering  of 
two  pair  of  f^loves,  two  Hu^r-loaves, 
and  a  mareh-pan(^  Ijord  Dudley  and 
tlie  Duke  of  Norf(dk  were  complimented 
in  a  niuiilar  manner;  and  j^loves  of  a 
finer  fabric,  and  confectionary  of  a  more 
Humptuous  dcHcription  were  presented  to 
Elizabeth  in  p<>rHon.  ()n  her  reaching 
the  door  of  King's  College  Chapel,  the 
chancellor  knelt  down  and  welcomed 
her;  and  the  onitor,  kneeling  on  the 
church  steps,  harangued  her  for  nearly 
half  an  hour.  ''  First,  ho  praised  and 
commended  many  and  singular  virtues 
planted  and  set  in  her  Majesty ;  which, 
not  approving  of,  she  shook  her  head, 
bit  her  UpB  and  fingers,  and  anon  broke 


forth  into  passion  in  these  woidi:— > 
*  It  is  not  true— it  is  not  true.'  On  his 
praising  her  virginitr,  howerer,  she  said 
to  the  orator ;  '  GocTs  blessing  on  tbj 
heart  I  there  continue/  After  that,  he 
described  the  joy  of  the  nniTenity  at 
lier  presence. 

''When  he  had  finished,  the  Quees 
commended    him,    saying   she    wonld 
answer  him  again  in  Latin,  but  for  fear 
she  should  speak  false  Latin ;  and  thea 
they  would  only  kogh  at  her !"    She 
then  went  in  state  to  the  diapel,  where 
Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  the  evening  serw 
vice    performed    with    all  imaginaUe 
pomp.  The  next  morning,  being  SandaT, 
she  went  thither  again  to  hear  a  Latm 
sermon,  and  in  the  evening  the  body  of 
this  solemn  edifice  was  converted  into  a 
temporary  theatre^  where  she  was  grati- 
fied with  the  representation  of  s  tragedy 
of  Plautus.    The  performance  of  pkya 
on  Sundays  was  not  at  this  period  for- 
bidden ;  but  certainly  the  converting  of 
a  sacred  edifice,  in  a  royal  university, 
into  a  theatre,  was  a  breach  of  decorum 
in  the  enlightened  age  of  Elizabeth. 
The  third  day  of  the  royal  visit  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  public  disputation  in  the 
morning,  and  a  Latin  play  on  the  story 
of  Dido,  in  the  evening.    On  the  /burta 
day,  an  English  play,  entitled  Ezekiai, 
was  performed  before  her  Majesty  and 
suite.    The  next  morning  she  visited 
the  different  colleges ;  at  each  of  whieh 
a    Latin  oration  was  delivered  before 
her,  and  she  was  presented  with  a  part- 
ing present  of  gloves  and  confection- 
ary,  together  with   a  volume,   richly 
bound,  containing  the  verses  in  l^nglish, 
Latin,   Greek,   llebrow,  and  Chaldee, 
composed  by  the  members  of  each  col- 
lege in  honour  of  the  occasion. 

She  afterwards  repaired  to  the  chnreh 
of  St.  Mary,  where  a  long  and  learned 
disputation,  by  doctors  in  divinity,  waa 
prepared  for  ner  edification.  When  it 
was  ended,  "  the  lords,  and  eq>eoiaUT 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lord  Robert 
Dudley,  kneeling  down,  humbly  desired 
her  Majesty  to  speak  something  to  the 
university  in  Latin.  The  Queen  at  first 
refused,  saying,  *  If  I  might  speaJL  my 
mind  in  English,  I  would  not  stick  at 
the  matter.'    But  understanding,  hj  lir. 


SenKlavf  Oecil,  that  nolliitig  might  be 
•aid  Dpenlji  to  theuniienit;  in  Englieb, 
■he  required  him  the  rather  to  speak  foi 
her;  twcituse he  wu  ChanccUar,  and  the 
Chancellor  is  the  Queen's  month.  Where- 
nnto  he  answered,  that  henas  Cliancellor 
of  the  UniTErsitT,  and  not  her  Majesty's 
Chancellor.  Then  the  Bisliop  of  Elj, 
kneeliDg,  said  that  three  irocds  from  het 
rofal  mouth  vould  suffice.  By  entreaties 
BO  nrgent,  the  Queen  suffered  henelf  to  be 
prevailed  upon  to  deliver  a  rojaJ  speceh, 
which  had  no  doubt  been  prepared  for 
the  occBsian,  andinvhieh  she  set  forth 
ber  attachment  to  teaminK.  promised  to 
confer  aomo  anbalantial  benefit  oa  the 
UniveTsitf,  and,  in  conclusion,  said, 
*  ihould  I  be  OTcrtaben  bf  death,  before 


T  haT«  been  able  to  perform  thii  mj 
promise,  I  will  not  bil  to  leave  aome 
great  work  to  be  executed  after  nif 
deceaae,  bj  which  my  memory  may  b« 
rendered  famous,  others  eiciled  by  my 
example,  and  all  of  you  animated  to 
^eatcr  ardour  in  your  ctsaaical  atudie*.'" 
Alas  !  for  royal  promises !  the  piedgo. 
thus  solemnly  and  publicly  given,  wai 

of  twenty  ponnds,  irith  the  title  of 
"Qnccn  Elizabeth'a  scholar,"  waa  be- 
etowed  on  a  youth,  of  the  name  of  Piea- 
ton,  whose  masculine  beauty  and  graceful 


the  only  aoUd  benefit  bestowed  by  her 
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^  LIZABETH,  after 
O  herretum  fromCam- 
%  bridge,  resolved  to 
'  — itifr  her  feelings, 
conferring  on 
11  b«T  beloved  Dudley 
3   sigital    mart^ 

8h«,  aceordinriy,  created  him  Baron 
Denbirh  and  Eirl  of  Leicester,  accom- 
panied by  the  moniflcGut  gift  of  Kcnil- 
worth  Castle,  patk,  and  manor.  Hir 
Jamea  Helrille,  the  envoy  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scota,  in  hia  intertaining  Me- 
moirs, givea  the  following  interesting 
deicription  of  the  ceremonial  of  this 
creation  : — "  It  was  performed  at  Wesl- 
miaater,  with  great  solemnity,  theQucen 
binaelf  helping  to  put  on  his  mantle,  he 
ritting  upon  his  knees  before  her^prith 
Reat  gravity.  But  she  could  not  rc- 
firain  (ram  putting  her  hand  in  hia  neck, 
•milingly  ticUing  him ;  the  French  am- 
baaiador  and  I  standing  by.  Then  -'-  - 
tiiniedround,aDd   -'^-'  —  i— ti:i 


la  how  I  liked 


him  >  I  anewered,  that  aa  he  waa  a 
worthy  servant,  so  he  was  happy  in 
haiinz  a  Princess  who  could  discern  and 
reward  good  service.  'Yet,'  she  replied, 
'  yon  like  better  yonder  tail  lad,'  point- 
ing towards  my  Lord  Darnley,  who,  as 
nearest  Prince  of  the  blood,  bore  the 
aword  of  honour  that  day  before  her. 
She  took  me  to  her  bed.chamber,  and 
opened  a  little  cabinet,  wherein  were 
divers  little  pictures,  wrapped  in  paper, 
with  their  names  written  on  them  in 
her  own  band.  On  the  first  that  sbo 
tooli  up  waa  written,  'mylord'spicture.' 
I  held  the  candle ;  and  when  at  length  she 
permitted  me  to  see  it,  I  found  it  to  be 
the  EarlofLcicestei'spictuce!  Ideaired 
■'lat  I  might  have  it  to  carry  home  to 
ly  Queen  (Mary,  of  Scotland),  which 
le  refused,  alleging  that  she  had  but 
that  one  picture  of  his.     I  said,  'Your 
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as  a  tennis-ball ;  I  desired  that  she 
would  send  either  it  or  my  Lord  of  I^ei- 
cester's  picture,  as  a  token  to  my  Queen. 
She  said,  that  if  the  Queen  would  follow 
her  counsel,  she  would,  in  process  of 
time,  ^et  all  that  she  had ;  that,  in  the 
meantime,  she  was  resolved  to  send  with 
me,  as  a  token,  a  fair  diamond.  I  was 
conveyed  by  Leicester  in  his  barge  from 
Hampton  Court  to  London.  By  the 
way,  ne  inquired  of  me,  what  the  Queen 
of  Scots  thought  of  him,  and  of  the 
marriage  proposed  by  Kandolph,  on  the 
part  of  Elizabeth  ?  Whereupon  I  an- 
swered very  coldly,  as  I  had  been  com- 
manded by  my  mistress.  Then  he  began 
to  purge  himself  of  so  proud  a  pretence 
as  to  marry  so  great  a  Queen,  declaring 
that  he  did  not  esteem  himself  worthy  to 
wipe  her  sltoes  ;  and  that  the  proposition 
of  the  marriage  proceeded  from  Cecil, 
his  secret  enemy :  *  For  if,'  added  he,  *  I 
should  have  appeared  desirous  of  that 
marriage,  I  should  have  offended  both 
the  Queens,  and  thus  lost  their  favour/  ** 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Elizabeth 
devised  this  matrimonial  project  of 
uniting  Leicester  with  the  beautiful 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  purely  as  a  ro- 
mantic trial  of  his  attachment  to  her- 
self, and  pleased  her  fancy  with  the  idea 
of  his  rejectinff  for  her  own  sweet  self, 
a  younger  and  a  fairer  queen !  thinking 
it  would  give  him  consequence,  in  the 
event  of  making  him  her  own  husband. 
Certain  it  is,  that  when  the  Queen  of 
Scots  appeared  to  incline  to  a  speedy 
conclusion  of  the  business,  and  prayed 
Elizabeth  to  know  on  what  conaitions 
she  would  give  her  approbation  to  the 
union,  the  earnestness  in  the  cause, 
which  she  had  hitherto  displayed,  im- 
mediately ceased ! 

The  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melville 
describe  some  highly  entertaining  scenes, 
of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  in  the 
court  of  Elizabeth. 

The  son  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  Duke 
Casimir,  having  made  an  offer  of  his 
band  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  requested 
Melville,  in  passing  through  England, 
on  his  way  to  his  own  country,  to  con- 
vey his  picture  to  her  Majesty.  The 
envoy  was  also  furnished  with  portraits 
pf  the  other  branches  of  the  electorfd 


family.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  la 
1564,  he  immediately  repaired  to  Hamp* 
ton  Court,  and,  delivering  his  credcii« 
tials,  was  forthwith  admitted  into  the 

Srcsence  of  her  Majesty.  After  some 
iscourse  with  the  Queen,  on  some  mi- 
nor subjects.  Sir  James  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  forth  into  earnest 
commendation  of  the  elector,  **  whose 
service,  nothing,"  said  he,  **  but  my 
duty  to  my  own  sovereign  could  have 
induced  me  to  quit."  Adding — "  For 
the  remembrance  of  so  good  a  master,  I 
desired  to  carry  home  with  me  the  por- 
traits of  himseli,  his  sons  and  daughters." 
*'  So  soon  as  she  heard  me  mention  the 
pictures,"  continues  Sir  James,  **  she 
inquired  if  I  had  the  picture  of  Duk^ 
Casimir,  desirine  to  see  it.  And  when 
I  alleged  that  r  had  left  them  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  I  was  ready  to  go  forward 
on  my  journey,  she  said  I  should  not 
depart  till  she  had  seen  the  pictures. 
So  the  next  day  I  delivered  them  all  to 
her  Majesty,  and  she  desired  to  keep 
them  all  night ;  she  then  called  on  my 
Lord  Dudley  to  be  jud^  of  Duke  Casi- 
mir*s  picture,  and  appointed  me  to  meet 
her  the  next  morning  in  her  garden, 
where  she  caused  them  all  to  be  deli- 
vered to  me,  giving  me  thanks  for  the 
sight  of  them.  I  then  offered  to  her 
Majesty  all  the  pictures,  so  she  would 
permit  me  to  retain  the  Elector^s  and 
nis  lady's,  but  she  would  have  none  of 
them.  I  had  also  sure  information, 
that  first  and  last  she  heartily  despised 
the  said  Duke  Casimir." 

Elizabeth  now  told  Sir  James,  tliat 
she  intended  soon  to  propose,  as  fit 
matches  for  his  Queen,  two  noblemen, 
one  or  other  of  whom  she  hoped  to  see 
her  accept  for  a  husband.  These  two 
were  Dudley,  and  Lord  Damley,  eldest 
son  of  the  Eiarl  of  Lennox,  by  the  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas. 

A  few  weeks  after  Melville  had  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  Mary  thought  good 
to  despatch  him  again  to  London,  **  to 
deal  with  the  Queen  of  England,  with 
thcilpanish  Ambassador,  witn  my  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  and  with  sundry 
friends  she  had  in  England." 

*^  Having  arrived  in  London,"  sayi 
I  Sir  James,  *'  I  lodged  near  the  court,  «t 
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Westminstor.  Mj  host  immediately 
gare  notice  of  my  coming ;  and  that 
same  night,  her  Majesty  sent  Mr.  Hat- 
ton  to  welcome,  and  to  inform  me,  that 
the  next  morning  she  would  give  me 
audience  in  her  garden  at  ei^ht  o'clock. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Hatton,  and  Mr.  Han- 
dolph,  late  agent  for  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land in  ScoUand,  came  to  my  lodging, 
to  convey  me  to  her  Majesty,  who  was, 
as  thev  said,  already  in  the  garden. 
With  them  came  a  servant  of  my  Lord 
Eobert's,  with  a  horse  and  foot  mantle 
of  velvet,  laced  with  gold,  for  me  to 
ride  npon,  which  servant,  with  the  said 
horse,  waited  upon  me  all  the  time  that 
I  remained  there. 

'^  At  another  interview,  Elizabeth  in- 
quired if  the  Queen  had  sent  any  answer 
to  the  proposition  of  marriage  made  to 
her  through  Mr.  Aandolph.   I  answered, 
as  I  had  been  instructed,  that  my  mis- 
tress thought  little  or  nothing  tnereof. 
Adding,  that  the  Queen,  my  mistress, 
is  minded  to  send  on  her  part,  my  Lord 
Murray,  and  the  Secretary,  Lidingtoun, 
and  expects  your  Majesty  will  send  my 
Lord  of  Bedford,  and  my  Lord  Robert 
Dudley.    She  answered, — ^That  it  ap- 
pearea  I  made  but  small  account  of  my 
Lord  Robert,  seeing  that  I  named  the 
Earl  of  Bedford  before  him  ;   but  that 
ere  long  she  would  make  him  a  far 
greater  earl,  and  that  I  should  see  it 
done  before  my  return  home,  for  she  es- 
teemed him  as  her  brother   and   best 
friend,  whom  she  would  have   herself 
married,  had  she  ever  minded  to  have 
taken  a  husband.       But  being    deter- 
mined to  live  single,  she  wished  the  Queen, 
her  bister,  might  marry  him,  as  mcetest 
of  all  others  with  whom  she  could  find 
in  her  heart  to  propose.     For,  being 
matched  with  him,  it  would  remove  out 
of  her  mind  all  fears  and  suspicions,  of 
being  offended  by  any  usurpation  before 
her  death.     Being  assured  that  he  was 
BO  loving  and  trusty,  that  he  would  never 
suffer  any  such  tlung  to  be  attempted 
during  her  time ;  and  that  the  Qu^, 
my  mistress,  might  have  the  higher  es- 
teem of  him,  I  had  been  required  to  staj 
till  I  should  see  him  made  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester and  Baron  of  Denbigh.    She  ap- 
|»Qured  to  be  so  af  ectionate  to  the  Queen, 


her  good  sister,  that  she  expressed  a 
great  desire  to  see  her.  Then  she  took 
out  of  a  little  cabinet  the  Queen's  pic- 
ture, and  kissed  it,  and  I  ventured  to 
kiss  her  hand,  for  the  great  love  evi- 
denced therein  to  my  mistress.  She  in- 
quired of  me  many  things  relating  to 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  other 
countries  wherein  I  had  travelled.  She 
caused  me  to  dine  with  her  dame  of  ho- 
nour, my  Lady  Strafford,  (an  honour- 
able and  goodly  lady,  who  had  been  ba- 
nished to  Geneva  during  the  reign  of 
her  predecessor),  that  I  might  be  always 
near  her,  so  that  she  might  confer  with 
me. 

"  At  divers  meeting^  we  had  conver- 
sations on  different  subjects.  The  Queen, 
my  mistress,  had  instructed  me  to  leave 
matters  of  gravity  sometimes,  and  cast 
in  merry  purposes,  lest  otherwise  she 
should  be  wearied ;  she  being  well  in- 
formed of  her  natural  temper.  There- 
fore, in  declaring  my  observations  of  the 
customs  of  Holland,  Poland,  and  Italy,  the 
buskins  of  the  women  were  not  forget ; 
and  what  country  weed  I  thought  oest 
becoming  gentlewomen.  The  Queen 
said  she  nad  clothes  of  every  sort,  which 
every  day  thereafter,  so  long  as  I  was 
there,  she  changed.  One  day  she  had 
the  English  weed,  another  day  the 
French,  another  the  Italian,  and  so  on. 
She  asked  me  which  of  them  became  her 
best  ?  I  answered,  in  my  judgment  the 
Italian  dress;  which  answer  I  found 
pleased  her  well,  for  she  delighted  to 
show  her  golden-coloured  hair,  wearing 
a  caul  and  bonnet,  as  they  do  in  Italy. 
Her  hair  was  rather  reddish  than  yel- 
low, cuiied  in  appearance  naturally. 
She  desired  to  know  what  colour  of 
hair  was  reputed  best ;  and  whether  my 
Queen's  hair  or  her's  was  best ;  and 
which  of  them  was  fairest  ?  I  answered, 
the  fairest  of  them  both  was  not  their 
worst  faults.  But  she  was  earnest  with 
me  to  declare  which  of  them  I  judged 
fairest.  I  said  she  was  the  fairest  queen 
in  England,  and  mine  in  Scotland;  yet 
still  she  appeared  earnest.  I  then  told 
her,  they  were  both  the  fairest  ladies  in 
their  respective  countries ;  that  her  Ma- 
jesty was  whiter,  but  my  Queen  was 
very  lovely.    She  inquired,  which  of 
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them  was  highest  in  stature  ?  I  said, 
my  Queen.  Then,  said  she,  she  is  too 
hig;h,  for  I  myself  am  neither  too  high 
not  too  low.  Then  she  asked,  what  ex- 
ercises she  used  ?  I  replied,  that  when 
I  received  my  despatch,  the  Queen  was 
lately  come  from  the  Highland  hunting. 
That  when  her  more  serious  affairs  per- 
mitted, she  was  taken  up  with  reading 
of  histories ;  that  sometimes  she  recre- 
ated herself  in  playiuj^  upK)n  the  lute 
and  virginals.  She  inquired  if  she 
played  well  ?  I  said,  reasonably  for  a 
queen. 

**  That  same  day,  after  dinner,  my  Lord 
of  Ilunsdon  drew  me  up  to  a  quiet  ^• 
lery,  that  I  might  hear  some  music — 
but  he  said  he  durst  not  avow  it — where 
I  might  hear  the  Queen  play  upon  the 
virginals.  After  I  had  hearkened  a 
while,  I  stood  by  the  tapestry  that  hung 
before  the  door  of  the  chamber,  and 
seeing  her  back  was  towards  the  door,  I 
ventured  within  the  chamber,  and  stood 
at  a  pretty  space,  hearing  her  play  ex- 
cellently well;  but  she  left  off  imme- 
diately, as  soon  as  she  turned  about  and 
saw  me.  She  appeared  surprised,  and 
came  forward,  seeming  to  strike  me 
with  her  hand ;  alleging  that  she  used 
not  to  play  before  men,  but  when  she 
was  solitary,  to  shun  melancholy.  She 
asked  how  I  came  there  ?  I  answered, 
as  I  was  walking  with  my  Lord  of 
Ilunsdon,  we  passed  by  the  chamber 
door — I  heard  such  melody  as  ravished 
me,  whereby  I  was  drawn  m  ere  I  knew 
how ;  excusing  my  fault  of  homeliness, 
as  being  brought  up  in  the  court  of 
France,  where  such  freedom  was  allowed; 
declaring  myself  willing  to  endure  what- 
ever punishment  her  Majesty  should  be 
pleased  to  inflict  upon  me,  for  so  great 
an  offence.  Then  she  sat  down  low 
upon  a  cushion,  and  I  upon  my  knees 
by  her,  but  ^ith  her  own  nand  she  gave 
me  a  cushion  to  place  under  my  knee  ; 
which  at  first  I  refused,  but  she  com- 
pelled me  to  take  it.  She  then  called 
for  my  Lady  Strafford  out  of  the  next 
cliambor.  for  the  Queen  was  alone.  She 
inquired  whether  my  Queen  or  she 
placed  best?  In  that  I  found  myself 
obhged  to  give  her  the  praise.  She  said 
my  French  was  very  good;  and  asked 


if  I  could  speak  Italian,  which  she  i^oka 
reasonably  welL  I  told  her  Miqestj  I 
had  no  time  to  leam  that  language,  not 
having  been  above  two  months  in  Italy. 
Then  she  spoke  to  me  in  Dutch,  whidi 
was  not  good;  and  would  know  what 
kind  of  books  I  most  delighted  in,  whe- 
ther theology,  history,  or  love  matUn! 
I  said  I  liked  well  of  tUl  the  sorts. 

**I  now  took  occasion  to  press  ear- 
nestly my  despatch  :  she  said  I  was 
sooner  weary  or  her  company  than  she 
was  of  mine.  I  told  her  Majesty,  Huit 
though  I  had  no  reason  to  be  weary,  I 
knew  my  mistress's  affairs  called  ne 
home.  Yet  I  was  detained  two  dayi 
longer,  that  I  might  see  her  danca,  as  I 
was  afterwards  informed.  Which  bdng 
over,  she  inquired  of  me  whether  she  or 
my  Queen  danced  best?  I  answered 
the  Queen  danced  not  so  high,  nor  so 
disposedly  as  she  did.  Then  andn  she 
wished  that  she  might  see  the  Queen  at 
some  convenient  place  of  meeting.  I 
offered  to  convey  her  secretlj  to  Doot- 
land,  by  post  horses,  clothed  hke  a  page ; 
that  under  this  disguise  she  might  see 
the  Queen ;    as  James  the  Fifth  had 

fone  in  disguise  with  his  own  ambassa- 
or,  to  see  the  Duke  of  Yendome's  sis 
ter,  who  should  have  been  his  wife. 
Telling  her  that  her  chamber  might  be 
kept  in  her  absence  as  though  she  were 
sick,  that  none  need  be  privy  thereto, 
except  Lady  Strafford,  and  one  of  tiM 
grooms  of  her  chamber.  She  appeared 
to  like  that  kind  of  language,  but  only 
answered  it  with  a  sigh,  saying,  *  Alae ! 
if  I  might  do  it  thus  !*  1  then  ¥rith- 
drew." 

*^  About  this  period,"  says  Nannton, 
in  his  Fragmenta  Regalia^  **  Bowyer,  a 
gentleman  of  the  black  rod,  Wng 
charged  by  the  Queen's  express  com- 
mand to  look  precisely  into  all  a^ni*- 
sions  into  the  privy  chamber,  one  day 
stopped  a  very  gay  captain,  a  follower  of 
Leicester's,  n'om  entrance,  for  that  he 
was  neither  well  known,  nor  a  sworn 
servant  to  the  Queen :  at  which  repnUe, 
the  gentleman,  bearing  hi^h  on  my  loxd't 
favour,  told  him,  he  might  perchaaee 
procure  him  his  discharge.  Leieeftw 
coming  in  at  this  moment,  said  nubiidy 
(which  was  none  of  his  wont)|  thtt 
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Bowjer  was  a  Imayc,  and  should  not 
eontuue  long  in  his  office ;  and  so  tam- 
ing about  to  go  into  the  Queen's  cham- 
ber ;  but  l^owyer,  boldly  stepping  before 
him,  and  falling  at  the  Queen's  teet,  re- 
lated the  story,  and  humbly  asked 
whether  I<cicester  was  King,  or  her  Ma- 

t'esty  Queen  ?  Whereunto  she  said,  with 
ler  wonted  oath,  *  God's  death !  my 
lord,  I  have  wished  you  well,  but  my 
favour  is  not  so  locked  up  for  you,  that 
others  shall  not  partake  thereof;  for  I 
ha?e  many  servants,  to  whom  I  shall,  at 
my  plrasure,  bestow  my  favour,  and  like- 
wise resume  the  same :  and  if  you  think 
to  rule  here,  I  will  take  a  course  to  see 
you  forthcoming ;  I  wiU  have  here  but 
one  mistreju  and  no  master  I  and  look 
that  no  ill  happen  to  him,  lest  it  be  re- 
quired at  your  hands !'  which  words  so 
quelled  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  that  his 
leigned  humility  was  long  after  one  of 
his  best  virtues !" 

That  sincere,  upright,  courageous 
nobleman,  the  £arl  of  Sussex,  and  Lord 
Chamberlain,  was  endowed  with  suffi- 
cient penetration  to  detect,  beneath  the 
veU  of  artifice  and  hypocrisy  under  which 
they  were  concealed,  the  monstrous 
views  of  the  Queen's  favourite,  Leicester; 
and  he  could  not,  without  disgust  and 
indignation,  behold  a  Princess,  whose 
blood  he  shared,  and  in  whose  service 
he  had  entered  with  devotion,  the  dupe 
of  so  despicable  and  pernicious  a  syco- 
phant That  influence  which  he  saw 
Leicester  abuse,  to  the  dishonour  of  the 
Queen  and  the  detriment  of  the  coun- 
try, he  undertook  to  overthrow,  by  fair 
and  public  means ;  and  without  motives 
of  personal  interest  or  anibition.  There 
mingled  also  in  the  breast  of  the  high- 
bom  Sussex,  a  thorough  disdain  of  the 
origin  of  Dudley,  with  a  just  abhorrence 
of  his  character  and  conduct.  He  was 
wont  to  say  of  him,  that  two  ancestors 
were  all  that  he  could  remember — his 
fjEither  and  grandfather — both  traitors  to 
their  country.  His  sarcasms  roused  in 
Leicester  the  most  deadly  animosit]^. 
With  the  exception  of  Cecil  and  his 
friends,  who  remained  neuter,  the  whole 
court  divided  into  factions  upon  the 
quairel  of  these  two  powerful  peers: 
tnd  to  fodi  extremity  were  matters  car- 


ried, that  for  some  time  neither  of  them 
would  stir  abroad  without  a  numerous 
armed  train.  The  Queen  herself  had 
much  difficulty  in  restraining  these  no- 
blemen from  breaking  out  mto  actual 
violence :  at  length,  however,  she  sum- 
moned them  both  into  her  presence,  and 
forced  them  to  a  temporary  reconcilia- 
tion. 

The  storm,  under  which  the  favourite 
had  yielded  for  a  time,  quickly  passed 
over,  and  he  once  more  resumed  his 
haughty  demeanour.  To  revenge  him- 
self on  Sussex  was,  however,  beyond  his 
power.  The  well-grounded  confidence 
of  Elizabeth  in  his  abilities  and  his  at' 
tachment  to  her  person,  he  found  to  be 
immoveable ;  but  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
induce  Elizabeth  to  send  his  adversary 
to  an  honourable  exile,  in  the  shape  of  an 
embassy  to  the  Imperial  court.  When 
Sussex  returned  from  this  mission,  the 
Queen  named  him  Lord  President  of  the 
North — an  office  which  equally  removed 
him  from  court  intrigue.  Not  long 
after,  the  hand  of  death  terminated  his 
honourable  career  and  the  implacable 
enmity  of  Leicester.  As  he  lav  on  his 
death-bed,  Sussex  thus  addressea  his  sur- 
rounding friends : — "  I  am  now  passing 
into  another  world,  and  must  leave  you 
to  your  fortunes,  and  to  the  Queen's 
grace  and  goodness :  but  beware  of  the 
gipsy  Leicester,  for  he  will  be  too  hard 
for  you  all ;  you  know  not  the  beast  so 
well  as  I  do !" 

About  this  period  [1566]  the  beauti- 
ful Lady  Mary  Grey,  sister  to  the  cele- 
brated Lady  Jane  and  Lady  Catherine 
Grey,  of  royal  lineage,  married  Martin 
Kays,  of  Kent,  esquire,  a  judge  at  court. 
"Mary  Grey/*  says  Fuller,  "frighted 
with  tne  infelicity  of  her  two  eldest  sis- 
ters, Jane  and  Catherine,  forgot  her  ho- 
nour to  remember  her  safety ;  and  mar- 
ried one  whom  she  could  love  and  none 
need  fear,  Martin  Kays,  of  Kent,  who 
was  a  judge  at  courf— (but  only  of  doubt- 
ful casts  at  dice,  being  sergeant  porter) 
—and  died  without  issue."  Elizabeth, 
according  to  her  usual  practice  in  simi- 
lar cases,  wlien  the  blood  royal  was  de- 
filed, sent  both  husband  and  wife  to  pri- 
son. The  unfortunate  lady  did  not,  it 
would  appear,  sufficiently  '*  remember 
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ber  safety"  in  forming  this  connection, 
obscure  and  bumble  as  it  was ;  for  all 
matrimony  bad  now  become  offensive  to 
tbe  matcbnnarring  Queen.  After  tbc 
deatb  of  bcr  busband,  Lady  Mary  Grey 
was  consi^ed  to  the  care  of  Sir  Tbomas 
Gresbam,  the  eminent  merchant,  where 
she  remained  for  three  years,  and  was 
then  liberated,  through  the  kind  int^'r- 
cession  of  Sir  Thomas,  who  wrote  to 
Lord  Burleigh  on  bcr  behalf. 

Elizabeth  was  remarkably  fond  of 
proverbs  and  quaint  aphonsms;  and 
although  throu^out  her  epistolary  cor- 
respondence this  marked  trait  in  bcr 
character  is  evident,  it  is  nowhere  so 
Ailly  displayed  as  in  the  subjoined  pe- 
dantic letter,  in  which  she  prescribes  to 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  tbe  Governor  of  Ire- 
land, the  part  he  is  to  take  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  fierce  feud  between  tbe  Irish 
Earls  of  Desmond  and  Ormond  : — 

"Haeb-y, 

"  If  our  partial  slender  ma- 
naging of  the  contentious  Quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  Irish  Earls  did  not  make 
the  way  to  cause  these  lines  to  pass  my 
band,  this  gibberish  should  baroly  have 
cumbered  your  eyes ;  but  warned  by 
my  former  fault,  and  dreading  worser 
hap  to  come,  I  rede  you  take  good  heed 
that  the  good  subjects  lost  state  be  so 
revenged,  that  I  hear  not  tbe  rest  be 
won  to  a  right  byeway  to  breed  more 
traitor's  stocks,  and  so  the  goal  is  gone. 
Make  some  difference  between  tried, 
just,  and  false  friends.  Let  the  good 
service  of  well-deservers  be  never  re- 
warded with  loss.  Let  their  thanks  be 
such  as  may  encourage  more  strivers 
for  the  like.  Suffer  not  that  Desmond's 
denying  deeds  far  wide  from  promised 
works,  make  you  trust  to  other  pledge 
than  either  himself  or  John  for  gage : 
be  hath  so  well  performed  bis  Engusb 
vows,  that  I  warn  you  to  trust  him  no 
longer  that  you  see  one  of  them.  Pro- 
memeus  let  me  be;  EpimethetM  bath 
been  mine  too  long.  I  pray  God  your 
old  strange  sheep,  late  (as  you  say)  re- 
turned into  the  fold,  wore  not  her  woolly 
garment  upon  her  wolvy  back.  You 
snow  a  kingdom  knows  no  kindred ;  at 
viotandumjua  rtgnantUcama,  A  strength 


to  harm  is  perilons  in  the  hand  of  an 
ambitious  head.  Where  might  is  mixed 
with  wit,  there  is  too  good  an  accord  in 
a  government.  Essays  be  oft  dongeroiii; 
especially  when  the  cnp-bearer  hath  re- 
ceiYcd  such  a  preservative  as,  what 
might  soever  betiae  the  drinker's  ^ngfat, 
the  carrier  takes  no  bane  thereby. 

*^  Believe  not,  though  they  swear,  that 
they  can  be  fiill  sound  whose  parents 
sought  the  rule  that  they  full  fain  would 
have.  I  warrant  you  they  will  never  be 
accused  of  bastardy ;  you  were  to  blame 
to  lay  it  to  their  coarge ;  they  will  traee 
the  steps  that  others  have  passed  before. 
If  I  had  not  espied,  though  very  late, 
legerdetoiain  used  in  these  cases,  I  liaA 
never  played  my  part.  No,  if  I  did  not 
see  the  balances  held  awry^  I  had  never 
myself  come  into  the  weigh-house.  I 
hope  I  shall  have  so  good  a  customer  in 
you,  that  all  other  officers  shall  do  their 
dutj  among  you.  If  aught  have  been 
amiss  at  home,  I  will  pa^,  though  I 
cannot  whole  it.  Let  us  not,  nor  no 
more  do  you,  consult  so  long  as  tiU  ad- 
vice come  too  lato  to  the  givers ;  where 
then  shall  we  wish  the  deeds  ^diile  dl 
was  spent  in  words?  A  fool  too  late 
bewares  when  all  the  peril  is  passed.  If 
we  still  advise,  we  shall  never  do ;  ihns 
are  we  still  knitting  a  knot  never  tied; 
yea,  and  if  our  loom  be  framed  with  rot- 
ten hurdles,  when  our  web  is  well  nigh 
done,  our  work  is  to  begin  anew.  G^ 
send  the  weaver  true  'prentices  again, 
and  let  them  be  denizens,  I  pray  you,  if 
they  be  not  citizens ;  and  such,  too,  as 
your  ancicntest  aldermen,  that  now  dwell 
m  your  official  place,  have  had  best  cause 
to  commend  their  good  behaviour. 

"Let  this  memorial  be  only  com- 
mitted  to  Vulcan's  base  keeping,  witib. 
out  any  longer  abode  than  the  reading 
thereof ;  yea,  and  with  no  mention  made 
thereof  to  any  other  wight.  I  charge 
you  as  I  may  command  you.  Seem  not 
to  have  had  but  the  secretary's  letter 
from  me. 

"  Your  loving  Mistress, 

In  June,  1566,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  safely  delivered  of  a  son.  Sir  Jamsi 
Melville   was   immediately   dispatched 
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iritli  the  newv  to  Elisabeth;  and,  in 
kis  *'  Memoin,"  we  have  the  following 
g^phio  sketch  of  his  mission : — **  By 
twelve  of  the  clock  I  took  horse^  and 
was  that  night  at  Berwick.  The 
fourth  day  aft^,  I  was  at  London,  and 
£d  first  meet  with  my  brother  Bobert 
(then  ambassador  to  England),  who  that 
same  night  sent  and  informed  Secretary 
Cecil  of  my  arrival,  and  of  the  birth  of 
ihe  Prince,  desiring  him  to  keep  it  quiet 
till  my  coming  to  court  to  announce  it 
myself  unto  her  Majesty,  who  was  resid- 
mg  for  the  time  at  Greenwich,  where 
she  was  in  great  mirth,  dancing  after 
flipper.  But  80  soon  as  the  Secretary 
Ceieil  whispered  in  her  ear  the  news  of 
the  Prince  s  birth,  all  her  mirth  was  laid 
aside  for  that  night ;  all  present  mar- 
velling whence  proceeded  such  a  change, 
for  the  Queen  cud  sit  down,  putting  her 
hand  under  her  cheek,  and  bursting  out 
to  some  of  her  ladies,  that  the  Queen  of 
Soots  was  mother  of  a  £ur  son,  while  she 
«Mw  but  a  harren  ttoek  ! 

**  The  next  morning  was  appointed  for 
me  to  get  audience ;  at  which  time  my 
bfoUier  and  I  went  by  water  to  Green- 
wich, and  were  met  by  some  friends, 
who  told  us  how  sorrowiful  her  Majesty 
was  at  my  news ;  but  that  she  had  been 
advised  to  show  a  glad  and  cheerful 
countenance :  which  she  did  in  her  best 
raparel,  saying  that  the  joyful  news  of 
the  Queen,  her  sistet^s  delivery  of  a  fair 
SOB,  which  I  had  sent  her  by  Secretary 
Cecil,  had  recovered  her  out  of  a  heavy 
sickness,  which  she  had  lain  under  for 
fifteen  days.  Therefore,  she  welcomed 
me  with  a  merry  fiice,  and  thanked  me 
for  hastening  to  give  her  that  welcome 
intelligence.  The  next  day,  she  sent 
me  her  letter,  with  the  present  of  a  rich 
chain." 

Elizabeth  accepted,  with  a  good  grace, 
the  offiee  of  sponsor  to  the  young  Prince 
of  Sootknd;  sending  thither,  as  her 
woixies,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  a  son  of 
Lord  Hunsdon,  and  several  knights  and 
gentlemen.  These  met  with  a  cordial 
receptiim  from  Mary,  who  was  now  at 
open  variance  with  her  husband.  The 
present  sent  by  Elizabeth,  as  the  royal 
godnother,  consisted  of  a  rich  font  of 
pmc  gold,  of  theTakw  of  upwards  of  one 


thousand  pounds ;  in  return  for  which, 
rings,  rich  chains  of  diamond  and  pearl, 
andother  precious  jewels,  were  bounti  fully 
bestowed  on  the  proxies  of  Elizabeth. 

The  delicate  subject  of  a  successor  to 
the  throne  was  again  rerived  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  defiance  of  the 
opposition  of  the  court  party,  who  rei- 
terated *'  that  the  Queen  was  moved  to 
marriage,  and  inclined  to  prosecute  the 
same.*'  A  motion  was  carried,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
lords  on  the  subject.  The  Queen  then 
required  a  deputation  from  both  houses 
to  wait  upon  her,  which  having  been 
agreed  to,  the  lord  keeper  explained 
their  sentiments,  in  a  long  speech,  to 
which  her  Majesty  was  pleased,  in  her 
usual  indirect  way,  to  reply:  "As  to 
my  marriage,  a  silent  thought  might 
serve.  I  thought  it  had  been  so  desired 
that  no  other  tree's  blossom  should  have 
been  minded,  or  ever  any  hope  of  fruit 
had  been  denied  them.  But  if  any 
doubted  that  I  am  by  word  or  determi- 
nation never  bent  to  tread  in  that  kind 
of  life,  I  desire  them  to  put  aside  that 
sort  of  heresy ;  for  their  belief  is  indeed 
mistaken.  And  although  I  might 
think  it  best  for  a  private  woman,  yet  I 
strive  with  myself  to  think  it  not^  meet 
for  a  Princess.  As  to  the  succession,  I 
desire  them  not  to  think  that  they  bad 
needed  this  desire,  if  I  had  seen  a  time 
so  fit,  and  it  was  so  ripe  as  to  be  de- 
clared. That  for  their  coujfort,  I  had 
good  record  in  that  place  that  other 
means  than  they  mentioned  had  been 
thought  of  for  their  good,  as  much  as  for 
my  own  surety;  which,  if  they  could 
have  been  conveniently  executed,  it  had 
not  been  now  deferred  or  over-slipped. 
That  I  hope  to  die  in  quiet,  with  Nune 
Dimittu,  which  could  not  be  without  I 
see  some  glimpse  of  their  following 
surety  after  my  graved  bones." 

These  vague  and  unmeaning  sentences 
tended  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  a  motion  was 
made  and  carried,  to  persevere  in  the 
remonstrance  against  the  Queen's  de- 
laying her  marriage  any  longer.  At 
this  bold  step  her  Majesty  was  so  en- 
raged, that  she  communicated,^  through 
Sir  Francis  Kn<^lcs,  her  positive  com- 
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Band  to  tbe  boose,  to  proceed  no  further 
in  this  business,  satisfying  themselves 
with  the  promise  of  marriage  which  she 
bad  made  on  the  solemn  word  of  a  queen. 
But  Paul  Wentworth,  a  sturdy,  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  Commons,  would 
not  tamely  submit  to  this  prohibition ; 
and  he  again  moved  the  house  on  the 
question,  whether  the  late  command  of 
her  Majesty  was  not  a  breach  of  its 
privileges  ?  The  Queen  hereupon  issued 
an  injunction,  that  there  should  be  no 
debates  on  this  point ;  but  the  tone  of 
resistance  was  so  loud  in  the  Commons 
against  this  her  arbitrary  interference, 
that  she  found  it  expedient,  a  few  days 
after,  to  rescind  both  orders,  insisting, 
however,  on  the  condition,  that  the  deli- 
cate subject  should  not  at  this  time  be 
further  debated. 

On  proroffuing  Parliament,  Elizabeth 
lu^quainted  both  liouses  with  her  extreme 
displeasure  at  their  interference  regard- 
ing a  successor;  a  subject  which  she 
always  chose  to  regard  as  belonging  ex- 
clusively to  her  prerogative,  and  that 
though  they  might,  perhaps,  have  after 
her  one  more  learned  or  wiser,  yet,  she 
assured  them,  none  could  be  more  care- 
M  over  them.  And,  therefore,  she 
bade  them  henceforth  beware  how  they 
proved  the  patience  of  their  Prince,  as 
they  had  now  done  that  of  their  Queen. 
Notwithstanding,  she  did  not  mean  to 
make  a  Lent  at  Christmas,  the  most  part 
of  them,  therefore,  might  assure  them- 
selves, that  they  departed  high  in  her 
grace  and  favour.  The  Commons  had 
offered  her  an  extraordinary  subsidy,  on 
condition  of  her  naming  her  successor, 
which  she  refused.  Even  of  the  ordinary 
supplies  she  remitted  one  fourth,  smil- 
ingly remarking,  *^  It  is  as  well  for  me 
to  have  money  in  the  coffers  of  my  sub- 
jects, as  in  my  own  !*'  It  was  in  this 
way  she  trifled  with  the  feelings  of  the 
nation ! 

In  the  Autumn  of  1566,  the  Queen 
consented  to  honour  with  her  presence 
the  University  of  Oxford,  of  which  her 
favourite,  Dudley,  now  Earl  of  Leicester, 
was  elected  chancellor.  She  was  received 
with  the  same  ceremonies  as  at  Cam- 
bridge. Learned  addresses  and  exhibi- 
tioiis  awaited  her,  and  ahe  harangued 


the  heads  of  the  University,  not  is 
Latin,  but  in  Greek !  In  Warton*8  Hit« 
tory  of  English  Poetry,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  this  celebrated  visit. 

**  In  the  magnificent  hall  of  Christ- 
church,  the  Queen  was  entertained  witli 
a  Latin  comedy,  entitled  Marcus  Gemi- 
nus,  the  Latin  tragedy  of  Progne,  and 
an  English  comedy  on  the  story  of 
Palamon  and  Arcite ;  all  acted  by  stn- 
dents  of  the  University.  When  the  last 
play  was  over,  the  Queen  summoned 
into  her  presence  the  poet  (Richard 
Edwards),  whom  she  loaded  with  thanks 
and  compliments ;  and  at  the  same  time 
turning  to  her  lords,  she  remarked,  that 
Palamon  was  so  justly  drawn  as  a  lover, 
that  the  author  must  have  been  in  love 
himself;  that  Arcite  was  a  right  martial 
knight,  having  a  swart  and  manly 
countenance,  yet  with  the  aspect  of  a 
Venus  clad  in  armonr ;  that  the  lovely 
Emilia  was  a  virgin  of  uncorruptea 
purity  and  unblemished  simplicity ;  and 
that  though  she  sung  so  sweetly,  and 
gathered  flowers  alone  in  the  garden, 
her  deportment  was  chaste  and  maidenly. 
The  part  of  Emilia,  the  only  female  part 
in  the  play,  was  acted  by  a  boy  of  fonr- 
teen,  whose  performance  so  captivated 
her  Majesty,  tnat  she  made  him  a  present 
of  a  purse  of  gold.  During  the  perform* 
ance,  a  cry  of  hounds,  belonging  to 
Theseus,  was  counterfeited  without,  in 
the  great  square  of  the  college.  The 
young  students  not  in  the  secret,  thought 
it  a  real  chase,  and  were  seized  with  a 
sudden  transport  to  join  the  hunters;  at 
which  the  Queen  cried  out  from  her  box, 
^  Oh,  excellent !  these  boys,  in  rerf 
troth,  are  ready  to  leap  out  of  the  win- 
dows to  follow  the  hounds  !*" 

The  Vice-Chancellor  was  Dr.  Law- 
rence Humphreys.  He  had  lately  been 
distinguished  for  his  strennons  opposi- 
tion to  the  Queen's  injunctions,  respect- 
ing the  habits  and  ceremonies  of  tiie 
University.  When  he  came  forth  in 
procession  to  meet  her  Majesty,  on  thii 
auspicious  visit,  the  Queen  could  not 
remiin  saying,  with  a  gracious  smi^  as 
she  extended  to  him  her  hand  to  ]d88^> 
**  That  loose  gown,  doctor,  becomes  yon 
mighty  well ;  I  wonder  your  notiooa  of 
thmgs  ahould  be  so  narrow  1" 
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Tile  hniband  of  the  nnfoitaiuite  Harjr, 
Qneen  of  Scots,  periahed  by  a  violent 
death,  on  the  ninth  of  Febnurj,  1567. 
Eliubeth  diipUjed  on  thia  U^cal  oc- 
CMJoD  the  utmost  moderation  imd  kind- 
WH.  She  uinounced  tti  the  Countesa  of 
Lennox,  the  mother  of  Damlev,  vhom 
■he  had  arbitnirilf  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  th«  Irightflil  cauutrophe  which 
had  clowd  the  history  of  her  ill-fat«d 
■oa.  The  liberation  of  the  Countess 
immediately  followed;  and  the  Earl, 
ker  hiuband,  loon  after  giatilled  Eliza- 
beth in  her  deaire  of  interfering  with  her 
•drice  and  waiatnuce,  by  procnring  her 
aid  to  obtBlD  BU  extenaion  of  the  time 
allowed  him  to  hrina:  forward  his  proofi 
•gainit  Bothwell,  whom  he  had  publicly 
MCiued  of  the  amnination  of  her  aon. 
In  thaBtuleighPBpen  thereiaacnrioua 
letter  from  Secretitr]'  Cecil  to  Sir  Henrr 
Sorria,  ambaaiadot  m  France,  in  which  , 


the  followini;  ailuaion  ia  mad«  to  thil 

"  I  have  atayed  your  ion  horn 
going  hence  now  theae  two  dan,  upon 
the  Queen's  comnuuid,  for  that  ihe 
would  haie  him  to  know  as  much  of  th* 
truth  of  the  circumstances  of  the  murder 
of  the  King  of  Scots  aa  might  be  ;  and 
hitherto  the  same  ia  hard  to  come  by, 
otherwise  than  general  mmoun.  Tho 
Queen's  Hajeaty  sent  yesterday  my  Lady 
Howard  and  niy  wife  to  the  Lady  Len- 
nox, in  the  Tower,  to  open  this  matter 
unto  her ;  the  could  Do^  by  any  meaom 
be  kept  from  such  passtona  of  mind  m 
the  horrihlenen  of  the  fact  did  inspire. 
And  this  last  night  wera  with  the  said 
lady,  the  Dean  of  Wcstminatcr  and  Dr. 
u.-.-Yj  mi^  J  jjupg  jjgj  Majesty  will 
■ome  compassion  for  the  said  lady, 
whom  any  humane  nature  must  neeO* 
pi^." 


CHAPTER  ni. 

Jnten$tiHff  kttni  from  iht  Earl  of  Sutux  to  Elitabelh — Mary,  Quem  of  Scott, 
fcape*  from  Zoe&itven  Cattle  into  Engltmd — Elicaitti  delaint  ker  in  eaptivitf, 
and fnulratti  her  propotid  marriage  with  Norfolk — Figiai  Suit  againit  Hiio- 
ttlh^The  (^um'M  titit  ta  the  Soyal  Exchange— Death  of  Throgmortm— Trial 
and  txenUioH  of  Norfolk — Sonnet  by  Elitabeth — Zticate/i  eonneetiiin  icilA  Lady 
ShtJUU—Anothtrroyaifamuritt—Lord  Burleigh— Elizabeth  and  Lady  Shmot- 
hmry— Death  of  ihe  Marahal  of  Ireland— Remarkable  letter  of  ElizahtA  reiped- 
tHg  Zeiceeter — The  Dake  of  Anjoiit  propoaal  of  marriage — Leicatet't  marriayt 
— Bagi  of  Eliiaielh-~Qiiarrel  beticem  leieetler  and  tha  French  Envoy — A  ihot 
Jlredattht  Queen. 


of  Dam- 
ley  bad  procured 
Elizabeth  some  re- 
■pile  from  tbe  im- 
■  --a  of  Par- 
rclatiTe  to 
.  but 
ft  was  necessary  to 
actire  steps  to  redeem  bcr 
pcomise  req)ec^ng  bet  mamage.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Earl  of  Susacx  was 
despatched  to  Vienna,  to  coneratulate 
the  Emperor  Maijmilian  on  his  coro- 
Bation,  and  at  the  aame  time  to  treat 
his  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles, 
--= —    »■=-  loug-agilided  maniage 


"  Vianna,  October,  Iser. 

"  His  Hifhness  is  in  person  taller 
surely  a  good  deal  than  my  lord  mar- 
qnisi  bis  hair  and  beard  of  a  light 
auburn;  his  face  well  proportioned, 
amiable,  and  of  a  good  compleijen ; 
without  show  of  redness  or  over-pale- 
ness  ;  his  countenance  and  apeech  cheer- 
ful, tery  courteoua,  and  not  without 
Bome  state;  hisbodyweUabaped,witboi)t 
deformity  of  blemiah ;  hia  handa  Terr 
good  and  fiur;  his  legs  clean,  weU 
propwtiDiMd,  and  of  luOdeat  t^maa 
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for  his  stature;  his  feet  as  good  as 
maybe. 

**  So,  as  upon  my  duty  to  joxa  Ma- 
jesty, I  find  not  one  deformity,  mis- 
shape, nor  any  thin?  to  be  noted  worthy 
disliking  in  his  whole  person ;  but  con- 
trariwise, I  find  his  whole  shape  to  be 
eood,  worthy  commendation  and  liking 
in  all  respects,  and  such  as  is  rarely  to  be 
found  in  such  a  Prince.  His  Highness, 
besides  his  natural  language  of  Dutch, 
speaketh  very  well  Spanish  and  Italian, 
and,  as  I  hear,  Latin.  His  dealings 
with  me  are  very  wise ;  his  conversations 
such  as  much  contenteth  me ;  and  none 
retumeth  discontented  from  his  com- 
pany. He  is  greatly  beloved  here  of  all 
men ;  the  chiefest  gallants  of  these  parts 
are  his  men,  and  follow  his  court ;  the 
most  of  them  have  travelled  other  coun- 
tries, speak  many  languages,  and  behave 
themselves  properly ;  and  truly  we  can- 
not be  so  glad  to  have  him  come  to  us, 
as  they  will  be  sad  to  have  him  go  from 
them.  He  is  reported  to  be  wise,  liberal, 
valiant,  and  of  great  courage ;  which,  in 
the  last  wars,  he  well  shewed  in  defend- 
ing his  country  from  the  Turks  with  his 
own  force  alone,  and  giving  them  divers 
overthrows  when  they  attempted  anjr 
thing  against  his  rules ;  and  he  is  uni- 
versally (which  I  most  weigh)  noted  to 
be  of  such  virtue  as  he  was  never  spotted 
or  touched  with  any  noteable  vice  or 
crime,  which  is  much  in  a  Prince  of  his 
years,  endowed  with  such  qualities.  He 
delighteth  much  in  hunting,  riding, 
hawking,  exercise  of  feats  of  arms,  and 
hearing  of  music,  whereof  he  hath  good 
practice.  He  hath  some  understanding 
m  astronomy  and  cosmography,  and 
taketh  pleasure  in  clocks  that  set  forth 
the  course  of  the  planets. 

"  He  hath  for  his  portion  the  countries 
of  Styria,  Carinthia,  Friola,  Trieste, 
and  Istria :  and  hath  the  government  of 
what  is  left  in  Crotia ;  wherein  he  may 
ride  without  entering  into  any  other 
man's  territories,  near  three  hundred 
miles. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  he 
again  writes  to  her  Majesty : — 

'*  Since  the  despatch  of  my  other 
letters,  upon  the  resolution  of  the  Em- 
peror ana  the  Archdake,  I  took  occasion 


to  go  to  the  latter ;  meaning  to  sooiid 
him  to  the  bottom  in  all  causes,  and  to 
find  whether  such  matter  as  he  had  nt* 
tered  to  me  before,  proceeded  from  himy 
hond  Jide,  or  were  but  words  of  form. 

**His  Highness  answered: — *  County 
I  have  heard  by  the  Emperor  of  tiie 
order  of  your  dealing  with  him,  and  I 
have  had  dealings  with  you  myself; 
wherewith  he  and  I  rest  very  we^  ooa- 
tented :  but  truly,  I  never  rested  mora 
contented  of  any  thing^  than  I  do  of  this 
dealing,  wherein,  besides  your  duty  to 
her  that  hath  trusted  you,  you  show 
what  you  are  yourself,  for  the  which  I 
honour  you  as  you  are  worthy.* — Paidon 
me,  I  beseech  your  Majesty,  in  writing 
the  words  he  spake  of  himself  for  thej 
serve  to  indicate  lus  natural  dispositioB 
and  inclination : — *  And  although  I  have 
always  had  a  good  hope  of  the  Queen's 
honourable  dealing  in  this  manner,  yet 
I  have  heard  so  much  of  her  not  mean- 
ing to  marry,  as  might  give  me  cause  to 
suspect  the  worst;  but  understanding 
by  the  Emperor  your  manner  of  dealing 
with  him — ^perceiving  as  I  do  presently 
by  your  words,  I  think  myself  bound 
(i%  herewith  he  doffed  his  cap)  to  honoun 
love,  and  serve  her  Majesty  while  I 
live;  and  will  firmly  credit  what  yon 
on  her  Majesty's  behalf  have  said ;  and, 
therefore,  so  I  might  hope  her  Majesty 
would  bear  with  me  for  my  conscience.* 
I  know  not  that  thing  in  the  world  that 
I  would  refuse  to  do  at  her  command. 
And  surely  I  have  from  the  beginning 
of  this  matter  settled  my  heart  upon 
her,  and  never  thought  of  any  otn'er 
wife,  if  she  would  think  me  worthy  to 
be  her  husband ;  and  therefore  be  bold 
to  inform  her  Majesty  truly  herein,  for 
I  will  not  fail  in  my  part  of  anything, 
as  I  trust  sufficient  appeareth  to  yon  by 
what  I  have  heretofore  said.' 

''In  such  like  talk,  to  this  effeet," 
proceeds  Sussex,  "his  Highness  spent 
almost  two  hours  with  me,  which  I  have 
thought  my  duty  to  acquaint  your  Ma- 
jesty ;  and  hereupon  I  gather,  that  re- 
putation ruleth  him  much  for  the  pre- 
sent in  this  case  of  religion ;  and  that 
if  God  couple  you  together  in  liking, 
you  shall  have  of  him  a  true  husbandi 
*  The  Archdoke  Charles  mm  a  GathoUt. 
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•  Umag  companion,  a  wiie  couuellor, 
and  a  uithful  servant;  and  we  shall 
have  as  Tirtuous  a  prince  as  eyer  ruled : 
God  gnnt  (though  yon  are  worthy  a 
ereat  deal  better  than  he,  if  he  were  to 
be  found)  that  our  wickedness  be  not 
Buch  as  we  should  be  unworthy  of  him, 
or  of  such  as  he  is/'* 

Every  reader  must  regret,  who  peruses 
these  interesting  letters,  that  the  nego- 
tiation should,  like  all  others  that  had 
preceded  it,  have  failed  of  the  desired 
success.  Beligion,  it  would  appear, 
furnished  the  only  objection  which  could 
be  urged  against  the  marriage ;  and  the 
Archduke  merely  stipulated  for  the  per- 
fomiance  of  Catholic  worship  in  a  pri- 
Tate  room  of  the  palace,  at  which  none 
but  himself  and  his  attendants  should 
be  present.  He  consented  to  accom- 
panv  the  Qneen  regularly  to  the  services 
of  ttie  Church  of  England ;  and  for  a 
time  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  his  own 
religion,  should  any  disputes  arise.  In 
abort,  he  asked  no  greater  indulgence 
on  this  point,  than  what  was  enjoyed 
by  all  the  ambassadors  of  Catholic 
princes.  But  even  this,  it  was  affirmed, 
was  more  than  the  Queen  could  grant 
with  safety.  The  majority  of  the  people, 
however,  believed  that  Leicester,  the 
Queen's  favourite,  was  at  the  bottom  of 
all — that  he  it  was  who  thwarted  the 
negotiations,  by  means  of  one  of  his 
own  creatures,  for  wham  he  had  pro- 
cured the  second  rank  in  tJie  embassy  of 
the  Earl  of  Sussex,  ^  He  also  laboured 
night  and  day  in  prejudicing  the  mind 
of  Elizabeth  against  the  proposed  union, 
which  would  have  put  a  finishing  stroke 
to  his  favouritism. 

On  the  second  of  May,  1568,  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  confined  a  prisoner  in  Lochleven 
eastle,  by  her  rebellious  subjects,  escaped 
from  thence  by  means  of  a  youth  named 
Geoige  Douglas,  to  whose  brother  she 
had  been  committed  in  charge,  and  re- 
paired to  Hamilton  castle,  where,  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  nobles, 
who  fiocked  thither  in  great  numbers,  a 
definite  decree  was  issued,  declaring  that 
the  act  of  resignation,  extorted  by  fear 
from  tiiie  prisoner  Queen,  was  null  and 
*  Lodge's  niastntioas. 


void ;  and  the  Queen  herself,  being  {nt^ 
sent,  took  a  solemn  oath  that  it  was  ex- 
torted and  forced  from  her.  In  two  days 
such  multitudes  repaired  to  her  from  all 
parts,  that  she  raised  an  army  of  six 
thousand  men,  and  forthwith  attacked 
the  rebel  army,  headed  by  the  Kegcnt 
Murray.  The  result  of  the  battle  was 
disastrous  to  Mary,  who  betook  herself 
to  ^ght,  and  rode  the  same  day  a  dia- 
tance  of  sixty  miles ;  when  coming  by 
night  to  Maxweltown,  the  scat  of  Lord 
Herries,  she  preferred  exposing  herself 
to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  relying 
upon  Elizabeth's  protection,  than  upon 
toe  fidelity  of  her  faithless  subjects.  JBut 
before  embarking,  she  sent  to  her  a  spe- 
cial messenger,  with  a  valuable  diamond 
that  Elizabeth  had  formerly  given  her 
for  a  pledge  of  their  mutual  love  and 
friendship,  to  acouaint  her  that  she  meant 
to  come  to  England,  and  demand  suc- 
cour from  her,  if  her  own  subjects  any 
longer  pursued  her  by  civil  war.  Eliza- 
beth promised  her  all  the  kindness  and 
love  of  a  royal  sister ;  Mary,  however, 
did  not  wait  the  return  of  the  messenger, 
but  committed  herself  to  the  master  of  a 
small  vessel,  against  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  her  friends,  and  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  May,  with  Lords  Herries  and 
Fleming,  and  some  few  others,  arrived 
at  Warrington,  in  Cumberland.  The 
same  day,  she  wrote  to  Elizabeth  a  let- 
ter in  French,  detailing  the  wrongs  she 
had  suffered,  her  present  misfortunes, 
and  imploring  to  be  admitted  to  a  per- 
sonal conference  with  her. 

Elizabeth  pretended  to  be  moved  by 
this  affecting  epistle,  and  in  letters,  and 
by  the  mouth  of  Sir  Francis  Knowles 
and  others,  she  promised  her  assistance, 
according  to  the  equity  of  her  cause ; 
but,  nevertheless,  she  refused  her  access 
to  her  person,  and  commanded  that  she 
should  be  conveyed  to  Carlisle,  where 
she  might  remain  in  security ;  and  if  her 
adversaries  attempted  any  thing  against 
her,  the  governor  of  the  place  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county  would  protect 
her.  Having  received  this  answer  and 
refusal,  Mary  again  wrote  to  Elizabeth, 
by  the  hands  of  Lord  Herries,  beseech- 
ing more  earnestly  than  heretofore  to  be 
permitted  to  enter  Elizabeth's  presence, 
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<«  else  to  be  allowed  to  depart  to 
France. 

These  letters,  and  the  communications 
of  Lord  Herries,  seemed  to  more  Eliza- 
beth to  compassion  for  a  Princess,  her 
near  kinswoman,  and  one  who,  in  deep 
distress,  had  thrown  herself  upon  the 
protection  of  the  English  Queen,  with 
the  sure  hope  of  finding  aid  and  succour ; 
but  this  compassion,  if  sincere,  speedily 
gave  way  to  feelings  of  revenge,  and  a 
cruel,  selfish  policy,  which  led  Euzabeth  to 
Tiolatc  all  principles  of  ri^ht  or  justice,  by 
detaining  the  roval  fugitive,  whom,  in 
the  end,  she  basely  brought  to  the  scaf- 
fold. 

No  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  the 
innocence  of  the  unfortunate  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  than  the  offer  of  mar< 
riage  made  her  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  highest  nobleman  at  the  court  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  nothing  can  more  fully 
prove  the  secret  rancour,  malignity,  and 
jealousy  of  Elizabeth,  than  her  success- 
ful endeavours  to  prevent  the  match  tak- 
ing place.  The  nrst  rumours  of  this 
intended  marriage  reached  the  cars  of 
Elizabeth  by  some  of  those  crafty  and 
curious  courtezans,  who  are  always  ready 
to  pry  into  and  find  out  the  secrets  of 
lovers.  On  learning  how  matters  stood, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  laboured  witb  his 
utmost  power  to  make  a  proposition  for 
this  marriage  with  Mary  to  the  Queen 
of  England.  For  this  end  he  consulted 
the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Pembroke, 
and  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  but 
finally  kept  putting  it  off,  and  deferring 
it  from  aay  to  day,  expecting  a  fitter 
time  and  opportunity.  Cecil,  seeing  the 
Duke  perplexed  in  his  mind,  and  know- 
ing also  the  cause,  advised  him  to  de- 
clare the  matter  at  once  to  the  Queen, 
in  order  that  all  obstacles  to  the  match 
might  the  sooner  be  taken  away.  But 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  averse  to  that 
proceeding,  and  promised  to  propound 
the  same  to  her  Majesty,  when  she 
should  walk  abroad  in  the  fields.  But 
whilst  he,  by  great  courtesy,  thus  de- 
ferred the  matter,  Elizabeth,  being  at 
Farnham,  caused  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
to  approach  near  unto  her  table,  and 
with  a  most  grave  and  serious  smile, 
warned  him,  **  That  he  who  repoted,  and 


retted  himself  o»  a  eutkion,  ahmM  Mr 
heed,  and  look  to  himeelf."  At  the  sum 
time,  the  Qaeen  took  the  Duke  ande 
into  a  gallery,  where  she  rebuked  him 
sharply  for  having  sought  the  Queen  of 
Scots  m  marriage  without  her  leave  and 
permission,  commanding  him  at  his  perQ 
to  prosecute  the  matter.  The  Duke 
promised  to  comply,  but  discerning  that 
her  Majesty  was  irritated  against  him, 
and  perceiving,  also,  that  many  noble* 
men  withdrew  themselves  by  degreet 
from  his  familiarity,  departed  for  Lon* 
don,  without  leave,  and,  upon  the  wayi 
took  up  his  abode  at  the  mansion  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke — a  nobleman  who  so. 
laced  and  consoled  him  in  his  affliction. 
That  very  day,  Elizabeth,  moved  with 
anger,  refused  to  set  at  liberty  the  prisoner 
Queen ;  and  to  the  Scottish  ambaasador, 
who  implored  it  of  her  Majesty,  she  com- 
manded that  she  should  behave  herself 
peaceably,  or  else  she  should  see  shortfy^ 
those  upon  whom  she  most  relied,  cut  ojf 
aud  beheaded  !  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was 
afterwards  sent  to  the  Tower. 

'*  Finally,"  says  the  early  historian 
from  whom  we  extract  these  interesting 
particulars,  *Hhe  Earl  of  Leicester,  beinff 
at  Tichfield,  and  dreading  the  aneer  of  £3i. 
zabeth,  from  the  part  which  he  had  acted 
in  this  affair,  feigned  himself  suddenly  iU, 
and  being  immediately  visited  and  ^ro- 
ciously  comforted  by  the  Queen,  he  waa 
seized  with  such  fear,  that  her  Majesty 
could  easily  discern  it,  beholding  his  blood 
and  vital  senses  to  shrink  in  himself^  that 
ho  declared  unto  her  all  the  busineM 
from  the  beginning,  imploring  her  par. 
don  with  such  signs  and  tears,  that  tiie 
Queen  could  not  refrain  from  embracing 
her  favourite." 

On  the  fifth  of  March,  1569,  Pom 
Pius  the  Fifth  fulminated  a  papal  bml 
against  Elizabeth^  pronouncing  ner,  the 
pretended  Queen  of  England,  an  usurper 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Church  ia 
England,  a  heretic,  and  a  favourer  of 
heretics,  and  excommunicating  her,  and 
absolving  her  subjects  from  their  oatha 
of  duty,  fidelity,  and  obedience  to  her. 

This  sentence  greatly  discomposed 
Elizabeth,  who  was  not  prepared  for 
such  a  mark  of  the  Pope's  displeasure. 
As  a  proof  of  the  annoyance  it  cauned 
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'lier  court,  one  Felton,  who  bad  fixed  the 
Irall  nvon  the  gate  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don's Falace,  was  immediately  taken, 
tried,  foand  spiilty,  and  hanged,  close  by 
the  palace  where  he  had  stack  up  the 
obnoxious  instrument.  He  died,  glory- 
ing in  that  he  had  suffered  as  a  martyr  to 
the  Church  of  Borne.  For  the  rest,  the 
bull  fell  harmless  on  the  head  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion had  already  made  too  much  pro- 
gress to  be  affected  by  the  Pope's  angry 
-efforts,  and  the  Catholic  powers  took  no 
notice  of  the  circumstance,  but  renewed 
their  intercourse  with  the  court  of  Eli- 
sabeth. 

In  January,  1571,  the  Queen,  at- 
tended by  a  splendid  train,  entered  the 
city  of  London,  and,  after  dining  with 
8ir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  founder  of  the 
Boyal  Exchange,  repaired  to  the  Bourse, 
jma  minutely  Tisit^  every  part  of  it. 
The  merchants  of  London  had  hitherto 
been  unproyided  with  any  building  in 
the  nature  of  a  Bourse  or  Exchange, 
anch  as  were  established  in  the  ^eat 
eommercial  cities  of  Flanders.  This  de- 
sideratum Sir  Thomas  munificently  of- 
fered to  supply,  if  the  City  would  give 
lum  a  piece  of  rround  for  the  purpose, 
and  to  build  diem  one  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Accordingly,  the  edifice  was  be- 
gun in  1567,  and  nmshcd  within  three 
years.  It  was  a  quadrangle  of  brick, 
with  walks  on  the  ground  fioor  for  the 
merchants  (who  now  ceased  transacting 
their  business  in  the  middle  aisle  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral),  with  vaults  for  ware- 
houses beneath,  and  a  ranj^e  of  shops 
above,  from  the  rent  of  which  the  pro- 
prietor sought  some  remuneration  for 
bis  heavy  ouUay.  The  shops,  however, 
let  but  slowly,  and  it  was  partly  with 
fh^  view  of  bringing  them  into  vogue, 
that  the  Queen  promised  her  counte- 
nance to  the  undertaking. 

The  spacious  mansion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  which  Queen  Elizabeth  ho- 
noured with  her  presence,  is  situated  in 
Bishopsgate  Street,  and  is  still  extant. 
On  the  occasion  of  this  memorable  visit, 
the  Queen  caused  proclamation  to  be 
made  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  hence- 
forward Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  Bourse 
i^mM  be  called  <' the  Royal  Exchange.'* 


Gresham,  as  an  enconragement  to  the 
citizens,  offered  to  let  the  shops  rent-free 
for  one  year,  to  all  such  as  would  fur- 
nish them  with  wares,  and  wax-lights  in 
honour  of  the  Queen's  visit;  accord- 
ingly, a  most  goiveous  display  was  made, 
to  captivate  her  Majesty,  of  the  richest 
commodities  and  the  most  exquisite  ma- 
nufactures, from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  result  satisfied  the  san- 
guine expectations  of  Sir  Thomas, 
and  ever  afterwards  the  shops  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  became  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  fashionable  and  mercantile 
world.  The  building  was  destroyed  by 
the  ^reat  fire  of  London.  It  was  speedily 
rebuilt  on  a  much  more  magnificent 
scale,  adorned  in  the  centre  of  the  square, 
in  niches  in  the  walls,  with  stone  statues 
of  all  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England. 
This  last  becfune  a  prey  to  destruction 
on  the  tenth  of  January,  1838.  The 
new  Royal  Exchangei,  commenced  in 
1840,  under  the  direction  of  the  skilful 
architect,  Mr.  Tite,  was  opened  by  the 
Queen  in  state,  accompanied  by  her  mi- 
nisters and  a  rrand  civic  procession,  on 
the  twenty-eignth  of  October,  1844. 

About  the  year  1571,  died  Sir  Nicholas 
Tbrogmorton,  the  esteemed  ambassador 
ofEluabeth — a  man  of  experience,  judg- 
ment, and  energy.  Being  at  supper  at 
the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  while 
in  the  act  of  eating  a  salad,  he  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill,  and  soon  after  expired. 
There  were  not  wanting  those  who  as- 
serted that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  Lei- 
cester, whom  he  had  deeply  offended  by 
quitting  his  party,  to  reconcile  himse£f 
with  Cecil,  who  had  recently  been  in- 
vested with  the  dignity  of  Baron  of 
Burleigh,  in  reward  for  his  long  and 
faithful  services.  The  hostility  of  Lei- 
cester extended  to  other  branches  of  the 
family  of  Throgmorton.  On  some  slight 
pretext,  he  procured  from  his  royal  mis- 
tress the  dismissal  of  Sir  John  Throg- 
morton, the  brother  of  Sir  Nicholas, 
from  his  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  Ches- 
ter— an  unmerited  dis^ce,  which  Sir 
John  did  not  long  survive.  The  proud 
and  haughty  Elizabeth,  and  her  favourite, 
Leicester,  never  forgot  the  manly  bear- 
ing of  Sir  Nicholas,  when  he  boldly 
gave  the  He,  by  the  production  of  hit 
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own  diplomatic  instmctions,  to  tbe  crafty 
declarations  of  his  own  Queen,  when  he 
found  that  she  was  bent  on  the  ruin  of 
the  innocent  Mary  of  Scotland. 

After  suffering  a  long  imprisonment, 
the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
last  of  the  Howards,  was  brought  to 
trial,  for  the  allejB^ed  offence  of  sending 
proposals  of  marriage  to  the  unfortunate 
Queen  Mary,  while  she  was  in  the  hands 
of  her  bitter  enemy,  Queen  Elizabeth. 
That  the  Queen  of  England  had  the 
■mallost  right  to  interdict  this  marriage, 
is  denied  by  the  highest  legal  authori- 
ties. It  was  an  act  of  cruel  perfidy,  and 
adds  another  deed  to  the  catalogue  of 
her  numerous  crimes.  Norfolk  aadj  in 
his  first  alarm  at  having  been  questioned 
on  the  subject  by  Elizabeth,  m  an  un- 
guarded moment,  been  induced  to  pro- 
mise his  Sovereign  to  abstain  from  pro- 
secuting his  suit  with  the  Scottish 
Queen ;  but  on  recovering  from  his  sur- 
prise, and  rccoUectinj^  the  previous  in- 
terchange between  himself  and  Mary  of 
the  most  solemn  promises  of  marriage, 
ho  felt  he  was  under  obligations  of  too 
sacred  a  nature  to  be  dissolved  by  any 
verbal  promise  subscaucntly  made  to 
Elizabeth,  As  a  chivalrous  knight  and 
a  gentleman,  the  Duke  was  bound  in 
honour,  not  only  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure the  release  of  the  captive  Princess, 
by  every  lawful  means  in  nis  power,  but 
also  to  cLiim,  at  all  hazards,  the  fair 
hand  which  had  been  plighted  to  him, 
in  full  reliance  upon  his  honour  and 
fidelity.  Impressed  with  these  senti- 
ments, the  Duke,  in  return  to  a  letter  of 
eloquent  remonstrance  from  Mary,  which 
she  found  means  to  convey  to  him,  sent 
her  an  answer,  replete  with  the  most  so- 
lemn assurances  of  his  inviolable  con- 
stancy. This  letter  was  intercepted  by 
the  emissaries  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Duke  was  forthwith  put  on  his  trial,  on 
the  ridiculous  pretence  of  an  attempt  to 
dethrone  Elizabeth,  by  uniting  with 
Mary  for  that  ostensible  purpose.  The 
Parliament,  which  was  again  assembled 
after  an  interval  of  five  years,  passed 
some  new  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
Queen's  person  from  the  imminent  pe- 
rils by  wnich  they  saw  her  environed. 
'  The  iUiutrioas  Diue  wai  now  brought 


before  the  tribanal  of  the  Home  of 
Lords,  and  having  eonfeased  hia  ^vtlt^of 
intending  to  marry  the  Scottish  Queen, 
he  being  a  subject  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  found  gmlti^  and  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  as  £(Dfd  High  Steward, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes^jpronomiced  sen- 
tence against  him.  Tne  Queen  hesi- 
tated for  some  time  in  sig^ning  his  deatlu 
vrarrant,  but  at  length  the  fatal  ofder 
was  issued,  and  this  hirh-minded  noble- 
man was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  amid 
the  lamentations  of  the  multitudo.  His 
last  words  were,  *<  I  die  innocent,  bat 
God  will  not  let  my  death  be  nmre^ 
venged!"  Then  he  whispered  som^* 
thin^  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who, 
turning  to  the  people,  said :  **  The  Doke 
entreateth  you  all  to  pray  with,  him,  that 
God  would  be  merciful  to  him ;  and  tAsi 
you  would  be  silent,  that  his  spirit  bt  mt 
disturbed  f '  He  foreave  his  execotiomery 
and  refused  to  put  ue  handkerchief  over 
his  face,  which  he  offer»i  him,  saying, 
"•'I  fear  not  death r  Then,  kneeling 
do?m,  his  heart  lifted  up  to  God  on  high, 
he  prostrated  himself  on  the  scaffold,  the 
Dean  praying  intently  with  him ;  then 
laying  his  neck  over  the  block,  at  one 
stroke  his  head  was  cut  off,  which  tbe 
executioner  held  up ! — a  lamentable  sight 
to  the  people,  who  sobbed  aloud. — **  It 
is  almost  incredible,"  says  an  cariy  his- 
torian, who  was  present  at  the  spectacle, 
"  how  dearly  the  people  loved  him,  and 
how,  by  his'natutal  benignity  and  oonr- 
teous  actions,  he  had  gained  the  hearts 
of  the  multitude.  He  was  so  nobly 
bom,  so  gentle  by  nature,  so  comely  of 
person,  of  so  manly  an  aspect,  so  perfbet 
in  every  respect !  He  was,  in  a  woid, 
the  greatest  honour  and  ornament  of  hii 
country  T* 

In  Puttenham's  "Arte  of  Engl&h 
Poesie,"  we  find  the  following  sonnet 
written  by  the  Queen,  soon  after  the 
execution  of  Norfolk.  Its  authenticiW 
is  unquestioned,  and  its  principal  ment 
consists  in  its  being  a  royal  effusion! 
and,  so  far,  it  is  a  curiosity  worthy  onr 
transcribing : — 

*^  The  douht  of  ftiture  foes  exiles  my  xiroswit 

Joy, 
And  wit  me  wuns  to  shan  such  anaraa  as 
thraaten  mine  auio j  \ 
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For  fclttbood  Dov  4oth  How,  and  sabjecti^ 

fkith  doth  ebb^ 
WUoh  would  not  be  if  Reuoa  ruled,  or 

Wledom  weaved  the  web. 
B«t  ekmdfl  of  toys  untried  do  cloak  aspir- 
ing minds, 
Whidi  turn  to  rain  of  late  repent  bj  cause 

of  chai^fped  winds. 
The  top  of  hojpe  supposed  the  root  of  truth 

will  be  I 
And  fhiitless  all  their  grafted  guiles,  as 

shortly  ye  shall  see. 
Those  daazled  eyes  with  i^de,  with  great 

ambition  blinds, 
Shall  be  unveiled  by  worthy  wights,  whose 

forraight  falsehood  ilnds. 
The  daughter  of  Debate,  that  eke  discord 

doth  sow. 
Shall  reap  no  gain  where  former  rule  hath 

tanriit  still  peace  to  grow. 
No  foreign  banlsh'd  wight  shall  anchor  in 

this  port, 
Onr  realm  it  brooks  no  strangen^  force,  let 

them  elsewhere  resort. 
Onr  rusty  sword  with  rest  shall  first  his 

edge  employ. 
To  pull  their  tops  that  seek  such  change, 

and  gape  for  Joy." 

In  Lodge's  lUustrations  are  given  se- 
fenl  letters  from  Lord  Talbot  to  his 
hUheiy  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  which 
dbdose  some  curious  details  of  the 
Queen's  favourite,  Leicester,  and  serve 
to  more  fully  depict  the  recklessness  of 
kit  character.  Li  May,  1573,  Lord 
Talbot  thus  writes :— '*  The  Earl  of  Lei- 
enter  is  much  with  her  Majesty ;  he  is 
more  than  ever  solicitous  to  please  her, 
tnd  is  as  high  in  her  favour  as  at  any 
period  of  his  intercourse  with  the  Queen ; 
Dut  there  are  two  sisters,  Lady  Sheffield 
iod  Lady  Frances  Howard,  who  are 
alao  deeply  in  love  with  him,  and  conse- 
mieBtly  at  yariance  with  each  other. 
On  tbs  account  the  Queen  is  yery  angry 
with  them,  and,  of  course,  notwell  pleased 
with  Leicester;  and  has  set  spies  to 
witeh  his  motions.  To  such  open  de- 
Monstrations  of  feminine  jealousy  does 
this  great  Queen  condescend  to  haye  re- 
eonrse !  It  appears,  that  a  criminal  in- 
timacy was  known  to  subsist  between 
Leicester  and  Lady  Sheffield,  even  be- 
fore the  death  of  her  husband ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  this  eyent  was  ge- 
Berally  attributed  to  the  Italian  arts  of 
Leicester,  Lord  Sheffield's  death  being 
aodden,  and  preceded  by  yiolent  synij)- 
tomt.  In  the  commencement  of  this 
year,  Lady  Sheffield  bore  him  a  son, 
whose    iMith   was  carefully  concealed. 


irom  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  Queen, 
though  many  asserted  that  a  private 
mamage  had  taken  place.  Afterwards. 
Leicester  forsook  the  mother  of  his  child 
to  marry  the  Countess  of  Essex,  and  the 
desertea  lady  became  the  wife  of  ano- 
ther." Many  years  after  the  death  of 
Leicester,  this  son,  who  was  styled  Sir 
Bobert  Dudley,  and  to  whom  his  father 
had  left  a  great  part  of  his  fortune,  laid 
claim  to  toe  family  honours ;  bringing 
several  witnesses  to  prove  his  mother^s 
marriage,  and,  amonr  others,  the  lady 
herself  The  latter  declared,  on  oath, 
that  Leicester,  in  order  to  compel  her 
to  form  that  subsequent  marriage  in  his 
life-time,  which  had  deprived  her  of 
the  power  of  reclaiming  him  as  her 
husband,  had  employed  the  most  violent 
menaces ;  and  had  even  attempted  her 
life  by  a  poisonous  potion,  which  had 
thrown  her  into  a  fit  of  alarming  illness, 
and  caused  the  hair  of  her  head  and  her 
nails  to  drop  off !  After  this  extraor- 
dinary evidence,  the  heirs  of  Leicester 
endeavoured  to  stay  proceedings;  but 
Sir  Hobert  Dudley  oicd  before  the  mat- 
ter was  adjusted.  In  the  following 
reign  the  evidence  was  again  renewec^ 
and  the  title  of  Duchess  of  Dudley  was 
conferred  on  the  widow  of  Sir  Rooert ; 
the  patent  setting  forth,  that  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  with  Lady 
Sheffield  had  been  satisfactorily  proved ! 
— Such  were  the  villanies  of  this  cele- 
brated favourite,  and  what  must  be  the 
character  of  the  maiden  Queen  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity,  when  facts  like  these  are 
proved! 
Christopher  Hatton  was  a  new  com- 

Eetitor  for  the  smiles  of  royalty;  and 
right  was  the  dawn  of  fortune  and  fa- 
vour which  at  this  period  awaited  him. 
He  was  of  a  decayed  family  of  Nor- 
thamptonshire, and  had  recently  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law  at  one  of 
the  inns  of  court,  when  hope  or  curi- 
osity prompted  him  to  gain  admittance 
at  some  court  festival,  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  dancing  before  Elizabeth 
in  a  mask.  His  personal  figure  and 
graceful  attitudes  so  captivated  the  fancj 
of  the  amorous  Queen,  that  she  immcdi- 
atdy  bestowed  upon  him  such  flattering 
marju  of  attention  as  could  not  be     ' 
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understood,  which  at  once  decided  the 
happy  student  to  quit  the  dry  profession 
of  the  law,  for  the  more  congenial  pur- 
•uits  of  court  faYonritism.  The  hand- 
some appearance  and  gay  accomplish- 
ments of  Christopher  Hatton  were 
tmexpoctedly  found  to  he  comhined  with 
an  amiahle  neart  and  a  solid  understand- 
ing. He  possessed  a  prudent,  cautious 
temperamctit,  with  the  most  enlightened 
Tiews  of  human  nature ;  and,  alter  ma 
ture  dcliheration,  Elizaheth,  with  that 
penetrating  judgment  of  men  and  mea- 
sures which  always  distinguished  her 
conduct,  and  in  defiance  of  ridicule,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  court,  gradually  pro 
motcd  her  new  favourite,  till  at  length 
she  elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  dischargtS  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  high  office  with  prudence 
and  ability,  and  speedily  became  a  gene- 
ral favourite.  He  was  the  only  one  of 
Elizabeth's  ministers  who  lived  and 
died  a  bachelor;  consequently  he  was 
exempt  from  all  those  lealousies  and 
vexations  which  awaitea  those  of  the 
royal  faYOuritcs  who  dared  to  enter  the 
married  state.  Lord  Talbot  mentions, 
that  at  this  period  Hatton  was  ill  and 
confined  to  his  bed,  and  that  the  Queen 
went  daily  to  visit  him ;  but  that  a  party . 
with  whom  Leicester  was  leagued,  were ' 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  oring  for- 
ward another  royal  favourite  to  supplant 
him.  This  gentleman's  name  was  Ed- 
ward Dyer :  he  had  been  for  two  years 
in  disgrace ;  and  as  he  was  during  all 
that  time  suffering  under  a  bad  state  of 
health,  Elizabeth  was  made  to  believe, 
that  the  continuance  of  her  displeasure 
was  the  sole  cause  of  his  malady,  and 
that  his  recovery  was  considered  hope- 
less, unless  he  received  her  royal  par- 
don. The  Queen  immediately,  on  hear- 
ing this,  despatched  to  the  sick  favour- 
ite a  comfortable  mesMge,  on  receipt  of 
which,  the  poor,  silly,  weak  gentleman 
was  restorea  to  health!  Lord  Talbot 
adds,  *'  to  the  honour  of  Lord  Burleigh, 
he  concerned  himself,  as  usual,  only 
in  state  affairs,  and  suffered  all  these  love 
matters  and  petty  court  intrigues  to 
pass  over  without  notice." 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the   year 
1574,  obtained,  not  without  difficulty  on 


the  part  of  Elizabeth,  permissioii  to  re- 
pair to  the  baths  of  Buckstone  (Buxton 
Wells)  for  the  recovery  of  her  health ; 
and  a  similar  motive  led  thither  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh.  Elizabeth 
remarked  the  coincidence,  and  when, « 
year  afterwards,  it  again  occurred,  her 
displeasure  broke  forUi  into  sudden  vio- 
lence. She  openly  accused  her  minister 
of  entering  into  intelligence  with  Mury, 
by  means  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and 
his  lady,  under  whose  charge  she  re- 
mained at  Buxton.  It  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  appeasing^ 
the  Queen.  The  following  extract  from 
a  letter,  written  by  Burleigh  himself  to 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  will  illustrate 
this  striking  fact : — 

"  My  lord,  it  is  over  true,  and  over 
much  against  reason,  that  upon  my  be- 
ing at  Buckstone  last  year, '  advantage 
was  sought  by  some  that  loved  me  n^ 
to  confirm  in  her  Majesty  a  formal  cobt 
ceit  which  some  had  laboured  to  put 
into  her  head ;  that  I  was  of  late  time 
become  friendly  to  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  that  I  had  no  disposition  to  thwart 
her  practices ;  and  now,  at  my  being  at 
Buckstone,  her  Majesty  did  directly  con- 
ceive that  my  being  there  was,  by  means 
of  your  lordship  and  my  lady,  to  entor 
into  intelligence  with  the  Queen  of 
Scots ;  and  nereof  at  my  return  to  her 
Majesty's  presence,  I  had  very  sharp  re- 
proofs for  my  going  to  Buckstone,  witk 
plain  charging  of  me  for  favouring  the 
Queen  of  Scots ;  and  that  in  so  eameet 
a  sort  as  I  never  looked  for,  knowing 
my  integrity  to  her  Majesty ;  but,  eqie- 
ciully,  knowing  how  contrariously  the 
Queen  of  Scots  conceived  of  me  for  many 
things  past.  And  yet,  true  it  is,  I  never 
indeed  gave  just  cause,  1^  any  private, 
affection  of  my  own,  or  for  myself,  to 
offend  the  Queen  of  Soots,  but  whatever 
I  did  was  for  the  service  of  mine  own 
lady  and  queen,  which,  if  it  were  yet 
again  to  be  done,  I  would  do.  And 
though  I  know  myself  subject  to  con- 
trary workings  of  displeasure,  yet  I  will 
not,  for  remedy  of  any  of  them,  decline 
from  the  duty  I  owe  to  God  and  my 
sovereign  queen.  For  I  know  and  do 
understand,  that  I  am  in  this  contrary 
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Mrt  malteionsly  aspersed,  and  yet  in  se- 
cret sort ;  on  the  one  part,  and  that  of 
long  time,  that  lam  tfte  most  dangerous 
enemy  and  evil  vntter  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots  ;  on  the  other  side,  that  I  am  also 
a  secret  well-wilier  to  her  and  her  title ; 
and  that  I  have  madn  my  party  good 
with  her.  Now,  my  lord,  no  man  can 
make  hoth  these  tine  together,  but  it 
tnfficeth  for  such  as  like  not  me  in  do- 
ing my  duty,  to  deprire  me ;  and  yet 
such  sort  is  done  in  darkness  as  I  can- 
not set  opportunilT  to  couYince  them  in 
the  light.  In  all  these  crossinm^  my 
good  K>rd,  I  appeal  to  (jk>d,  who  Know- 
eth,  yea,  I  thank  Him  infinitely  who 
directeth,  my  thoughts,  to  intend  prin- 
cipally the  senrice  and  honour  of  God ; 
and  jointly  with  that,  the  surety  and 
neatness  of  my  sovereign  lady,  the 
Queen's  Majesty :  and  for  any  other  re- 
spect  but  what  may  tend  to  these  two,  I 
appeal  to  God  to  punish  me,  if  I  have 
any.  As  for  the  Queen  of  Scots,  truly 
I  naye  no  spot  of  evil  meaning  to  her ; 
neither  do  1  mean  to  deal  with  any  titles 
to  the  crown.  If  she  shall  intend  any 
eyil  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  my  sove- 
reign, for  her  sake  I  must  and  will  im- 
peach ;  and  therein  I  may  be  unfriendly 
to  her  or  worse.    .    .     . 

"  My  lord,  I  pray  you  bear  my  scrib- 
bling, which  I  think  your  lordsuip  will 
hardly  be  ablo  to  read ;  and  yet  I  would 
not  use  any  man's  hand  in  such  a  matter 
•8  this  is. 

''Your  lordship's  most  assured  at 
oonunand) 

"W.  BUBLEIGH. 
"From  Hampton  Conrt   25th   December, 
1676." 

The  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  a  wo- 
man remarkable  for  a  violent,  restless, 
and  intriguing  spirit,  concluded,  in  1574, 
a  marriage  be^een  Elizabeth  Caven- 
dish, her  daughter  by  a  former  husband, 
and  Charles  Stuart,  brother  of  Lord 
Damley,  and  next  to  the  King  of  Scots 
in  the  order  of  succession  to  the  crowns, 
both  of  England  and  Scotland.  The 
rooted  enmi^  between  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  the  house  of  Lennox  wa?  well 
known,  notwithstanding  which,  Eliza- 
Iwtli  at  once  suspected,  that  thu  union 


was  the  result  of  some  private  intrigae 
between  Lady  Shrewsbury  and  the  cap- 
tive Queen.  In  consequence,  Elizabeto, 
with  her  usual  cruelty  in  all  cases  of 
this  description,  committed  to  prison, 
not  only  the  mother  of  the  brioe,  but 
also  the  unfortunate  Countess  of  Len- 
nox, who  was  destined  to  undergo  such 
an  accumulation  of  sufferings  for  having 
been  the  innocent  cause  of  mdncing  her 
son  Damley  to  marry  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  thereby  giving  an  heir  to  the  Bri- 
tish throne !  It  was  by  such  cruel  acts 
of  oppression  and  illegal  violence  that 
the  fame  of  Elizabeth  was  tarnished, 
and  her  name  handed  down  with  infamy 
to  posterity. 

In  the  autumn  of  1576,  the  death  of 
Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex  and 
Marshal  of  Ireland,  took  place  in  Dub- 
lin. No  domestic  event  had  for  a  long 
time  occasioned  so  stron?  a  sensation 
at  the  court  of  ElizabeSi.  His  un- 
timely end  was  deeply  deplored.  He 
was  learned,  talented,  and  of  iUustriom 
descent,  deriving  part  of  his  hereditary 
honours  from  the  noble  family  of  Bour- 
chier,  through  a  daughter  of  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  youngest  son  of  Edward  the 
Third.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather,  as  Viscount 
Hereford*  and,  coming  to  court,  attracted 
the  merited  commendations  of  Elizabeth, 
and  the  jealousy  of  Leicester.  During 
a  short  period,  he  was  joined  in  com- 
mission with  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon 
and  Shrewsbury,  for  the  safe  kequng  of 
Mary,  the  Scottish  Queen.  In  the 
troubles  of  Scotland,  he  joined  the 
royal  army  with  all  the  forces  he  could 
muster,  and  in  reward  for  his  services, 
Elizabeth  conferred  on  him  the  order  of 
the  garter,  and  subsequently  invested 
him  with  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Essex. 
By  these  marks  of  royal  favour,  the  jea- 
lousy of  Leicester  was  strongly  excited. 
In  1575,  he  was,  through  the  agency  of 
Leicester,  for  his  own  vue  purposes,  sent 
to  Ireland,  with  the  title  of  Marshal  of 
that  country.  His  efforts  to  restore  or- 
der in  that  distracted  portion  of  the 
Queen's  dominions,  were  unsuccessful. 
His  court  enemies,  among  whom  Lci« 
cester  was  conspicuous,  contrived  to  di- 
vert most  of  the  succours  designed  him 
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bj  bim  by  his  soTerei^ ;  and  the  bodily 
fiitigiio  endured  in  his  arduous  duties, 
joined  to  the  ang^uish  of  a  wounded  spi- 
rit, impaired  his  constitution,  and,  after 
repeated  attacks,  ho  at  last  fell  a  victim 
to  dysentery.  The  symptoms  of  his 
disease  were  also  ascnbed  to  poison ; 
and  one  of  his  attendants,  who  had  a 
knowledge  of  medicine,  seeinfr  him  in 
mat  agony,  suddenly  exclaimed : — **  By 
iieavons,  my  lord,  you  are  poisoned !" 
Tho  report  spread  like  wild-fire,  and 
Leicester,  known  to  be  his  bitterest  enemy, 
was  immediately  pointed  at  as  the  con- 
triver of  his  death.  Leicester,  who  was 
univcrsully  believed  to  be  capable  of  any 
enormity,  nad  long  carried  on  an  intrigue 
with  the  Countess  of  Essex,  and  nis 
subsequent  marriage  with  that  lady 
served  as  a  strong  corroboration  of  the 
charjB^.  This  union,  however,  was  not 
publicly  declared  till  two  years  after- 
wards, although  a  criminal  connection 
between  the  parties  was  stated  to  have 
existed  during  the  life-time  of  the  Earl, 
and  a  private  marriage  was  huddled  up 
with  indecent  precipitation  on  his  de- 
cease. 

Notwithstanding  the  dark  suspicion 
to  which  the  death  of  Essex  had  given 
birth,  nothing  could  injure  Leicester  in 
the  favour  of  his  royal  mistress.  He,  above 
all  others,  was  emphatically  the  man 
oecording  to  her  own  heart.  This  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  following 
authentic  epistle  addressed  by  Elizabeth, 
with  unblushing  effrontery,  to  tho  Earl 
ond  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the 
month  of  June,  1677  : 

"Our  very  good  Cousins: — 
^*  Bein^  given  to  understand, 
from  our  cousin  of  Leicester,  how  ho- 
nourably he  was  not  only  lately  received 
by  you  our  cousin,  the  Countess,  at 
Cbatsworth ;  and  his  diet  by  you  both 
discharged  at  Buxtone;  but  also  pre- 
sented with  a  very  rare  present;  we 
should  do  him  great  wrong  {holding  him 
in  that  place  of  favour  we  do)  in  case  we 
should  not  let  you  understand,  in  how 
thankful  a  sort  we  accept  the  same  at 
both  your  hands,  not  as  done  unto  him^ 
hut  to  our  oum  self  reputing  him  as 
smother  self;  and,  therefore,  ye  may 


aisnre  TonrselTei,  that  we  taking  up 
on  ns  tne  debt,  not  ma  Am,  InI  Mir  oipn, 
will  take  accordingly,  to  diecbaTge  the 
same  in  mch  hononnUe  eort,  as  so 
well  deserving  creditors,  that  ye  shall 
never  have  cause  to  think  ye  have  met 
with  ungrateful  debtora,  &c,  &c 


'*  Elizabeth." 

In  August,  1578,  the  Earl  of  Sussex 
wrote  an  eloquent  letter  to  the  Queen, 
urg^ing  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Anjou.  But,  what  was  of  more  avaU. 
the  French  Prince  sent  over  to  England, 
to  plead  his  cauae,  an  agent  named 
Simier,  a  person  of  sparkling  wit,  bril- 
liant conversational  powen,  and  who 
was  an  adept  at  the  art  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  royalty,  by  a  thousand 
amusing  and  pleasing  attentionB;  and 
by  that  inordinate  flattery — the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  his  nation — ^which  is 
rarely  thrown  away,  even  upon  the 
gravest  of  mankind.  A  snit  thus  so 
agreeably  urged,  Elizabeth  had  not  for- 
titude to  dismiss  abruptly :  '*  Her  Ma- 
iesty,"  says  Lord  Talbot,  ^'continneth 
her  very  ^ood  usage  of  Monsieur  Simier, 
and  all  his  suite;  and  he  hath  confer* 
ence  with  her  three  or  four  times  a 
week;  and  the  Queen  is  always  best 
disposed  and  plcasantest  when  she  talk, 
eth  with  him,  (as  by  her  gesture  appcar- 
eth)  that  is  possible.  The  opinion  of 
the  Duke's  coming  over  still  holdeth." 
The  influence  of  Simier  over  the  Queen 
became  at  length  so  powerful,  that  Lei- 
cester, and  his  infamous  adherents,  re- 
ported that  he  had  employed  philtres, 
and  other  unlawful  means,  to  inspire  the 
Queen  with  love  for  his  master !  On 
his  part,  Simier  amply  retaliated  these 
hostilities,  by  carrying  to  her  Majesty 
the  first  tidings  of  the  secret  marriage  of 
her  favourite  with  tho  Countess  of  Es- 
sex ;  a  fact  which  Leicester  had  studi- 
ously concealed  from  his  royal  mistress, 
and  which  none  of  her  courtiers,  who 
were  aware  of  the  circumstance,  had  the 
courage  to  communicate.  It  was  by 
this  time,  however,  widely  known,  as  the 
Countess's  father,  Sir  Francis  Knolles, 
had  insisted,  for  the  sake  of  his  daugh- 
ter's reputation,  which  had  been  sullied 
by  a  previous  illicit  connection  with 
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Leicester,  that  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials  should  be  as  public  as  possible. 

The  rage,  rezation,  and  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Queen,  on  hearing  the 
Frenchman's  disclosure  of  the  marriage 
cf  her  fayourite,  Leicester,  exceeded  all 
bounds  of  decency  and  decorum.  That 
Lacester,  the  dearest  of  her  faTourites, 
■hould  form  such  a  connection,  such  an 
indissoluble  tie,  and  that  too  with  her 
own  near  relation,  without  even  consult- 
ing her,  imploring  her  sanction,  or  sup- 
plicating her  foreiveness — and  that, 
after  haTing  formed  it,  he  should  have 
eoncealed  tne  horrid  &ct  from  her,  when 
known  to  her  whole  court ; — appeared,  to 
her  jaundic^ed  eyes,  the  Tery  acme  of  in- 
gratitude, perfidy,  baseness,  and  insult ! 
like  a  weak,  disappointed,  and  jealous 
woman,  she  felt  the  injury  inflicted  on 
her  happiness,  and  like  an  arbitrary, 
tyrannical  Queen,  she  resented  the  in- 
mgnity  offered  to  her  person ! 

She  instantly  ordered  Leicester  to  be 
imprisoned  in  a  small  fort,  then  stand- 
ing in  Greenwich  park ;  and  she  threw 
out  the  menace,  and  actually  entertained 
the  design,  of  sending  him  to  the  Tower. 
But  the  honourable  and  lofty  mind  of 
the  Farl  of  Sussex,  her  royal  kinsman, 
revolted  against  proceedings  so  violent, 
80  lawless,  and  so  utterly  disgraceful  in 
every  point  of  view.  He  plainly,  but 
firmly,  represented  to  her  the  danger  of 
the  course  she  was  about  to  pursue — 
that  it  was  contrary  to  all  right  and 
justice,  that  any  man,  no  matter  his  sta- 
tion, or  under  whatever  circumstances  he 
might  be  placed  by  any  previous  con- 
nection, should  be  punished  for  lawful 
matrimony ;  a  state  which  was  held  in 
lumour  by  all;  and  his  known  hostility 


to  the  favourite,  giving  weight  to  his 
remonstrance,  when  advocating  a  mild 
treatment,  Elizabeth  prudently  curbed 
her  anger,and  shortly  afterwards  restored 
the  Earl,  not  to  favour,  but,  what  was 
then  more  prised  by  him,  to  liberty. 
After  a  time,  he  was  again  admitted  to 
her  presence,  but  he  never  afterwards 
regained  her  affections ;  and  his  unfortu- 
nate Countess  remained  ever  after  the 
object  of  her  utter  aversion,  antipathy, 
and  hatred. 

The  (quarrel  between  Leicester  and 
Simier,  in  consequence  of  the  French 
envoy  disclosing  the  marriajge  of  Lei- 
cester to  the  Queen,  proceeded  to  such 
an  extremity,  that  Simier  believed  his 
life  to  be  in  imminent  danger  firom  the 
attempts  of  his  adversary.  One  of  the 
Queen*  s  guard,  it  is  said,  had  actually 
been  hired  by  Leicester  to  assassinate 
the  envoy,  and  the  plan  was  only  frus- 
trated by  accident.  Her  Majesty  even 
found  it  necessary,  by  a  royal  proclama- 
tion, to  take  Simier  under  her  special 
protection.  It  was  during  the  turmoil 
occasioned  by  these  disgraceful  proceed- 
ings, that,  as  the  Queen  was  taking  her 
accustomed  recreation  on  the  Thames, 
attended  by  this  Frenchman,  and  several 
of  her  courtiers,  a  shot  was  fired  into 
the  royal  barge,  which  narrowly  escaped 
taking  effect  on  the  person  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, but  severely  wounded  one  of  the 
royal  boatmen,  llie  shot  was,  doubtless, 
aimed  at  Simier,  and  when  one  of  the 
lords  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was 
pointed  at  her  M!ajesty,  the  Queen 
promptly  silenced  him,  declaring  "  that 
she  would  believe  nothing  of  her  subjects 
that  parents  would  not  believe  of  their 
children." 
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FTER  ihU  attempted 
uaagainatian,  Lci- 
CKtWc  found  himKlf 
■o  coldlr  treated  bj 
£lizabetb,  tbat,  in 
■  letter  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  he  lhre«t- 


■elf ;  vbU  knoidiig,  pcrh^a,  that,  for 
fear  of  the  coDieqaencea  of  inch  a 
■Up  to  the  fame  ot  hia  rojil  mistreia, 
the  threat  would  not  be  tolerated ;  whilst 
the  French  Prince  adroitlj  leized  the 
moment  of  the  Earl'a  diagiace,  to  try  (be 
effect  of  penoDal  BolicitutioDB  on  the 
hesit  of  Klizaheth.  He  arnved,  unex- 
pectedly, and  almost  without  attendants, 
at  the  gate  of  her  palace  at  Giecnwich, 
waa  graciouelf  received  by  her  Majestj', 
and,   after  aereral  long  conferencei  in 

Eriiate,  took  hia  leave  end  returned 
ome.  leaving  hia  cauae  to  the  skilful 
management  of  hit  own  agent,  and  the 
ambonadora  of  hia  brother,  the  King  of 
France.  At  this  period,  the  privy-eoun- 
cil,  by  eommand  of  her  MBJCBty,  held 
long  and  Irequeat  meeting!,  for  the  dia- 
cusaion  of  her  proposed  marriage  with 
the  Duke  of  Anjou.  From  the  Iluileigh 
Papers,  where  the  discussions  are  given 
ia  detail,  wo  eitract  the  aubjoined 
intereating  parti  culara. 
"TheEarlofSuasei 
in  favour  of  the  match.  Lord 
foltowed  on  the  aamo  aide,  aa  did  alao 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  Lord  Admiral. 
Durleigh  laboured  to  support  the  mea- 
anre,  but  evidently  against  bia  judgment, 
and  in  order  to  pfcaae  tbo  Queen.  Lei- 
ceater  openly  professed  to  have  changed 
bia  opinion,  'for  her  maieaty,' said  be, 
'was  to  be  followed.'  Sir  Walter  Mild- 
may,  Sir  Balph  Sadler,  and  Sir  Henry 
H  idney,  itiongly  opposed  the  meamre. 


On  the  whole,  those  wbo  pronouiiMd  in 

fsTonr  of  the  marriage,  did  ao  abntft 
avowedly  in  Compliance  with  the  widic* 
of  the  Queen,  whose  indinatioD  to  tba 
alliance  had  become  very  ardent,  aiimi 
the  visit  of  her  youthfol  suitor;  whiM 
such  aa  opposed  it  were  moved  byitrMg 
and  earnest  convictions  of  the  pMi 
impropriety  and  thorough  nnaoitaUaMM 
of  the  mateb  with  respect  to  EUmImA 
herself,  and  of  (he  evils  which,  on  M- 
Gount  of  the  difference  of  religion,  it'WM 
likely  to  entail  on  the  nation. 

Majesty's 

come  to  a  formal  decision  oa  me  qnia- 
tion,  they  hesitated,  tempodied,  ex- 
pressed tbeir  readiness  to  be  entir^ 
guided,  in  a  matter  so  peraoual  to  bsi- 
self,  by  her  feelings  and  wishes ;  and 
inquired  whether,  under  all  the  cironiB- 
■tances.  she  was  desirous  of  their  coming 
to  a  full  determination.  This  motast 
was  rrportcd  to  her  Majtaty  in  u* 
forenoon  {October  seventh,  lo79),  and 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  well  pleased 
with  the  dutiful  offer  of  their  serricM. 


cillors,  by  tbeir  long  disputations,  any 
disposition  to  make  it  donbtfbl,  whettsr 
there  could  be  any  more  surety  for  hat 
and  her  realm,  than  to  have  her  many 
and  haTe  a  child  of  her  own  body  to 
inherit,   and    so  continne   the  liae  of 


univcnal  rcquiist  made  to  her  to  procaed 
in  this  marriage,  than  to  have  midt 
doabt  of  it ;  and  being  much  tronUtd 
heiewitb,  she  requested  the  beann  W 
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tills  message  to  forbear  her  till  the  after- 
noon. 

'*0n  tiieir  return,  she  repeated  her 
displeasnre ;  then  endeaTonred,  at  some 
len^h,  to  refute  the  objections  brought 
against  the  match;  and  finally,  her 
great  misliking  of  all  opposition,  and 
her  earnest  desire  for  the  marriage, 
being  reported  to  her  faithful  council, 
fhey  agreed,  after  lone  consultations,  to 
offer  their  services  in  mrtherance  of  the 
narriage,  should  such  really  be  her 
pleasure." 

-  Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  the 
unfortunate  Stubbs,  a  gentleman  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  wrote  and  published  a  book, 
entitled,  *'  The  DiscoTery  of  a  gaping 
Gull,  wherein  England  is  like  to  l^ 
■wallowed  by  another  French  marriage, 
if  tiie  Lord  forbid  not  the  bans,  by  let- 
ting her  see  the  sin  and  punishment 
thereof."  The  author  was  known  as  a. 
lealous  puritan,  and  had  given  his  sister 
in  marriage  to  the  celebrated  £dmund 
Cartwright,  the  leader  of  the  sect.  A 
Airions  proclamation  was  issued  against 
the  book,  by  order  of  Elizabeth ;  all 
the  copies  were  ordered  to  be  seized  and 
hnmed;  and  the  author  and  publisher 
being  proceeded  against,  in  virtue  of  a 
■erere  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary,  they 
were  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
the  barbarous  punishment  of  amputation 
of  the  ri^ht  hand. 

On  bem^  brought  to  the  scaffold  to 
undergo  this  sentence,  Stubbs  addressed 
the  multitude  to  the  following  effect : — 

**  I  am  come  hither  to  receive  my  pu- 
nishment, according  to  the  law.  I  am 
Borry  for  the  loss  of  my  hand,  and  more 
■orry  to  lose  it  by  judgment ;  but  most 
of  all  with  her  Majesty's  indignation 
and  evil  opinion,  i  or  my  hand,  I  es- 
teem it  not  so  much;  for  I  think  I 
could  have  saved  it,  and  might  do  yet ; 
hU  I  wiU  not  have  a  guiUy  heart  and  an 
mfammu  hand.  I  pray  you  all  to  pray 
with  me,  that  God  will  strengthen  me 
to  endure  and  abide  the  pain  that  I  am 
to  suffer,  and  grant  me  this  grace,  that 
the  loss  of  my  hand  do  not  withdraw 
any  part  of  my  dutv  and  affection  toward 
her  Majesty.'  When  the  hand  was 
ready  on  the  block  to  be  struck  off,  he 
•aid  repeatedly  to  the  people;   '^Fray 


for  me,  now  mj  calamity  is  near  at 
hand."  And  with  these  words  it  was 
smitten  off,  whereof  he  fainted  away ! 

Stubbs  was  further  punished,  by  an 
imprisonment  of  several  months  in  the 
Tower ;  but  under  all  these  inflictions, 
his  courage  and  cheerfulness  were  sup- 
ported by  a  firm  persuasion  of  the  gooa- 
ness  of  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered. 
While  in  prison,  he  wrote  many  li  tters 
to  his  friends  with  his  left  hand,  sign- 
ing them  Seerevola;  a  name  which  he 
adopted  in  memory  of  his  punishment. 
Such  was  the  hi^h  opinion  entertained 
by  Burleigh  of  his  theological  learning, 
and  the  soundness  of  his  principles,  that 
he  afterwards  engaged  him  to  answer  a 
violent  work  of  Carainal  iUlen,  entitled, 
*  The  English  Justice,'  a  task  which  he 
performed  with  distinfuished  ability. 

The  learned  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon,  who, 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Keeper,  had  ex- 
ercised, from  the  beginning  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  died  in  1679,  generally  re- 
gretted. He  filled  this  important  post 
with  superior  assiduity,  uprightness,  and 
ability ;  and  several  pleasing  traits  are 
related  of  his  polite  and  amiable  dis- 
position. On  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
from  Elizabeth,  she  graciously  remarked, 
that  his  house  was  too  little  for  him ; 
"  No,  madam,"  replied  the  Chancellor, 
"  but  you  have  made  me  too  little  for 
my  house !"  By  his  second  wife,  one  of 
the  learned  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony 
Cook,  a  woman  of  a  keen  and  pene- 
trating intellect,  he  became  the  father 
of  two  sons,  Antony  and  the  renowned 
Francis  Bacon,  the  splendid  dawn  of 
whose  unrivalled  genius  his  father  was 
fortunate  to  behold. 

Elizabeth  frequently  visited  Sir  Ni- 
cholas Bacon,  conversed  with  him  fami- 
liarly;  took  pleasure  in  the  flashes  of 
wit,  which  often  relieved  the  seriousness 
of  his  wisdom ;  and  flattered  with  kind 
condescension  his  parental  feelings,  by 
the  extraordinary  notice  which  she  be- 
stowed on  his  son  Francis,  whose  bright- 
ness and  solidity  of  parts  early  mani- 
fested themselves  to  her  discerning  eye ; 
and  caused  her  to  predict,  that  her 
"  little  Lord  Keeper  would  one  day  prove 
an  eminent  man. 
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In  NoTember,  1580,  Admiral  Drake, 
after  bcin^  absent  about  three  years, 
during  which  time  he  sailed  round  the 
world,  reached  Plymouth  harbour  in 
lafety.  He  was  the  first  Englishman 
by  wnom  this  great  and  novel  enterprise, 
of  sailing  round  the  globe,  had  been 
luccessfuily  achicTed ;  and  both  himself 
and  his  ship  became  the  objects  of  public 
cariosity  and  wonder.  His  courage, 
skill,  and  perseyerance  were  extolled  in 
the  highest  degree ;  the  wealth  which 
he  hod  brought  home  from  the  plunder 
of  the  Spanish  settlements  aroused  the 
daring  spirit  of  adyenture  peculiar  to 
Englishmen,  and  half  the  youth  of  the 
country  were  eager  to  embark  on  yoyages 
of  discoyery.  Elizabeth  was  lost  in  ad- 
miration at  the  conduct  of  the  yaliant 
Drake,  and  during  the  spring  of  1581, 
■he  accepted  the  honour  of  a  banquet, 
on  board  the  Admiral's  ship,  off  Dept- 
ford:  and  conferred  on  him  the  order 
of  knighthood,  with  many  substantial 
marks  of  royal  favour. 

Amongst  the  numerous  verses  affixed 
to  the  ship  on  this  occasion,  were  the 
following,  written  by  a  Winchester 
scholar : — 

"Drake,  on  the  Hercalean   eolamna  these 

words  write : 
Thou   further   went'st  than  any   mortal 

wight : 
Though  Hercules  for  travel  did  excel, 
Fxom  him  and  others  thou  didst  bear  the 

beU." 

The  French  envoy,  Simier,  who  still 
remained  in  London,  continued  to  keep 
alive  the  tender  impressions  excited  in 
the  heart  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  personal 
attentions  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  and 
the  King  of  France,  now  finding  more 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  subject  of  his 
brother' s  marriage  with  the  Queen  of 
England,  sent  over,  in  1581,  a  splendid 
embassy,  headed  by  a  Prince  of  the 
blood,  to  arrange  the  terms  of  this 
august  alliance.  A  magnificent  reception 
was  prepared  b^  Elizabeth  for  these 
distinguished  visitors.  *^She  caused," 
says  Ilolinshed,  **  to  be  erected  on  the 
south  side  of  her  palace  of  Whitehall, 
a  vast  banquctting  house,  built  with 
timber,  and  covered  with  painted  can- 
vas, and  decorated  inside  in  the  most 


extravagant  tMe,  Branehes  of  firaiti 
of  various  kinos  were  hung  from  fes- 
toons of  ivy,  bay,  rosemary,  and  differ- 
ent flowers ;  the  whole  prof  uisely  sprinkled 
yrith  gold  spangles:  the  ceiling  was 
painted  of  a  sky  colour,  irith  stars,  sun- 
beams, and  clouds,  intermixed  with 
scuteheons  of  the  royal  arms;  and  a 
profusion  of  glass  lustres  illuminated 
the  place.  In  this  gorgeous  palace  the 
French  ambassadors  were  entertained  by 
Elizabeth,  at  several  spkudid  banquets, 
while  her  ministers  were  engaged,  at 
her  command,  in  drawing  up  the  mar- 
riage articles !  In  the  meanwnile,  several 
of  ner  youthful  courtiers  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  what  they  termed  a  tri- 
umph. The  young  Earl  of  Arundd, 
Lord  Windsor,  8ir  Philip  Sydney,  and 
Faulke  Greville,  the  four  challengers, 
styled  themselves  the  foster-children  of 
Desire ;  and  to  that  end  of  the  tilt-yard 
where  her  Majesty  was    seated,  they 

Sive  the  name  of  the  Castle  of  Perfect 
eauty.  This  castlo  the  Queen  mis 
summoned  to  surrender,  in  a  very 
courtly  message,  delivered  by  a  boy 
dressed  in  red  and  white,  the  ciMours  of 
Desire.  On  her  refusal,  a  mount,  placed 
on  wheels,  was  rolled  into  the  tilt-yard ; 
and  the  four  cavaliers  rode  in,  superUy 
armed  and  accoutred,  eadi  at  the  head 
of  a  splendid  troop ;  and  when  they  had 
passed  in  military  order  before  the  Queen, 
the  boy  who  had  delivered  the  former 
message,  again  addressed  her  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — 

**  ^  If  the  message  lately  delivered  unto 
you  had  been  believed  and  followed,  0 
Queen  I  in  whom  the  whole  story  of 
virtue  is  written,  with  the  language  <^ 
beauty;  nothing  should  this  vi^noe 
have  needed  in  your  inviolate  presence. 
Tour  eyes,  which  till  now  have  been 
wont  to  discern  only  the  bowed  knees  of 
kneeling  hearts,  and  inwardly  turned, 
found  suways  the  heavenly  peace  of  a 
sweet  mind,  should  not  now  nave  their 
fair  beams  reflected  with  the  shining  of 
armour,  should  not  now  be  driven  to  see 


refusal  there  never  growoth  victory  but 
by  compulsion,  they  are  come: — nhai 
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WBtA  I  ny  more  ?  Tou  see  them,  ready 
is  lieart,  as  you  know,  and  able  with 
hands,  as  they  hope,  not  only  to  assail, 
Imt  to  preyafl.  Perchance  yon  despise 
tiie  smallness  of  number.  I  say  onto 
yon,  the  force  of  desire  goeth  not  by 
ndness  of  company.  Nay,  rather  view 
with  whatirresistiDle  determination  they 
approach;  and  how,  not  only  the 
hearens  send  their  inyisible  instruments 
to  aid  them  [music  is  heard  within  the 
monnt],  but  also  the  yery  earth,  the 
didlest  of  all  the  elements,  which,  with 
natural  heayings,  stiU  striyes  to  the 
rieepy  centre ;  yet,  for  advancing  this 
ant^rise,  is  content  actiyely  (as  you 
diall  see)  to  moye  itself  upon  itself,  to 
rise  np  in  height,  that  it  may  the  better 
eommand  the  high-minded  fortresses 
fhere  the  mount  rose  up  in  height]. 
jfony  words,  when  deeos  are  in  the 
fidd,  are  tedious  both  unto  speaker  and 
lieaxer.  Tou  see  their  forces,  but  know 
not  their  fortunes ;  if  you  be  resolyed,  it 
boots  not;  and  threats  dread  not.  I 
luye  discharged  my  duty ;  which  was, 
even  when  all  things  were  ready  for  the 
aasanlt,  thus  to  offer  parley ;  a  thing  not 
■n  much  used  as  gracious  in  besiegers. 
Ton  shall  now  be  summoned  to  yield ; 
which  if  it  be  rejected,  then  look  for 
the  affectionate  alarm  to  be  followed 
with  desirous  assault.  The  time  ap- 
nroaeheth,  but  no  time  shall  stay  me 
from  wishing,  that  howcyer  this  succeed, 
tlM  world  may  long  enjoy  its  chiefest 
onuunent,  which  decks  it  with  herself — 
with  the  loye  of  goodness ! ' 

**  The  rolling  mount  was  now  moyed 
dose  to  her  Majesty,  the  music  began 
to  play,  and  one  of  the  boys,  accompa- 
nied with  comets,  sung  a  fresh  sum- 
mons to  the  fortress  to  surrender.  Ano- 
ther boy  then,  turning  to  the  chal- 
lengers and  their  retinue,  sounded  an 
alam,  the  two  cannons  were  fired,  the 
one  with  sweet  powder,  and  the  other 
with  sweet  water,  yery  odoriferous  and 
pleasant ;  and  the  noise  of  the  shooting 
was  excellent  melody  within  the  mount. 
After  that,  there  were  a  ereat  store  of 
pretty  scaling  ladders,  and  the  footmen 
threw  flowers  and  such  fancies  against 
the  walls,  with  all  such  devices  as  might 
.•Bern  fit  shot  for  Dodre,  all  which  conti- 


nued till  the  defenders  came  in.  These 
knights  were  above  twenty  in  number, 
each  accompanied  by  his  servants,  paffes, 
and  trumpeters.  Speeches  were  then 
delivered  to  the  Queen :  several  of  the 
knights  appearing  in  some  assumed  cha- 
racter. Sir  Thomas  Perrott  and  An* 
thony  Cook  personated  Adam  and  £ve ; 
the  latter  having  hair  hung  all  down 
his  helmet.  The  messenger  sent  on  the 
part  of  Thomas  Ratcliff,  described  his 
master  as  a  forlorn  knight,  whose  de- 
spair of  achieving  the  fevour  of  his 
peerless  and  sunlike  mistress,  had  driven 
him  out  of  the  haunts  of  men  into  a 
cave  of  the  desert,  where  moss  was  his 
couch,  and  moss  moistened  with  tears 
his  oidy  food.  Even  here,  however,  the 
r^ort  of  this  assault  upon  the  Castle  of 
Perfect  Beauty  had  reached  his  ears,  and 
roused  him  from  his  slumber  of  despond- 
ency ;  and,  in  token  of  his  devoted  loy- 
alty and  inviolable  fidelity  to  his  divine 
mistress,  he  sent  his  shield,  which  he 
entreated  her  to  accept,  as  the  ensign 
of  her  fame,  and  the  instrument  of  his 
glory :  prostrating  himself  at  her  feet, 
as  one  ready  to  undertake  any  adven- 
tures in  hope  of  her  gracious  favour. 

**  Mercury  appeared  on  the  part  of 
the  four  sons  of  Sir  Francis  Knolles,  and 
described  them  as  legitimate  sons  of  De- 
spair, brethren  to  hard  Mishap ;  suckled 
with  sighs  and  swathed  up  m  sorrow ; 
weaned  in  woe  and  dry-nursed  by  De- 
sire ;  long  time  fostered  with  &vourable 
countenance,  and  wed  with  sweet  fan- 
cies, but  now,  alas !  of  late,  wholly  given 
over  to  grief,  and  disgraced  by  disdain. 
The  speeches  being  ended,  the  tilting^ 
commenced,  and  lifted  till  night.  It 
was  resumed  the  next  day  with  fresh 
magnificence,  and  a  few  more  speeches. 
At  length  the  challengers  presented  to 
the  Queen  an  olive  bough,  m  token  of 
their  humble  submission,  and  both  par- 
ties were  dismissed  with  thanks  and 
commendations." 

The  articles  of  the  marriage  treaty 
were  at  length  completed  between  hli 
zabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  and  it 
was  stipulated,  that  the  nuptials  should 
take  pmce  six  weeks  after  the  ratifica. 
tion:  but  Elizabeth,  whose  vagaries 
I  were  not  yet  at  an  end,  had  insisted  on 
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a  separaie  aitielc,  parporting  that  §he 
shoiild  not  be  obliged  to  complete  the 
marringe  until  farther  matters,  not  spe- 
cified, should  have  been  settled  between 
herself  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  She 
sent  Walsingham  to  open  new  negotia- 
tions at  Paris ;  but  no  sooner  wore  these 
satisfactorily  terminated,  than  fresh  dif- 
ficulties were  started.  Walsingham, 
puzzled  and  perpltxed  by  such  capricious 
conduct,  remained  uncertain  how  to  act ; 
and  at  length,  all  the  politicians,  En- 
glish as  wAl  as  French,  were  equally 
disconcerted,  and  came  to  the  unanimous 
opinion,  tliat  this  strange  fickleness 
oould  only  be  put  an  end  to  by  Elizabeth 
herself.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained 
for  them,  but  to  await,  in  anxious  si- 
lence, her  Majesty's  pleasure.  Not  so, 
however,  the  royal  lover,  who  conjec- 
turing that  a  titeM-tete  with  the  object 
of  his  ambition  would  be  more  effectual 
than  a  thousand  negotiators,  brought  to 
a  speedy  conclusion  his  campaign  in  the 
Netherlands,  which  a  liberal  supply  of 
money  from  Elizabeth  had  rendered 
uniformly  successful;  and  putting  his 
army  into  winter  quarters,  hastened 
to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  bis 
royal  mistress.  He  was  welcomed 
with  all  the  demonstrations  of  satisf:ic- 
tion  which  could  revive  the  hopes  of  a 
suitor :  every  mark  of  honour,  every 
pledge  of  affection,  were  publicly  be- 
stowed  upon  the  Duke ;  and  Klizabeth, 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  splendid  festival 
on  the  anniversary  of  her  coronation, 
even  went  so  far  as  to  take  a  ring  from 
her  own  fair  hand  and  place  it  on  the 
finger  of  her  intended  husband.  This 
passed  in  sight  of  the  whole  court,  who 
naturally  regarded  the  action  as  a  com- 
plete betrothment;  and  the  long  sus- 
pense being  apparently  now  satisfactorily 
terminated,  the  feelings  of  each  party 
broke  forth  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some 
rejoiced ;  others  grieved  and  wondered ; 
Leicester,  llatton,  and  Walsingham 
loudly  exclaimed  that  ruin  impended 
over  the  church,  the  country,  and  the 
Queen.  The  ladies  of  the  court  alarmed 
and  agitated  their  mistress  by  tears  and 
lamentations.  Her  Majesty  passed  a 
■leepless  night  amid  her  disconsolate 
handmaids.    The  next  morning  she  Bent 


for  Anjon,  and  held  with  him  a  iw 
long  private  conversation ;  after  whiw 
he  returned  to  his  chamber,  and  haidly 
throwing  irom  him  the  ring  which  the 
had  given  him,  uttered  many  reproachei 
a^inst  the  levity  and  fickkness  of  En- 
glishwomen. 

The  French  Prince  was  soon  after 
called  away  to  the  Netherlands;  aad 
Elizabeth,  with  evident  reluctajioe  to 
part  from  him,  went  with  him  as  far  ai 
Canterbury.  She  then  dismissed  bin 
with  a  large  supply  of  money,  and  a 
splendid  retinue  of  English  lords  and 
^ntlemen.  The  parting  was  monmfid 
m  the  extreme:  Hizabeth  loth  to  let 
him  g^,  and  the  Prince  as  loth  to  de^ 
part.  Nevertheless,  this  favourite  son 
of  Catherine  de  Medici  was  a  soflbnent 
adept  in  the  dissimulation  of  courts  tft 
assume  with  ease  all  those  marks  of 
complacency  that  the  case  requincL 
Nor  was  Elizabeth  less  accustomed  tft 
the  arts  of  feigning ;  she  was  carefiil,  hr 
every  manifestation  of  friendship  ana 
esteem,  to  smooth  over  the  affront  which 
she  had  put  upon  the  brother  of  the 
reigning  monarch  of  France.  The  Dnkt 
of  Amou  soon  afterwards  lost  his  life  im 
the  Netherlands,  and  thus  finally  termi- 
nated all  hopes  of  the  marriage  oi  Eli* 
zabeth. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  the  flattery 
daily  and  hourly  administered  to  Elisa* 
beth,  was,  about  this  time,  remarked  bjr 
one  of  her  domestic  chaplains,  who,  ia  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  Queen,  ia 
her  chapel  royal,  had  the  boldness  to 
tell  her,  that  "  she  who  had  been  once 
meek  as  a  lamb,  was  now  become  an  wot 
tamable  heifer !"  for  which  reproof  ha^ 
on  descending  from  the  pmrnt,  WM 
sharply  reprimanded  by  her  Majeatyi 
as  ^*  an  over-confident  and  presomptnoyi 
parson,  who  insulted  ana  dishonoured 
his  sovereign.** 

The  decay  of  her  beauty  was  also  aa 
unwelcome  truth,  which  aU  the  artiiSoM 
of  adulation  and  fiattery  were  unable  to 
conceal  from  her  inward  conviction. 
During  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  sha 
could  never  behold  her  face  in  a  mirror, 
without  rage  and  disappointment.  This 
circumstance  in  no  small  defiree  contri- 
buted to  sour  her  temper,  iraUe,  at  tki 
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nmetime,  it  rendered  tbe  young,  the 
lively,  and  the  loyely  of  her  com^  the 
objects  of  her  hatred  and  malignity.  Sir 
John  Harrington  relates  a  striking  anec> 
dote  of  Elizabeth  on  this  point : — "  The 
Qoeen  would  often  ask  the  ladies  around 
her  chamber,  if  they  loTed  to  think  of 
marriage  ?  And  the  wise  ones  did  con* 
oeal  well  their  liking  thereto,  as  know- 
ing the  Queen's  ju(^ment  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  fair  cousm  of  Sir  Matthew 
Arundel,  not  knowing  so  deeply  as  her 
companions  the  sentiments  of  ner  Ma- 
jesty, was  one  day  asked  the  same  ques- 
tiottf  when  she  said,  with  great  simpli- 
city, she  had  thought  much  about  mar- 
riage, if  her  father  would  but  consent  to 
the  man  she  loved !  '  You  seem  honest, 
rfidtii  r  said  the  Queen ;  '  I  will  sue  for 
you  to  your  father!*  The  damsel  was 
Bot  displeased  at  this,  and  when  Sir  Bo- 
bert,  her  father,  came  to  court,  the 
Queen  asked  him  respecting  his  daugh- 
ter's sweetheart,  and  pressed  his  consent- 
ing to  the  marriage,  if  the  match  was  a 
discreet  one.  Sir  Robert,  much  asto- 
nished at  this  news,  said  he  neyer  heard 
that  his  daughter  had  a  liking  for  any 
man ;  and  wished  to  know  who  was  the 
object  of  her  affection — adding,  he  would 
^ye  free  consent  to  what  was  most  plea- 
ting to  her  Majesty's  will  and  adyice. 
«Then  I  will  do  the  rest,'  saith  the 
Queen.  The  young  lady  was  called  in ; 
imd  the  Queen  told  her  that  her  father 
had  giyen  his  free  consent.  *  Then,'  re- 
ified the  young  lady,  delighted,  *  I  shall 
be  most  happy,  and  please  your  Majesty.' 
'  So  thou  shaft,'  retorted  Elizabeth,  with 
a  malignant  sneer,  *  but  not  to  be  a  fool 
and  marry ; — I  haye  your  father's  con- 
■ent  giyen  to  me,  and  I  yow  thou  shalt 
neyer  set  it  into  thy  possession.  So  go 
to  thy  onsiness ;  I  see  thou  art  a  bmd 
one,  to  own  thy  foolish  propensities  so 
readily  f" 

The  dangers  which  surrounded  the 
Queen,  since  her  cruel  and  unauthorized 
detention  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  of 


Scotland,  ag^yated  the  harshnem  of 
her  natural  disposition.  Plans  of  insux^ 
rection  were  frequently  agitated  by  con- 
spirators, but  as  often  baffled  b^  toe  ex- 
traordinary vigilance  and  sagacity  of  her 
ministers,  while  the  couruge  displayed 
by  Elizabeth  herself  on  these  occasions 
was  truly  admirable.  It  is  related  hj 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  that  the  council 
once  represented  to  her  the  danger  in 
which  she  stood  by  the  continual  con- 
spiracies against  ner  life ;  and  ac- 
quainted her  that  a  man  was  lately 
taken  into  custody,  who  stood  ready,  in 
a  very  determined  and  suspicious  man- 
ner, to  do  the  deed :  and  they  shewed 
her  the  weapon  by  which  he  intended  to 
destroy  her.  They,  therefore,  advised 
her  Majesty,  that  she  should  go  less 
abroad  to  tike  the  air,  thinly  attended, 
as  was  her  wont  on  private  occasions. 
But  the  Queen  answered  firmly — *'  I  had 
rather  be  dead  than  placed  in  custody !" 
Sir  Walter  Ralei^  was  deservedly  a 
great  favourite  with  Elizabeth;  his 
comely  person,  fine  address,  and  great 
expenence  in  the  arts  of  a  courtier,  raised 
him  to  such  a  height  of  royal  admira- 
tion, as  to  excite  the  jealousy  even  of 
him  who  had  long  occupied  the  first 
place  in  the  affections  of  her  Majesty. 
During  the  early  days  of  Raleigh  s  at- 
tendance, when  a  few  handsome  suits  of 
clothes  formed  almost  the  whole  of  his 
worldly  wealth,  he  was  on  one  occasion 
accompanying  the  Queen  in  one  of  her 
daily  walks,  which  she  was  fond  of  tak- 
ing, in  the  hope  of  improving  her  com- 
plexion, when,  on  reaching  a  miry  spot 
which  she  could  not  conveniently  pass 
over,  he,  with  an  adroitness  characteris- 
tic of  the  finished  courtier,  pulled  off 
his  rich  plush  cloak  and  threw  it  on  the 
mud,  to  serve  her  for  a  foot-cloth.  The 
Queen  graciously  accepted  his  obli^ng 
assistance,  and  it  was  afterwards  quaintly 
remarked,  "the  spoiling  of  Raleigh's 
cloak  hath  gained  him  many  handsome 
suits." 
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Zticttler  inU  to  HiJlani — £liuibtlA't  Itttrr  to  him — BMngUnit  am^pinaf — W> 
tutoeialet^Infamoui  amdufl  of  O'altiiisliam  In  tntrap  th>  Qmm  of  Seott—Bf 
fat  of  till  conipimtori — Tlifir  trial  and  /xtcutiim—Mary  removtd  to  FMm- 
ingay  Castle — JItt  oddrtu  to  the  CornmisnmertSer  trial  and  eo  ^ 
Confinud  bn  the  Fatliaamt—EtitabclKi  anncer  to  Oo  Farliai 
dfing  nqnttt  to  £iiiaiith — Sir  Irtatnciii  0/  Mary. 


^I^Al.  the  yrar  ISSd,  the 

I  UDt  to  the  Nether- 
I  lands,  intntcd  by 
[  Elimbcth  with  the 
i  title  of  "  General  of 
her  Maj  017*8  Auxi- 
liwij  Tnopi"  ID  thnt  eonnti?.  He  had 
•ko  the  commaDd  of  the  roj'^  navy.  He 
wu  aecompamcd  by  the  yuung  I'jul  of 
Esaei,  Lords  Audlcy  and  North,  Sir 
William  EusscU,  aad  many  other  knighta, 
and  attended  by  a  ebo>eu  company  of 
Btb  hundred  gentleiaco.  The  Queen, 
on  his  departure,  forbade  biro  In  enter- 
tain a  thought  of  anything  which  would 
be  unworthy  either  of  hei  or  of  the  of- 
fice which  he  held,  Uann;  loaded  at 
Flushing,  he  vaa  fint  met  by  hia  ne- 
phew, Sir  Philip  Sidney,  goienioi 
that  c^-  '     "     --  "■-   *-   -" 
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a  him  the  eoTcretgn  command 
absolute  authority  OTer  the  United  Pro- 
tincei,  under  the  title  of  "  Gorcmor  and 
Captam  General  of  Zealand,  and  the 
United  and  Confederate  FroTincesi" 
which  10  excited  hit  pride  and  tanity, 
that  he  aaaumed  the  atats  and  dignity  of 
majesty  itself,  and  thereby  to  highly  of- 
fended the  Queen,  that  she  addressed  to 
him  the  following  severe  reprimand : — 
^^You  shall  understand  by  this  mes- 
•sngcr,  whom  we  hara  expressly  sent 
OTer  to  yon,  with  what  contempt  you 
hut  behaved  jonnelf  against  our  plea- 


Wa  hadn 

nwebaverai 

favoured  above  all  othen,  wovld  hn* 
vioUtDd.  !n  10  great  a  Dtattcr,  our  CMH 
mand  with  so  great  ctntempt,  erm  im  a 


against  your  duty,  you   haTB   I 

little  respect  of  our  bocoor,  yet  Ailk 
not  that  we  are  io  giacioDaly  negligeat 
in  the  repairing  thereof,  that  we  caapMi 
over  so  great  an  injury  with  nleiiM  aad 
ohlivion.  Therefore,  we  comnuod  fsOg 
that  you,  setting  apart  all  exeuiea,  ia> 
continently,  according  to  the  faith  and 
duty  wherein  yon  are  bound  to 
form  all  whatsoever  Henea^  01 
chamberlain,  shall  in  our  name  neciaia 
unto  yon,  except  yon  will  draw  npoa 
your  head  a  greater  danger." 

Tbia  letter  effectually  put  a  atop  to 
Leicester's  ombitioui  pmpacts  in  tha 
Netherlands,  With  feigned  remon^ 
which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  aasmBB, 
he  supplicated  the  forgiTcneBs  of  Flita 
beth,  and  the  affair  was  aoon  aftar  anti- 
cably  adjusted. 

In  July  168S,  looa  after  the  eon- 
elusion  of  the  treaty  of  friendship  be- 
tween Elizabeth  and  James  the  Sixth  of 
Scotland,  the  celebrated  Balangtoii  eon- 
■piracy  was  discovered,  which  ended  im 
the  trial,  aenlenoe,  and  eiecation  of  the 
nnfortuoate  Mary,  Queen  of  Soota — a 
fatal  drama,  which  has  marked  on  the 
character  of  Elizabeth  a  deep  spot  at 
infamy,  and  which  we  detul  from  tha 
most  authrntic  sources.  Three  indivi- 
duals— Giffard,  doctor  in  divinity,  Gil- 
bert Giffard,  hi*  brother,  and  HodgKH^ 
priests  of  the  Engliah  seminary  at 
Rheims — believing  that  the  famona  bull 
of  Piu*  the  FifUi,  agsitut  Quam  Hi«^ 
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betb,  was  dictated  to  bim  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  BO  far  persuaded  one  John  Sayage, 
ihat  it  was  meritorious  to  murder  such 
as  were  excommunicated — that  it  was 
martyrdom  to  die  in  such  a  cause — 
that  be,  after  awhile,  freely  and  yolunta- 
lily  ayowed  bis  determination  to  ac- 
eomplisb  the  deed.  During  the  Easter 
bolydays  of  that  year,  Jonn  Ballard, 
priest  of  the  same  seminary,  after  yisitine 
many  Papists  in  England  and  Scotland 
and  sounding  their  minds,  returned  to 
France,  accompanied  by  Maude,  a  spy  of 
Wa]sii^|bam — a  most  crafty  dissembler, 
who  bad  seduced  bis  easy  nature,  and 
treated  with  Bernardino  Mendoza,  then 
in  the  senrice  of  the  King  of  Spain  in 
France,  and  Charles  Paget,  who  was 
wholly  deyoted  to  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
respec^g  the  means  of  invading  Eng- 
land. But  Paget  clearly  demonstrate^ 
that  it  would  be  in  yain  to  invade 
England  so  long  as  the  Queen  was 
liymg.  Ballard,  neyertbelcss,  was  sent 
back,  and  at  Whitsuntide  arriycd  in 
London,  attired  in  silks,  imder  the  dis- 
guise of  a  soldier,  and  calling  himself 
Captain  Foscue.  He  consmted  with 
Anthony  Babington  of  Dethick,  in  Dcr- 
Inrsbire,  a  young  man  of  good  family,  of 
i£  haughty  spint,  surpassing  learning, 
and  zealous  in  the  cause  of  his  religion ; 
be  had  before  been  in  France,  where  be 
became  familiar  with  Thomas  Morgan, 
a  servant  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the 
Bidiop  of  Glasgow,  her  ambassador, 
who  continually  sounded  in  the  ears  of 
this  ambitious  youth,  the  heroic  virtues 
of  the  ereat  Queen  of  Scots,  in  whose 
service  be  might  obtain  the  means  to  rise 
to  great  honours.  Whereupon  the  youne 
man  conceived  a  certain  hope,  and 
Morgan,  without  bis  knowledge,  com- 
mended him  in  letters  to  the  Queen.  On 
eottsulting  with  Babington,  Ballard  gave 
bim  to  understand  that  the  Queen  of 
England  had  not  long  to  live,  as  Savage, 
who  had  vowed  her  death,  was  then  in 
London.  Babington  was  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  thought  it  not  fit  that 
affairs  of  such  magnitude  should  be 
eommitted  to  bim  alone,  lest  he  should 
fiul  in  the  attempt,  but  to  six  valiant 
men,  of  whom  be  would  have  Savage  to 
be  OBfli,  to  the  end  that  he  might  not  in- 


fringe bis  vow.  Babington,  therefore, 
contrived  a  new  plan  for  the  invasion  of 
England  by  the  foreign  powers  at  enmity 
with  the  Queen — at  what  port  they 
should  land — ^what  assistance  should  be 
g^ven  them;  how  the  Queen  of  Scots 
should  be  set  at  liberty ;  and,  lastly,  for 
committing  the  tragical  murder,  as  he 
called  it,  of  the  Queen  of  England. 

Whilst  Babington  was  intent  on  these 
matters,  he  received  letters,  by  a  boy 
unknown,  from  the  Queen  of  Scots  (stated 
by  Mary  on  her  trial  to  be  foiveries), 
written  in  a  familiar  character  betwixt 
them :  wherein  she  gently  blamed  him 
for  his  long  silence,  and  commanded 
him  with  all  speed  to  send  the  packet  of 
letters  sent  from  Morgan,  and  delivered 
to  bim  by  the  secrett^  of  the  IVench 
ambassador,  which  he  did,  and  by  the 
same  messenger  sent  her  a  letter,  by 
which  t^  He  excused  himself  for  his  si- 
lence, because  he  was  destitute  of  oppor- 
tunity to  send  to  her,  since  she  hadbeen 
given  into  the  custody  of  Sir  Amias 
roulet,  that  puritan,  wholly  devoted  to 
Leicester,  and  a  cruel  and  bitter  enemy 
to  the  Catholic  faith.  He  mentioned 
the  conference  he  had  with  Ballard.  He 
informed  her,  that  six  gentlemen  were 
chosen  to  commit  a  tragical  murder,  and 
that  he,  with  a  hundred  others,  was 
ready  to  deliver  her.  And  he  desired 
her  to  propound  rewards  to  the  heroic 
actor  of  this  tragedy,  or  to  their  posterity, 
if  they  died  in  the  attempt."  On  the 
twenty-seventh,  Mary  was  alleged  to 
have  replied  to  these  letters,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — *^  She  praised  bis  sin- 
gular affection  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  to  herself;  but  she  admonished  him 
to  be  considerate  in  this  enterprise,  and 
that  be  should  form  an  association 
amongst  the  authors  and  actors  in  the 
same,  for  fear  of  the  Puritans ;  not  to 
attempt  any  thing  before  he  was  sure  of 
the  foreign  succours,  to  stir  up  some 
commotions  in  Ireland,  whilst  the  blow 
was  to  be  given  here ;  to  secure  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  and  his  brothers  in  the  en- 
terprise, with  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  secretly  to  recal  into  the 
kingdom  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
Paget,  and  others."  As  to  the  means 
for  her  deliverance,  she  prescribetb  as 
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follows:  —  "Either  by  oyerturning  a 
cart  in  the  gate-way,  or  setting  Are  to 
the  stables,  or  by  intercepting  her  when 
■he  should  be  riding  to  take  the  air,  or 
recreate  herself  between  Chartley  and 
Stafford.  Finally,  she  requested  Babing- 
ton  to  promise  rewards  to  the  six  gen- 
tlemen, and  to  uU  the  rest ! " 

Babington  now  associated  with  him 
several  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  who 
were  anxious  to  reestablish  the  Catholic 
reli^on,  amongst  whom  were  Kdward 
Windsor,  brother  of  Lord  Windsor; 
Thomas  Salisbury,  of  Denbighshire  ; 
Tilney,  of  a  noble  family :  with  one 
of  the  gentlemen  pensioners  of  the 
Queen,  whom  Ballara  had  reconciled  to 
the  Catholic  faith ;  Chidiock  Tichboume, 
of  Hampshire,  and  Edward  Abingdon, 
whose  father  was  under-treasurer  to  the 
Queen's  household — two  brave  youths; 
Robert  Gedge  of  Surrey ;  John  Travers ; 
John  Chamock  of  Lancashire;  ^.  Jones, 
whose  father  was  keeper  of  the  wardrobe 
to  Queen  Mary;  Savage,  of  whom  we 
have  spoken;  Barnwell,  of  a  noble 
house  in  Ireland;  and  Henry  Dunn, 
clerk  of  the  office  of  first  fruits[and  tithes. 
Into  this  company  one  Policy  insinuated 
himself,  a  man  well  instructed  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  expert  in  dis- 
sembling, and  who  from  day  to  day  laid 
open  all  their  counsels  to  Walsingham, 
and  by  the  mischievous  advice  which  he 
suggested  to  these  conspirators,  being  of 
themselves  inclined  to  eyil,he  precipitated 
them  in  to  far  worse  matters,  notwithstand- 
ing Naw,  the  Queen  of  Scots'  secretary, 
had  warned  them  against  trusting  him. 

To  these  Babington  communicated 
his  plans,  but  not  to  every  one  wholly. 
He  showed  to  Ballard,  Ticnboume,  and 
Dunn,  his  own  letters,  and  letters  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  He  then  solicited 
Tilney  and  Tichboume  to  do  the  deed. 
At  first  they  refused  to  stain  their  hands 
in  their  Princess's  blood.  But  Ballard 
and  Babington  laboured  hard  to  convince 
them  how  just  and  lawful  it  was  to  kill 
Kings  or  Princes  who  had  been  excom- 
municated, and  that  if  riglit  were  to  be 
violated,  it  most  needs  be  for  the  Catho- 
lic rdigion ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  they 
were  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  to 
eoBwnt.  ABingdoB,  B&xnwell,  Chamook, 


and  Sayage,  yielded  their  ready  eonsent, 
swearing  to  perpetrate  the  mnrdiar. 
Salisbury  they  could  not  possibly  indnee 
to  be  a  regicide,  nor  listen  to  any  thing 
more  than  to  use  his  best  endeavoun 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  Queen  ct 
Scotland.  Babington  chose  Tichnor  to 
be  the  odd  man,  over  and  above  the 
number  of  those  who  were  to  do  the 
deed,  of  whose  secrecy,  trust,  and  reso- 
lution he  had  no  doubt ;  but  he  was  thea 
abroad.  Babington  ordered,  that  before 
taking  the  oath,  they  should  not  iinpatt 
the  affair  to  any  living  beii^.  Thef 
afterwards  met  in  St  Gilea*  Fields,  to 
confer  further;  also  at  St.  Paul's,  tndin 
taverns,  where  they  often  feasted,  pnfliBd 
up  with  vain  hopes  of  preferment  to 
great  honours  and  dignities,  wherenpon 
they  would  often  commend  the  noUe 
courage  of  those  valiant  Scots,  who  bad 
lately  seized  on  the  King^s  royal  person 
at  Stirling ;  and  Girard,  the  Bouigoniaii, 
who  slew  the  Prince  of  Orange  iS  Delft. 
Indeed,  they  arrived  at  such  a  heigiit  of 
vanity,  that  they  must  needs  have  the 
pictures  of  the  conspirators  drawn  oa  a 
table,  and  Babington  in  the  midst,  wiCk 
this  inscription : — ^*  Such  be  my  com- 
panions, who  dare  to  encounter  dangers." 
This  table  was  once  privately  shown  to 
Elizabeth,  who  could  not  discern  or  re* 
collect  any  other  man  by  his  portraiti 
with  the  exception  of  Barnwell,  who 
had  at  various  times  received  access  to 
her  Majesty  through  the  Earl  of  Kildare, 
in  whose  service    he  was;  bat,   beiiiff 

Eresscd  on  the  matter,  she  re^>Uectoa 
im  to  be  the  same  man  that  had  onoe 
before  attempted  her  life.  One  day. 
while  walking  abroad,  she  peroeiTed 
Barnwell,  whom  she  regarded  with  a 
fixed  and  undaunted  countenance ;  theiii 
turning  suddenly  towards  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  captain  of  her  guard,  and  othen. 
she  exclaimed,  *'  Am  not  I  fairly  gnardea 
now,  having  not  one  man  of  all  mj  fcA- 
lowers  who  is  provided  with  a  sword  ?^ 
This  Barnwell  reported  to  the  rest  of 
his  companions,  teuing  them  how  easQy 
it  might  then  have  been  done,  had  ha 
had  his  confederates  with  him;  and 
Savu^e  said  the  same  thing. 

After  this,  Babington's  sole  caxe  ira% 
how  he  might  bring  in  the  foraiga  ai£ 
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To  make  rare,  he  resolyed  to  pass  into 
France,  and  to  send  Ballard  before  him 
on  the  same  errand,  for  whom  he  had 
pfocured  a  licence  to  travel.  And  the 
Detter  to  avoid  suspicion,  be  insinuated 
himself  with  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
by  means  of  PoUey  already  spoken  of, 
whom  he  earnestly  entreated  to  procure 
him  a  passport  from  the  Queen  to  go 
into  France,  promising  him  he  woiud 
Qse  his  zealous  efforts  to  discover  all  the 
hidden  plots  the  English  fugitives  had 
in  hand  relative  to  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
Walsingham  commended  his  purpose, 
promising  him  not  only  his  passport,  but 
greater  matters.  Nevertheless,  he  put 
off  from  time  to  time  both  the  one  and 
^e  other,  having,  in  the  mean-time, 
MTved  his  turn  by  his  own  agents,  who 
had  acquainted  him  before-hand  with 
931  the  designs  and  doings  of  the  con- 
spirators, who  thought  themselves  as 
■eeore  as  the  sun.  The  person  who  dis- 
eovered  most  of  these  matters  to  Wal- 
flingham,  was  one  Gilbert  Giffard,  de- 
■eended  from  the  noble  family  of  the 
Chillingtons,  in  Staffordshire,  near 
Ohartley,  where  the  Queen  of  Scots  had 
Tended.  He  was  sent  by  the  foreign 
conspirators  into  England,  under  the 
name  of  Luson,  to  remmd  Savage  of  the 
TOW  he  had  made  to  act  as  their  agent, 
and  to  keep  himself  close,  and  the  letters 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots  siafe,  until  they 
eoald  be  sent  ovot. 

The  foreigners,  in  order  to  try  whether 
they  mieht  safely  receive  letters  from 
England,  sent  several  blank  sheets  of 
paper  folded  up  in  packets  like  letters, 
when,perceiving  by  the  answers  returned, 
that  they  had  Men  delivered,  they  wrote 
in  earnest,  bnt  in  characters.  Oiffard, 
being  either  troubled  in  conscience,  or 
corrupted  with  money,  went  secretly  to 
Walsmgham,  to  whom  he  discovered 
himself,  stated  for  what  purpose  he  was 
employed  in  England,  offered  him  his 
services  for  the  livelie  bore  his  Princess 
and  country,  and  promised  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  whatever  letters  came 
into  his  hands  from  the  foreign  agents  or 
tile  Queen  of  Scots.  Walsingham,  em- 
bracing his  offer,  entertained  him  kindly, 
and  sent  him  into  Staffordshire,  to  visit 
■Bk  AmiM  Foulet,  the  keeper  of  Mary 


Qneen  of  Scots,  entreating  him  to  give 
this  Giffard  leave  to  entice  some  of  his 
servants.  But  the  rovemor,  unwilling 
that  any  servant  of  his  stiOold,  by  dissi- 
mulation or  Otherwise,  be  brought  to 
turn  traitor,  scomt  d  displeased  with  the 
notion.  Neverthcb  ss,  he  suffered  him 
to  practise  his  inCamuus  arts  until  he  had 
corrupted  a  brewer  and  a  dealer  in  oat- 
meal, his  near  neighbours.  These  he 
made  sure  of:  with  a  few  crowns  he 
easily  induced  the  brewer  to  bore  artifici- 
ally a  hole  in  the  wall,  wherein  a  stone 
could  be  easily  put  in  and  out.  Through 
this  hole  he  both  delivered  and  received 
letters,  which,  by  carriers  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  came  to  the  hands  of  Wal- 
singnam,  who  opened  them,  took  copies 
of  them,  read  tne  cyphers  by  the  skill 
of  Thomas  Philips,  and  by  the  device 
of  Arthur  Gregory,  so  closed  them  up 
again,  that  it  could  not  be  perceived  they 
had  been  unsealed,  and  then  forwarded 
them  to  whom  they  were  directed.  In 
this  way  were  the  first  two  letters  in- 
tercepted, which  the  Queen  of  Scots  \Tas 
alleged  to  have  written  to  Babington,  and 
his  answers  to  her,  wherein  was  added  a 
postscript  in  the  same  characters,  in 
which  were  the  names  of  six  noblemen,  as 
also  other  letters,  all  written  in  one  day 
to  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  to  Lord 
Paget,  Charles  Paget,  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  Sir  Francis  Inglefield,  all 
which  were  first  transcribed,  and  then 
rcsealed  and  sent  off  to  their  respective 
destinations. 

As  soon  as  Elizabeth  understood,  by 
these  letters,  what  a  storm  was  about  to 
burst  over  her  head,  as  well  from  abroad 
as  at  home,  she  immediately  ^ve  orders 
for  the  apprehension  of  Ballard,  who, 
ere  he  could  depart  for  France,  was  un* 
expectedly  taken  at  Babington's  house. 
This  step  alarmed  Babington,  and  ho 
immediately  went  to  consult  Tichboume, 
whose  counsel  was,  for  every  man  to 
save  himself  by  flight.  But  Babington 
had  a  great  mind  to  send  forth  Savage 
and  Chamock  to  assassinate  the  Queen 
without  delay,  and  first,  the  better  to 
ensure  his  access  to  the  court,  to  have 
him  richly  clothed :  to  effect  this,  he  held 
a  conference  with  the  rest  of  the  con- 
spirators that  day  in  St  Paul's.    But 
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changing  liis  mind,  and  being  greatly 
perplcx(3  how  to  act,  he  at  length  im- 
portuned Walsingham  by  letters  and  per- 
sonal entreaties,  being  then  at  court, 
forthwith  to  let  him  hare  his  passport  for 
France,  and  as  he  had  especial  use  for 
Ballard's  senriccs,  he  prayed  that  he 
might  be  set  at  liberty.  Walsingham 
put  him  off  with  fair  promises,  and  en- 
trusted the  capture  of  Ballard  to  Young, 
the  cunning  entrapper  of  the  Papisto, 
and  his  assistants ,  advising  him,  as  it 
were  in  kindness,  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
claws  of  such  men ;  this  he  easily  per- 
suaded him  to  (being  a  young  man),  and 
to  take  lodgings  in  London  for  a  while, 
till  the  Queen  nad  signed  his  passport, 
and  till  he  returned  to  London  himself, 
that  they  might  confer  the  more  pri- 
yatcly  together  on  such  great  matters  : 
otherwise,  by  his  going  so  often  up  and 
down,  which  he  must  needs  do  if  he 
lodged  anywhere  else,  the  foreign  agents 
could  not  fail  to  grow  suspicious  of  him 
on  his  going  to  France. 

In  the  meanwhile  Scudamore,  a  ser- 
Tant  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  was 
directed  to  haye  an  eye  upon  him,  to 
accompany  him  eyervwnere,  giying  him 
to  understand  that  tnis  was  done  to  saye 
him  from  the  officers  of  justice.  This 
web  Walsingham  had  closely  woyen 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Queen's 
council,  and  thought  to  lengthen  it  a 
little  more.  But  Elizabeth  was  impa- 
tient, and  could  not  listen  to  any  further 
delay,  lest  in  not  seeking  to  save  herself 
when  she  might,  she  would  seem 
rather  to  be  tempting  God  than  trust- 
ing in  him.  Accordingly,  a  letter  was 
sent  from  Walsingham  at  court  to  his 
agent  in  London,  to  look  a  little  more 
narrowly  to  Babington  than  he  had 
hitherto  done.  This  letter  was  deliyered 
to  him  unsealed,  while  sitting  at  table 
next  to  Babington,  who  haying  read  it 
with  him,  suspected  that  all  was  disco- 
yered,  and  speedily  absconded,  under  the 
coyer  of  night,  with  Gage,  Chamock, 
Barnwell,  and  Dunn,  to  aplace  of  con- 
cealment in  St.  John's  Wood.  Imme- 
diately it  became  known  that  the^r  had 
fled,  they  were  proclaimed  traitors. 
Hunger  forced  them  to  retire  to  the 
houses  of  the  Bellamys,  near  Hanow-on- 


the-Hill,  a  family  sealovslT  affected  to 
the  Roman  religion,  who  hid  them  in 
bams,  clothed  them  in  rustic  aj^Nurd, 
and  relicyed  them  with  meat.  Bat 
being  discoyered  ten  days  after,  they 
were  conveyed  prisoners  to  London,  ana 
the  citizens,  to  express  their  joy  on  the 
occasion,  set  the  bells  ringing,  made 
bonfires,  and  sung  psalms :  aU  whidi 
the  Queen  greatly  commended,  and  ex- 

fressed  her  thanks  to  the  City  aathoritiss. 
n  a  short  time,  Abington,  Sidisbnij, 
and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  wen 
taken;  and,  when  examined,  by  their 
own  confessions  proyed  their  g^ty  de- 
signs. 

Meanwhile,  the  Queen  of  Soots  aid 
her  servants  were  kept  in  close  eustodfi 
that  she  might  not  hear  of  that  conrai* 
racy  which  was  known  throughout  tlie 
land.  But  as  soon  as  the  conspiraten 
were  taken,  Sir  Thomas  Gorge  was  seat 
to  inform  her  briefly  thereof.  He  fonnd 
that  the  unhappy  Queen,  not  dreaming 
of  any  such  matter,  had  obtained  per* 
mission  for  a  day's  hunting,  and  was  now 
mounted  on  horseback ;  out,  on  lean- 
ing the  tidings,  she  expressed  a  wish  to 
dismount  and  return  to  her  chamber. 
This,  however,  was  not  permitted,  and, 
under  various  pretexts,  she  was  wa* 
ducted  up  and  aown  the  country,  tnm 
one  nobleman's  house  to  another,  and 
not  suffered  to  return  home.  In  tiie 
meantime.  Sir  John  Manners  sad 
three  others,  in  compliance  with  a 
commission  from  Flizabeth,  proceeded 
to  the  apartments  of  Queen  Mary,  sepa- 
rately confined  Naw  and  Curll — kept  the 
rest  of  the  servants  from  commnai- 
eating  with  their  royal  mistress,  or  she 
with  them ; — and,  breaking  open  the 
doors  of  her  cabinet,  they  seised  all  her 
writing^esks  and  boxes,  wherein  were 
any  letters  under  her  own  hand  aad 
sed.  Then  Sir  Amias  Poulet,  ashewaa 
commanded,  seized  upon  all  her  moneTy 
that  she  might  have  no  means  of  hrio- 
ing  any  one,  promising  to  restore  it 
to  her  again.  The  desks  being  opened 
before  Queen  Elizabeth,  divers  letten 
were  found  written  to  her  by  strangen, 
copies  of  such  as  she  had  written  to  Ta- 
rious  individuals,  notes,  memorials,  aad 
secret  characters,  with  seyeral  aa«>iMi 
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letters,  and  letters  of  oondolence  on  her 
infiuiioiis  captivity  from  some  great  men 
of  England.  Elizabeth,  notwithstand- 
ia^,  passed  them  aU  over  in  silence, 
nsiBg  her  old  device,  Video  Taceoq,  / — 
'*  I  see,  and  say  nothing." 

The  infamous  Giffard,  who  had  played 
so  conspicuous  a  part  in  this  tragedy, 
was  sent  to  France,  as  if  he  had  been 
banished;  but,  before  leaving,  he  left 
with  the  Ambassador  of  France  an  in- 
dented paper,  requesting  him  not  to  de- 
liver the  Hoeen  of  Soots  her  letters,  nor 
those  of  the  foreign  agents,  to  any  but 
him  who  should  produce  a  paper  corre- 
sponding with  that  which  he  had  se- 
cretly left  with  Walsingham.  A  few 
months  afterwards,  he  was  committed  to 
prison  for  some  gross  misconduct,  and 
ended  his  days  miserably,  confessing  that 
the  most  of  what  he  said  was  true,  as 
was  apparent  by  that  which  was  found 
in  his  desk. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  September,  seven 
of  the  con^irators  were  arraigned,  and 
condemned  as  traitors,  and,  two  days 
afterwards,  the  other  seven  were  called 
to  the  bar,  found  guilty,  and  condemned ; 
one  only.  Policy,  though  he  was  equally 
rulty  with  all,  saying  thathehadsome- 
uiing  to  speak  to  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham, which  was  not  brought  forth.  On 
^  twentieth  of  the  same  month,  the 
first  seven  were  hanged  on  a  gibbet — ^a 
scaffold  having  been  erected  for  that 
purpose  in  St.  Giles'  Fields,  where  they 
were  wont  to  meet.  They  were  no 
sooner  hanged,  than,  whilst  yet  alive 
and  eonscious,  they  were  cut  down,  and, 
with  barbarous  cruelty,  embowelled  and 
4|iiart6red.  The  first  who  was  thus  hor- 
nUy  butchered  was  Ballard,  the  arch 
traitor,  after  he  had  asked  forgiveness  of 
God  and  the  Queen,  if  ever  he  had  of- 
teded  her.  Then  Babington,  who  re- 
mained undismayed  Twhilst  the  others, 
taming  aside,  prayed  on  their  knees), 
confessed  his  faults  ingenuously;  and, 
being  cut  down  from  the  gallows,  and 
laying  upon  the  block  to  l^  quartered, 
ened  loud,  in  Latin,  Faree  mthi,  Domine 
J§m,  Savage,  the  rope  having  given 
way,  fell  from  the  gibbet;  but,  being 
promptly  snatched  up  by  the  sentlemen, 
had  hia  members  cut  off,  and  was  em- 


bowelled alive.  Barnwell  excused  his 
crime  out  of  a  pretext  of  conscience  and 
religion.  Ticnboume  most  penitently 
confessed  his  offence,  and  was  mucn 
pitied  by  the  beholders :  so  also  was 
Tilney.  Abingdon,  being  of  a  furious 
and  turbulent  spirit,  threatened  that  in 
a  short  time  there  would  be  no  little 
bloodshed  in  England.  The  next  day, 
the  other  seven  being  drawn  to  the  same 
place,  suffered  the  same  punishment,  but 
with  less  severity,  by  order  of  the  Queen, 
who  was  alarmed  by  the  first  day's 
cruelty  after  she  hefml  of  it :  for  they 
hung  till  they  were  dead,  and  then  were 
cut  down,  embowelled,  and  quartered. 

After  this  execution,  Naw,  a  French- 
man, and  Curll,  both  secretaries  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  beine^  questioned  as  to 
the  letters,  notes,  and  cnaracters  found 
in  the  Queen's  closet,  confessed  and  at- 
tested that  they  were  their  own  hand- 
writing, dictated  by  her  to  them  in 
French,  taken  by  Naw,  and  translated 
by  Curll  into  English,  and  written  out 
in  secret  characters.  Neither  denied 
they  that  they  had  received  letters  from 
Babington,  and  that  they,  at  her  bidding, 
had  written  back  to  him  agam.  It, 
however,  appears,  almost  beyond  a 
doubt,  especially  as  Walsingham  re- 
proved Curll,  as  unmindful  of  the  gra- 
cious favours  he  had  received,  for  saying 
that  he  had  confessed  nothing  but  what 
his  companion  Naw  urged  him  to  do, 
and  which  he  could  not  deny,  that  this 
confession  was  false;  and  extorted  by 
bribery. 

Presently  after.  Sir  Edward  Wotton 
was  sent  into  France,  to  inform  the  King 
of  this  conspiracy,  and  to  show  the 
copies  of  those  letters  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  of  others  of  the  nobility  of 
England,  to  testify  the  truth  of  the 
charges,  that  the  King  might  perceive 
in  what  peril  the  Queen  was  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Mor^n,  Charles  Paget,  and 
others  then  resident  in  France.  The 
council  could  not  for  some  time  deter- 
mine what  was  best  to  be  done  regard- 
ing the  Queen  of  Scots.  Some  advised 
that  she  should  be  closely  imprisoned  for 
life;  others  were  of  opinion  that  she 
should  be  put  to  death,  m  due  course  of 
law,  far  fear  of  endangering  religion ! 

a  a  2 
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But  the  Karl  of  Leicester  thought  it 
better  to  despatch  her  with  poison!  and 
sent  a  divine  (!)  to  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singhum,  to  tell  him  that  he  thoaght  it 
might  lawfully  bo  done !  AValsingham, 
however,  was  so  fur  from  consenting  to 
have  any  violence  offered  to  her,  that  he 
hud  prevented  Morton's  purpose,  which 
was  to  have  had  her  sent  to  Scotland, 
and  as.«a8sinat(Kl  on  the  borders !  It  was 
ultimately  determined  to  issue  out  a 
commission  to  forty  noblemen  and  privy 
councillors,  empowering  them  "  to  try 
and  pass  sentence  unon  Mary,  daughter 
and  heir  to  James  the  Fifth,  late  King 
of  Scotland  and  Dowager  of  France, 
pretending  a  title  to  the  £n^lish  crown," 
for  having  participated  in  the  late 
wicked  conspiracy. 

The  majority  of  these  commissionerB 
met  on  tne  eleventh  of  October,  at 
Fotheringham,  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, whither  the  Queen  of  Scots 
haa  been  removed.  The  following  day, 
they  sent  to  her  Mildmay,  Sir  Amias 
Poulet,  and  Barker,  notary  public,  who 
delivered  to  her  the  Queen's  letters  pa- 
tent, authorizing  the  commission;  which, 
when  she  had  perused,  with  a  bold  spirit 
and  majestic  countenance,  she  answered, 
"  I  am  sorry  to  be  charged,  by  my  sis- 
ter the  Queen,  with  that  of  which  I  am 
innocent ;  but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  I  am  also  a  Queen,  and  not  amen- 
able to  any  foreign  jurisdiction." 

The  next  morning,  Sir  Amias  Poulet 
and  Parker,  two  of  the  commissioners, 
repaired  to  her,  and  shewed  her  her  an- 
swer in  writing,  demanding  whether 
she  would  persist  therein ;  when,  after 
having  it  read  distinctly  ,  she  said  she 
would  persist,  with  this  addition,  "  that 
the  Queen  wrote  to  me  that  I  was  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  England,  and  to  be 
judged  by  them,  because  I  lived  under 
their  protection.  To  which  I  answer, 
*  That  i  came  into  England  for  aid ;  but 
having  ever  since  been  detained  a  pri- 
soner, I  could  never  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  laws,  nor  had  I  till  tnis  moment  any 
one  to  instruct  me  therein.'"  After- 
wards, she  was  several  times  waited  upon 
by  the  commissioners,  with  their  coun- 
cu,  but  to  their  entreaty  she  replied  that 
^'•he  waa  hexielf  an  innocent  Queen, 


•nd  at  fachy  ahe  would  mther  periily 
than  aniwer  aa  a  aubject  or  a  mak- 
£Eu;tor." 

At  lairt,  howerer.  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  ▼ice-chamberlain,  thus  addrowd 
her : — **  You  are  accuaed  of  a  oonspiiaey 
against  our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen, 
but  not  condemned.  Ton  say  you  are  a 
Queen ;  admitted :  yet  are  you  not  ex- 
empt from  answering  in  such  a  case.  If 
you  are  innocent,  you  dishonour  ymnr 
reputation  by  refusing  to  come  to  judg- 
ment. You  protest  yourself  to  be  lo, 
but  the  Queen  thinks  otherwise;  nd 
hath  appointed  persons  honourable,  win^ 
and  upnght,  to  examine  your  innoceney : 
they  must  hear  you  with  equity  aid 
fiEivour,  and  will  be  very  joyful  if  yra 
can  clear  yourself  of  theae  Crimea.  Be- 
lieve me,  the  Queen  herself  will  greatly 
rejoice:  for  she  assured  me  at  myd^ 
Darture,'that  no  greater  srief  had  erer 
oefaUen  her,  than  this  of  your  aoeuM- 
tion ;  wherefore,  setting  aaide  thia  Tain 
conceit  of  sovereignty,  which  at  tiiii 
time  standeth  you  in  no  stead,  diev 
yourself  blamelefls ;  attract  no  more  sqh 
picion  to  yourself  by  anbterfujge,  hot 
rather  wipe  away  the  spot  which  dae 
will  stick  perpetually  to  your  reputa- 
tion." 

These  remarks  of  Hatton's  caoNd 
Mary  to  waver,  and  a  harsh  note,  re- 
ceived the  following  morning  from  £Unr 
beth, — who,  after  the  charge  of  plotting 
against  her  life,  says,  "  I  wder,  chaigs^ 
and  command  you  to  answer  to  the  no- 
bles and  peers  of  my  kingdom,  aa  you 
would  to  myself,  if  I  were  nreeettt;" 
and  proceeds :  **  I  have  heara  of  your 
arrogance;  but  act  candidly,  and  yoa 
may  meet  with  more  favour,"— turned  tha 
balance ;  and,  on  the  subsequent  mom* 
ing,  the  fourteenth  of  October,  the  Qneoi 
of  Scots  sent  for  the  comnussionen,  and 
declared  to  them  that,  being  penuaded 
by  Hatton's  reasons,  after  maturely  con- 
sidering them,  she  desired  to  purge  her- 
self of  the  imputed  crime ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  same  morning,  her  trial 
commenced.  The  upper  half  of  the  great 
hall  of  Fotheringay  Castlo  waa  railed  ofl^ 
and  at  the  higher  end  was  placed  a  chair 

I'  of  state,  under  a  canopy,  for  the  Qneea 
of  England.    Upon  both  aidea  of  tha 
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room  benches  were  arraneed  in  order, 
where  sat  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bromley, 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Bnrleieh,  fourteen 
earls,  thirteen  barons,  and  knights  and 
members  of  the  priTj  council.  In  the 
eentre  was  a  table,  at  which  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  serend  doctors  of  the  civil 
law,  Pf^ham,  the  Queen*s  attorney,  her 
toKcitors,  Serjeants,  and  notaries,  took 
tiieir  places.  At  the  foot  of  this  table, 
and  immediately  opposite  Elizabeth's 
chair  of  state,  a  chair,  without  any  ca- 
nopy, was  placed  for  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
Behind  was  the  rail  which  ran  across  the 
hall,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  fitted 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  persons 
niio  were  not  in  the  commission. 

There  was  never,  throughout  the  whole 
of  Mary's  eventM  life,  an  occasion  on 
which  she  wpeared  to  greater  advantage 
dian  this.  In  the  presence  of  all  the 
pomp,  learning,  and  talent  of  England, 
she  stood  alone  and  undaunted,  evincing, 
in  the  modest  dignity  of  her  bearing,  a 
mind  conscious  of  its  own  integrity,  and 
superior  to  the  malice  of  fortune.  Eliza- 
beth's ablest  statesmen  and  lawyers  were 
assembled  to  probe  her  to  the  quick ;  to 
press  home  every  argument  against  her 
which  ingenuity  comd  devise  and  elo- 
quence embellish ;  to  dazlEle  her  with  a 
maze  of  erudition,  or  involve  her  in  a 
maze  of  technical  perplexities.  Manr 
bad  no  counsellor,  no  adviser,  no  friend. 
Her  very  papers,  to  which  she  might 
have  wished  to  refer,  had  been  taken 
from  her ;  and  there  was  none  to  plead 
her  cause,  or  to  defend  her  innocence. 
Tet  was  she  not  dismayed.  She  knew 
that  she  had  a  higher  judge  than  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  that,  great  as  was  the  array 
of  lords  and  barons  who  appeared  against 
her,  posteri^  was  greater  than  they,  and 
that  to  its  ciecision  all  things  would  be 
finally  referred.  Her  bodily  infirmities 
imparted  only  a  greater  lustre  to  her 
mental  preeminence ;  and  not  in  all  the 
fascinating  splendour  of  her  youth  and 
beauty — not  on  the  mornine  of  her  first 
bridal-day,  when  all  Paris  shouted  with 
acclamations  in  her  praise — was  Mary 
Stuart  so  much  to  be  admired,  as  when, 
weak  and  worn  out,  she  stood  calmly 
before  the  myrmidons  of  a  rival  queen, 
Id  hear  and  reftite  their  unjust  accusa- 


tions, her  eye  radiant  once  more  with 
the  brilliancy  of  earlier  years,  and  the 

Elacid  beniffuity  of  a  serene  conscience 
mding  to  her  countenance  an  undying 
grace. 

Elizabeth's  Attorney-General  opened 
the  pleadings.  He  b^an  by  referring 
to  the  act  of  parliament,  in  which  it  was 
made  a  capital  offence  to  be  the  person 
by  whom  anv  design  was  undertaken 
aeainst  the  life  of  the  Queen  of  England. 
He  then  described  the  late  conspiracy, 
and  attempted  to  establish  Mary^  con- 
nection with  it,  bv  producing  copies  of 
letters  which  he  alleged  she  had  written 
to  Babington  himself,  and  several  of 
his  accomplices.  To  these,  havine  added 
Babington's  letters  to  her,  and  the  de- 
clarations  and  confessions  which  had 
been  extorted  firom  her  secretaries,  he 
maintained  that  the  case  was  made  out, 
and  wound  up  his  speech  with  a  la- 
boured display  of  legal  knowledge  and 
forensic  oratory. 

She  was  now  called  upon  for  her  de. 
fence;  and  she  entered  upon  it  with 
dignity  and  composure.  She  denied  all 
connection  with  Babing[ton's  conspiracy, 
in  so  far  as  he  entertained  any  aesigns 
injurious  to  Elizabeth's  safety  or  the 
welfare  of  her  kin^om.  She  allowed 
that  the  letters  which  he  had  addressed 
to  her  might  be  genuine,  but  there  was 
no  proof  that  she  ever  received  them. 
She  maintained  that  her  own  letters 
were  all  garbled  or  fabricated ;  that,  as 
to  the  confessions  of  her  secretaries,  they 
had  been  extorted  by  fear,  and  were, 
therefore,  not  to  be  relied  on ;  but  that, 
if  they  were  in  any  particulars  true, 
they  must  have  been  disclosed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  oath  of  fidelity  they  had 
come  under  to  her  when  they  entered 
her  service ;  and  that  men  woo  would 
perjure  themselves  in  one  instance,  were 
not  to  be  trusted  in  any.  She  objected, 
besides,  that  they  had  not  been  con- 
fronted with  her,  according  to  an  express 
law  of  the  thirteenth  of  Ehzabeth, ''  that 
no  one  should  be  arraigned  for  intend- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  Prince's  life, 
but  by  the  testimony  and  oath  of  two 
lawful  witnesses,  to  be  produced  face  to 
face  before  him :"  she  maintained  that, 
even  iupposing  iVie  iT«t«  \a  ii2^<v«  ^^ 
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antbenticity  of  many  of  the  papen  ad- 
duced against  her,  they  wonld  notproTe 
her  gmltj  of  any  crime ;  for  ihe  was 
surely  domg  no  unrong  if,  after  a  cala- 
mitous captivity  of  nineteen  years,  in 
which  she  had  lost  for  ever  her  youth, 
her  health,  and  her  happiness,  she  made 
one  last  effort  to  regain  the  liberty  of 
which  she  had  been  so  unfairly  robbed ; 
but  that,  as  to  scheming  against  the  life 
of  the  Queen,  her  sister,  it  was  an  in- 
famy she  abhorred :  '^  I  would  disdain," 
she  said,  **  to  purchase  all  that  is  most 
valuable  on  earth  by  the  assassination  of 
the  meanest  of  the  human  race ;  and, 
worn  out  as  I  now  am  with  cares  and 
suffering,  the  prospect  of  a  crown  is  not 
so  inviting  that  I  should  ruin  my  soul  in 
order  to  obtain  it  Neither  am  I  a 
stranger  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  nor 
unacquainted  with  the  duties  of  religion, 
and  it  is  my  nature  to  be  more  inclined 
to  the  devotion  of  Esther  than  to  the 
sword  of  Judith.  If  ever  I  have  given 
consent  by  my  words,  or  even  by  my 
thoughts,  to  any  attempt  against  the  life 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  far  from  de- 
clining the  judgment  of  men,  I  shall 
not  even  pray  for  the  mercy  of  God." 

Elizabeth's  advocates  were  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  eloquent  and  able  man- 
ner in  which  Mary  conducted  her  de- 
fence. They  had  expected  to  have  every 
thing  their  own  way,  and  to  gain  an 
easy  victory  over  one  unacquainted  with 
the  forms  of  legal  procedure,  and  unable 
to  cope  with  their  own  professional  ta- 
lents. But  they  were  disappointed  and 
baffled ;  and,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
ground  even  plausibly,  they  were  obliged 
to  protract  the  proceedmgs  for  two 
whole  days.  Nor,  after  m,  did  the 
commissioners  venture  to  pronounce 
judgment,  but  adjourned  the  court  to 
the  StarOhamber  at  "Westminster,  where 
they  knew  that  Mary  would  not  be  pre- 
sent, and  where,  consequently,  they 
would  have  no  opposition  to  fear.  On 
the  twenty  fifth  of  October,  they  assem- 
bled there,  and  having  again  examined 
the  secretaries  Nawe  and  Curll,  and  who 
confirmed  their  former  declarations,  a 
unanimous  judgment  was  delivered,  that 
'*  Mary,  commonly  called  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  Dowager  of  Fronooi  was  accessory 


to  Babington's  conspiracy,  and  bad  com* 
passed  and  imagined  divers  matters 
within  the  realm  of  England,  tending  to 
the  hurt,  death,  and  destruction  of  the 
royal  person  of  Elizabeth,  in  opposition 
to  the  statute  framed  for  her  protection*" 

The  same  day,  the  lords  commissionen, 
and  judges  o^  the  realm,  declared  :-^ 
^^That  this  sentence  did  derogate  no- 
thing from  the  right  or  honour  of  James, 
King  of  Scotland ;  but  that  he  remained, 
and  was  in  the  same  rank,  estate,  and 
right  as  if  it  had  never  been."  A  few 
days  afterwards,  the  Parliament  iq^ 
proved  and  confirmed  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  the  Queen  of  Scotland: 
all  with  one  accord  (by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) presented  a  petition  to  the  Qoeen, 
wherein  they  desired,  that,  for  the  prs- 
servation  of  the  true  religion  of  Christ, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  land,  the  seeuitr 
of  her  person,  the  good  of  them  all  arc 
their  nosterity,  the  sentence  acaiBst 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  might  bepubUdy 
pronounced,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  law;  alle^ng  reasons  drawn  tnm 
the  dangers  stirr^  and  practised  against 
religion,  her  own  person,  and  the  realm, 
by  her  who  was  a  mother-nurse  of  the 
Roman  religion,  and  had  sworn  an  in^ 
violable  accord  to  extirpate  the  reliffion 
now  established,  and  had  long  since  laid 
claim  to  the  crown.  Queen  Elizabeth 
yet  living ;  esteeming  that  (seeing  she 
was  excommunicated)  it  was  lawnil  to 
conspire  against  her,  and  meritorious  to 
take  away  her  life.  She  had  ndned 
some  noble  houses  of  the  land,  and  had 
kindled  the  fire  of  rebellion  in  England. 
That  to  pardon  her  were  to  destroy  the 
people,  who  much  repined  at  her  impn* 
nity ;  and  that  she  could  not  be  freed 
from  the  oath  of  conspiracy,  otherwise 
than  by  punishment.  And,  lasUy,  they 
recited  the  example  of  the  awfni  Ten- 
geance  of  God  against  "Kxag  Saul,  lor 
not  putting  Agag  and  Benadad  to 
death." 

In  reply  to  this  address,  Elizabeth 
said  —  **  Now  my  life  hath  been  at- 
tempted to  be  taken  away,  it  griereth 
me  most,  that  it  was  by  such  a  person 
as  was  of  mine  own  sex,  estote,  and 
rank ;  to  whom  I  was  so  far  from  bsar^ 
ing  iU-will,  that,  on  the  eontrwy,  «jte 
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•he  had  plotted  diyen  matters  against 
me^  I  wrote  to  her  in  private,  that  if  in 
any  writing  secretly  she  would  acknow- 
le^  them,  I  would  bunr  them  all  in 
obhvion.    Neither  would  I  have  done 
this  to  entrap  her ;  for  I  knew  already 
all  she  could  confess :  and,  although  the 
matter  was  at  that  pass,  yet  if  she  had 
hat  shewed  herself  truly  penitent,  none 
would  have  taken  her  cause  against  me 
in  hand.    Neyertheless,  if  only  it  had 
oonoemed  mine  own  life,  and  not  the 
iafe-guard  of  my  people  (without  osten- 
tati<m  be  it  spoken),  I  would  willindy 
bare  pardonM  her.     If  England  oy 
nj  death  might  flourish  the  more,  or 
gain  a  better  prince,  I  could  be  wcU 
content  to  lay  down  my  life ;  for  I  de- 
sire to  Uye  solely  for  your  good  and  that 
of  my  people.    As  touching  these  late 
troasons,  I  will  not  so  mucn  prejudice 
either  myself,  or  the  ancient  laws  of  my 
€OiiBtry,  in  such  feshion,  as  not  to  think 
this  arch  treason  to  be  subject  thereto, 
although  this  new  law  had  never  been 
made;  the  which  (although  some  fa- 
vmuers  of  her  have  suspected  so)  was 
not  made  asainst  her,  but  was  so  far 
from  entangling  her,  that  it  was  rather 
a  pre-admonition  to  her  not  to  come 
witnin  the  danger  of  it;  nevertheless, 

Sm  have,  by  this  new  law,  brought  me 
to  such  a  narrow  strait,  that  I  am  to 
determine  upon  the  punishment  of  a 
Prinoess,  my  next  kinswoman;  whose 
practices  have  afflicted  me  with  so  great 
a  grief,  that,  not  to  augment  my  sor- 
rows in  hearing  it  spoken  of,  I  did 
willingly  absent  myself  from  this  Par- 
liament, and  not  (as  some  think)  for  fear 
of  treachery.  Notwithstanding,  I  will 
Bot  leave  (although  I  use  few  words  of 
it)  to  put  this  secret  out  of  my  heart, 
which  I  have  seen  with  mine  eyes,  and 
lead  the  oath,  by  which  some  have  bound 
themselyes  to  dispatch  me  within  one 
month.  ^  From  hence  I  foresee  your 
daneer  in  my  person,  and  certainly  I 
shau  be  careful  and  diligent  to  repei  it. 
But  forasmuch  as  the  matter  now  in 
hand  is  an  example  as  important  as  rare, 
I  deem  you  expect  not  that  I  should 
zesolve  anything  for  the  present :  for  my 
Banner  is,  even  in  things  of  less  conse- 
^MOMe,  to  be  long  in  deliberating  about 


that  I  must  once  resolve  upon.  I  wiO 
pray  to  God  Almighty,  that  ne  will  illu- 
minate  my  heart,  to  foresee  what  is 
commodious  for  the  church,  the  common- 
wealth, and  your  safeties.  Notwith- 
standing, lest  aelay  should  bring  danger, 
you  shall  (as  the  opportunity  of  tune 
will  serve)  understand  my  purpose.  In 
the  meantime,  I  would  you  should  ex- 
pect all  the  goodness  from  me,  which 
good  subjects  may  look  for  from  a  good 
Princess. 

Twelve  days  afterwards,  she  sent  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Pickering  to  the  Commons,  entreat- 
ing them  to  more  seriously  consider  the 
matter,  and  to  devise  some  more  whole- 
some remedy,  that  the  Queen  of  Scot- 
land's life  might  be  preserved  and 
secured.  After  thej  had  deliberated  a 
lon^  time,  and  considered  that  the  good 
or  ul  of  Princes  concemeth  their  sub- 
jects, they,  with  one  according  voice,  all 
adopted  tiie  same  resolution  which  they 
had  done  before,  grounded  upon  these 
reasons: — *^ That  so  long  as  the  Queen 
of  Scotland  lived.  Queen  Elizabeth 
could  not  be  secure,  unless  she  would 
become  penitent,  and  acknowledge  her 
crimes;  and  that  she  should  be  kept 
more  straitly,  and  bound  by  oath  and 
wijting ;  or  that  she  should  deliver  hos- 
tages; or  that  she  should  depart  the 
Idns^dom.  Of  her  repentance  they  had 
no  hope,  for  she  had  been  ungrateful  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  saved  her 
life,  and  would  not  so  much  as  acknow- 
ledge her  faults ;  as  for  a  straitcr  guard, 
her  hand- writing,  oath,  or  hostages,  they 
would  be  all  as  nothing ;  for  that  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  died,  all  these  would 
vanish  away  instantly.  As  for  departing 
the  land  (if  she  were  out  of  it),  they 
feared  she  would  raise  arms  against  it.*' 

The  Lord  Chancellor  and  tae  Speaker 
of  the  Commons  declared  this  resolution 
of  the  parliament  to  Elizabeth ;  impor. 
tuniuff  her  earnestly,  that  the  sentence 
should  be  put  into  execution  :  shewing 
her,  "That  if  it  were  injustice  to  deny 
the  execution  of  the  law  to  the  meanest 
subject,  much  greater  would  it  be  to  re- 
fuse to  grant  it  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  who  with  one  voice  and  will 
demanded  it "  To  which  she  renlied :«- 
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'*  0  how  wearisome  is  that  way  where 
we  find  nothing  but  irksomencss  whilst 
we  arc  going  in  it ;  and  when  'tis  past, 
inquietudes!  I  am  troubled  this  day 
(if  ever  the  like)  whether  to  speak  or  to 
hold  my  tongue ;  if  I  should  speak,  and 
not  complain,  I  dissemble;  if  I  hold 
my  tongue,  the  pains  you  have  taken 
arc  in  vain ;  if  I  complain,  it  will  seem 
strange ;  notwithstanding,  I  confess 
that  my  first  request  was  both  for  your 
security,  and  mine  own.  Some  other 
means  should  have  been  found  out  than 
what  you  now  propound;  insomuch, 
that  1  cannot  but  complain  to  you, 
though  not  of  you ;  for  that  I  learn  by 
your  demands,  that  my  safety  dependeth 
upon  another's  ruin.  If  any  think  that 
I  have  purposely  prolonged  the  time,  to 
purchase  a  counterfeit  praise  of  cle- 
mency, undoubtedly  they  wrong  me 
unworthily ;  and  greater  wrong  they  do 
me  if  they  think  that  the  commissioners 
durst  pronounce  no  other  sentence  for 
fear  of  displeasing  me,  or  seeming  to 
neglect  my  safety.  However,  because  it 
now  clearly  appeareth,  that  I  cannot  be 
safe  unless  she  die,  I  am  touched  with  a 
deep  dolour.  As  concerning  your  de- 
mand, I  entreat  and  charge  you,  to  be 
content  vrith  this  my  answer.  I  com- 
mend your  judgment,  and  apprehend 
the  reasons  thereof.  But  excuse  me,  I 
pray,  for  that  doubtful  perplexity  of 
thought,  which  troubleth  me.  If  I  say 
I  will  not  comply  with  your  demand,  by 
my  faith !  I  shall  say  unto  you  more, 
perhaps,  than  I  mean.  If  I  should  say 
that  I  mean  to  grant  it,  I  should  teU 
you  more  than  is  fit  for  you  to  know ; 
thus  I  must  deliver  to  you  an  answer, 
answerless."  After  this,  the  parliament 
was  prorogued. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  November 
liord  Buckhurst  and  Beale  were  des- 
patched to  announce  to  Mary,  that  judg- 
ment was  given  against  her;  that  it 
was  confirmed  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, and  its  execution  demanded  for 
the  sake  of  justice,  security,  and  neces- 
sity. They,  therefore,  exhorted  her, 
that  after  she  had  acknowledged  her 
offences  to  God  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
to  satisfy  herself  by  repentance  before 
she  died ;  for,  if  she  lived,  the  reformed 


religion  in  Eneland  could  not  stand. 
She  replied,  that  ''the  judgment  wag 
unjust ;"  refiised  the  Protestant  bishop 
and  the  dean  whom  they  recommended 
to  her,  and  desired  a  Catholic  priest 
to^  direct  her  conscience,  and  to  a^ 
minister  the  sacraments ;  she  also 
greathv  blamed  the  English  nation,  say- 
ing often : — "  The  English  have  many 
times  murdered  their  kings ;  and  it  10 
no  strange  thing  if  they  do  the  like  to 
me,  who  am  derived  of  their  royal 
blood."  The  sentence  was  proclaimed 
in  the  month  of  December,  with  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  throngfa  the  City  of 
London,  in  presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
the  Sheriffs,  and  the  Aldermen.  Elua- 
beth  protested  that  she  had  been  drawn 
into  it  by  necessity,  and  the  eameol 
request  of  parliament  On  the  awful 
tidmgs  reaching  the  ears  of  Mary,  she^ 
by  permission  of  her  keeper.  Sir  Amiai 
Pomet,  wrote  the  following  affeoti^g 
epistle  to  Elizabeth : — 

*' I  put  off  all  malice  of  heart  towardi 
you ;  giving  thanks  to  God  for  this  eon* 
demnation,  seeing  it  was  his  good  plea^ 
sure  to  terminate  the  irksome  pilgrim- 
age which  I  have  had  in  this  life ;  and 
I  desire,  for  I  can  expect  no  good  (torn, 
hot-headed  innovators,  who  hold  tbt 
chiefest  rank  in  England,  that  I  may  be 
beholden  to  you  alone,  and  no  other,  for 
the  benefits  following :  —  First,  that 
when  my  adversaries  are  glutted  witk 
my  innocent  blood,  my  Mdy  may  be 
carried  from  thence,  by  my  own  servant% 
to  some  sacred  and  hallowed  srouadt 
there  to  be  buried ;  and  above  ul,  int^ 
France,  where  my  mother  lyeth  in  rest; 
seeing  that,  in  Scotland,  they  had  offend 
violence  to  the  dead  bodies  of  my  anoet* 
tors,  profaned  or  despoiled  the  churehes; 
and  in  England,  I  can  hope  for  no  honal^ 
according  to  the  Cathoiio  aolenmitiei^ 
amongst  the  ancient  kings  my  anoestons 
and  so  my  bod}r,  that  never  nad  rest  ao 
long  as  it  was  joined  to  my  soul,  may 
have  some  at  last,  after  it  has  parted 
from  it. 

''  Secondly,  fearing  the  close  tyranny 
of  some,  I  desire  that  I  may  not  suffer 
my  punishment  imknown  to  the  Qnee& 
of'^  England,  in  some  secret  place,  but  ia 
the  sight  of  my  servants,  and  other  p«H 
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pie,  tbat  they  may  truly  bear  mtness  of 
mj  faith  in  Christ,  of  my  obedience  to 
the  church,  and  of  the  end  of  my  lijfe, 
Mndnst  the  fiiLse  testimony  which  my 
adyersaries  may  declare  abroad.  — 
Thirdly,  I  desire  that  my  senrants  may 
be  soffered  peaceably  to  depart  whither 
they  will,  and  to  enjoy  the  legacies  I 
haye  bequeathed  them  by  my  will.  I 
beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  grant  me  these  things,  by 
yirtue  of  our  alliance  in  blood,  by  the 
•aered  memory  of  B^iry  the  Seyenth, 
our  common  progenitor,  and  by  the 
princely  honour  which  sometimes  you 
display.  I  haye  great  cause  of  com- 
plaint, that  all  my  princely  robes  were 
taken  away,  by  command  of  the  coun- 
cillors. I  fear  their  malice  will  extend 
to  worse  things.  If  they  had  but  sbewn 
me,  without  fraud  or  falsehood,  the  pa- 
pers which  they  took  from  me,  it  would 
dearly  haye  appeared  by  them,  that 
Bothinff  would  haye  caused  my  untimely 
death,  but  the  doubtful  care  which  some 
had  of  your  Majesty's  safety.  Finally,  I 
entreat  you  to  return  me  an  answer  under 
your  own  hand,  touching  these  tbinM." 

But,  alas !  no  answer  was  returned  by 
her  unfeeling  kinswoman. 

In  calmly  weighing  the  cond^jct  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  Paruament,  the  intel- 
ligent part  of  the  community  considered 
that  the  unfortunate  Mary  was  being 
cruelly  dealt  with.  They  reasoned  that 
she  was  an  absolute  and  free  Princess, 
oyer  whom  God  alone  had  the  command ; 
that  she  was  yery  nearly  allied  to  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  and  that,  bemg  driyen  out  of 
Scotland  by  her  rebellious  subjects,  she 
had  no  sooner  arriyed  in  England,  than 
Queen  Elizabeth  promised  her,  upon  her 
princely  word,  by  Henry  Mildmore,  to 
liiow  her  all  courtesy,  and  to  welcome 
her  with  all  hospitality.  Tet,  contrary 
to  tikis  promise,  she  imprisoned  her,  and 
tiolated  those  sacred  rights.    That  she 


could  only  be  considered  as  a  prisoner  of 
war ;  ana  to  such  it  was  lawful  to  prac- 
tise any  means  to  effect  her  liberty  and 
freedom.  That  she  could  not  commit 
treason,  because  she  was  no  subject ;  and 
that  none  hath  power  oyer  an  equaL 
That  this  circumstance  had  caused  to  be 
disannulled  the  sentence  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  against  Bobert,  King  of  Si- 
cUy,  because  lie  was  not  subject  to  his 
empire.  That  if  ambassadors,  who  are 
but  the  senrants  of  princes,  shall  con- 
spire against  those  to  whom  they  are 
employed  in  embassy,  they  are  not  culp- 
able of  treason,  much  less  the  princes 
themselyes ;  and  that  the  will  ought  not 
to  be  punished,  unless  it  take  effect 
That  it  was  a  thing  unheard  of^  for  a 
queen  to  pass  under  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mon executioner.  That  she  was  con- 
demned contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  the 
Roman  ciyil  law,  and  the  English ;  yea, 
eyen  against  the  statute  of  the  thirteenth 
of  Elizabeth,  whereby  it  was  ordained, 
"  That  no  person  should  be  called  into 
judgment  for  haying  attempted  the  ruin 
of  the  prince,  but  upon  the  testimony 
and  oath  of  two  lawntl  witnesses,  who 
should  be  brought  face  to  face  before 
the  accused ;"  whilst  no  witness  was  pro- 
duced against  her  on  her  trial,  but  she 
was  condemned  from  the  testimony  of 
two  absent  secretaries.  Others  loudly 
complained,  that  spies  had  beensubomea, 
who,  by  forgery,  false  letters,  and  de- 
ceitful practices,  had  deluded  the  Prin- 
cess, and  exposed  her  to  machinations, 
of  which  she  would  not  eyen  haye 
dreamt,  had  she  been  left  to  that  quiet 
and  repose  which  was  requisite  in  her 
situation.  That,  in  short,  a  cruel,  base, 
and  unmanly  adyantage  was  taken  of  an 
unfortunate  captiye  Princess,  utterly 
powerless,  and  unable  to  contend  against 
the  malignity  of  a  jealous  Queen,  and 
an  enslayed,  fawning,  and  persecuting 
Parliament. 
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I   Junes  tlie  Sixth,  the 

South  ful  Eiog  of 
catUnd,  «ho  bore 
t  hli  imfortun*ta  mo- 
[  thei  but  little  dtec- 
I  tioD,  was  ptcTailed 
upon  to  wnle  to  £li- 
—  "That  it  WM  moat  nnjiut, 
that  the  nobles,  the  MonciUon,  and  sub- 
jwta  of  Englimd  ihoold  give  sentence 
against  n  Queen  of  Scotlasd,  bom  of  the 
i.ng1iBh  blood  ;  and  as  unjust  slio,  that 
the  Parliament  should  eiclnde  the  true 


it  lawfnl  inhent 
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/OMM  tht  Sixth  inltreiiU*  leilh  Saaietk  for  hit  nuiher—TIU  Kinf  of  Frmut  m- 
demeurt  U  tout  Aer—£luaiefh't  r^riir  to  the  King  0/  Ftvnn—Cbiupiracf  of  tin 
TtokK  Amiattader^'SIiiaieih  ttrrifitd  by  fait  reportt — Sh»  at  length  tigttt  tim 
umraitt  for  Marjfi  txocuHoit—Mani  prtp<«-afor  doath—Bf  htroie  AsAmmT 


that  there  ii 

the  other  be  not  eitinct  I  In  ti 
either  I  shall  dispatch  her,  or  she  me  I 
And  the  Bhorter  time  her  life  ahall  latt, 
the  more  celerity  will  the  oonspirmtolt 
nse  to  execute  their  plola.  Foi  what- 
eTcr  eanie  she  was  pot  in  prison,  she  it 
to  be  pnniahed  for  the  Guilt  she  hatk 
comnutled  since  the  time  of  ha-  inipri> 
Bonmeiit  \  And  as  she  hath  been  fooad 
guilty  by  a  Just  judgment,  she  ought  (0 
undergo  punishment ;  for  that  vhieh  ii 
just  is  honest,  and  that  which  is  honsit 
IB  alio  profitable.  That  punishment  of 
death,  justly  inflicted,  cannot  be  aa- 
counted  bloody,  no  more  than  a  vhole- 
■ome  medicine  can  bo  deemed  hnitfiiL 
UowBoeTer  the  Guises,  Che  Qaeen  of 
Scotland's  cousins,  relish  it,  Queen  BH- 
ubeth  hath  more  nearer  canse  to  remet 
herself,  her  own  safety,  her  nobiU^, 
and  tbe  good  of  her  people,  on  whois 
love  she  whoUf  dependeth,  than  the  dia- 
eonlent  oF  any  other  whatsoever;  aad 
that  the  matter  was  Dow  ut  that  potnt, 
that  the  old  prorerb  ot  the  two  Pnawi, 
Conradine,  King  of  Sicily,  and  Chariest 
Duke  of  AnJDU,  might  be  used,  and  trnlT 
said  of  these  two  Queens :— ■  The  daMft 
of  MaiT— the  Ufe  of  Elizabeth ;  •  '  ~ 
life  of  Mary— the  death  of  K'    ' 

IfAubeapine,  tbe  wobwoaor  nr 
Franee  in  luigland,  who  vm  of  th*  &»• 
tion  of  the  Guises,  thinking  that,  if  1m 
cau]d  not  by  argument  or  reason*  d»> 
liter  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  he  might 
yet  do  BO  by  some  mischierons  onft, 
treated  priTately,  first  with  one  William 
Stafford,  a  youth,  whose  mother  was  ma 
of  the  ladies  of  honour,  about  the  kill- 
ing  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  first,  ha 
d^t  with  him  in  an  under-hand  way, 
but  afterwards  more  plainly,  by  hii  w- 


proiimity  batwiit  them  would  not  let 
him  bclLcre  that  she  would  Tiolate  that 
renowned  reputation   which   the  from 


tj;"  an 

Mhis  unfortunBle  mother,  Mary.  But 
as  they  themselves  secretly  desired  the 
death  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  their  ef- 
forts were  ineffectual. 

In  HoTcmber,  an  extraordinary  ambas- 
NdoT  arrived  (rMn  Fnuioe,  to  intercede  for 
thee<mdemnedFriti«e««.  Accompanied  by 
II.  de  Chateaanev^  theonUnarvambas- 
ndor,  he  had  andwiKe  with  Elizabeth, 
and  strenuously  urg«d  her  not  to  carry 
the  sentence  against  Mary  into  eiecu- 
ticn.  Elizabeth  replied,  m  a  tone  of 
asperity :  "  That  the  Queen  of  England 
hoped,  that  the  most  Christian  King  of 
France  made  no  less  reckoning  of  her 
than  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  who  had 

Kactised  her  destruction )   that  whilst 
ary  UtgI^,  there  will  always  be  new 
plola  of  mischief  breeding ;  espaciaUy, 
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cretaiy,  Trappe,  who  promised  him,  if  he 
performed  the  deed,  that  he  should  have 
thereby,  not  only  great  glory  and  a  lam 
sum  of  money,  but  eUSt  exceeding  &- 
Your  from   his  holiness  the   Pope  of 
Kome,  the  Guises,  and  all  true  Catholics. 
Stafford,  loathing  such  a  monstrous  mis- 
chief, declined  the  proposal:  but,  not. 
withstanding,  mentioned   to   him  one 
Hodey,  as  a  ^t  fellow  to  be  employed  in 
such  an  atrocity,  and  one  who  would 
use  dispatch,  though  the  murder  were 
erer  so  oloody,  for  money.    This  Modey 
was  a  prisoner  in  London,  and  to  whom 
Staffoni  made  it  known,  that  the  French 
ambassador  desired  to  speak  with  him. 
He  answered,  that  he  desired  the  same, 
if  he  were  out  of  prison;  entreating 
him,  in  the  meantime,  to  speak  with 
Gordalion,  the  ambassador's  undersecre- 
tary, who  was  his  familiar  friend.    The 
morrow  after,  Trappe  and  Stafford  were 
sent  to  him;   when  Trappe   (Stafford 
stepping  apart^  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  Moaey — ^how,  and  by  what 
means,  they  mignt  kill  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Modey  advised  to  have  it  done  by  poison, 
or  by  bringing  privately  into  the  Queen's 
chamber  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  to  be 
secretly  set  on  fire.     But  Trappe  did  not 
like  either  of  these  modes,  he  being  de- 
sirous of  finding  a  resolute  fellow  who 
feared  nothing— such  a  one  as  Bour- 
goignon,  who  slew  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Stafford  quickly  revealed  this  matter 
to  the  council,  and  Trappe,  now  prepar- 
ing to  set  out  for  France,  was  appre- 
hended, and,  being  examined,  conressed 
the  whole  affair.     Hereupon,   on  the 
twelfth  of  January,  1587,  the  ambassa- 
dor was  sent  for  to  Lord  Burleigh's, 
whither  he  came  in  the  evening,  and 
found  assembled,  by  command  of  the 
Queen,  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  the 
Efloi  of  Leicester,  Sir  Christopher  Hat- 
Ion  (Viee-Chamberlain),  and  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Davison,  who  declared,  that  they 
l»ia  invited  him  thither  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  cause  why  they  had  arrested 
his  secretary,  Trappe,  being  on  his  way 
to  France ;  and  then  informed  him  of 
the  whole  matter,  as  Stafford,  Modey, 
and  Trappe  had  confessed ;  and  they  had 
caused  them  to  be  brought  in,  to  testify 
-die  same  before  his  taoe.   The  ambassa- 


dor, with  great  impatience,  and  bending 
his  brows,  stood  up  and  declared,  that 
he,  being  the  Eing^i  ambassador,  would 
not  abuse  his  master,  the  Kine  of  France, 
nor  prejudice  other  ambassadors  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  a  hearer  of  accusations, 
be  they  what  they  may.  But  Cecil 
having  answered  him,  that  these  things 
were  not  produced  as  accusations  against 
him,  but  to  let  him  perceive  that  they 
were  neither  false  nor  feigned,  and  to 
the  end  that  he  might  take  occasion  to 
convict  Stafford  the  more  easily  of  ca- 
lumny, he  became  more  quiet.  But  as 
soon  as  Stafford  came  in,  and  had  begun 
to  speak,  he  interrupted  him  in  a  con- 
temptuous manner,  and  swore  that  this 
fellow,  Stafford,  had  first  mentioned  the 
matter  to  him,  and  that  he  had  threat- 
ened to  send  him,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  the  Queen  of  England,  if  he  dared  to 
mention  that  affair  again :  and  that,  at 
the  time,  he  forgave  him,  for  the  love 
and  affection  he  had  to  his  mother,  his 
brother  and  sister.  Stafford,  falling  on 
his  knees,  protested  many  times,  as  he 
hoped  to  be  saved,  that  the  ambassador 
had  first  broken  the  matter  to  him.  The 
ambassador  was  then  more  angry  than 
before ;  Stafford  was  ordered  out  of  the 
room,  and  Modey  was  not  even  permit- 
ted to  come  in !  Hereupon  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, out  of  his  own  words,  and  kom 
the  confession  of  Trappe,  reproved  him, 
but  somewhat  gently,  for  this  intended 
mischief.  The  ambassador  answered — 
"  If  he  had  been  guilty,  or  acquainted 
with  the  matter,  yc^  as  being  an  ambas- 
sador, he  was  not  bound  to  reveal  it  to 
any  but  to  his  own  King." 

Burleigh  answering,  said: — ** Admit 
it  be  not  the  part  of  an  ambassador 
f  which  yet  is  a  questionable  matter)  to 
aiscover  such  affairs  only  to  their  own 
King,  still,  when  the  life  of  a  Prince  is 
at  stake,  it  is  the  part  of  a  Christian  to 
prevent  such  enormities ;  not  only  when 
the  life  of  a  Princess  is  concerned,  but 
even  that  of  any  private  Christian." 
This  he  stoutly  deuied,  and  recited  the 
example  of  a  French  ambassador  not 
long  ago  in  Spain,  who,  knowing  of  a 
treacherous  design  against  the  King  of 
Spain,  although  it  affected  his  life,  yet 
he  discovered  it  not  to  him,  but  to  his 
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•wn  King ;  for  wbicli  lie  reoeiyed  great 
oommendatioiiy  both  of  his  King  and 
coancil."  Nevertheleas,  Lord  Burleigh 
Tery  gravely  admonished  him,  hereafter 
to  have  a  care  how  he  offended  her 
Majesty,  and  not  to  forget  his  duty,  and 
the  merciful  disposition  of  her  Majesty, 
who  was  loth  to  offend  the  good  ambas- 
aadors,  by  punishing  the  bad. 

From  this  attempt,  the  sworn  enemies 
of  the  Queen  of  Scotland  sought  to  do 
her  hurt,  and  took  advantage  thereby 
to  hasten  her  death ;  knowing  that,  in 
cases  of  extreme  danger,  fear  leaveth  no 
place  for  mercy,  they  added  to  the  terrors 
of  Elizabeth ;  spread  alarming  rumours, 
to  the  effect  that : — 

The  Spanish  fleet  was  already  landed 
at  Milford-Havcn. 

The  Scots  had  arrived  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  England. 

The  Duke  de  Guise  was  in  Essex 
with  a  mighty  army. 

The  Queen  of  Scots  had  broken 
prison,  raised  a  great  troop  of  soldiers, 
and  began  a  rebellion  in  the  North. 

There  were  new  plots  in  hand  for 
murdering  the  Queen,  and  to  bum  the 
City  of  London ;  and.  Anally,  that  the 
Queen  of  England  was  dead ! 

By  these  and  other  alarming  reports, 
by  her  own  malice  and  fears,  and  by  the 
importunities  of  her  flattering  advisers ; 
Elizabeth  was  brought  into  such  trouble 
and  perplexity  of  mmd,  that  she  forth- 
with signed  Mary's  death  warrant; 
being  most  of  all  urged  to  it  by  Patrick 
Gray,  an  infamous  Scotchman,  whom 
the  King  of  Scotland  had  expressly  sent 
to  dissuade  the  Queen  of  England  from 
putting  his  royal  parent  to  death ;  but 
who  grossly  betrayed  his  sacred  mis- 
non,  continually  and  insiduously  pouring 
these  venomous  words  into  the  ears  of 
Elizabeth — ^we  blush  for  human  nature 
as  we  record  them — Moritta  non  mor- 
det :  **  Being    dead,  she  will  bite   no 


more ! " 


The  courtiers  were  not  alone  in  their 
thirst  for  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary ;  but  divers  flery-tongued  preach- 
ers, also,  forgetful  of  the  precepts  of 
their  Divine  Master,  took  occasion  to 
exercise,  with  all  fiend-like  asperity,  the 
lieat  of  their  desire,  in  urging  the  Queen 


to  haste  the  death  of  the  eaptiTO  tad 
now  condemned  Princess. 

Wavering  and  undecided,  Elizabetii 
now  passed  several  days  in  gloomy  soli- 
tude, frequently  signing  deeply,  and 
muttering,  Aut  petre  autpereute;  "  fte- 
vent  the  stroke  by  striking."  Amidst 
these  sensations,  she  at  length  signed 
the  fatal  warrant  under  the  great  sral  of 
England,  for  the  execution  of  her  kini- 
woman,  and  delivered  it  to  her  seere> 
tary,  Davison,  to  keep  it  private,  as  she 
alleged  afterwards,  not  acquainting  any 
therewith,  lest  haply,  in  tnis  tarboleaC 
time  of  fear,  some  sudden  violent  danger 
might  happen ;  or,  in  other  woxd% 
that  some  means  might  be  found  to  ai- 
sassinate  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  prisoa. 
But  the  morrow  after,  some  sudden 
affright  mixing  itself  with  her  pensiTt 
thoughts  and  meditations,  she  chaiuMl 
her  former  purpose,  and  commanded 
Davison  to  dispatch  the  warrant  forth* 
with.  The  secretary  told  her  it  was 
ready,  and  sealed.  Then  she  grew  very 
angry,  saying,  "He  was  too  hasty !^ 
But  for  all  this,  he  went  directly  and 
laid  the  warrant  before  the  council ;  who 
willinglv  believing  what  they  so  earn* 
estly  aesired,  that  the  Queen  had 
given  her  commands  for  the  execution ; 
and,  unknown  to  her,  sent  Beala^ 
who,  from  a  fervour  of  zeal  which  h& 
bore  to  religion  ( !),  was  more  easily  bent 
against  the  Queen  of  Scotland  than  any 
other,  with  two  executioners,  and  letters 
patent,  granting  authority  to  the  Earit 
of  Shrewsbury,  Kent,  Derby,  Cumbcd> 
land,  and  others,  to  proceed  in  this  exe* 
cution.  And  the  Queen  had  UM 
Davison  that  she  had  a  purpose  of  deal* 
ing  otherwise  with  the  Queen  of  Sool^ 
land ;  yet,  for  all  that,  he  did  not  stay  or 
detain  Beale. 

On  reaching  Fotheringham  CasUa, 
the  Earls  found  the  unhappy  Queen  or 
Scotland  with  Sir  Amias  Ponlet  and  Sir 
Drue  Drury,  to  whose  custody  she  had 
been  committed ;  and  then  reading  tho 
fatal  mandate,  they  admonished  her  to 
prepare  herself  to  aie  the  next  morning. 
Mary,  with  heroic  courage,  answered ; — 
"  I  never  thought  that  my  sister,  tho 
Queen  of  England,  would  have  consented 
to  my  death,  seeing  I  am  not  laljeet  to 
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yoor  laws;  bat,  lince  her  pleasure  is 
such,  death  to  me  shall  be  most  wel- 
come !  And  sorely  that  soul  were  not 
worthy  the  eternal  joys  of  Heayen, 
whose  body  cannot  endure  one  stroke  of 
a  headsman!" 

She  desired  them  to  send  to  her  her 
•hnoner,  her  confessor,  and  MelTin, 
her  steward.  They  refiued  to  send  her 
her  confessor,  and  appointed  for  her 
comforters  the  Bishop  and  Dean  of  Pe- 
terborough, whose  services  she  declined. 
Thereupon  the  Earl  of  Kent,  a  zealous 
inofessor  of  religion,  remarked  : — **  Your 
life  will  be  the  death,  and  your  death 
the  life  of  our  religion."  Then,  haying 
alluded  to  Babington,  she  solemnly  ar- 
firmed  she  neyer  knew  of  his  practices. 
8he  left  the  due  revenge  of  all  to  God ; 
and,  inquiring  what  had  become  of  Naw 
and  Curll,  she  asked,  "  If  ever  it  was 
heard  of,  in  former  times,  that  the  ser- 
vants should  be  suborned  to  betray  their 
lady  mistress  to  death,  and  also  be  ad- 
mitted as  evidences  against  her  }** 

When  the  Earls  were  departed,  she 
mpped,  as  her  manner  ever  was, 
very  temperately,  and  seeing  her  ser- 
vants, both  men  and  women,  weeping 
and  mourning,  she  comforted  them, 
and  bade  them  wipe  their  eyes,  and 
rather  rejoice  with  her,  for  that  she 
was  now  about  to  depart  from  this 
gulf  of  miseries.  Supper  being  nearly 
over,  she  drank  the  health  of  all  her 
servants;  who,  in  order,  one  by  one, 
upon  their  knees  took  her  pledge, 
mingling  their  tears  with  the  wine,  and 
craving  pardon  of  her  for  whatever  they 
had  been  negligent  of  in  their  duties ; 
■o  did  she  likewise  of  them.  After  sup- 
per she  perused  her  will,  looked  over  the 
inventory  of  her  wardrobe  and  jewels, 
and  inserted  the  names  of  those  to  whom 
she  had  bequeathed  any  thing.  To 
some  of  them  she  distributed  money  with 
her  own  hands.  She  wrote  also  to  her 
confessor,  desiring  him  to  pray  for  her ; 
and  to  the  King  of  France  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise  she  recommended  her 
servants.  This  duty  over,  she  retired 
to  rest,  slept  a  few  hours,  and,  awaking, 
passed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  prayer. 

At  ike  dawn  of  that  fatal  day,  the 
seventh  of  February,  she  attired  herself 


in.  such  ifarraents  as  she  usually  wore 
upon  festival  days ;  and  calling  her  ser^ 
vants  around  her,  she  caused  her  will  to 
be  read,  desiriuj^  them  to  take  in  good 
part  the  legacies  she  had  given  them, 
seeing  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  make 
them  better.  Then,  wholly  fixing  her 
mind  upon  God,  she  betook  herself  to 
her  oratory,  where,  with  sighs  and  fer- 
vent prayers,  she  called  upon  God ;  till 
such  time  as  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
signified  to  her,  that  she  must  come 
forth !  Then  forth  she  came,  in  carriage 
and  demeanour  princely  and  majestic; 
cheerful  in  countenance,  and  in  attire 
modest  and  matron-like;  she  wore  a 
linen  veil  over  her  head  and  before  her 
fiice,  which  was  uncovered ;  at  her  girdle 
bung  her  rosary,  or  row  of  beads,  and 
in  her  hand  she  held  acrucifix  of  ivory. 

In  the  porch,  or  paasare  of  her  apart- 
ments, met  her  the  £arl  of  Kent,  and 
the  other  noblemen,  where  Melvin,  one 
of  her  servants,  falling  on  his  knees,  and 
pouring  forth  tears,  bewailed  his  unlucky 
fate,  that  he  was  doomed  to  carry  into 
Scotland  the  sad  tidings  of  the  tragical 
death  of  his  beloved  mistress.  *'  Oh ! 
weep  not !  '*  said  the  afflicted  Queen, 
**  for  you  shall  shortly  see  Mary  Stuart 
at  the  end  of  all  her  sorrows.  You  will 
report,  that  I  die  true  and  constant  in 
my  religion,  and  firm  in  my  love  to 
Scotland  and  to  France.  God  forgive 
them  who  have  thirsted  after  my  blood, 
as  the  hart  doth  for  the  water-brook." 

Tears  flowed  in  torrents  from  her 
eyes;  she  repeated  again  and  again, 
"  Adieu — ^Adieu !  Melvin ! "  he  weeping 
all  the  while  no  less  lamentably  than 
his  royal  mistress.  Then,  turning  her- 
self towards  the  Earls,  she  entreated 
them,  that  her  servants  might  be  gently 
treated,  that  they  might  enjoy  the 
things  she  had  ^ven  them  by  her  will, 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  be 
with  her  at  her  death,  and,  lastly,  that 
they  might  be  safely  sent  home  to  their 
respective  countries.  Her  first  two  re- 
quests were  granted,  but  the  Earl  of 
Kent  scrupled  to  comply  with  the  last ; 
when  she  said: — "Fear  you  not,  Sir; 
the  poor  creatures  desire  nothing  but  to 
take  their  last  leave  of  me ;  and  1  know 
my  sister,  ^e  Queen  of  England,  would 
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not  that  yon  tbonld  deny  me  lo  small 
a  request."  The  Earl  then  acceded  to 
her  wishes,  and  she  named  Melyin, 
Boorgoine  (her  physician ),  her  apothe- 
cary, oer  surgeon,  two  of  her  mai(U,  and 
some  others;  Melrin  carrying  up  her 
train. 

Then  the  noblemen,  the  two  earls, 
and  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  goinf  be- 
fore, she  came  to  the  scaffold,  which  was 
erected  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, 
upon  which  was  a  chair,  a  cushion,  and 
a  block,  all  covered  with  black.  As 
soon  as  she  was  seated,  and  silence  com- 
manded, Bcale  read  the  warrant  of  ex- 
ecution, and  Dr.  Fletcher,  Dean  of  Pe- 
terborough, made  a  long  discourse  on 
the  condition  of  her  life,  past  and  pre- 
sent, and  of  the  life  to  come.  Twice  she 
interrupted  him,  entreating  him  not  to 
importune  her ;  protesting  that  she  was 
settled  and  resolved  in  the  ancient  Bo- 
man  Catholic  religion,  and  ready  cTen 
now  to  shed  her  blood  for  the  same.  He 
vehemently  exhorted  her  to  be  repent- 
ant, and  with  an  undoubted  faitn  to 
put  her  whole  trust  and  confidence  in 
tShrist :  but  she  answered  him :  That 
she  had  been  bom  and  brought  up  in 
this  religion,  and  was  ready  to  die  in 
the  same.  Then  the  Earls  offered  to 
pray  for  her,  but  she  replied,  she  would 
thank  them  if  they  would  prajr  together 
with  her,  but  to  communicate  in  prayer 
with  those  of  a  different  religion,  were 
scandal  and  sin.  Then  they  desired  the 
Dean  to  pray,  with  whom,  whilst  the 
assembly  about  him  joined  in  prayer, 
she,  falhng  upon  her  knees,  and  holdine 
the  crucifix  betwixt  her  hands,  prayed 
in  Latin  with  her  own  people,  out  of 
"The  (Mce  of  our  Blessed    Lady." 


After  the  Dean  had  ended  his  prayen, 
she  prayed  in  English  for  the  church, 
for  her  son,  and  for  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
England.  She  forgave  all  her  enemies, 
and  kissinip  the  crucifix,  said,  ^As 
thy  arms,  0  Lord  Jesus  Christ!  were 
sprcAd  forth  upon  the  cross,  so  receive 
me  into  the  same  arms  of  thy  mercy,  and 
pardon  me  my  trespasses." 

Then  the  executioner  asked  and  re- 
ceived her  forgiveness,  and  her  servants 
took  off  her  upper  garments,  crying  and 
lamenting  aloud;  yet  she  remained  in 
cheerful  countenance,  and  bade  Aem 
forbear  their  womanish  weqiing,  say- 
ing, ^<  Weep  not,  for  I  am  at  the  end  of 
all  my  calamities."  Likewise,  toxning 
towards  her  other  servants,  who  were 
most  piteously  weeping,  die  tooolMd 
them  with  the  sign  of  the  croes,  and 
smilingly  bade  them  all  an  eternal  adien ! 
Then,  having  a  linen  doth  before  her 
face,  she  laid  her  head  upon  the  block, 
reciting  the  psalm,  '<In  thee,  0  Jiord, 
have  I  put  my  trust,  let  me  not  be  con- 
founded for  ever."  Then^  stretching 
forth  her  body,  and  many  times  repent- 
ing with  ardour  and  devotion  these 
words,  *^Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit ;"  her  head,  at  the  third 
blow,  was  cut  off,  the  Dean  crying 
aloud,  *^  So  perish  all  the  enemies^u 
Queen  Elizaoeth!"  to  which  the  Earl 
of  Kent  responded,  <*  So  perish  all  the 
enemies  of  the  gospel ! "  and  the  people 
being  all  absorbed  in  admiration  and 
pity,  not  a  voice  was  heard  to  crv 
"Amen!" 

Thus  died  the  beautiful,  the  pious, 
the  ill-fated  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
eighteenth  of  her  imprisonment. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

T  to  /OMM  <i<  Sixlh~Grief  a/Jama—Itidignalian  afikt  Scalt  m 
fainwif  (*«  ^Hli  if  Mars—Triat  and  eeademviliai  o/  Seerelary  JDatiuait  far 
taamg  Jfwy  (a  i>  Muaitd  viil/ioul  the  inmcle^  of  Saabtlh—OpmiBnt  oftU 
judgn—Detuem't  tsctraohUnarg  pnvate  apolagy—BarbaroM  anuUiai  perptlralti 
ig  Elaaielh't  mmelion—TAreaUn^  imiuiiM  tf  Spam^rripanilioru  agaiiul  tht 
Spa«a\  Armada^MlaabiiK t  eitit  la  Ihf  mnyi  at   TUturg—Str  jpMcA  fa  tl>» 


HUEDIATELY  the 

DCm  uf  the  death  ot 
Han  *w  hronght 
to  Eliubeth,  who, 
it  ii  alloged  bj  all 
her  defeuden,  wiu 
•U  thi*  time  UQCou- 
•dow  aC  -what  had 
kmpened,  A^  took  it  moat  impatiently 
to  tieut;  her'tp«eeh  ■ndeonntcmmce  at 
OHM  biledher'i  thTo<^:h  the  eitremitj' of 
bar  ffrieroiia  diaeoDtent,  site  became  quite 
Mmfortlaa  and  disconsolate ;  and,  attired 
in  mourning  ireed>,  ehe  bitterly  lameiit«d 
tiM  croel  port  ahe  had  acted,  and  abed 
an  abundance  of  t«an.  She  >ent  for 
her  counoil,  md  sharplv  rebated  them 
for  their  tnweipitancy,  chwed  them  ont 
of  her  light,  and  commanded  them  to  be 
qncxtionra  on  the  gnbject.  As  for  her 
unfortunate  aecretei?,  DaTiBoii,who  had 
imagined  be  «si  acting  the  part  of  a 
■ralona  and  faithful  acrrant,  ebe  ordered 
him  instantly  to  be  brought  into  the 
Star  Chamber,  to  be  dealt  with  according 
10  lav  I  And  aa  loan  as  her  affected 
■Bniiab  and  Borrow  Buffered  her  to 
wnte,  she  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  Jamea  the  Sixth  in  her  own  haud- 
writiag,  and  dispatched  it  hj  the  hutda 
of  Sir  Bobert  Carey:— 

"  Ht  nSlK  B&OTBBn, 

"  I  would  yon  liew  (though  not 
felt)  the  extreme  dolour  that  OTencbelms 
my  mind  for  that  miserable  accident 
which  (fercontrary  to  my  meaning)  hath 
befsli^p.  1  haTe  now  sent  this  kinsman 
ot  mine,  whom  ere  now  it  hath  you  lo 
finonr,  to  instruct  you  truly  of  that 
which  is  too  irksome  for  my  pen  to  tell 
jou.    I  beseech  yon,  that  aa  "-'  — ' 


-e  know  how  innocent  I  ai 


this  case,  so  yon  will  beliere  me,  that  If 
I  had  directed  ought,  I  would  abide  bf 
it.  I  am  not  so  base>minded  that  fear 
of  any  liTing  creature  or  prince  should 
make  me  afraid  to  do  that  were  just,  or 
deign  lo  deny  the  same.  1  am  not  of  so 
base  a  lineage  nor  carry  so  Tile  a  mind, 
but  as  not  to  disruise  flta  not  a  king, 
so  will  I  nerer  dissemble  my  action*, 
but  cause  them  shewn  eTcu  aa  1  meant 
them,  thus ;  assurine  yourself  of  me  that 
as  I  know  thi8WasdeeerTed,yet  if  I  had 
meant  it  I  would  lay  it  on  otheiV 
shoulders ;  no  more  will  1  tMt  damnifie 
myself  that  thought  it  not ;  the  cireum- 
atance  it  may  please  yuu  to  bare  of  this 
bearer,  and  for  your  part,  think  yon 
have  not  in  the  world  a  more  loving 
kinswoman  nor  a  more  dear  friend  than 
myself,  nor  any  that  will  watch  mora 
carefully  to  pceserre  yon  and  your  es- 
'  tfl,  and  who  shall  otherwise  persuade 
in,  judge  them  more  partiai  to  others 
an  jfou,  and  thus  in  haste  I  leaTC  to 
trotihlfl  yon,  beseeching  God  to  send  you 


long 


jign. 


most  assured  lonng  sister  and 
;onsin,  "  Elizabkth  E. 

■The  14th  of  Fetinuiry,  IBOe." 

The  sorrow,  whether  real  or  affected, 
which  Elizabeth  (elt  for  the  death  ol 
the  Queen  of  Scotland,  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  eipericnced  by  the 
Eing  of  Scotland.    His  anguish  and  ir- 

~*'' BO  giest,  that  he  refused  to 

ieodand  Sir  Robert  Caray, 
the  son  of  Lord  Hunsdou,  who  was  sent 
with  letters  from  Elizabeth  to  eieiue 
her  Mojesty,  and  to  cast  the  fault  upon 
Datiaoa  and  her  council.  He  heard 
him  but  partly,  and  that  ^m  themaath 
of  anoUier,  and  hardly  received  the  bl- 
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ten  he  bronght.  He  reyoked  the  au- 
thority of  his  ambassador  in  Ens^land, 
and  thought  only  of  revenge  lor  so 
great  and  grievous  an  injury  offered  to 
majesty  and  to  the  royal  name.  The 
Estates  of  Scotland,  which  were  then  as- 
sembled, protested  to  his  Majesty,  that 
they  were  ready  and  willing  to  revenge 
Mary's  death,  which  they  pronounced 
to  be  an  injury  and  insult  to  the  whole 
nation  of  Scotland.  However,  Elizabeth 
appeased  the  vengeance  of  James  with 
a  present  of  four  tnousand  pounds,  and 
her  emissaries  induced  him  to  consider 
the  death  of  his  mother  as  a  personal 
benefit  to  himself,  as  it  had  relieved  him 
from  the  fears  of  a  rival  for  his  throne. 

Whilst  Sir  liobcrt  Carey  was  on  his 
way  to  Scotland,  to  appease  the  wrath 
of  King  James,  Elizabeth,  alarmed  .at 
the  consequences  likely  to  ensue  from 
the  violent  death  of  Mary,  vented  her 
rage  upon  her  unhappy  secretary,  Da- 
vison, and  immediately  ordeied  him  to 
be  brought  into  the  Star  Chamber,  before 
certain  commissioners,  viz. — Sir  Chris- 
topher Wray,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench,  who,  for  that  time,  was 
likewise  made  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal;  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York ;  the  Earls  of  Worcester,  Cum- 
berland, and  Lincoln ;  the  Lords  Grey 
and  Luraley ;  Sir  James  Crofts,  Comp- 
troller of  the  Queen's  House ;  Sir  Wal- 
ter Mildmay,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,  Master  of  the 
Kolls;  Chief  Justice  Anderson,  of  the 
Common  Pleas  ;  and  Sir  Roger  Man- 
wood,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
In  the  presence  of  these.  Sir  Francis 
Popham,  Attorney-General,  accused  Wil- 
liam Davison  of  contempt  against  her 
Majesty,  of  the  breach  of  his  allegiance, 
the  neglect  and  omission  of  his  duty,  in 
causing  Mary  to  be  put  to  death,  with- 
out the  consent  or  knowledge  of  Eliza- 
beth. Davison  answered,  ^*  That  he 
was  sorry  that  he  should  be  thus  called 
before  commissioners,  touching  the  Queen 
of  ScoUand,  and  the  judgment  given 
against  her,  to  the  impeachment  of  his 
eredit,  if  not  to  the  nnal  loss  thereof. 
It  grieved  him  to  be  accused  of  con- 
tempt against  her  Majesty,  to  whom,  for 
her  princely  favours,  he  was  so  indebted, 


that  his  offence  must  thereby  be  tlM 
more  intolerable.  He  confessed  himself 
guilty  of  the  crimes  alleged  against  him. 
if  in  making  his  apology  he  should  con- 
test with  the  Queen,  he  should  d6  that 
which  was  most  unbeseeming  the  obe- 
dience of  a  subject,  the  rei^>ect  of  a  ser- 
vant, and  the  fidelity  and  reputation  of 
a  secretary.  He  protested  that  he  had 
done  nothing  therein  wittingly  aod  will- 
ingly, but  what  he  was  pcrraaded  waa 
the  Queen's  will  and  pleasure.  The 
Queen  blamed  him  for  having  been  over- 
hasty  in  setting  the  ereat  seal  to  tiie 
mandate;  he  declared,  That  abe  had 
darkly  signified,  but  not  ezpreariy  oom- 
manded,  that  he  should  keep  it  by  him. 
Neither,  as  he  thought,  had  he  tres- 
passed in  a  matter  of  secrecy,  for  he  had 
not  imparted  it  to  any  but  the  coonciL 
As  to  not  revoking  the  warrant,  after 
the  Queen  had  given  him  to  understaad 
that  she  had  altered  her  mind,  he  af- 
firmed that  it  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
general  consent  of  the  council,  that 
forthwith  the  warrant  should  be  put  ia 
force,  and  the  Queen  of  Scotland  exe- 
cuted, for  fear  the  Queen  or  state  nugiit 
be  endangered."  After  this  confoigKe, 
Sir  Thomas  E^rton,  the  Queen*8  Soli- 
citor-General, naving  read  some  port  of 
it,  began  to  question  him.  But  he  d^* 
sired  him  to  read  it  all  through,  and  not 
select  particular  passages,  though  he 
would  rather  it  were  not  read  at  all,  bo- 
cause  in  it  were  contained  some  secreti 
not  fit  to  be  revealed. 

Sir  Thomas  Gandy  and  Sir  William 
Pickering,  the  Queen's  Serjeanta-at-hiw, 
declared  that  he  had  deceived  the  conn- 
cil  by  a  false  assurance  that  the  Queen 
had  granted  that  they  should  proceed 
to  the  execution  of  the  Queen  of  Soot- 
land.  Here  Davison,  shedding  toon, 
desired  the  lawyers  not  to  urge  him  any 
further,  but  to  remember,  that  he  waa 
not  there  to  contest  against  the  Queen; 
wherefore  he  wholly  submitted  himself 
to  her  Majesty's  conscience,  and  to  tbs 
censure  of  the  commissioners. 

The  sentiments  of  the  commissioneTson 
the  subject  are  so  singular,  that  we  can- 
not refrain  from  giving  them  at  lengthy 
with  Davison's  extraordinary  nrivato 
apology,  which  will-  throw  great  light  oi 
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tliis  r^narkable  questioiif  as  to  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  mutler 
of  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  women 
of  her  times.  Sir  Bog^er  Manwood, 
beginning,  made  an  historical  relation  of 
the  acts  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland ;  how, 
from  her  tender  affe,  she  had  usurped 
the  arms  of  £ne&nd;  [this  was  the 
secret  of  all  £lizia)eth'8  animosity]  and, 
continuing  his  discourse  to  Babington's 
conspiracy,  he  commended  the  sentence 

Eronounced  against  her,  by  Tirtue  of  the 
iw,  made  known  the  clemency  of  the 
Queen,  and  gave  judgment,  that  Ban- 
son,  for  his  inconsiderate  anticipation, 
should  be  fined  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  imprisoned  during  the  Queen's  plea- 
sure. Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  after  de- 
claring with  what  mature  deliberation 
and  settled  gravity  they  had  proceeded 
in  judgment  against  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
produced  against  Davison  this  passage 
from  scripture,  "  The  heart  of  the  King 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord ;"  and  there- 
fore none,  much  less  a  servant,  ought 
firaudulentlj  or  covertly  to  anticipate 
the  determinate  purpose  of  princes,  with- 
out whose  advice  nothing  ought  to  be 
done,  especially  in  matters  of  so  great 
moment  as  the  death  of  a  prince.  But 
he  cleared  Davison  of  malice;  yet  re- 
proved him,  as  having  been  inconsiderate 
in  princes'  affairs,  and  too  forward  in 
preventing  the  Queen's  determination. 
And  for  a  caveat  hereafter,  to  men  of 
his  rank  and  station,  not  to  commit  the 
like  error,  accorded  with  Sir  Boger 
Manwood  concerning  his  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

Sir  Jacob  Croft  checked  and  chid  him 
for  having  unwisely  uttered  the  things 
which  he  ought  to  have  concealed,  for 
tiiat  princes  impart  that  to  some  of  their 
council,  which  they  conceal  from  the 
rest.  Baron  Lumley  was  of  opinion, 
with  the  judges,  that  the  sentence  a^inst 
the  Queen  of  Scots  was  justly  given ; 
yet  seriously  averred,  that  in  the  memory 
of  precedent  times,  it  was  never  heard 
or  read  of,  so  high  a  contempt  to  have 
been  committed  against  a  prince,  as  that 
the  lords  of  the  council,  in  the  Queen's 
house,  at  the  council  table,  where  her 
Majesty  was,  as  it  were.  President  of 
flie  Goundli  should  have  decreed  such  a 


matter ;  and  that  without  her  privity, 
they,  and  Davison  too,  having  free  ac- 
cess unto  her  when  they  pleased ;  pro- 
testing, that  if  he  had  but  one  only  son 
who  was  faulty  in  such  a  fact,  he  should 
deem  him  deserving  of  a  very  severe 
punishment.  But  l)eing  persuaded  of 
the  honest  disposition  of  the  man,  he 
would  condemn  him  to  no  further  punish- 
ment than  the  other  judges  proposed. 

Lord  Grey,  inflamed  with  religious 
zeal,  in  a  set  speech,  yet  somewhat  ex- 
asperate, proceeded  to  say : — "  Davison  is 
accused  with  having  behaved  himself 
contemptuously  against  the  Queen ;  and 
this  contempt  is  ur^ed  to  the  full ;  for 
that  he  employed  his  diligence  in  dis- 
patching the  Queen  of  Scots;  that  he 
oetrayed  secrets,  and  concealed  from  the 
Queen  the  sending  away  of  the  warrant. 
But  who  was  this  Queen  he  was  so  busy 
in  making  away  with  ?  Was  it  not  she, 
I  pray  you,  by  whose  life  our  religion, 
the  Queen,  the  kingdom,  and  every  one 
of  us  were  in  continual  danger  ?  Yet 
it  is  for  her  being  so  cut  off,  that  we 
have  this  day's  business  in  hand !  Now 
my  opinion  is,  that  he  who  hath  deli- 
verea  our  country  from  such  great  evils 
deserves  to  be  royally  recompensed.  I 
do  not  think  he  has  revealed  anv  secrets, 
for  he  imparted  the  matter  only  to  the 
council,  and  the  magistrates  appointed 
for  state  affairs,  whom  chiefly  it  con- 
cerned to  understand  that  and  such  like, 
and  which  the  Queen  herself  before  had 
uttered  to  several  persons.  If  Davison 
have  offended  in  any  thing,  it  is  chiefly 
in  this,  that  the  Queen  meaning  to  take 
another  course,  he  told  her  not  that  the 
warrant  was  already  sent  away.  But 
unquestionably  he  was  driven  into  a 
double  doubt ;  whether  to  lose  the 
Queen's  favour  in  sending  away  the 
warrant  without  her  knowledge,  or  by 
recalling  it,  to  bring  new  plots  and  perils 
to  the  Queen.  Who  remembereth  not 
how  turbulent  the  time  was  ?  What 
fearful  rumours  were  everywhere  dis- 
persed ?  If  any  wrong  or  violence  had 
then  happened  to  the  Queen  or  our  re- 
ligion, whilst  the  mandate  was  in  his 
hands,  had  not  the  fault  trul}r  been  in 
him  ?  Should  not  we,  our  wives,  and 
children,  have  fallen  furiously  upon  him  i 
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Bhoiild  we  not  hare  imbraed  our  hands 
in  his  blood — ha?e  cursed  his  impru- 
dence, and  have  erected  to  bis  eternal 
ignominy  a  trophy  of  indiscretion,  en- 
grayen  in  letters  of  blood  ?  What 
mulct  or  penalty  soever  you  impose  upon 
him  shall  not  displease  me ;  but  surely 
I  will  always  hold  him  for  an  honest 
"  This  orator-like  speech/*  says 


man. 


our  historian,  "  which  we  neard  Lord 
Gray  make,  was  deliyered  with  a  good 
grace,  and  manly  countenance." 

The  three  Earls  agreed  in  opinion 
with  the  rest,  concermng  the  propM)sed 
penalty  to  be  inflicted  upon  JDavison, 
and  with  Lord  Gray  touching  his  repu- 
tation. The  Archbishop  of  York  dis- 
coursed on  matters  of  religion,  and  shewed 
that  blindness  of  heart,  and  natural  cor- 
ruption, were  the  fountains  from  whence 
eyil  floweth !  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury approved  the  act,  and  commended 
the  author  of  it,  but  disapproved  withal 
the  manner  of  proceeding  adopted  by 
Davison.  Lastly,  the  Lord  Keeper  of 
the  Privy  Seal,  having  briefly  recapitu- 
lated all  the  opinions  of  the  commission- 
ers, confirmed  the  penalty  imposed  by 
them,  and  declared,  **  That  although  the 
Queen,  being  justly  moved  to  displea- 
sure, had  submitted  her  councillors  to 
examination,  yet,  notwithstanding,  she 
did  then  pardon  them;  acknowledging 
that  what  they  had  done  was  from  a 
desire  and  design  tending  to  the  defence 
of  religion  and  the  state,  and  the  repel- 
ling of  imminent  dangers." 

Davison  then  humbly  petitioned  the 
commissioners,  that  they  would  entreat 
for  him — not  to  be  restored  to  the  hon* 
ourable  place  of  secretary,  nor  to  have 
his  liberty  granted  him — nor  his  fine  or 
punishment  mitigated,  but  that  he 
might  yet  be  a  partaker  of  her  Majesty's 
gracious  favour!  The  which,  for  all 
this,  he  never  regained;  nevertheless, 
the  Queen  sometimes  supplied  and  re- 
lieved his  wants ! 

Thus  the  secretary  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, a  man  of  honest  disposition  and 
much  esteem,  not  cunning,  nor  ac 
quainted  with  the  tricks  of  court,  was 
purposely  brought  upon  the  stage  to  be 
an  actor  in  this  tragedy;  and  being  put 
out  of  hit  pflort,  as  Iwing  at  a  nonplus  in 


the  last  act,  was  for  a  long  time  after 
shut  up  in  (Mnson,  to  the  great  grief  of 
many.  Hitherto  we  have  related  what 
was  publicly  done  against  him.  Kow 
observe  how  he  ezcutfeth  himself  in  the 
"Apology**  which  he  made  to  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham: — "The  Queen," 
said  he,  "aft^  the  ambassadors  of 
France  and  Scotland  were  departed, 
wished  me  to  shew  her  the  warrant  for 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  the  Queen  of  Scotland.  Havinff 
shewn  it,  she  willingly  set  her  himd 
thereto,  and  bade  me  likewise  aflix  the 
great  seal  of  England,  and  je8tin|flT 
said,  *  You  will  shew  this  now  to  'Wld- 
singham,  who  is  sick  already,  but  will 
die  when  he  sees  it*  She  added  by  and 
by,  *  that  she  had  put  it  off  so  long,  be- 
cause she  would  not  seem  to  be  carried 
away  by  violence ;  yet,  knowing  well  the 
necessity  thereof.'  Then  blaming  Sir 
Amias  roulet  and  Sir  Drew  Drury,  for 
not  having  eased  her  of  that  care  and 
trouble,  she  commanded  Walsingham  to 
know  the  cause  of  their  cessation  and 
delay.  The  day  after  I  had  sealed  the 
warrant,  she  forbade  me  to  do  it ;  then 
on  my  telling  her,  that  it  was  done  al- 
ready, she  checked  me  for  my  diligence, 
saying ;  *  that  by  some  wise  men  s  ad- 
vice, another  course  might  have  been 
taken.'  I  answered,  that  just  courses 
are  always  good  and  sure.  But  fearing 
she  would  cast  some  blame  upon  me,  as 
she  had  formerly  done  upon  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, about  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
death,  I  disclosed  the  whole  matter  to 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton ;  protesting, 
that  I  would  never,  hereafter,  be  so  for- 
ward in  so  weighty  a  matter.  HattoB 
presently  discovered  it  to  Burleigh,  and 
he  to  the  rest  of  the  council,  who  aQ 
concluded  upon  the  dispatch  of  t^e 
execution,  and  vowed  to  share  the 
blame ;  and  to  effect  it,  they  sent  Beale 
instantly  away  with  the  warrant  and 
letters.  The  third  day  after,  perceiving 
the  Queen  to  be  troubled  in  mind  at 
having  the  preceding  nijght,  as  her  Ma- 
jesty said,  dreamea  of  the  Queen  of 
Scotland's  death,  I  asked  her,  if  she  had 
changed  her  purpose.  She  answered 
me,  *  That  some  other  means  might  hare 
beck  used;'  and  then  inquiring  of  W0f 
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irlietlier  I  had  receiTed  any  answer  firom 
Sir  Amias  Poolet?  I  shewed  her  his 
letters,  wherein  he  refosed  to  under- 
take the  execution,  as  unjust ;  to  which, 
in  great  choler,  she  replied : — *  He,  and 
his  confederates,  are  all  faithless  and 
perjured,  in  promising  great  matt^n  and 
not  performing  them;  but  she  should 
find  some  that  for  her  sake  would  do  it/ 
As  for  mpelf,  I  told  her  how  i^omi- 
nious  it  was,  and  into  what  penis  she 
would  briuf  Poulet  and  Drury.  If  she 
iqyproved  the  deed  bein^  done,  her  re- 
nown would  be  blasted  with  injustice 
and  disgrace,  besides  other  dan^rs ;  and 
in  disallowing  it,  she  would  ruin  men  of 
worthy  merit,  and  their  posterity  for 
erer  would  be  undone.  To  conclude,  the 
▼ery  day  that  the  Queen  of  Scotland 
tufrered,  her  Majesty  checked  me  jest- 
ingly, for  that  it  was  not  yet  dispatched !" 
Although  Elizabeth  had  sent  her 
great  riyiu,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  to  the 
grave,  she  was  still  harassed  by  conti- 
nual rumours  of  plots  against  her  life. 
Her  cruel  persecution  of  the  Catholics 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  these  con- 
spiracies. As  an  instance  of  the  barba- 
rity practised  by  her  sanction,  we  men- 
tion the  case  of  Margaret  Middleton, 
who,  for  harbouring  a  Catholic  priest, 
and  refosing  to  either  deny  or  admit  the 
charge,wa8,  with  studied  cruelty,  crushed 
to  death.  "  The  place  of  execution,"  says 
an  eye-witness,  *'  was  the  Tolbotfa,  six  or 
fleyen  yards  from  the  prison.  After  she 
had  prayed,  Fawcet  (one  of  the  sheriffs) 
commanded  them  to  put  off  her  apparel ; 
when  she  requested  him,  with  the 
four  women,  on  their  knees,  'that  for  the 
honour  of  womanhood,  this  mi^ht  be 
dispensed  with;'  but  they  would  not 
grant  it  Then  she  told  them  that  *  the 
women  mieht  unapparel  her,  and  that 
they  would  turn  their  fiices  from  her 
durmg  that  time.'  The  women  took 
off  fair  dothea,  and  put  upon  her  the 
long  linen  habit ;  then  yery  quietly  she 
laid  her  down  upon  the  ground,  her 
face  covered  with  a  handkerchief,  and 
most  part  of  her  body  with  the  habit ; 
the  dore  was  laied  upon  her ;  her  hands 
she  joined  towards  her  face.  Then  the 
ahenff  said  *  Ye  must  have  your  hands 
bound.'    Then  two  sergeants  parted  her 


hands,  and  bound  them  to  two  poati 
[in  the  print  her  feet  are  bound  to  two 
other].  After  this,  they  laid  weight 
upon  ner,  which,  when  she  first  felt,  she 
said,  'Jesul  Jesu!  Jesu!  have  mercy 
upon  me!'  which  were  the  last  words 
she  was  heard  to  speak.  She  was  dying 
about  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  sharp 
stone,  as  much  as  a  man's  fist,  had  been 
put  under  her  back ;  upon  her  was  laid 
to  the  quantitie  of  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred weight,  which,  breaking  her  ribbs, 
caused  them  to  burst  forth  of  the 
skinne."~March  26,  1586. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, by  these  means,  was  endeavouring 
gently  to  calm  the  resentment  of  Scot- 
uind,  she  was  fririously  threatened  by 
the  King  of  Spain,  who,  though  he  as  yet 
purposely  avoided  a  declaration  of  war, 
was  intently  occupied  upon  the  means 
of  taking  signal  vengeance  on  the  En- 
glish, who  had  molested  the  Spaniards 
with  continual  piracies;  surpnzed  and 
pillaged  divers  towns,  both  in  Spain  and 
America ;  and  lately,  violating  the  ma- 
jesty of  all  princes,  had  caused  the 
Qaeen  of  Soots  to  be  beheaded.  It  was 
represented  to  Philip,  that  the  English 
navy  was,  neither  in  number,  greatness, 
nor  strength,  comparable  to  the  com- 
bined fleet  of  Spain  and  Portugal  That 
England  was  neither  fortified  nor  fur- 
nished with  commanders,  soldiers,  horses, 
or  provisions  for  war,  but  destitute 
alike  of  friends  and  money.  These  re- 
presentations were  soon  proved  to  have 
oeen  wholly  unwarranted.  Elizabeth, 
¥rith  the  view  of  protracting  the  desi^ 
of  Spain,  sent  Sir  Francis  Drake  with 
four  sail  of  the  line,  well  appointed,  to 
the  Spanish  coast,  and  elsewhere,  with 
orders  to  take,  bum,  and  pillage  all 
such  ships  as  he  could  find,  as  well  in 
the  harbours  and  ports,  as  on  the  ocean ! 
Drake,  arriving  in  the  straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, entered  the  Haven,  where,  after 
having  caused  six  large  ships  to  fiv 
under  the  forts  for  protection,  he  took 
and  burnt  about  one  hundred  others ; 
one  of  the  ressels  taken,  being  the  va- 
luable galleon  of  the  Marquis  of  Santa- 
Cruz,  called  the  I^gosa,  richly  laden 
with  merchandise.  Thence,  retumimr 
to  Cape  St  Vincent,  he  there  burnt  aU 
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Buch  fillips  and  fishing-boats  as  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  roads.  He  then  went  to 
the  Cascah^t  Iluven,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  where  he  ondca- 
Toured  to  prevail  on  the  Marquis  of 
Santa-Cruz  to  fight;  but  the  Marquis 
not  during  to  stir,  allowed  Drake  to  sail 
along  the  coast,  and  take  their  ships, 
without  molestation.  Then  sailing 
towards  the  Azorc  Islands,  Drake  met 
and  captured  a  large  Spanish  sliip,  richly 
luden,  culled  the  San  Philip,  returning 
from  the  East  Indies. 

1W  this  short  expedition  of  the  valiant 
Drake,  England  was  much  enriched,  and 
the  Spaniards  sustained  so  great  a  loss 
in  munition  and  warlike  pn'parations, 
that  they  were  constrained  to  abandon 
their  design  of  invading  England  for 
that  year.  From  this  time  the  English 
be^n  with  avidity  courageously  to  as- 
sault those  immense  ships,  resembling 
castles,  which  they  had  hitherto  so  much 
dreaded ;  but  which,  they  now  plainly 
discovered,  conveyed  the  rich  treasures  of 
the  Indies,  and  were  not  so  imprcgnuble 
as  had  been  supposed. 

In  1558,  all  Europe  rang  with  the 
mighty  preparations  of  King  Philip,  for 
the  conquest  of  England.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, with  singular  diligence,  had,  dur- 
ing tlie  past  year,  laboured  hard,  to  pre- 
pare as  many  ships  and  warlike  stores  as 
possible.  She  selected  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham  for  the  office  of  Lord  Hi^h 
Admiral,  a  nobleman  well  skilled  m 
navigation,  prudent,  valiant,  industrious, 
and  of  great  authority  amongst  seamen. 
The  valiant  Drake  was  appointed  Vice- 
Admiral,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 

S've  the  Spaniards  a  warm  reception, 
enry  Seymonr,  the  second  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  was  ordered  to  lie  in 
wait  npon  the  Belgic  shores,  with  forty 
•hips.  English  and  Dutch,  to  prevent 
the  Duke  of  Parma's  approach.  For 
the  land  service,  twenty  tnonsand  sol- 
dien  were  dispersed  along  the  southern 
ooMt,  and  two  armies  of  choice  troops 
vere  levied  and  enrolled.  An  army  of 
ivterre,  coniisting  of  about  thirty-six 
thouMiid  men,  was  drawn  together  for 
tt«  defeooe  of  the  Queen's  person,  and 
9Pofaited  to  march  towards  any  quarter 
H  «Urii  dit  mmtpreniiig  danger  should 


manifest  itself.  A  smaller  foroe  of  twenty- 
three  thousand  was  stationed  at  a  camp 
near  Tilbory,  to  protect  the  capita^ 
against  which  it  was  expected  that  the 
most  formidable  efforts  of  the  enemy,  on 
making  good  his  landing,  wonld  be  im- 
mediately directi^d.  But  it  was  on  the 
spontaneous  efforts  of  individuals  that 
the  safety  of  the  country  chiefly  depend- 
ed, and  the  first  appeal  made  by  the 
government  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
people  was  answered  with  promptitude 
and  spirit.    A  message  was  sent  by  the 

Srivy  council  to  the  corponition  of  Lon- 
on,  to  inquire  what  the  City  could  raise 
for  the  public  service  ?  The  City  au- 
thorities requested  to  be  informed  what 
the  council  might  think  reouisite  in  such 
an  emergency  r  Fifteen  ships  and  five 
thousand  men  was  the  answer.  In  two 
days  afterwards,  the  corporation  "  hmn- 
bly  entreated  the  council,  in  sign  of 
their  perfect  love  and  loyalty  to  Prince 
and  country,  to  accept  of  tliirtr  ships, 
amply  furnished,  and  ten  tnonsand 
men.  And  even  as  London  gave  pre- 
cedent, the  whole  kingdom  kept  troe 
rank  and  equipa^.  Lord  Grey,  distin- 
guished by  nis  ngour  in  suppressing  the 
last  Irish  rebellion,  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  war.  Lord 
Ilunsdon,  a  brave  soldier,  distinguished 
in  several  regular  campaigns  in  Scot- 
land, was  made  general  of  the  army  of 
reserve ;  and  the  young  Earl  of  Essex, 
a  gallant  nobleman,  was  selected  to  fiU 
the  post  of  general  of  cavalry  in  the 
main  army.  All  these  appointments 
gave  general  satisfaction ;  but  the  people 
were  somewhat  staggered  by  the  nomi« 
nation  of  Leicester, — the  hated,  disgraeed, 
and  incapable  court  favourite — to  the  high 
station  of  commander-in-chief  of  toe 
army  at  Tilbury.  Happily  the  naval 
service  did  its  duty,  without  requiring 
the  aid  of  such  an  imbecile ;  bnt  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  man  must  ever  oe 
regarded  as  one  of  the  weakest  acts  into 
which  Elizabeth  was  ever  betrayed,  by  a 
blind  and  pernicious  partiality. 

All  the  preparations  for  defence  being 
finall}r  arranged,  Elizabeth  resolved  to 
visit  in  person  the  camp  at  Tabnry, 
for  the  encouragement  of  her  troopi. 
Mounted  on  a  noble  charger,  witii  a 
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nurniflceDt  appanl;  ud  i  page  in  at- 
tendance, beariiiR  her  nhitc  plamed 
helmet;  the  rode  bare-beaded  fcomiank 
to  nirk.  with  a  conrageoiia  deportment 
and  sniiiing  cooDtenaiice  ;  andl  imidit 
the  loyal  plaudiU  and  ehoata  ol  military 
Hdour.  which  bunt  fiom  tiie  animated 
■nd  admiring  troope,  ehe  haianipied 
tkem  in  thefoUowii^  jpiiited  speech  : — 
"  My  loving  people  :  we  have  been  per- 
•Daded  by  some  that  are  careful  of  ooi 
Mfety,  to  take  heed  how  we  commit 
•nnelrea  to  armed  multitadei,  for  fear  of 
tnaehcry ;  but  I  asaiue  jon,  1  do  not 
deaire  Co  lire  to  diatroit  mf  bithful  and 
lOTing  tabjecta.  I^t  tvrants  fear;  I 
hare  alwafs  hi  behaved  myielf  that, 
nnder  Grod,  I  bare  placed  my  chiefeet 
■trength  and  Mfe-  >  -  .<  • 
hearta  and 
therefore,  . 

thia  time ;  not  a»  for  my  recreation  or 
•poit ;  but  being  reiolTed,  in  the  midst 
nd  beat  of  the  battle,  to  lire  or  die 
MBongit  yon  all ;  to  lay  down  for  my 
Ood,  my  kingdom,  and  my  people,  my 
honour  and  my  blood,  eren  in  the  dnst. 
I  know  I  hjiTO  but  tbe  body  of  a  weak 


-oa,  1  nare  piacea  my  CDieiem 
and  •afe-Buanl  in  the  loyal 
id  good  will  of  my  people.  Aiid, 
:,  I  am  come  amongst  yon  at 


and  feeble  Woman,  bat  I  have  tba  heart 
of  a  King;  and  of  a  King  of  England 
too!  and  think  it  foul  Kom  that  tha 
King  of  Spain,  the  Dnke  of  Parma,  or 
any  Frinco  of  fnrope,  ihould  dare  in- 
rade  the  borders  of  my  realm;  to 
which,  rather  than  any  diihonour  ahould 
ROW  by  me,  I  myulf  will  take  op  armi ; 
1  myself  will  be  your  general,  jndje, 
and  rewarder  of  erery  o"~  "'  -""-  "-- 
tnee  in  the  fleld.  I  km 
your  farwardneaa,  that  you 
rewarda  and  crowns ;  and  we  uo  oauie 
yon,  on  the  yard  of  a  Prince,  so  they 
shall  be  duly  paid  yon.  In  the  mean- 
time, my  lieutenant-general  ihall  be  in 
my  stead,  than  whom  nerer  Piinea  com- 
manded a  more  noble  and  worthy  sub- 
ject! not  donbtuig,  by  your  obedience 
to  my  general,  by  your  concord  in  tbe 
camp  and  tout  talonr  in  the  field,  we 
shall  ihortlT  have  a  famoua  Tictory  over 
those  enemies  of  my  God,  of  my  king- 
dom, and  of  my  people." 

Eliubeth  was  dehghled  on  tblt,  as  on 
all  other  occasions,  to  exalt  the  charao- 
ter  of  her  faiourite  Leicester.  Fortu- 
nately, his  valour  waa  not  needed  ia 
the    approaching 


he    approai 
Ipaniarda, 


witli    the 


CHAPTEE  III. 

Drfal  of  the  Spauith  Armada — DeCmb  o/  lit  variaat  attiimi—Jag  af  Shiaiili  on 
lit  ocauion— Death  of  Iht  Earl  of  LaeetUr—MaabtiK i  new  favourUt,  tht  Earl 
of  E—ac — ia<  rivaifaiKurUtt — Duel  bttwten  Etitz  and  Sloant— Death  of  Wai- 
liHgham — Euex  Hittreedti  milk  Elizaieth  for  DaviioH — Frtvaie  marriage  ofEsKX, 
mmd  Togi  of  EUaieikSigid  Fwammy  tf  the  QueeH—Sir  CirutoplUr  Matton — 
7ii«  Qhbk  and  the  Biihif  of  Elf— Sir  Jok»  I^mt. 

QE  eetebrated  Span-  ,  thousand  two  bondred  and  ninety  sol- 
iab   Armada,  arro-    diera,  eight  tbonsaiid  tbree  hundred  and 

Ently  named  "The  fifty  mannea,  two  thousand  and  eighty 
rindbie,"llowBp-  mlley slayea,  chained ;  and  two  thousand 
proaehed  the  coast  suhundrcdaadthirtypieoesofgreatord- 
of  ^land ;  and  the  nance.  The  general  wea  Alphonao  Guz- 
thunder  of  ita  oid-  man,  Duko  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  under 
Banco  was  heard  from  him  was  John  Martinus  Bicatdns,  a  most 
"  of  one  hundred  skilful  navigator.  On  the  twenty-eighth 
id  with  nineteen  1  of  May,  they  sailed  trom  the  Tagna,  and 
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bending  their  coarse  towards  Gallicia, 
they  were  dispersed  by  a  strong  tempest : 
so  distressed  and  weather-beaten  was  the 
fleet,  that  Elizabeth  was  led  not  to  ex- 
pect it  that  year :  and  Secretary  Walsing- 
nam  wrote  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral  to 
send  back  four  of  the  largest  ships.  But 
the  Admiral  entreated  Walsingham  not 
to  believe  the  report,  and  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  to  retain  the  whole  fleet, 
eren  at  his  own  private  expense — a  pro- 
per rebuke  of  the  parsimony  of  that 
period.  Havine  a  prosperous  wind,  the 
English  Adminu  sailed  towards  Spain, 
with  the  hope  of  surprising  the  weather- 
beaten  ships  in  the  harbour :  when  he 
was  almost  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  the 
wind  veered  south;  and  he,  who  was 
commanded  to  defend  the  English  shores, 
fearing  that  the  same  wind  might  waft 
the  enemy's  fleet  towards  England, 
quickly  returned  to  Plymouth. 

On  the  twelfth  of  July,  the  wind  con- 
tinuing favourable,  the  i)uke  of  Medina, 
with  his  whole  fleet,  weighed  anchor. 
He  dispatched  a  vessel  to  announce  to 
the  Duke  of  Parma  the  approach  of  the 
Armada,  and  to  inform  him  of  other 
needful  matters;  for  he  had  orders  to 
join  the  forces  and  fleet  of  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  and  to  waft  them  over  to  Eng- 
land, under  the  protection  of  his  Ar- 
mada, and  to  set  on  shore  his  land 
forces  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  On 
the  sixteenth  day,  there  was  a  great 
calm,  and  a  thick  fog  covered  the  sea 
till  noon,  and  then  a  strong  north-wind 
blew,  then  a  south-wind  till  midnight, 
and  then  an  easterly ;  so  that  the  Ar- 
mada, being  much  scattered,  could 
hardly  be  collected  together,  till  it  came 
within  sight  of  England,  which  was  on 
the  nineteenth  of  the  month :  on  which 
day  the  Admiral  of  England,  being 
previously  apprized  by  Captain  Flem- 
ing that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  arrived  in 
the  Channel,  and  was  descried  not  far 
from  the  Lizard,  the  wind  then  keeping 
the  En^ish  navy  in  port,  he,  with 
great  difficulty,  and  no  less  industry  and 
alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  sailors,  him- 
self not  disdaining  to  pull  at  the  hawser 
amongst  the  private  seamen,  at  length 
brought  his  ships  into  the  open  sea. 
The  next  day,  the  Engliih  fleet  came 


within  sight  of  the  Spanish  Atmadii 
which,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  whose 
bonis  were  at  least  some  mik^  distant) 
was  slowly  approaching  under  full  saiL 
The  English  purposely  suffered  them  to 
pass  by,  that  they  might  pursue  them 
with  a  favourable  rale  of  wmd. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  July,  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  sent  before  him  apinnaooi 
called  the  Defiance,  and,  by  discharging 
a  piece  of  ordnance  out  of  her,  provokel 
the  Spaniards  to  the  fi^ht :  and  pre* 
sently  out  of  his  own  ship.  The  fioyti 
Ark,  the  Admiral  thundered  upon  a 
huge  vessel,  which  he  took  to  be  that  of 
the  Spanish  Admiral,  but  which  proved 
to  be.  the  ship  of  Alphonso  Leva.  At 
the  tame  instant,  Drake,  Hawldna,  and 
Furbisher,  pealed  terribly  on  the  rear, 
commanded  by  Ricaldus,  who  performed 
all  the  duties  of  a  valiant  and  disereet 
commander,  in  endeavouring  to  stay  Uit 
ships  under  his  command  nrom  flying, 
until  his  own  ship,  extremely  battered 
with  shot,  became  so  unmanageable^ 
that  with  much  difficulty  he  kept  hit 
station.  The  Duke  of  Medina  now  re* 
formed  his  dispersed  ships,  and  with  foil 
sail  held  on  his  course.  Nor  could  be 
do  otherwise,  as  the  wind  was  fiivoux^ 
able  for  the  English,  and  their  shipa 
attacked,  retired,  and  re-attacked  them 
upon  every  quarter,  with  incredible  oe- 
lerity.  When  they  had  continued  the 
fight  sharply  for  the  space  of  two  houn, 
the  English  Admiral  tnought  it  prudent 
to  retire,  as  he  hourly  expected  a  rein- 
forcement of  forty  sail. 

The  night  following,  a  Spanish  sbipt, 
the  St.  ^thcrine,  being  much  shatterea 
in  the  conflict,  was  received  into  the 
midst  of  the  fleet  to  be  repaired :  and  a 
lar^  Catalonian  ship,  the  Oquenda,  in 
which  was  the  treasurer  of  the  fleet,  waa 
partly  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  by  the 
device  of  a  Flemish  gunner.  Bnt  the 
fire  was  seasonably  quenched  by  sbipt 
sent  in  for  the  purpose ;  one  of  theee,  a 
galleon  of  Peter  Yaldes,  had  the  misfbr- 
time  to  fall  foul  of  another  ship,  uid 
the  wind  being  stormy  and  the  night 
dark,  she  was  abandoned,  and  became  a 
prey  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  sent 
Yaldes  to  Dartmouth,  and  gave  his  tUdp 
to  be  plundered  by  the  marinee.    The 
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C^^tiuards  were  hoQj  pursued  by  the 
Admiral,  with  the  ships  Mary  and  Aose. 
The  Duke  of  Medina  was  busied  in  put- 
ting his  fleet  in  array  of  battle.  He 
then  sent  Ensign  Gliche  to  the  Duke  of 
Pftrma,  to  inform  him  of  the  state  of 
the  fleet,  and  committed  the  ship  Oquen- 
da,  haying  first  removed  into  other  yes* 
■eliB  her  treasure  and  the  marines,  to  the 
mercy  of  the  seas.  The  same  day,  this 
spkndid  galleon,  with  fifty  seamen,  mi- 
serably maimed  and  half-burnt,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  sent 
into  Weymouth. 

On  the  twenty-third,  at  break  of  day, 
the  Spaniards,  haying  a  prosperous 
north  wind,  turned  sail  towards  the 
Eag^h,  who,  in  order  to  get  adyantage 
of  the  wind,  turned  towaras  the  west, 
and  both  fieets,  after  contending  for  the 
fiiTonr  of  the  wind,  prepared  for  action, 
and  fought  confusedly  and  with  yarious 
success;  while,  in  one  place,  the  En- 
glish yaliantly  brought  out  the  ships 
dangerously  hemmed  m  by  the  Spaniards ; 
in  another,  Bicaldus,  then  in  danger, 
with  no  less  resolution  disengaged  his 
yenels.  The  lightning  and  thunder  of 
the  artillery  was  great  on  both  sides, 
most  of  which,  notwithstanding,  came 
in  yain  from  the  Spanish  ships — the 
shot  flying  clear  oyer  the  English.  Only 
one,  Cock,  an  Englishman,  in  a  small 
bark  of  his  own,  died  gloriously  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies.  The  English 
ships  being  infinitely  smaller  than  the 
Spanish,  the  British  sailors  dexterously 
eyaded  the  enemy,  discharged  their  shot 
with  a  sure  and  successful  aim  against 
the  great  sluggish  ships  of  the  foe,  and 
then  retired  into  the  open  sea.  The  Lord 
Admiral,  howeyer,  was  in  no  haste  to 
grapple  and  fight  hand-to-hand,  for  the 
enemy  had  a  strong  and  well-appointed 
army  on  board;  their  ships  were  far 
more  numerous,  of  greater  burden, 
stronger,  and  higher  in  bulk :  and  the^, 
fighting  from  eiSoYe,  threatened  certain 
destruction  to  those  that  fought  against 
them  upon  the  lower  ships :  he  also  fore- 
saw that  the  loss  of  his  men  would  be 
much  more  prejudicial  to  him  than  the 
yictory  could  be  profitable.  For,  to  be 
Tanquished,  was  to  bring  the  Queen  into 
tMntaUe  danger;  and  to  be  yictor, 


was  only  to  win  a  blase  of  ^ory,  at  the 
great  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

On  the  twenty-fourth,  there  was  a  mu- 
tual cessation  of  hostilities.  The  Lord 
Admiral  dispatched  several  small  barques 
to  the  adjoming  ports  of  England  for 
ammimition,  and  diyided  his  whole  fieet 
into  four  sooadrons ;  the  first  he  himself 
commandeo,  the  second  Drake,  the  third 
Hawkins,  and  the  fourth  Furbisher ;  and 
he  appointed  certain  pinnaces,  out  of 
each  squadron,  to  make  impressions  on 
the  enemy  in  several  quarters  at  the 
dead  of  night;  but  a  calm  following, 
that  plan  was  abfmdoned.  The  twenty- 
fifth,  which  was  St  James'  day,  a  Por- 
tuguese galleon,  the  St  Anne,  which 
could  not  Keep  company  with  the  rest  of 
the  fieet,  was  attacked  by  several  small 
English  barques.  Leva  and  Diego  En- 
riquez,  with  three  galleasses,  now  made 
their  appearance,  but  the  Lord  Admiral, 
and  Lord  Howard  in  the  Golden  Lion 
fwho,  on  account  of  the  great  calm,  were 
rain  to  be  towed  by  fishing-boats),  so 
battered  them  with  cannon,  that  not 
without  great  difficulty,  and  great  loss  of 
Inen,  they  sheered  off,  and  afterwards 
the  galleasses  never  offered  to  fight 
The  Spaniards  report  that,  on  that  day, 
the  English,  at  a  nearer  distance  than 
ever,  with  their  great  ordnance,  extremely 
distressed  the  Spanish  admiral,  slew 
many  of  his  men,  and  shot  down  his 
mainmast ;  but  that  Mexia  and  Ricaldus 
came  opportunely,  and  repelled  the  En- 
glish. That  then  the  Spanish  Armada, 
accompanied  by  Bicaldus  and  others, 
attacked  the  English  admiral,  who 
escaped  by  the  sudden  changing  of  the 
wina ;  that  thereupon  the  Spaniards  left 
the  pursuit,  and  holding  on  their  course, 
sent  a  second  messenger  to  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  directing  him,  with  all  speed,  to 
join  his  fieet  with  the  King's  Armada, 
and  to  send  a  supply  of  bullets.  Of  this 
the  EnglLBh  were  ignorant,  who  write 
that  they  shot  off  the  lanthom  from  one 
of  the  Spanish  ships,  the  beak-head  from 
another,  and  terribly  raked  a  third; 
that  the  Nonsuch,  Mary,  and  the  Rose, 
haying  had  only  a  short  conflict  with 
the  Spaniards,  left  them,  and,  with  other 
ships,  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  Triumj^, 
then  in  danger. 
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On  the  followiiig  day,  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral, for  their  valour  and  fortitude, 
knighted  Thomas  Howard,  the  Lord 
Sheffield,  Roeer  Townscnd,  John  Haw- 
kins, and  Martin  Furbisher.  And  it 
was  determined  thenceforth  not  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  till  they  came  to  the 
straits  of  Calais,  where  Henry  Se^our 
and  William  Winter  awaited  their  ar- 
rival. So  the  Spanish  fleet  made  sail, 
with  a  full  south-west  wind,  the  English 
fleet  following  them.  But  so  fax  was 
the  tiUe  of  *•*•  Invincible,"  or  the  once 
terrible  aspect  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
able  to  frighten  onr  wooden  walls,  that 
the  youtii  of  England,  leaving  their 
parents,  wives,  children,  kindred,  and 
mends,  out  of  their  dearer  love  of  their 
country,  with  ships  hired  at  their  own 
expense,  joined  the  fleet  in  great  num- 
bers, with  that  noble  ardour,  generous 
alacrity,  and  courage  which  distinguish 
Englishmen.  Amongst  others  who  thus 
rendered  their  able  assistance,  were  the 
Earls  of  Oxford,  Northumberland,  and 
Cumberland ;  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cecil,  Sir  Henry  Brooke,  Sir 
Charles  Blunt,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir 
William  Hatton,  Sir  Robert  Carey,  Sir 
Ambrose  Willoughby,  Sir  Thomas  Ge- 
rard, Sir  Arthur  Gorge,  and  other  wor- 
thy knights  of  great  credit  and  re- 
nown. 

On  the  twenty-seventh,  towards  even- 
ing, the  Armada  cast  anchor  near  Calais, 
and  within  cannon^hot  of  them  lay  the 
Admiral  and  the  English  fleet  at  anchor, 
whom  Seymour  and  Winter  soon  joined. 
The  number  of  the  English  ships 
amounted  by  this  time  to  one  hundred 
and  forty,  all  able  and  ready  for  action, 
and  yet  there  were  not  above  fifteen  of 
them  which  bore  the  weight  and  burden 
of  the  war,  and  repelled  it.  The  Spa- 
niards, by  frequent  messengers,  urged 
the  Duke  of  Farma  to  send  forty  fly- 
boats,  without  which  they  could  not  fitly 
fight  with  the  English,  on  account  of 
the  magnitude  and  sluggishness  of  their 
ships,  and  the  ^eat  dexterity  and  agi- 
lity of  the  English ;  and  they  earnestly 
begged  him  to  put  instantly  to  sea  with 
his  fleet,  whom  the  Armada  would  pro- 
tect as  it  were  with  wings,  till  tneir 
urival  in  England;  but  the  Duke  was 


prevented,  by  insarmomitable  obstedei, 
from  acceding  to  their  wishes.. 

By  the  command  of  Elizabeth,  after 
the  Spaniards  had  cast  anchor,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  the  Admiral  sent  ei^t  of 
his  worst  ships,  daubed  on  the  ontsideB 
with  Greek  pitch  and  rosin,  and  filled 
full  of  sulphur,  and  other  materiak 
quickly  combustible,  under  the  conduct 
of  Youn^  and  Frouso,  having  a  full 
gale  of  wind,  directly  upon  the  Spanisk 
Armada;  which,  as  the  Spanianu  saw 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  them, 
(the  flames  shining  and  illuminating  the 
ocean),  thinking  these  terrific  burning 
ships  were  filled  with  some  deadly  efr- 
^nes  of  dcstructien,  set  up  snch  a  noid- 
ing  and  fearful  outcry  as  rent  tiie  air, 
immediately  weighed  anchor,  cut  tlieir 
cables,  raised  their  sails,  cried  out  to 
their  rowers,  and,  struck  with  a  hoirible 
and  panic  fear,  with  impetuous  haste 
beto<^  themselves  to  a  dis^trous  flight. 
In  the  confusion  the  Spanish  AdmizoTs 
galliasse  had  her  rudaer  broken,  foa 
upon  the  sands  on  the  following  day, 
and,  after  a  doubtful  fight  with  Amiai 
Preston,  Thomas  Gerard,  and  Harvey, 
was  taken ;  Hugh  Moncada,  the  captaia, 
being  slain,  anathe  soldiers  and  marines 
either  drowned  or  killed.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  portion  of  the  Spanish  fleet  lal* 
lied  before  Gravelin,  and  were  fieredy 
attacked  by  Drake  and  Fenner,  who 
shortly  afterwards  were  joined  by  Fen* 
ton,  Southwell,  Beatson,  Oroes,  Ray- 
mond, the  Lord  Admiral  himself  How- 
ard, and  Sheffield.  The  Dnke,  Leva, 
Oquenda,  Ricauld,  and  other  SpaniaidB 
bravely  sustained  the  charge  ;  -whisk 
was  such  that  most  of  their  slups  were 
disabled,  and  the  galleon,  St.  Mat- 
thew, commanded  by  Diqro  Pymental, 
and  api>ointed  to  assist  Toleda  in  the 
San  Philip,  was  broken  by  the  contianal 
batteries  of  Seymour  and  Winter ;  and 
being  driven  towards  Ostend,  was  taken 
by  the  Zealanders,  off  Flushing.  Ano- 
ther galleon  was  sunk,  and  several  ran 
aground  on  the  sand-banks  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt. 

The  last  day  of  this  month,  at  dMw 

break,  the  wind  veered  to  the  nortb- 

west ;   and  the   Spaniards,  striving  to 

I  get  into  the  straits  again,  wove  dmsft 
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towBrds  Zealand.  The  English,  ai  the 
Spaniards  belieye,  ceased  their  firinj^if, 
perceiving  some  of  their  ships  in  great 
danger,  and  ready  to  run  on  the  sands 
and  shoals  on  the  coast  of  Zealand.  The 
■ext  morning,  however,  with  the  aid  of 
a  fisiTourahle  hreeze,  the  Spaniards  ex> 
trieatdd  themselves  from  danger,  and  the 
game  evening,  by  common  consent,  they 
XMolved  to  return  to  Spain  by  the  North- 
em  Ocean,  as  they  wanted  bullets  and 
other  necessaries ;  their  ships  were  dis- 
mantled, and  they  had  little  hope  of  the 
Dnke  of  Parma  patting  to  sea. 

In  fiict,  the  prowess  and  cool  daring 
of  the  £^glish  had  completely  frustrated 
tkeir  dedans,  and  filled  them  with  ter- 
ror :  seekmg  only  their  own  safety,  they 
fiurly  fled  Mfore  their  daring  pursuers ; 
Imt  the  English,  at  the  moment  when 
tiiey  might  nave  annihilated  their  inva- 
den,  were  forced  by  the  want  of  ammu- 
■ition  to  return  to  port  The  fugitives 
pnrMied  their  way  unmolested  by  man, 
Mt  they  met  with  a  more  terrible  enemy 
im  the  violent  wind  and  waves  of  the 
Northern  Sea.  The  shores  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  were  strewn  with  their 
wrecks,  and  when  they  terminated  their 
mffurtunate  voyage,  they  had  lost  thirty 
of  their  largest  ships,  and  upwards  of 
ten  thousand  men.^ 

In  commemoration  of  this  signal  de- 
iuAt  the  Queen  caused  public  prayers 
Mid  thanksgiving  to  be  made  in  all  the 
churches  of  England,  and  went  herself 
in  triumph  amongst  the  companies  and 
oorporations  of  London,  who  marched 
on  each  side  of  her  Majesty,  with  their 
banners,  and  rode  through  the  streets, 
which  were  richly  hung  with  blue  hang- 
ings. Thus  attended,  and  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  two  horses,  Elizabeth  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Paul's,  where  she  gave 
humUe  thanks  to  God,  heard  the  ser- 
mon, which  ascribed  all  the  glory  to 
God  alone,  and  caused  the  ensigns  taken 
to  be  there  set  up  and  shewn  to  the  peo- 
ple. Then  she  assigned  some  revenues 
to  the  Admiral  for  the  service  he  had 
performed  with  such  happy  success  ; 
praised  highly  her  naval  captains,  as 
men  bom  for  the  preservation  of  their 
country ;  and,  as  often  as  she  saw  any 
ti  those  who  had  distinguished  them- 


selves in  this  memorable  conflict,  she 
would  call  them  fiuniliarly  by  their 
names,  to  acknowledge  their  services ; 
she  also  rewarded  the  woimded  and 
poorer  sort  with  honourable  pensions. 

This  public  rejoicing  was  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Kooert  Sidney  from 
Scotland,  with  letters  for  her  Majesty, 
which  assured  her,  that  the  King  of 
Scots  embraced  most  affectionately  the 
Queen's  friendship,  made  sincere  profes- 
sion of  true  relinon,  and  would  defend 
the  same  with  ul  his  might.  Sir  Bo- 
bert  had  been  sent  to  James  the  Sixth, 
when  Great  Britain  was  first  threatened 
with  the  Spanish  fleet,  to  acknowledge 
by  his  rejoicings  and  thanksgivings  the 
good  will  which  he  before  bore  to  the 
Queen,  to  praise  his  forwardness,  to  de- 
fend the  common  cause,  to  promise  him 
reciprocal  succour,  if  the  Spaniards  at- 
tempted any  invasion  in  ScoUand ;  and, 
to  g[ive  him  to  understand  with  what 
ambition  the  Spaniards  gaped  after  the 
whole  monarchy  of  Great  Britain,  soli- 
citing the  Pope  to  excommimicate  his 
royal  person,  and  to  exclude  him  out  of 
the  succession  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, to  all  which  the  King  answered 
gaily  and  merrily  : — 

'*  I  expect  no  other  courtesy  of  the 
Spaniard,  than  such  as  PoUphemus 
promised  to  Ulysses;  to  wit,  that  he 
would  devour  him— the  last  of  all  his 
fellows." 

In  August,  1588,  Leicester,  whilst 
proceeding  from  Tilbury  to  his  own 
castle  of  Kenilworth,  was  arrested  in 
his  progress  by  a  severe  illness,  and 
after  lingering  for  a  few  days,  expired 
at  Corabury  Park,  in  Oxfordshire ;  the 
cause  of  his  death  was  a  mystery,  and 
such  was  the  superstition  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  that  it  was  judged  necessary 
to  take  an  examination  before  the  privy 
council  respecting  certain  magical  prac- 
tices, said  to  have  been  employed  against 
his  life.  The  son  of  Sir  James  Croft, 
Comptroller  of  the  Household,  made  no 
scruple  to  confess,  that  he  had  consulted 
a  magician,  of  the  name  of  Smith,  to 
learn  who  were  his  father's  enemies  in 
the  council.  The  magician  immediately 
mentioned  the  Earl  of  Leicester;  and 
then,  a  little  while  after,  he  began  flirt- 
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in^  with  hiB  ihiimbB,  exclaiming^,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  device  of  this  nobleman : — 
**  The  bear  is  bound  to  the  stake  !"  and 
•eain,  **  nothing  can  now  save  the  Earl 
of  Leicester !"  Notwithstanding  the  ac- 
tual fulfilment  of  this  denunciation,  the 
magician  was  allowed  to  go  unpunished ! 
Although  Elizabeth  was  much  grieved 
at  the  loss  of  her  favourite,  her  joy,  at 
the  glorious  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  greatly  lessened  the 
effect  it  would  otherwise  nave  produced. 
Leicester  was  the  fifth  son  of  Jonn,  Duke 
of  Northumberland.  Under  King  Ed- 
ward, he  was  first  gentleman  of  the 
King's  Chamber;  under  Queen  Mary, 
Master  of  the  Artillery ;  and  under  Queen 
Elizabeth,  (whose  love  for  him  was  attri- 
buted, by  the  superstition  of  the  times, 
to  a  kindred  sympathy  of  spirits  between 
them,  occasionea,  by  some  secret  con- 
stellation, which  the  Greek  astrologers 
called  Sinastria^  he  having  been  bom 
on  the  same  day  that  Elizabeth  was), 
he  was  Master  of  the  Horse,  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  Privy  Councillor,  Steward  of 
the  Queen's  House,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  Chief  Justice  in 
Eyre  of  all  tlie  forests  beyond  the  Trent, 
the  Queen's  Lieutenant  and  Captain 
of  the  English  forces  against  Spain,  and 
Governor  and  Captain  General  of  the 
united  provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 
Latterly  he  had  indulged  the  vain  hope 
of  a  new  title  of  honour  and  authority, 
with  sovereign  power  annexed  thereto 
—  a  generaJ  lieutenancy  under  the 
Queen,  throughout  all  England  and  Ire- 
land, of  which  Elizabeth  had  granted 
him  letters  patent,  for  she  could  refuse 
nothing  to  her  favourite  lover ;  but 
Lord  Burleigh  and  Sir  Christopher  Hat- 
ton  boldly  opposed  such  an  act  of  folly, 
and  succeeded  in  convincing  Elizabeth 
of  the  extreme  danger  of  giving  too 
much  power  to  one  man  alone.  He  was 
reputed  a  complete  courtier ;  mt^ifi- 
cent,  liberal,  a  protector  and  benefactor 
of  soldiers  and  scholars ;  very  officious, 
ounning,  and  revengeful  towards  his 
enemies ;  skilful  in  temporizing,  and  an 
adept  at  serving  his  own  turn  by  craft 
and^  duplicity.  The  Queen,  w;ho  was 
hardly  ever  seen  to  remit  anything  due 
to  her  trmsory,  after  his  death  caoied  | 


his  goods  to  be  sold,  to  pay  that  wbSA 
he  owed  to  her  bounty ! 

The  death  of  Leicester,  who  had  for 
thirty  years  been  to  Elizabeth  an  object 
of  the  most  devoted  tenderness,  and 
upon  whom  she  had  lavished  every  ho» 
nour,  consistent  with  her  own  safety  and 
independence,  left  a  void  in  her  exist- 
ence, which  she  filled  up  by  bestowing 
her  tender  regards  on  her  engaging 
youthful  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Enex. 
The  great  disparity  of  yean — ^the  nuudea 
Queen  was  fifty-six,  and  Essex  bnt 
twenty-one  years  of  age— gave  to  thk 
new  passion  of  KUxabeUi  an  i^^peaianca 
of  dotage,  which  aflUcted  aU  who  ad- 
mired her  general  good  sense  and  dig^ 
nity  of  conduct  Nor  did  she  long  en- 
joy that  felicity  in  the  society  of  ber 
new  favourite,  which  she  fondly  imap 
eined  would  last  for  ever.  Essex  looa 
began  to  look  with  a  kind  of  loathing 
upon  the  partiality  of  his  royal  mistcen. 
His  careless  indifference  soon  admonithed 
her,  that  her  affection  was  not  recipro- 
cated, and  that  Essex  had  been  ft^*t»iwt^ 
solely  by  interested  motiyes,  for  the  eiif 
oouragement  he  had  ^yen  to  her  adp 
vances.  As  this  mortifying  oonvictioa 
came  home  to  her  boscmi,  Eliaabeth 
grew  restless,  irritable,  and  capridoos  to 
excess.  She  watched  all  his  motioiii 
with  a  self-tormenting  jealousy,  and 
^ve  a  ready  ear  to  the  most  malicioiis 
insinuations  of  his  enemies ;  and  her 
heart  at  length  becoming  callous  by  re- 
peated insults,  she  began  to  visit  his  de- 
linquencies with  the  most  nnralentiiw 
severity.  On  discoyering  that  he  hai 
absented  himself  from  court,  and  from 
the  duties  of  his  office  as  Master  of  the 
Horse,  to  embark  in  the  unfortunate 
expedition  to  Portugal,  which  was  un- 
dertaken in  the  spring  of  1589,  inik 
the  design  of  placing  Don  Antonio  on 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  sheinstandy 
dispatched  a  peremptory  order  fatt  hu 
return,  enforced  by  menaces  of  her  ut- 
most indignation  in  case  of  disobedi- 
ence ;  but  he  had  already  put  to  seat 
During  the  five  months  of  his  aheenoe^ 
the  court  was  in  commotion,  from  tht 
eccentricities  of  Elizabeth,  occasioned  W 
his  absence.  But  the  laurels  widi  "Mm 
he  had  endrded  his  brow  proifad  hii 
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protection.  She  had  listened  with  a 
secret  satisfaction  to  the  traits  of  valour 
and  ffencrosity  which  he  displayed,  and 
which  were  communicated  to  her  from 
Tarious  channels.  Her  tenderness  re- 
▼ired  at  the  recital  of  the  perils  and 
dangers  to  which  he  was  dail^  exposing 
himself;  and  her  joy  at  his  safe  return, 
too  livelj  and  too  natural  for  conceal- 
ment, depriyed  her  wholly  of  the  power 
to  chide;  and  his  pardon  was  granted 
even  hefore  he  could  utter  a  word  of  ex- 
planation. Essex  had  too  much  pene- 
tration, not  to  he  deeply  touched  hy 
this  affectionate  hehaviour  of  Elizabeth; 
he  renewed  his  efforts  to  please,  and 
with  so  signal  a  success,  that  he  was 
aoon  confirmed  in  the  royal  fayour,  and 
hia  attaehment  was  rewarded  by  some 
munificent  g^rants  from  the  reyenues  of 
tibe  state. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  fftyour,  Essex, 
oonscious  of  his  power  oyer  his  royal 
mistress,  assumed  the  right  of  treating 
as  interlopers  such  as  adyanced  too 
rapidly  in  the  good  graces  of  his  So- 
TereisTi.  Naunton,  in  his  "  Fragmenta 
Bmlia,"  relates  the  following  incident, 
•a  haying  occurred  at  this  penod :  **  My 
Lord  Mountjoy  being  but  newly  come  to 
court,  and  then  but  Sir  Charles  Blount, 
bad  the  good  fortune  one  day  to  run 
TOT  well  a-tilt ;  and  the  Queen  there- 
with was  so  well  pleased,  that  she  sent  him 
a  token  of  her  fayour — a  Queen  at  chess, 
of  gold,  richly  enamelled;  which  his 
aervants  had  the  next  day  fastened  on  his 
arm,  with  a  crimson  ribbon ;  which  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  as  he  passed  through  the 
priyy  chamber,  espying,  with  his  cloak 
east  under  his  arm,  tne  better  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  yiew ;  inquired  what  it 
was,  and  for  what  cause  it  was  there 
tflxed.  Sir  Fulk  Greyille  told  him 
that  it  was  the  Queen's  &your,  which 
tiie  day  before,  and  after  the  tilting,  she 
had  sent  him ;  whereat  my  Lord  of  Es- 
sex, in  a  kmd  of  emulation,  and  as 
though  he  would  haye  limited  her  fa- 
your, said: — *Now  I  perceive  every 
Ibol  must  have  a  favour!'  This  bitter 
■ad  public  affront  came  to  the  ears  of 
Sir  Uharlea  Blount,  who  sent  him  a 
challenge,  which  was  accepted  by  my 
Lord ;  and  tfaey  went  near  Maryleoonne 


park,  where  my  Lord  was  hurt  in  the 
thigh,  and  disarmed.  The  Queen  miss- 
ing the  men,  was  very  curious  to  learn 
the  truth ;  and  when  at  last  it  was  whis- 
pered out,  she  swore  by  God's  death,  it 
was  fit  that  some  one  or  other  should 
have  taken  him  down,  and  teach  him 
better  manners,  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  rule  with  him."  Essex  could  not 
better  have  paid  his  court  to  Elizabeth, 
than  by  fighting  a  duel  for  her  sake ; 
for  she  had  the  weakness  to  imagine, 
that  her  personal  charms  were  the  sole 
cause.  She  compelled,  however,  the 
rivals  to  be  reconciled,  under  the  threat 
of  her  severest  displeasure;  and  from 
that  day  all  the  outward  marks  of  friend- 
ship were  preserved  between  them.  But 
Elizabeth  was  not  the  only  cause  of 
this  duel.  It  appears  that  Sir  Charles 
Blount  had  conceived  an  ardent  passion 
for  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  the  same 
lady  who  was  at  one  time  intended  to 
be  the  bride  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  She 
returned  his  attachment ;  out  her  friends, 
thinking  the  match  inferior  to  her  pre- 
tensions, broke  off  the  affair,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  give  her  hand  to  Lord 
Rich,  a  man  of  a  disagreeable  character, 
and  the  object  of  her  strongest  aversion. 
So,  after  her  marrii^,  the  unhappy 
lady  found  it  impossible  to  forget  the 
lover  who  had  been  torn  from  her  by 
parental  authority,  and  she  suffered  her- 
self to  be  seduced  by  him  into  a  criminal 
connection,  which  was  not  detected  until 
it  had  subsisted  for  several  years.  A 
divorce  followed ;  and  her  lover  regard- 
ing himself  as  bound  in  love  and  honour 
to  make  her  his  wife,  they  were  married 
during  the  life-time  of  her  husband;  hence 
the  ill  blood  engendered  in  the  breast 
of  Essex. 

In  AprU,  1590,  died  Sir  Francis  Wal 
singham,  principNEd  Secretary  of  State, 
whose  name  is  recorded  as  being  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  domestic 
policy  of  EUzabeth,  during  many  of 
the  most  eventful  years  of  her  reign. 

Essex  was  anxious  to  appoint,  as  his 
successor  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  the  discarded  Davison,  who  be- 
came a  sacrifice,  to  atone,  in  some  mea- 
sure, for  the  cruel  murder  of  the  un- 
fortunate Kary,  Queen   of  Soota.    It 
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would  appear  that  he  had  prirately,  with 
the  knowledge  of  Elizabeth,  been  for 
some  time  penonning  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State,  during  the  illness  of  Wal- 
•ingham.  No  one  was  more  susceptible 
than  Essex  of  generous  emotions,  and 
the  extraordinary  zeal  which  he  dis- 
played, during  three  years,  in  the  cause 
of  this  unfortunate  and  ill-used  man, 
can  onl^  be  ascribed  to  motives  of  pure 
and  disinterested  friendship.  He  knew 
him  to  be  a  victim  to  the  artful  policy  of 
his  royal  mistress;  and  he  tried  every 
effort  in  his  power  to  restore  him  to  his 
family  and  to  society.  Several  letters 
have  been  printed  from  Essex  to  Da- 
yison,  which  reflect  great  light  on  the 
behaviour  and  sentiments  of  Elizabeth 
in  this  extraordinary  matter,  firom  which 
we  select  the  following. 

**  I  had  some  conyersation  with 
her  Majesty  yester-night,  after  my 
departure  from  you;  and  I  did  find 
that  the  success  of  my  endeavours 
to  serve  you  much  outrun  my  ex- 
pectation. I  made  her  Majesty  see 
what  you  had  suffered  in  your  health, 
in  your  fortune,  in  your  reputation  in 
the  world,  since  the  time  that  it  was 
her  pleasure  to  commit  you.  I  told  her 
how  many  friends  and  well-wishers  the 
world  didi  afford  you,  and  how,  through- 
out the  realm,  her  best  subjects  wished 
she  would  do  herself  the  honour  to  repair 
and  restore  to  you  that  state  which  she 
had  overthrown ;  your  humble  sufferings 
of  these  harms,  and  reverend  regard  to 
her  Majesty,  must  needs  move  a  Princess 
■o  noble  and  so  Just ;  and  more  I  had 
said,  if  my  g^ft  of  speech  had  been  any 
way  comparable  to  my  love.  Her  Ma- 
jesty, seeing  her  judgment  opened  by  the 
stor^  of  her  own  actions,  shewed  a  very 
feekng  compassion  towards  you;  she 
gave  you  manv  praises;  and  amongst 
the  rest,  what  sue  teemed  to  please  her- 
self in  was,  that  yon  were  a  man  of  her 
own  choice.  In  truth  she  was  so  well 
pleased  with  those  things  that  she  spake 
and  heard  of  you,  that  I  dare  (if  of 
things  future  there  be  any  assurance) 
promise  to  myself  that  your  peace  will 
oe  made  to  your  content  and  the  desire 
of  jour  fdendi;  I  mean  in  her  faronr 
ADO^oiirowmfiortune;  tpabettereatatt 


than,  or  at  least  the  same,  rati  had; 
which,  with  all  my  power,  I  will  employ 
myself  to  effect."  These  sanguine  hopsi^ 
however,  were  soon  checked. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  says: — ^'^I 
hare  taken  my  opportunity,  rince  I  nw 
you,  to  perform  as  much  as  I  jHromised ; 
and  although  I  haye  been  able  to  effBCt 
nothing,  yet  even  now  I  have  had  better 
leisure  to  solicit  the  Queen  than  in  thk 
stormy  time  I  did  hope  for.  M j  hegia- 
ning  was,  that  I  was  entreated  amongit 
othen,  to  move  her  in  your  behalf;  my 
course  was  to  lay  open  your  sufferinat 
and  your  patience ;  in  them  yon  had^t 
poverty,  restraint,  and  disgrace ;  and  yet 
you  showed  nothing  but  faith  and  ba- 
miliar —  faith,  as  h«ing  neyer  wearied 
nor  discouraged  to  do  her  aenriee ;  hoai- 
bleness,  as  being  content  to  forget  all  the 
burdens  that  had  been  laid  upon  yoa, 
and  to  serve  her  Majesty  with  as  frank 
and  willing  a  heart  as  they  that  hata 
receiyed  the  greatest  grace  from  her.  To 
all  this  I  received  no  answer,  hot  ia 
general  terms; — that  her  honour  wm 
much  touched;  that  your  presamptkni 
had  been  intolerable,  and  that  she  ooold 
not  let  it  slip  out  of  her  mind.  When  I 
urged  your  access,  she  denied  it ;  hot  ia 
such  a  manner  that  I  had  no  eaoM  to 
be  afraid  to  speak  again  on  the  lah- 
ject.  When  1  offered  to  reply,  ilit 
fell  into  other  discourse ;  and  lo  wa 
parted." 

On  the  death  of  Walsingham,  ha 
writes : — **  Upon  this  unhappy  eyent,  I 
tried  to  the  bottom  what  the  Queen  iHU 
do  for  you.  I  ureed,  not  the  oompariaom 
between  you  and  any  other,  but  in  my 
duty  to  her  and  zeal  for  her  aervioa  1 
did  assure  her,  that  she  had  not  aay 
other  in  England  who  would,  for  tiMM 
three  or  four  years,  know  how  to  taraoft 
so  great  a  burden.  She  gave  me  lean 
to  speak ;  heard  me  with  patieaee ;  eoM* 
fessed  with  me  that  none  was  lo  isfl* 
cient;  and  would  not  deny  hat  that 
which  she  lays  to  your  charge  waa  done 
without  hope,  fear,  malice,  enry,  or  aay 
renirds  of  your  own,  but  merely  for  her 
safety,  both  of  state  and  perMm.  In. 
the  end,  she  absolutely  denied  to  let  yov 
haye  that  place,  and  willed  me  to  Nil 
latiifiod,  for  the  was  reaohod.    TlHi 
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ntioli  I  write  to  let  TOO  know,  I  am  more 
honest  to  my  friends  than  happy  in  their 
gaasee/'  JElssex  now  hazarded,  the  step 
of  writing  himself  to  James  the  Sixth, 
requesting,  as  a  personal  favour,  the  for- 
giyeness  and  good  offices  of  this  amiable 
monarch,  in  behalf  of  the  man  who  bore 
the  blame  of  his  mother's  death ;  but  all 
his  efforts  were  unavailing;  the  more 
Elizabeth  reflected  on  this  matter,  the 
less  she  felt  herself  able  to  forgive  the 
rash  presumption  of  the  man  wno  had 
aaticipeted  her  final  resolution  on  the 
fiite  of  Mary.    No  doubt  the  fear  of 

S'ving  offence  to  the  King  of  Scots,  was 
e  eanse  of  all  this  harsh  treatment  of 
the  Queen  towards  her  unfortunate  se- 
cretary.  He  did  not  long  survive  her 
cmel  conduct. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  1590,  the 
Earl  of  Essex  was  privately  married  to 
Lady  Sidney,  the  widow  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  the  daughter  of  Walsingham. 
When,  hee  Majesty  heard  of  this  mar- 
riage, she  did  not  scruple  to  shew  her- 
leu  lughly  offended.  The  circumstance 
of  the  union  having  taken  place  without 
the  prerions  consent  of  the  Queen,  was 
the  ostensible  cause  of  her  displeasure. 
But  Uiat  ungenerous  feeling,  which  ren- 
dered her  the  universal  foe  of  matrimony, 
hrightened  on  this  occasion  by  a  secret 
jealousy,  too  humiliating  to  l>e  owned, 
and  too  powerful  to  be  repressed,  formed 
the  more  genuine  causes  of  her  deep 
vexation  and  disappointment.  The  secret 
of  her  heart  was  soon  discovered  by  the 
court;  for  what  vice  can  long  lurk  un- 
suspected in  a  royal  bosom  ?  One  of  her 
attendants.  Stanhope,  thus  addresses 
Lord  Talbot  on  this  delicate  subject : — 
*^  This  night,  God  willing,  she  will  go 
to  Biohmond ;  and  on  Saturday  night  to 
Somerset  House ;  and  if  she  could  over- 
eome  her  nassion  against  my  Lord  of 
£Bsex  for  his  marriage,  no  doubt  she 
would  be  much  quieter;  yet  doth  she 
use  it  more  temperately  than  was  thought 
for,  and,  God  he  thanked,  she  does  not 
strike  all  whom  she  threats !  The  Earl 
doth  display  good  temper  on  the  occasion, 
oonoealing  his  marriage  as  much  as 
•o  open  a  matter  may  be ;  not  that  he 
denies  it  to  any ;  but  for  her  Majesty's 
bettor  sfttialaction,  he  is  pleased  that  my 


lady  shall  live  very  retired  in  the  house 
of  her  brother." 

Elizabeth,  having  coolly  reflected  on 
the  folly  and  disgrace  of  openly  main- 
taining an  ineffectual  resentment,  soon 
after  re-admitted  the  Earl,  apparently 
to  the  same  station  of  favour  as  before ; 
but  she  never  entirely  dismissed  her 
feelings  of  mortification,  or  again  reposed 
in  Esi^x  the  same  unbounded  confidence 
with  which  she  had  once  honoured  him. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  next  year,  she  still 
retained  such  displeasure  against  Sir 
Robert  Sidney,  then  resident  abroad  on 
foreign  service,  for  having  been  present 
at  a  banquet  given  by  Eswx  on  the  oeca* 
sion  of  his  marriage,  that  she  could  not 
be  induced  to  grant  him  leave  of  ah* 
sence  for  a  visit  to  England. 

Elizabeth  was  parsimonious  to  a  fault 
On  one  occasion  she  accepted,  with 
thanks,  an  offer,  privately  communicated 
to  her  by  some  person,  holding  an  infe- 
rior station  in  the  customs,  of  a  full 
disclosure  of  the  impositions  practised 
upon  her  in  that  department.  She  ad- 
mitted this  informer  several  times  to  an 
audience,  imposed  silence,  in  the  tone  of 
a  mistress,  on  the  remonstrances  of  her 
ministers,  who  indignantly  urged  that 
the  employi  was  not  of  a  rank  to  be  thus 
countenanced  in  accusation  of  his  supe- 
riors, and  reaped  the  reward  of  this 
judicious  conduct  by  finding  herself  en- 
titled to  demand  from  her  farmer  of 
the  customs  a  revenue  of  forty-two  thou- 
sand pounds,  instead  of  tirelve  thousand, 
which  he  had  formerly  been  in  the  habit 
of  paving !  She  futerwards  exacted 
from  him  a  further  advance  of  eight 
thousand  pounds  per  annum ;  and  she 
stimulated  her  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  such  a  rigid  superintendence  of 
all  the  details  of  the  public  expenditure, 
as  produced  the  most  important  results. 
In  the  ensuing  Parliament,  a  conference 
was  held  between  the  two  Houses,  re- 
specting a  bill  for  making  the  patrimo- 
mal  estates  of  accountants  liable  for  their 
arrears  to  the  Queen ;  and  the  Commons 
desiring  that  it  might  not  have  a  retro- 
spective effect,  the  Lord  Treasurer  pithily 
remarked :  "  My  Lords,  if  any  of  you 
had  lost  your  purse  by  the  way,  would 
I  you    look   back  or    forwards    to   find 
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it?    The  Queen,  then,  hath  lost  her 
purse  !'• 

This  rind  parsimony  was  at  once  the 
Tirtae  ana  the  foible  of  Elizabeth.  It 
endeared  her  to  the  people,  whom  it 
protected  from  the  imposition  of  new 
and  oppressire  taxes ;  but,  being  joined 
to  an  extraordinary  taste  for  magnifi- 
cence in  all  that  related  to  her  personal 
appearance,  it  betrayed  her  into  a  thou- 
sand meannesses,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  fascinating  arts  in  which  she  was  an 
adept,  ser?ed  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
her  court.  Her  nobles  found  themselves 
heayily  burdened  by  the  Ions  and  fre- 

Saent  visits  which  she  paid  them  at 
leir  country  seats,  attended  uniformly 
with  an  enormous  retinue;  as  well  as 
by  the  contributions  to  her  jewelry  and 
wardrobe,  which  custom  required  of 
them,  under  the  name  of  New  Yeax's 
Gifts ;  and  on  all  occasions  when  they 
had  favours,  or  even  justice,  to  ask. 
Many  of  her  courtiers  regretted  the  day 
when  first  her  hollow  smUes  and  flatter- 
ing speeches  seduced  them  to  years  of 
irksome,  servile,  and  fawning  servility. 
Bacon,  in  his  **  Apothegms,"  relates,  on 
this  subject,  the  following  anecdote  : — 
**  Queen  Elizabeth,  seein?  Sir  Edward 
«  «  «  «  «  in  licr  g^arden,  looked  out  at 
her  window,  and  asked  him,  in  Italian, 
*  What  does  a  man  think  of,  who  thinks 
of  nothing  ?'  Sir  Edward,  who  had  not 
received  some  of  the  Queen's  grants  so 
soon  as  he  had  hoped  and  desired,  paused 
a  little,  and  then  made  answer  :  *  Ma- 
dam, he  thinks  of  a  woman's  promise.* 
The  Queen  shrunk  in  her  head,  but  was 
heard  to  say,  *  Well,  Sir  Edward,  I  must 
not  confute  you :  anger  makes  dull  men 
witty,  but  it  keeps  them  poor  I'  '* 

She  was  dilatory  enough  in  suits  of 
her  own  nature;  and  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer Burleigh,  being  a  wise  man,  and 
willing  therein  to  feed  her  humour, 
would  say  to  her:  ** Madam,  you  do 
well  to  let  suitors  stay ;  for  I  shall  tell 
you,  if  you  grant  them  speedily,  they 
will  come  again  the  sooner."  "Ma- 
dam," said  a  popular  poet,  whose  boujity 
had  been  intercept^  by  this  mini- 
ster;— 

"  Tott  bid  yonr  treasurer,  on  a  time, 
To  give  ma  iMson  for  my  rhyme ; 


Bat  fton  thtl  tftne  and  that 

I  hav*  had  nor  rliTine  nor  rBaaoa." 

Spenser,  the  author  of  the  **  Fairy 
Queen,"  had  similar  injuries  to  endnrSi 
as  is  evident  from  those  energetic  lines, 
in  which  the  poet,  from  the  bitterness  of 
his  soul,  describes  the  miseries  of  a  pro- 
fitless court  attendance : — 

**  Full  Uttte  koowest  th<ra,  that  hast  not  tris^ 

Wlutt  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  Ude : 

To  lose  good  days,  that  might  be  iMttar 
■pent; 

To  waste  long  aii^ts  in  p—riTedtscwitoBi; 

To  speed  to  day,  to  be  put  back  to-moRov ; 

To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sor> 
row; 

To  have  thy  Priaee*s  grace,  yet  want  hsr 
peers'; 

To  have  thy  asking;  yet  wait  many  years; 

To  tret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  eaivs; 

To  eat  thy  heart  tliroagh  comfortless  de- 
spairs; 

To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  m, 

To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone.** 

About  the  latter  end  of  1591,  died  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  Lord  ChanodUor. 
His  death  was  attributed  to  ^e  grief 
which  he  felt  in  consequence  of  her 
Majesty's  having  demanded  of  him, 
with  a  rigour  which  he  had  not  antieU 
pated,  the  payment  of  certain  monies 
received  by  him  for  tenths  and  first 
fruits.  The  Queen,  it  is  said,  on  learsp 
inff  to  what  extremit)r  her  serority  had 
reuuced  him,  paid  him  several  visits. 
and  endeavoured,  by  her  gpracions  and 
soothing  speeches,  to  revive  his  droop-> 
ing  spirits;  but  her  repentance  came 
too  late.  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  the 
Queen  manifested  freat  interest  in  the 
fate  of  her  chanceuor;  she  paid  him, 
during  his  illness,  extraordinary  personal 
attentions;  and,  on  his  death,  she  re* 
mitted  to  his  nephew  and  heir,  who  was 
married  to  a  granddaughter  of  Burleigh, 
all  her  claims  on  the  propertj  which  he 
left  behind.  During  his  hfe,  Hatton 
tasted  largely  of  the  solid  frnits  ci  the 
favour  of  nis  royal  mistress.  She  per- 
sisted in  the  practice,  originating  in  the 
reigns  of  her  father  and  brother,  of  en- 
dowing her  courtiers  out  of  the  sp<nlB  of 
the  church.  Sometimes,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  public,  she  would  ke^  a 
bishopric  many  years  vacant,  for  the 
sake  of  appropriating  its  whole  revenuM 
to  secular  puiposes,  and  to  her  own  i^ 
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Tonritea,  md,  itUl  more  frwgiwnti;,  ths 
pnmntation  to  a  lee  wu  giren  under 
the  eipreu  conditioD  that  certain  ma- 
non  BDonld  be  detached,  co'  beneficial 
Ituea  of  lands  ftnd  tenemeuti  granted  tb 
paiticnlar  peieons.  Thus,  the  Bishop 
of  Elj  was  reqnired  to  nuke  >  ceffiioiL 
to  8ir  ChiiBtopher  Hatton,  of  the  gar- 
den and  orchard  of  Ely  Honee,  near 
Holbom  ;  but  on  the  decided  refuaal  of 


to  hii  Buccewon,  Hatton  instituted 
•gainit  him  a  chancery  niit ;  and,  hav- 
t^  at  len^  ■noceeded  in  wrestinr  (roin 
hm  the  laiid,  he  there  built  a  splendid 
Banrion,  aorroimded  bv  gardens,  which 
hare  been  lueceeded  by  a  street  etill 
bearinr  hii  name — "Hatton  Garden." 
H«  had  eren  aafflcient  interest  with  hei 
Hajeety  to  cau>e  her  to  address  to  the 
K(bt>^  of  Ely  the  following  violent  and 
onfeminillfl  letter  ; — 

"Proud  Prelate— I  understand  you 
■n  backward  in  complying  with  jonr 
•gr«emeDti  but  I  would  bare  yon  to 
luDOw,  that  I,  who  made  yon  what  yon 


if  Ood  I  will  immediately 

"  Toon,  a>  you  demean  yonraelf, 

"  EllZABBTH." 

Sir  Cbrbtopber  Hatton    was    early 
Ironglit  inl«  tJte  notice  of  Elizabeth  by 
hii  great  skill  in  dancing!   and  ereo 
after  he  had  attained  the   dipiity  of 
Lord  Chancellor,  he  nsed  to  lay  a*id  - 
Ui  Tobei  to  dance,  on  occaiiona  of  (in 
Ulilj.     This  drcnmstance  is  thus  plee 
■mtl;  aUoded  to  by  Gray  :— 
*  In  BrltalB's  lils, »  matter  wben. 
Ad  awttBDt  plla  af  bulTdtuE  itands, 
-    -  d  Hillou  then 

•r  of  Iklry  hands, 


TsniHiktM 

E*A  panael  in  HUenmnM  HsuiiDg, 
WA  windawi  that  endnde  the  UrtV^ 

Aod  paiiacM  Uul  iMd  ta  Bettafac. 
rdl  aft  vUlib  tha  (i«d«i  wallL 

Wbonbahad  fiflj  wlataxa  o'er  nliUf 
Urgrtm  Ima  Ka^n  led  flw  bnwli, 

TlM  iMl  and  BMBH  daaesd  beflm  Un  1 
Hit  Inubr  besid,  and  ahcfrmian  graeg, 

nil  hUlHcawned  hat,  ud  uUa  dwiblat, 
XoTBd  the  stoat  heart  <m  BDgland'g  Queen, 


i£E- 


heart  <M  BDgland'g  Queen, 
and  SpuilMd  eoald   not 


Towndi  Sir  John  Perrot,  Hatt«a 
acted  the  part  of  an  intrigning  enemj, 
being  provoked  by  the  taunts  which  Sn 
John  wai  contmuallT  throwing  out 
afainst  him,  as  one  who  had  "  entered 
the  court  as  a  galliard."  Bii  John 
Penot  doired  his  name  and  laig«  estatea 
^m  a  wealthy  hmily  of  that  name, 
seated  at  Haroldstone,  in  Pembroke- 
shire. Uut  his  features,  his  Bgnre,  hi* 
air,  and  common  fame,  gave  him  for  his 
father  do  lees  a  personage  than  Uenry 
the  Kighth ;  nor  was  his  resembUnM 
merely  external :  bis  temper  wai  hanriitj 
and  Tiolcnt,  hii  demeanour  bluslenn^, 
his  language  coane  and  abusive  to  ex- 
cess ;  yet  he  was  neither  deatitnte  <rf 
merit  nor  talent.  As  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland,  from  1548  to  1588,  be  had 
made  the  most  praisewortby  efforts  to- 
ward* the  pacification  of  that  uDhappy 
and  ill-governed  country.  His  policy 
was  liberal  and  benevolent;  hut  hit 
ittempts  at  refonnation  armed  against 
bizn  a  boat  of  foca,  among  whom  was 
Ihe  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  whom  he  had 
eiaeperated  bv  proposing  to  apply  th« 
revenues  of  St.  Patrickl  Cathedral  to 
ibe  foundation  of  an  University  in  the 
Mpital  of  Ireland.  He  was  often  un. 
Jiurded  enauf^h  to  give  vent,  in  grosi 
invective,  against  the  person  of  her 
Uajesty,  to  the  great  vexation  which 
he,  in  common  with  all  gotemora  of 
Ireland  under  Elizabeth,  was  doomed  to 
endure,  from  the  scantiness  of  her  sup- 
plies and  th^  magnitude  of  her  rcquisi- 
liona.  His  words  were  all  carried  to 
the  Queen,  mingled  with  such  artfiil 
Inaiituations  as  tended  to  give  to  ^e 
mere  unmeaning  ebullitions  of  a  hasty 
temper  an  air  of  deliberate  contempt 
towards  his  sovereign.  Just  before  the 
sailing  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  Perrot 
>yas_  recalled,  partly  at  hts  own  request. 
A  ri^  inqui^  was  then  instituted  into 
all  his  actions,  words,  and  behaviour  in 
Ireland,  and  he  was  committed  to  (be 


friendly  custody  of  Burleigh.  Afler- 
irards.  Lords  Hunadon  ancf  Buckhurst, 
with  three  other  councillors,  were  ordered 


I  search  and  seize  bis  papers,  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  TreasujeTi  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  this  great  minister,  who  was 
offended  and  alarmed  at  the  step.  Perrot 
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mi  Matt  to  the  Tower,  uid,  in  April, 
1392,  put  on  his  trial  for  liifh  treason ! 
The  principal  chorgfes  nninst  him  were 
— his  contemptuou*  wortli  of  theQneen, 
bis  secret  encourageni<  "  "  '  "' 
■ad  the  Spanish  invaaio 
fconring  of  traito™.  Of  a 
with  the  exception  of  the  Grat,  he  proTed 
hit  entJK  innocence ;  and  on  tnat  of 
contempt,  he  excused  himself  by  the 
heat  of  hii  temper,  and  the  absence  of 
all  cril  intention.  He  was,  nererthe- 
less,  foand  guilty ',  and,  on  leaiing  the 
bar,  he  eicliunied,  "  God's  death !  will 
the  Queen  snSer  her  brother  to  be  olTered 
up  as  a  Bucriflce  to  the  eniy  of  mj  frisk- 
in?  adversaries  i" 

The  Queen  felt  the  force  of  this  appeal 
to  the  ties  of  blood.  It  was  long  before 
she  could  be  induced  to  confirm  the  sen- 
tence; and  ahe  would 


to  the  nnfortonate  Hoij.  Bnrlrig^l  Aed 
tears  on  hearing  the  rerdict,   •a;r''>Sr 

with  a  ligh,  that  hatred  was  always  taa 
more  inretente  the  le»  it  was  merited. 
When  her  first  moments  of  anger  had 
passed  away,  Eliisbetii  was  now  fre- 
quently heard  to  repeat  the  words  of  the 
Emperor  Tbeodoeius  :  —  "  Should  ain 
one  hare  apokeu  eiil  of  me,  if  tbroo^ 
levity,  it  should  be  deB[Hsed  ;  if  tliroi^ 
insanity,  pitied ;  if  throngli  malice,  fct- 
^ven/'  She  also  said,  in  langua^  mon 
bmiliar  to  her,  and  swore  a  great  oath. 
that  they  who  accuaed  Perrot  wei«  all 
luiaTcs,  and  he  an  honest  and  &ith6d 
man.  It  was,  accordingly,  thonghtftat 
she  entertained  the  design  oT  p  '  ' 
him,  but  her  intentions  were  n 
ried  into  effect ;  and, 
1S9S,  six  months  after  hi 
this  victim  of  iuTeterate  malice  peritlMd 
in  the  Tower,  of  disease  brought  on  hy 
confinement,  bnt  more  likely  of  a  brakm 
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K  1692,  Sir  'Walter 
Kaleigh,  anxious,  by 
Bome   splendid   ex- 


n  the  Spanish  set- 
tlemnits  in  America,  and  engaged  a 
large  number  of  volontecra  in  the  enter- 
prise. But  unaToidablc  obstacles  arose, 
by  which  the  fleet  was  detained  till  the 
proper  season  for  its  sailing  was  past. 
lUleigh  was  recalled  to  court,  and  the 
command  of  the  expedition  was  entrusted 
toFurbisher.  Theonlvfortunateresi.lt 
of  the  enterprise  was,  the  capture  of  one 
wealthy  carrack,  and  t}ie  destruction  of 


a  second.  In  the  meantime,  Balaifa 
was  amuaiag  himself  by  on  intii/^oe  with 
one  of  her  Majesty's  maids  of  booonr— 
a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Nicholai 
Throgmorton.  The  Queen,  in  the  heat 
of  her  indignation  at  the  scandal  brought 
upon  her  coort  by  the  eonsequenoei  of 
this  amoar,  resorted,  as  usual,  to  ■ 
rigour  bejrond  the  laws ;  and,  thoisll 
Sir  Walter  offered  immediatelj  to  m)£a 
the  lady  the  best  reparation  in  hii 
power,  b^  marrying  her,  which  he  after- 
wards did,  Elizabeth  nnfcelingly  pub> 
lished  her  shame,  by  sending  boui  paitiea 
to  the  Tower!  Sir  Walter  remained  a 
prisoner  during  several  months.  Mean* 
while,  his  ships  returned  from  thmr 
cruise ;  and  the  proSls  from  the  aab  of 
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iStM  eaptared  canaek  were  to  be  divided 
Among  the  Qaeen,  the  admiral,  the 
nilors,  and  aU  who  contributed  to  the 
ontfit.  Dispntes  anwe :  her  Majesty 
was  dissatisned  with  the  share  allotted 
to  her ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
ntnation  into  which  her  own  despotic 
violence  had  thrown  Raleigh,  she  com- 
pelled him  to  buy  his  liberty,  and  the 
undistnrbed  enjoyment  of  all  he  held 
under  her,  by  the  sacrifice  of  no  less 
than  eighty  thousand  pounds,  due  to 
him  as  admiral!  Sucn  was  the  dis- 
interested moral  purity  of  the  Virgin 
Qneen! 

Sir  Bobert  Carey,  the  third  son  of 
Lord  Hunsdon,  was,  at  this  period,  a 
young  man,  and  an  assiduous  attendant 
on  the  court  of  Elisabeth.  Being  a 
younger  son,  he  had  no  patrimony ;  he 
received  from  the  exchequer  only  one 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  during  plea- 
mre ;  and  by  the  style  of  life  which  he 
was  obliged  to  adopt,  he  had  incurred  a 
debt  of  a  thousand  pounds.  In  this  si- 
tuation he  married  a  widow  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum,  and  some  ready 
money.  His  father  evinced  no  displea- 
sure on  the  occasion ;  but  his  other 
firiends,  especially  the  Queen,  were  so 
much  offended  at  the  match,  that  he 
took  his  wife  to  Carlisle,  and  remained 
there,  without  going  near  the  court,  till 
the  following  year.  Being  then  obliged 
to  visit  London  on  business,  his  father 
suggested  the  expediency  of  his  paying 
the  Queen  the  compliment  of  appearing 
on  her  birth  day.  Accordingly,  he  se- 
eretly  prepared  caparisons,  and  a  present 
for  her  Majesty,  at  the  cost  of  upwards 
of  four  hundred  pounds ;  and  presented 
himself  in  the  tilt-yard,  in  the  character 
of  "  a  forsaken  knight,  who  had  vowed 
•olitariness."  The  festival  over,  he 
made  himself  known  to  his  friends  in 
oourt ;  but  the  Queen,  though  she  had 
received  his  gift,  would  not  notice  him. 
Soon  after,  the  King  of  Scots  sent  to 
Carey's  elder  brother,  then  Marshal  of 
Berwick,  to  beg  that  he  would  wait  upon 
him,  to  receive  a  secret  message,  which 
he  wished  to  be  transmitted  to  toe  Queen. 
The  Marshal  wrote  to  his  father,  to  in- 
quire her  Majesty's  pleasure  in  the  mat- 
tei*    She  answered,  '*  that  she  did  not 


choose  that  he  should  fiir  out  of  Ber* 
wick  ;''  but  knowing,  though  she 
would  not  know  it,  tiiat  Sir  Bobert 
Carey  was  in  court,  she  at  length  said  to 
Lord  Hunsdon,  '*  I  hear  your  fine  son, 
who  has  married  lately  so  worthily,  is 
hereabouts.  Send  him,  if  you  wish  to 
know  the  King^s  pleasure."  His  lord- 
ship answered,  **  that  he  luiew  he  would 
be  happy  to  obey  her  commands."  **Ko," 
said  she,  **  do  you  bid  him  go,  for  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him."  Sir  Robert 
Carey  thought  it  hard,  to  be  sent  off 
without  first  seeing  the  Queen :  "  Sir," 
said  he  to  his  fiither,  who  urged  his  ^ 
ing,  '<  if  she  be  on  such  hard  terms  with 
me,  I  had  need  be  wary  what  I  do.  If 
I  go  to  the  King  without  her  license,  it 
were  in  her  power  to  hang  me  on  mj 
return ;  and  that,  for  anything  I  see,  it 
were  ill  trusting  her."  Lord  Hunsdon 
^*  merrily"  told  the  Qneen  what  he  said. 
**  If  t^e  gentleman  be  so  distrustful," 
she  said,  "  let  the  Secretary  make  out  a 
safe  conduct  to  go  and  come,  and  I  will 
sign  it." 

On  his  return,  with  letters  from  James 
the  Sixth,  Sir  Robert  hastened  to  court, 
and  entered  the  presence  chamber, 
splashed  and  dirty  as  he  was ;  but,  not 
finding  the  Queen  there.  Lord  Hunsdon 
went  to  announce  his  son's  arrival.  She 
desired  him  to  receive  the  letter  or  mes- 
sage, and  bring  it  to  ber.  But  young 
Carey  knew  the  court  and  the  Queen  too 
well,  to  consent  to  give  up  his  diBpatehes, 
even  to  his  father ;  he  insisted  on  deli- 
vering them  himself;  and,  at  length, 
with  much  difficulty,  gained  an  audience 
of  the  Queen.  The  first  encounter  was 
^*  stormy  and  terrible,"  which  he  passed 
over  in  silence ;  but,  when  the  Queen 
had  **  said  her  pleasure"  of  himself  and 
his  wife,  he  made  her  a  courtly  excuse ; 
with  which  she  was  so  well  appeased, 
that  she  at  length  assured  him  all  was 
forgiven  and  forgotten,  and  received  him 
into  her  wonted  favour. 

After  this  happy  conclusion  of  an  ad- 
venture so  perilous  to  a  courtier  of  Eli- 
zabeth, Carey  returned  to  Carlisle,  and 
his  father^s  death  soon  occurring,  he  had 
orders  to  take  upon  himself  the  govern- 
ment of  Berwick  till  further  notice.  In 
this  situation  he  remained  a  year  with* 

s  « 
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o*it  salary ;  impairing  mncli  bis  imall 
estate,  and  nnable  to  procure  from  court, 
either  an  allowance,  or  leaTe  of  absence, 
to  enable  him  to  solicit  one  in  person. 
At  length,  emboldened  by  necessity,  he 
resolved  to  hazard  the  step  of  going  up 
to  court  without  permission.  On  his 
arrival,  however,  neither  Secretary  Cecil 
nor  his  own  brother  would  venture  to 
introduce  him  to  the  presence  of  the 
Queen,  but  advised  him  to  hasten  back 
before  his  absence  should  be  known,  for 
fear  of  her  anger.  At  last,  as  he  stood 
sorrowfully  pondering  on  his  case,  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  chamber,  touched  with 
pity,  undertook  to  mention  his  arrival, 
m  a  way  which  should  not  displease  the 
Queen:  and  he  opened  the  matter  by 
telling  her,  that  she  was  more  beholden 
to  the  love  and  service  of  one  man  than 
of  many  whom  she  favoured  more.  This 
excited  her  curiosity ;  and,  on  her  ask- 
ing who  this  person  might  be,  he  an- 
swered that  it  was  Sir  Bobert  Carey, 
who,  unable  longer  to  bear  his  absence 
from  her  sight,  had  posted  up  to  town 
to  kiss  her  hand,  ana  instantly  retui-n. 
Elizabeth,  much  pleased,  sent  for  him 
directly,  received  nim  with  greater  fa- 
vour than  ever,  allowed  him,  after  the 
interview,  to  lead  her  out  by  the  hand ; 
which  seemed  to  his  brother  and  the 
Secretary  nothing  less  than  a  miracle ; 
and  what  was  more,  granted  him  five 
hundred  pounds  immediately,  a  patent 
of  Warden  of  the  East  Marshes,  and  a 
renewal  of  his  grant  of  Norham  Castle. 

The  immort^  bard  of  Avon  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  As  a  dra- 
matic author,  the  never-failing  attrac- 
tion of  his  pieces  brought  over.flow- 
ing  audiences  to  the^  Globe  Theatre, 
in  Southwark,  of  which  he  became  a 
joint  proprietor.  Lord  Southampton 
Destowed  on  him  a  munificent  donation 
of  a  thousand  pounds,  to  enable  him  to 
complete  a  purcnase,  and  introduced  him 
to  the  notice  of  his  beloved  friend,  the 
Earl  of  Essex.  This  led  to  the  imme- 
diate patronage  of  Elizabeth,  who  was 
not  slow  in  discovering  his  transcendent 
genius.  She  caused  many  of  his  plays  to 
be  represented  before  her,  and  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  owed  its  origin  to  the 
Qneen'g  desire  to  see  the  character  of 


Faktaff  eihilnted  in  the   light  ol  a 

lover. 

During  the  early  part  of  her  xdgn, 
Sunday  being  still  regarded  prineipiuLy 
in  the  light  of  a  holiday,  the  Queen  so- 
leeted  that  day  especially  for  the  repro- 
sentation  of  plays  at  court ;  and  by  her 
licence,  Bnroage  anthoriaed  dramatie 
performance  at  tiie  public  theatre,  tm 
Sundayt  omljff  out  of  the  hours  of  prmr. 
Five  years  siter,  Goason,  in  his  SdM 
of  Alnue,  complains,  that  the  playerii 
<<  because  tiiey  are  allowed  to  play  every 
Sunday,  make  four  or  five  Sundayi  at 
least  every  week."  To  limit  this  aomey 
an  order  was  issued  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, in  1591,  prohibiting  plays  m>m  be- 
ing publicly  acted  on  Thundays ;  beeaaas 
on  that  day  bear  baiting  and  ainular 
pastimes  had  usually  been  practised; 
and,  in  an  injunction  to  the  Lord  Mayoc, 
four  days  alter,  the  representation  cf 
plays  on  Sundays  was  nttraly  eon- 
demned ;  and  it  was  further  con^iaiaed, 
that  on  '^  all  other  days  of  the  week,  in 
divers  'places,  the  players  do  Ufte  to  r»> 
cite  their  plays,  to  the  great  hurt  and 
destruction  of  the  game  of  bear  baiting 
and  like  pastimes,  which  are  maintahiea 
for  her  Majesty's  pleasure."  The  Queen 
also  thought  proper  to  appoint  com- 
missioners, to  inspect  all  per&rmanoes  cf 
writers  for  the  stage — a  drunatio  een- 
sorship — ^with  full  powers  to  reject  and 
obliterate  whatever  they  might  esteeai 
unmannerly,  licentious,  or  irreverent— 
an  excellent  regulation,  which  has  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  day.  No- 
vertheless,  no  one  enjoyed  more  than 
Elizabeth,  the  most  licentious  jests  and 
merry  conceits  of  the  age.  *^  At  snpner/' 
says  Bohun,  *<the  Queen  wmdd  wect 
herself  with  her  friends  and  attendaniL 
and  if  they  made  her  no  answers,  vonU 
put  them  upon  mirth  and  pleasant  dia- 
course,  with  great  civility.  She  woald 
then  admit  Tarleton,  a  famoua  ooma- 
dian  and  pleasant  jester,  and  other  sndi 
men,  to  divert  her  with  stories  of  tha 
town,  and  the  common  jests  and  ind* 
dents  of  the  day.  Tarleton,  who  was 
then  the  best  comedian  in  England,  had 
composed  a  pleasant  play,  and  when  it 
was  acting  before  the  Queen,  he  pointed 
at  Balei^  and  said,  'See  the  knm 
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eoBmands  the  Queen!'  for  which  Eli- 
labeth  corrected  him  hy  a  frown ;  jet  he 
had  the  temerity  to  add,  that  he  pos- 
fleaeed  too  much  and  too  intolerahte  a 
power:  and,  going  on  with  the  same 
fiberty,  he  reflected  on  the  too  great  in- 
frienee  of  another  royal  faTourite,  which 
WW  80  nniYersally  applauded  by  all  pre- 
■ent,  that  Elizabeth  thought  it  prudent 
to  hear  these  reflections  with  seeming 
VBOonoem.  But  yet  she  was  so  offended 
that  she  forbad  Tarleton,  and  all  other 
mters,  from  coming  near  her  table  in 
iatore." 

The  state  of  her  finances  compelled 
Elisabeth  to  summon  a  parliament  in 
the  spring  of  1593,  after  a  long  respite 
of  four  yean.  She  assumed  a  more 
haughty  and  menacing  style  than  she 
bad  previously  used.  In  answer  to  the 
three  customary  requests  made  by  the 
Speaker,  for  the  liberty  of  speech,  free- 
dom from  arrests,  and  access  to  her  per- 
son;  she  replied:  that  such  liberty  of 
•peeeh  as  the  Ck»mmons  were  justly  en- 
titled to — ^liberty,  namely,  of  aye  and  no, 
she  was  willing  to  grant,  but  by  no 
aieans  a  liberty  for  erery  one  to  speak 
what  he  listed !  And  if  any  idle  heads 
should  be  found  careless  enough  of  their 
own  safety  to  attempt  innorations  in 
tiie  state,  or  reforms  in  the  church,  she 
laid  her  injunctions  on  the  Speaker,  to 
refuse  all  bills  offered  for  such  purposes, 
tm  they  should  haye  been  examined  by 
those  who  were  better  qualified  to  judge 
of  these  matters.  She  promised  she 
would  not  impeach  the  liberty  of  their 
persons,  proyided  they  did  not  permit 
tiiemsehres  to  imagine  that  any  neglect 
of  duty  would  be  allowed  to  pass  unpu- 
nished, under  shelter  of  this  privilege ; 
and  she  engaged  not  to  deny  them  ac- 
cess to  her  person  on  weignty  affairs, 
and  in  exercising  their  known  rights, 
and  folfilling  their  duty  to  their  country. 
Peter  Wentworth,  whose  coun^;eous 
sad  independent  spirit  had  already  axuim. 
upon  him  repeated  manifestations  of 
royal  displeasure,  presented  a  petition  to 
the  Lord  Keeper,  praying  the  upper 
house  to  join  with  toe  lower,  in  a  snp- 
pli<»tion  to  the  Queen,  to  fix  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown.  This  subject  was 
pdl  and  wormwood  to  the  Queen ;  her 


rage  at  the  bare  mention  of  a  matter  so 
offensive  to  her,  was  excited  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  she  instantly  ordered  Went- 
worth to  be  committed  to  the  Fleet  pri- 
son, together  with  Sir  Thomas  Bromley, 
who  had  seconded  him,  and  two  other 
members,  to  whom  he  had  imparted  the 
business ;  and,  when  the  house  was  pre- 
paring a  petition  for  their  release,  some 
privy  councillors  dissuaded  the  members 
against  such  a  step,  as  one  that  could 
only  give  additional  offence  to  her  Ma- 
jesty. 

boon  afterwards,  James  Morrice,  an 
eminent  lawyer.  Attorney  of  the  Court 
of  Wards,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy, 
made  a  motion  for  redress  of  the  abuses 
in  the  Bishops'  courts ;  and  especially  of 
the  monstrous  ones  committed  under  the 
high  commission.  Several  members  sup- 
ported the  motion;  but  the  Queen,  in 
great  wrath,  sent  for  the  Speaker,  re- 
quired him  to  deliver  up  to  her  the  bill, 
reminded  him  of  her  strict  injunctions 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  testi- 
fied her  extreme  indignation  and  sur- 
prise at  the  boldness  of  the  Commons, 
m  intermeddling  with  subjects  which 
she  had  expressly  forbidden  them  to 
discuss.  She  informed  him,  that  it  lay 
in  her  power  to  summon  parliament  and 
to  dismiss  them  at  her  pleasure ;  and  to 
sanction  or  reject  any  determination  of 
theirs :  that  she  liad  at  present  called 
them  toother  for  the  twofold  purpose 
of  enactmg  further  laws  for  the  main- 
tenance or  religion,  and  of  providing 
for  the  national  defence  against  Spain ; 
and  that  these  ou^ht  to  be  the  suojects 
of  their  deliberations !  As  for  Morri<^ 
he  was  seized  by  a  serjeant-at-arms  in 
the  house  itself,  stripped  of  his  ofSces, 
rendered  incapable  of  practising  as  a 
lawyer,  and  committed  to  prison,  whence 
he  soon  after  addressea  to  Burleigh 
a  spirited  remonstrance,  in  which  he 
says : — 

**  Bills  of  assize  of  bread,  shipping  of 
fish,  pleadings,  and  such  like,  may  be 
offered  and  received  into  the  house,  and 
no  offence  to  her  Majesty's  royal  com- 
mand ;  but  the  great  causes  of  the  law 
and  public  justice,  may  not  be  touched 
without  offence.  Well,  my  good  lord, 
be  it  so,  yet  I  hope  her  Majesty  and  you 
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of  her  bonotirable  priyy  council,  will  at 
length  thoroughly  consider  these  things, 
lest,  as  heretofore  we  prayed,  *  From 
the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  good 
Lord  deliver  ns !'  we  be  compelled  to  say, 
*  From  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land, good  Lord  deliver  us ! ' 

In  October  following,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  ventured  to  mention  to  her  Ma- 
jesty this  persecuted  patriot,  as  qualified 
for  the  office  of  Attorney-General ;  when 
"  her  Majesty  acknowledged  his  talente, 
but  said,  his  speaking  against  her,  in 
such  a  manner  as  he  had  done,  should 
be  a  bar  against  any  preferment  at  her 
hand."  He  was  kept  for  many  years  a 
prisoner  in  Tilbury  Castle,  ana  died  in 
1596.  The  House  of  Commons  submit- 
ted, without  further  question,  to  the 
will  of  an  imperious  Queen,  and  passed, 
with  little  opposition,  *'  An  act  to  retain 
her  Majesty  s  subjects  in  their  due 
obedience,"  which  is  strongly  illustrative 
of  the  tyrannical  acts  of  the  reformed 
church  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  By  this 
cruel  law,  all  persons  above  the  age  of 
sixteen,  who  should  refuse  during  a 
month  to  attend  the  established  form  of 
worship,  were  to  be  imprisoned ;  when, 
should  they  further  persist  in  their  re- 
fusal during  three  months  longer,  they 
must  abjure  the  realm ;  but,  in  case  of 
their  rejecting  this  alternative,  on  re- 
turning from  banishment,  their  oifences 
were  declared  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy !  The  business  of  supplies  was 
next  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
Commons  voted  several  subsidies ;  but 
this  not  appearing  to  the  ministry  suffi- 
cient for  tne  exigencies  of  the  state,  the 
peers  were  induced  to  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Commons  for  an 
augmentation  of  the  grant.  The  Com- 
mons at  first  rejected  this  interference 
with  their  acknowledged  privilege  of 
originating  all  money  biUs ;  but  fear  of 
the  well-known  consequences  of  offend- 
ing their  superiors,  prevailed  over  their 
indignation;  and  both  the  conference 
and  the  additional  supplies  were  acceded 
to.  Some  debate,  however,  arose  on  the 
time  to  be  dlowed  for  the  pajrment  of  so 
heavy  an  imposition ;  and  the  illus- 
trious Bacon,  then  member  for  Middle- 
Box,  enlarged  upon  the  distress  of  the 


people,  and  the  danger  lest  tfae  Hows- 
should,  by  this  gran^  be  establishing  a 
precedent  against  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  in  a  speech,  to  which  S&t 
Robert  Cecil  replieo,  wiUi  much  warmth. 
Her  Majesty  showed  a  resentful  remem- 
brance of  this  speech  of  Bacon,  on  his 
appearing  soon  after  as  a  candidate  Ant 
the  office  of  Attomoy*GcneraL  His 
cousin,  also,  Sir  Edward  Hobby,  took 
such  an  active  part  in  some  of  the  qoes- 
tions  now  at  issue  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Commons,  as  procured  him  aa 
imprisonment  till  the  end  of  the  session, 
when  he  was  liberated,  *'  but  not  with- 
out a  notable  public  disgrace,  laid  upon 
him  by  her  Majesty's  royal  censure,  de- 
liverea  amongst  other  things,  by  herself 
after  my  Lord  Keeper's  speech. 

The  Queen,  in  her  speech  to  parlia- 
ment, on  proroguing  the  House  on  this 
occasion,  animadverted  in  severe  terms 
on  the  opposition  displayed  by  many  of 
the  members ;  reiteratea  the  lofty  claims 
with  which  she  had  opened  the  session ; 
and  pronounced  an  euiogium  on  the  jus- 
tice and  moderation  of  her  govemmeatl 
She  also  entered  into  the  grounds  of  her 
quarrel  with  the  King  of  Spain ;  showed 
herself  undismayed  by  the  apprehensioas 
of  any  thing  which  his  once  dreaded 
power  could  attempt  against  her;  and 
added,  in  her  characteristic  style,  ad^ 
verting  to  the  defeat  of  the  great  ar^ 
mada,  this  energetic  warning : — **  I  am 
informed,  that  when  he  [Philip  of 
Spain]  attempted  this  last  invasion, 
some  upon  the  sea-coast  forsook  their 
towns,  fled  up  higher  into  the  countrr* 
and  left  all  naked  and  exposed  to  his 
entrance.  But  I  swear  unto  you,  by 
God,  if  I  knew  those  persons,  I  woida 
teach  them  what  it  is  to  be  fearful  in  so 
urgent  a  cause  ! " 

In  1594,  Philip  the  Second  sought  a 
base  revenge  upon  Elizabeth,  for  tha 
successive  defeats  he  had  experienced  in 
his  attempts  to  invade  England.  Ha 
proposed,  through  secret  agents,  yast 
rewards  to  any  one  who  womd  attempt 
her  destruction.  It  was  no  easy  taak 
to  discover  persons  sufficiently  rash  to 
undertake,  nrom  mere  mercenary  mo- 
tives, a  villany  so  atrocious,  fiut  at 
length  Fuentes  and  Ibarra,  joint  goyer* 
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Bon  of  the  Ketherlands,  succeeded  in 
lirilmig  Dr.  Lopes,  domestic  physician  to 
the  Queen,  to  mix  poison  in  her  medi- 
ae, l^sex,  whose  watchfokiess  over 
the  life  of  his  soyereign  was  unceasing, 
was  the  first  to  eive  notice  of  this  atro- 
doas  plot.  At  his  instance,  Lopez  was 
apprehended,  examined  before  Essex, 
the  treasurer,  the  Lord  Admiral,  and 
Bobert  Cecil,  and  committed  to  custody 
in  Essoins  house.  But  nothing  decisiye 
appearing  on  his  first  examination,  Cecil 
represented  the  char^  as  groundless, 
and  the  Queen,  sending  in  anger  for 
Essex,  called  him  "  a  rash  and  daring 
youth,"  and  reproached  him  for  bring- 
ing, on  slight  grounds,  so  heinous  a 
charge  upon  an  innocent  man.  The 
Earl,  indignant  at  finding  his  diligent 
senrices  thus  repaid,  througa  the  success- 
ful utifice  of  his  enemy  Cecil,  quitted 
the  royal  presence  in  great  rage;  and, 
as  was  his  practice  on  like  occasions, 
shat  himself  up  in  his  chamber ;  which 
he  refused  to  quit,  till  the  Queen  herself 
sent  the  Lord  Admiral  a  few  days  after- 
wards to  mediate  a  reconciliation.  Lopez 
was  again  subjected  to  fresh  interroga- 
tories, when,  oeing  threatened  with  the 
torture,  he  was  induced  to  confess  that 
he  had  receiyed  a  bribe  from  the  King 
of  S^in ;  hut  he  persisted  in  denying 
that  it  was  oyer  his  intention  to  perpe- 
trate the  odious  crime.  This  subter- 
fi^e,  howeyer,  did  not  saye  him  from 
an  ignominious  death,  which  he  suffered, 
with  two  others,  whom  the  goyemors  of 
the  Netherlands  had  hired  for  a  similar 
undertaking.  The  Spanish  Court  dis- 
dained to  return  any  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  complaints  of  Elizabeth,  respecting 
these  atrocious  designs  against  her  life ; 
but  either  shame,  or  the  fear  of  repri- 
lals,  deterred  it  from  any  repetition  of 
such  dangerous  experiments  against  the 
lifb  of  the  Queen  of  England. 

About  two  years  afterwards,  howeyer, 
an  English  Jesuit,  named  Walpole,  who 
was  settled  in  Spain,  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  noted  Father  Parsons, 
instigated  an  attempt,  worthy  of  notice, 
from  the  singular  circumstances  attend- 
ing it.  In  the  last  yoyage  of  Drake  to 
the  West  Indies,  a  smiul  yessel  of  Wal- 
pole's  was  captured,  and  carried  into  a 


port  of  Spain,  on  board  of  which  was 
one  Squire,  formeriy  a  puryeyor  for  the 
Queen's  stables.  This  prisoner  Walpolo 
conyerted  to  Popery,  and  by  insidious 
arguments,  persuaded  him  to  make  an 
attempt  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth;  an 
enterprise,  he  assured  him,  which  would 
be  attended  with  little  personal  danger, 
and,  in  case  of  the  worst,  be  rewarded 
by  an  immediate  admission  to  the  joys 
01  heayen.  He  then  presented  to  Squire 
a  packet  of  poison,  which  he  enjoined 
him  to  spread  on  the  pommel  of  the 
Queen's  saddle.  The  Queen,  in  mount- 
ing, would  transfer  the  ointment  to  her 
hand ;  with  that  she  was  likely  to  touch 
her  mouth  or  nostrils ;  and  such  was  the 
yirulence  of  the  poison,  that  certain 
death  would  ineyitably  ensue.  Squire 
returned  to  England,  and  enlisted  for 
the  Cadiz  expedition ;  and,  on  the  eye 
of  its  sailing,  took  the  preparation  and 
disposed  of  it  as  directed.  Desirous  of 
adoing  to  his  merits,  he,  during  the 
yoyage,  anointed,  in  like  manner,  the 
arms  of  the  Earl  of  Essex's  chair.  The 
failure  of  the  application  in  both  in- 
stances greatly  surprised  him.  To  Wal- 
pole it  appeared  so  unaccountable,  that  he 
was  persuaded  Squire  had  deceiyed  him ; 
and,  actuated  at  once  by  the  desire  of 
punishing  his  defection,  and  the  fear  of 
his  betraying  such  secrets  of  the  party  as 
had  been  confided  to  him,  he  consum- 
mated hisyillany,  by  artfully  conyeying 
to  the  English  eoyemment  an  intimation 
of  the  plot.  Squire  was  apprehended, 
and  at  first  denied  all;  ^*but,bygood 
counsel,  and  the  truth  working  within 
him,"  he  was  brought  to  confess  what 
could  not  otherwise  haye  been  proved 
against  him ;  and  suffered  penitenUy  for 
his  offence. 

In  June,  1596,  a  formidable  arma- 
ment was  fitted  out  for  Cadiz.  The 
Lord  High  Admiral,  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  commanded  the  fieet.  The 
Earl  of  Essex  was  appointed  general  of 
all  the  land-forces,  and  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  expense  in  hispreparations 
for  the  enterprise.  Lord  Thomas  How- 
ard, Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Francis 
Yere,  Sir  George  Carew,  and  some 
others,  held  subordinate  commands,  and 
formed  together  a  council  of  war.    Eli- 
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labeth  herself  composed  on  this  occarion 
a  prayer  for  the  use  of  the  fleet ;  and 
ihe  sent  to  her  Lord  Hi^h  A<Uniral,  and 
to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  ** jointly,  a  letter 
nf  licence  to  depart ;  besides  comfortable 
encouragement.  But  our  commander/' 
adds  a  firiend  of  Essex,  "  had  a  letter 
fraught  with  all  kind  of  promises  and 
loying  offers,  as  the  like,  since  he  was  a 
favourite,  he  never  had."  On  the  arri- 
▼al  of  the  expedition  off  Cadiz,  Essex 
proposed  that  an  attack  should  be  made 
oy  the  fleet  on  the  ships  in  the  harbour, 
but  the  Lord  Admiral  remonstrated 
against  the  rashness  of  such  an  attempt, 
and  prevailed  on  several  members  of  the 
council  of  war  to  concur  with  him.  At 
length  the  arguments  of  the  more  dar- 
ing party  prevailed,  and  Essex,  with 
that  generous  and  noble  ardour  which 
distinguished  him,  threw  his  hat  into 
the  sea,  in  a  wild  transport  of  joy,  on 
hearing  that  the  Lord  Acuniral  consented 
to  make  the  attack.  He  was  now  made 
acquainted  with  a  secret  order  of  the 
Queen,  dictated  by  her  tender  care  for 
the  safety  of  her  young  favourite^that 
he  should  by  no  means  be  permitted  to 
lead  the  assault; — and  he  reluctantly 
promised  an  exact  obedience  to  the  mor- 
tifying commands  of  the  Queen.  But, 
no  sooner  was  he  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  than  his  natural  impetuosity 
would  brook  no  control.  He  forgot  his 
promise,  and  rushed  into  the  heat  of 
the  action.  The  Spanish  fleet  was 
speedily  driven  up  the  harbour,  where 
the  Spanish  admiral's  ship,  and  another 
first-rate  vessel,  were  set  on  fire  by 
their  own  crews,  and  the  rest  run 
aground.  Of  these,  two  fine  ships  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English ;  and  the 
Lord  Admiral,  having  rcmsed  to  accept 
any  ransom  for  the  remainder,  they  were 
all,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  burned  by 
order  of  the  Spanish  admiral. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Essex  landed  his 
men,  and  marched  to  the  assault  of 
Cadiz.  The  town  was  well  fortified; 
and  the  English  were  on  the  point  of 
being  repulsed  from  the  gate,  which 
they  had  attacked,  when  Essex,  at  i^e 
critical  moment,  rushed  forward,  seized 
his  own  colours,  and  threw  them  over 
the  wall;  "giving  a  most  hot  assault 


onto  the  gate,  where,  to  nnre  thehoDov 
of  their  atandard,  hampj  waa  he  that 
could  first  leap  down  from  the  wall,  aid 
with  shot  ana  sword  make  way  thnnak 
the  thickest  press  of  the  enemy."  "nis 
town  being  thus  taken  byatorm,  waagirm 
up  to  plunder;  but  Essex,  whose  humanity 
equalled  his  courage,  put  an  immediate 
stop  to  the  carnage,  caused  the  women, 
children,  and  the  religions  orders,  to  retiie 
to  a  place  of  safety,  ordered  the  prisoiMn 
to  be  treated  ¥rith  the  utmost  lenity,  and 
permitted  all  the  dtizena  to  witiidinnr, 
on  payment  of  a  ransom,  before  the 
place,  with  its  fortificationa,  waa  oo»> 
mitted  to  the  flames.  On  his  retoni  to 
England,  from  an  expedition  ao  gloiioai 
to  himself,  Essex  was  welcomed  by  the 
Queen  and  by  the  peoide  with  erwy 
demonstration  of  joy  and  affectiofn.  fint 
his  adversaries,  to  lessen  the  glory  of  his 
exploits,  ascribed  to  the  naTal  ooni- 
menders  a  principal  share  in  the  anooem 
at  Cadiz,  which  he  accounted  all  Ui 
own.  It  was  BU|^ge8ted  to  the  Qneea 
that  she  might  reimburse  herself  for  the 
expenses  she  had  incurred,  out  of  tibe 
rich  spoils  taken  at  Cadiz;  and  no 
sooner  had  this  project  gained  possessioB 
of  her  mind,  than  she  began  to  qn«mi 
with  Essex,  for  his  lavish  distribution  cf 
prize-money.  She  insisted  that  tin 
commanders  should  resign  to  her  a 
large  shore  of  their  gains;  and  erm 
bad  the  meanness  to  cause  the  private 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  be  searched,  he* 
fore  they  Quitted  their  ships,  that  the 
value  of  the  money,  or  other  booty, 
which  they  had  taken  posseesioii  ot, 
might  be  deducted  from  their  pay! 
Lord  Hunsdon,  the  nearest  loi 
of  the  Queen,  died  in  1596.  On 
ing  of  his  illness,  Elizabeth  reaolyed  aft 
length  to  confer  upon  him  tiie  title  cf 
Eari  of  Wiltshire,  to  which  he  had  aoaa 
claim,  as  nephew  and  heir-male  to  S* 
Thomas  Boleyn,  her  Majesty's  gnmd- 
Mher,  who  had  borne  that  dignity.  She, 
accordingly,  honoured  her  kinsman  witli 
a  visit,  and  caused  the  patent  and  the 
robes  of  an  earl  to  be  brought  and  had 
upon  his  bed;  but  the  venerable  oU 
man,  preserving  to  the  last  the  bhnit 
honesty  of  his  character,  declared,  tiiat 
if  her  Majesty  had  accounted  him  m^ 
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vortiiy  of  thailioAOttr  whilst  Uimg,  he 
Mooimted  himadf  unworth^r  of  it  now 
tiMt  he  WM  dying;  and,  with  this  re- 
fimU  he  ei^ired. 

Fletcher,  Bishop  of  London,  ^% 
eMuly  and  courtly  prelate,"  also  died 
tiie  tame  year.  His  talents  and  deport- 
aeiit  pleased  the  Qneen;  and  it  is 
aentioaed  hy  Harrington,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  her  special  faTonr,  that  she  once 
^Hum^ed  with  the  Bishop  for  wearing 
too  short  a  heard.  ^  He  afterwards  gave 
htt  more  serious  di^leasore,  by  marry. 
ing  a  gay  and  fiur  eonrt  lady,  of  ^ood 
qwlity;  and  he  had  scarcelr  pacified 
her  Majesty,  by  the  offer  of  a  grand 
entertainment  at  his  hoose  in  Chelsea, 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  a  sadden 
death,  throngh  an  immoderate  use  of 
the  new  luxury  of  smoking  tobacco.  He 
was  the  fiither  of  Fleteher,  the  flpreat 
diamatie  poet,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Bishop  Vaughan,  who,  on  one  occasion, 
preached  before  the  Queen,  on  the  yanity 
of  dedung  the  body  too  finely,  which  so 
offended  her  Muesty,  that  she  told  her 
ladies,  if  the  Bishop  held  more  dis- 
eourse  on  such  matters,  she  would  fit 
him  for  heay^t;  but  he  should  walk 
thither  without  a  staff,  and  leaye  his 
mantle  behind  him.  Perchance,  the 
Bishop  had  neyer  sought  her  Highness's 
wafdrobe,  or  he  would  haye  chosen 
another  text 

Elisabeth's  captious  fiiyour  towards 
Essex,  and  the  arts  used  by  him  to  gain 
his  points  on  all  occasions,  are  strikingly 
iBaslmted  in  the  letters  of  Bowkmd 
White,  in  the  Sidney  Papers.  **0n 
Febroary  twenty  second,  1697,  my  Lord 
«f  Essex  Kept  his  bed  the  most  part  of  yes- 
terday ;  yet  did  one  of  his  senrants  tell 
me,  he  could  not  pity  him ;  for  he  knew 
his  lord  wm  not  sick.  There  is  not  a 
day  passes  that  the  Queen  sends  not 
oftentoseehim;  and  himself  everyday 
TOBtii  privately  to  her.  My  Lord  of 
Emex  eomes  out  of  his  chamher  in  his 
gown  and  nightcap."  Again,  <<Full 
fourtBen  days  his  Lordship  kept  in  doors ; 
her  Majesty  resolved  to  break  him  of  his 
will,  and  to  pull  down  his  great  heart; 
lint  die  found  it  a  thing  impossible,  and 
•ays  he  holds  it  firom  the  mother^s  side ; 
hat  all  ii  well  agaiii»  and  no  doubt  he 


win  grow  a  mighty  man  in  oor  state. 
The  Queen  had  (?  kte  used  the  fair  Mrs. 
Bridges,  one  of  her  maids  of  honour, 
harshly,  with  words  and  Uows.  It  is 
spied  out  by  envy,  that  the  Eari  of  Es- 
sex is  asain  fiUlen  in  love  with  her.  It 
cannot  mil  to  come  to  the  Queen's  ears ; 
and  then  is  he  undone,  and  all  that  de- 
pend on  his  fiivour.  I  acquainted  yon 
with  the  care  had  to  bring  my  Lady  of 
Leicester  to  the  Queen's  presence.  It 
was  often  jjpranted,  and  she  was  brought 
to  the  private  galleries,  but  the  Queen 
as  often  found  excuse  not  to  come.  Upon 
Shrove  Monday,  the  Queen  was  per- 
suaded to  go  to  Mr.  Comptroller's  at  the 
tilt  end;  and  there  was  my  Lady  of 
Leicester,  with  a  fair  jewel  of  three 
hundred  pounds  value,  A  great  dinner 
was  prepared  by  my  Lady  Chandos; 
the  Queen's  coach  got  ready,  and  all  the 
world  expecting  her  Majesty's  coming, 
when,  upon  a  sudden,  she  resolved  not 
to  go ;  and  so  sent  word.  My  Lord  of 
Es^x,  who  had  kept  his  chamoerallthe 
day  before  in  his  nig:ht  gown,  went  up 
to  the  Queen  the  private  way ;  but  all 
would  not  prevail ;  and  as  yet  my  Lady 
Leicester  hath  not  seen  the  Queen.  It 
had  been  better  not  moved,  for  my  Lord 
of  Essex,  by  importuning  the  Queen  in 
these  unpleasing  matters,  loses  the  op- 
portunity he  might  take  to  do  good  unto 
nis  ancient  friends."  Again,  he  writes : 
— <*  My  Lady  Leicester  was  at  court ; 
kissed  the  Queen's  hand  and  her  breast, 
and  did  embrace  her;  and  the  Queen 
kissed  her.  My  Lord  of  Essex  is  in  ex- 
ceeding favour  here.  Lady  Leicester 
departed  from  court  exceedingly  con- 
tented ;  but,  being  desirous  again  to 
come  to  loss  the  Queen's  hand,  it  was 
denied ;  and,  as  I  heard,  some  unkind 
words  were  given  out  against  her." 

Essex's  deoUne  in  the  favour  of  his 
royal  mistress  was  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing. Confident  in  her  affections,  he 
suffered  himself  to  forget  that  she  was 
still  his  Queen.  He  often  neglected 
those  little  attentions  wluch  would  have 
gratified  her:  on  any  occasional  cause 
of  ill-humour,  he  would  drop  slighting 
expressions  respecting  her  i^  and  pei^ 
son,  which,  if  thejr  reached  her  car, 
could  neyer  be  forgiven.    On  one  me- 
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moreble  ingtance,  he  treated  ber  openly, 
and  in  her  presence,  with  the  gieatcst 
indignity.  A  dispute  had  arisen  between 
them  in  presence  of  the  Lord  Admiral, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
Sigpiet,  respecting^  the  choice  of  a  Com- 
mander for  Ireland,  the  Queen  resolTinjf 
to  send  Sir  William  KnoUes,  the  uncle 
of  Essex,  while  he  vehemently  supported 
Sir  Geor^  Carew,  because  the  latter 
bad  griyen  him  some  offence,  and  he 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  him.  Unable, 
either  by  argument  or  persuasion,  to 
preyail  over  the  resolute  will  of  her 
Majesty,  the  favourite  at  last  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  turn  his  back  upon 
his  royal  mistress,  with  a  laugh  of  con- 
tempt ! — an  outrage  which  she  revenged 
after  her  own  manner,  by  sonndly  tox- 
ing  his  ears,  and  bidding  him  **  Go,  and 
be  hanged  r*  This  unexpected  attack 
so  inflamed  the  blood  of^  Essex,  that, 
forgetting  it  proceeded  from  an  enraged 
woman  and  a  Queen,  he  clapped  liis 
hand  on  his  sword,  and  while  the  Lord 
Admiral  hastened  to  throw  himself  be- 
tween them,  he  swore  that  not  from 
Henry  the  Eighth  himself,  would  he 
have  endured  such  an  indignity;  and, 
ibaming  with  rage,  he  rushed  out  of  the 
palace.  His  sincere  friend,  the  Lord 
Keeper,  immediately  addressed  to  him 
an  admonitory  letter,  urging  him  to  lose 
no  time  in  seeking,  with  humble  sub- 
mission, the  forgiveness  of  his  offended 
mistress.  Essex  replied  in  the  following 
eloquent  and  manly  manner  : — 

•*  But,  say  you,  I  must  yield  and  sub- 
mit. I  can  neither  yield  myself  to  be 
guilty,  nor  allow  this  imputation  laid 
upon  me  to  be  just.  I  owe  so  much  to 
tne  Author  of  all  truth,  that  I  can  never 
yield  falsehood  to  be  truth,  nor  truth  to 
be  falsehood.  Have  I  given  cause,  ask 
you,  and  take  scandal  when  I  have 
done  ?  No ;  I  gave  no  cause  to  take 
so  much  as  Fimbria's  complaint  against 
me.  I  patiently  bear  all,  and  sensibly 
feel  all  that  I  then  received,  when  this 
scandsd  was  given  me.  Nay,  more, 
when  the  vilest  of  all  indignities  are 
done  unto  me,  doth  religion  enforce  me 
to  sue  ?  or  doth  God  require  it }  Is  it 
impiety  not  to  do  it  ?  What !  cannot 
prmces   err?   cannot   subjects   receive 


wrong  ?  Is  an  earthly  power  or  tnttim 
rity  infinite  ?  Pardon  me,  pardon  bm^ 
my  good  lord,  I  can  nerer  subscribe  to 
these  principles!  Let  Solomon's  totA 
laugh  when  he  is  stricken;  let  those 
that  mean  to  make  their  profit  of  prinoei 
show  ther  have  no  sense  of  prineei? 
injuries ;  let  them  acknowledge  an  infi- 
nite absoluteness  on  earth,  who  do  net 
believe  in  an  absolute  infinitenev  in 
heaven.  As  for  me,  I  have  received 
wrong,  and  feel  it.  My  cause  is  good ; 
I  know  it;  and  whatsoever  oome,  all 
the  powers  on  earth  can  nerer  ihew 
more  strength  and  constancy  in  oppress- 
ing, than  I  can  show  in  suffering  what- 
soever can  or  shall  be  imposed  upon 
me.'* 

Several  other  friends  of  Essex— his 
mother,  his  sister,  and  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, her  husband — wr^ed  hiai, 
in  like  manner,  to  return  to  hia  attend- 
ance at  court,  and  seek  her  Majesty's 
forgiveness;  while  the  Queen,  on  her 
part,  secretly  uneasy  at  his  absenoe,  per- 
mitted certain  persons  to  go  to  him,  as 
from  themselves,  and  suggest  terms  of 
accommodation.  Sir  George  Carew  was 
made  Lord  President  of  Munster,  and 
Sir  William  EjioUes  assured  his  nephew 
of  his  earnest  wish  to  serve  him.  At 
length,  this  extraordinary  quarrd  was 
made  up,  and  Essex  again  appeared  at 
court  as  powerful  as  ever:  but,  from 
this  time,  the  sentiments  of  the  Queen 
for  her  once-cherished  favourite  partook 
more  of  the  nature  of  fear  than  of  love, 
and  confidence  was  never  afterwards  re- 
established between  the  parties. 

The  death  of  Lord  Burleigb,  the 
great  minister  of  Elizabeth,  Um  plaee 
in  1598.  He  was  in  the  seventy-emhth 
year  of  his  age,  and  had  been  identified 
with  her  government  during  the  long 
period  of  forty  years.  His  native  quid^- 
ness  of  apprehension  was  supported  by 
an  astonishing  force  and  steadineas  of 
application,  and  by  an  exemplary  spirit 
of  order.  His  morals  were  correct;  his 
sense  of  religion  uniform,  profound,  and 
practical,  in  his  declining  years,  ha- 
rassed by  disease  and  care,  and  saddened 
by  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  wife,  he 
became  peevish  and  irascible :  but  his 
heart  was  good ;  in  aU  the  dooMStie  !•* 
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tattioiiB  be  was  fond  and  indulrent ;  fidth- 
All  and  tender  in  liifl  friendships ;  nor 
oonld  he  be  accused  of  pride,  treachery, 
or  Tindictireness.  Bisin^^  by  the  strength 
of  his  own  merits,  unaidea  by  birth  or 
connections,  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
attachinghimsclf  to  noparty.  Towards 
tiie  Queen,  his  demeanour  was  in  the 
highest  degree  obse^iuious,  and  on  no 
occasion  did  he  hesitate  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  of  her  commands.  That  he 
accepted  bribes  for  church  preferment, 
there  is  abundant  evidence;  bu^  his 
royal  mistress  both  expected  and  desired 
that  ^nolument  should  be  derived  by 
him,  and  those  under  him,  from  such  a 
■onrce.  Thus,  we  find  it  recorded  in 
<*  Birch's  Memoirs,"  that  Bishop  Flet- 
cher had  "  bestowed  in  allowances  and 
gratifications  to  divers  attendants  about 
her  Majesty,  since  his  preferment  to  the 
see  of  London,  the  sum  of  three  thou- 
sand one  hundred  pounds;  which  money 
was  given  by  him,  for  the  most  part,  by 
hat  Majesty^  direction  and  special  ap- 
pointment." Indeed,  the  corruption  of 
tiie  court  of  Elizabeth  was  so  gross,  that 
BO  public  character  disdained  the  influ- 
CBcc  of  gifts  and  bribes;  and  we  find 
'Lord  Burleigh  inserting  the  following 
■loral  and  prudential  ruks  for  the  guid- 
ance of  his  son  Bobert : — ^*  Be  sore  to 
keep  some  great  man  thy  friend;  but 
trouble  him  not  for  trifles.  Compliment 
bim  often  ;  present  him  with  many,  yet 
smell  gifts,  and  of  little  charge.  And 
if  thou  hast  cause  to  bestow  any  great 
gratuity,  let  it  be  some  such  thing  as 
may  be  daily^  in  his  siffht.  Otherwise, 
in  this  ambitious  age,  thou  shalt  remain 
as  a  hop  vrithout  a  pole,  live  in  obscu- 
rity, and  be  made  a  football  for  every 
insulting  companion." 

Misaoeth  felt  severely  the  loss  of  her 
frvourite  servant,  counsellor,  and  friend. 
Contrary  to  her  custom  on  such  occasions, 
she  wept  much,  retired  for  a  time  from 
all  society ;  and,  to  the  end  of  her  life, 
she  coula  never  bear  to  pronounce  his 
name  vrithout  tears.  Her  uniform  be- 
haviour towards  him  evinced  her  deep 
sense  of  his  fidelity  and  merits  as  a  mi- 
nister, and  her  anection  for  him  as  a 
man.  In  his  latter  years,  she  constantly 
Bade  him  sit  in  her  presence,  on  account 


of  his  being  troubled  with  the  eout,  and 
would  pleasantly  tell  him,  **Sfy  lord, 
we  make  much  of  you,  not  on  account  of 
your  bad  legs,  but  your  eood  head." 
In  his  occasional  fits  of  melancholy  and 
retirement,  she  would  woo  him  back  to 
her  presence  by  kind  and  nhyful  letters ; 
and  she  positively  refusca  to  accept  of 
his  resignation,  when  his  bodily  infirmi- 
ties increased  upon  him.  She  constantly 
visited  him  when  confined  by  sickness ; 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  being 
humbly  requested  by  his  attendant  to 
stoop  as  she  enterea  at  the  door  of  his 
chamber,  the  Queen  replied,  vnth  much 
feeling  and  di^pity :  **  For  your  mas- 
ter's sake,  I  will,  though  not  for  the 
King  of  Spain !" 

FluEabeui  regularly  maintained  a  cor- 
respondence with  her  kinsman  and  heir, 
James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland.  Sir  Bo- 
ger  Aston  was  frequently  the  bearer  of 
these  friendly  epistles.    '*  He  was  an  £n- 

flishman  bom,  sa;^s  Welden,  **  but  was 
rought  up  wholly  in  Scotland,  and  had 
served  the  King  many  years  as  his  bai^ 
her ;  he  was  honest,  free-hearted,  and 
of  an  ancient  family  in  Cheshire,  but  of 
no  breeding  answerable  to  his  birth. 
Yet  was  he  the  only  man  ever  employed 
as  a  letter-carrier  between  the  King  and 
the  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  in  g^ood 
esteem  with  her  Majesty ;  and  received 
many  royal  gifts,  which  enriched  him, 
and  gave  him  a  better  revenue  than  most 
genUemen  in  Scotland.  For  the  Queen 
found  him  as  faithful  to  her,  as  to  his 
master.  In  this,  his  employment,  I 
must  not  pass  over  one  pretty  passage  I 
have  heard  him  himself  relate.  That 
whenever  he  came  to  deliver  letters  from 
his  master,  James  the  Sixth,  to  Eliza- 
beth,  he  was  placed  in  the  lobby,  where 
he  might  see  the  Queen  dancing  to  a 
little  fiddle ;  which  was  to  no  other  end 
than  that,  on  his  return,  he  should  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  next  to  impossible  for 
James  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  the 
gay,  vigorous  Elizabeth,  who,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, would  outlive  the  Scottish 
monarch." 

Althou&:h  in  her  letters  to  James  the 
Sixth,  Ehzabeth  did  not  hesitate  treat- 
ing him  as  the  undisputed  heir  to  the 
throne,  she  still  pertinaciously  refused 
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to  publicly  declare  her  successor.    Sir 
John  Harrington  relates  the  following 
lively  anecdote  on  this  subject : — *'  I  no 
sooner  remember  this  famous  and  worthy 
prelate  (Hatton,  Archbishop  of  York), 
out  metninks  I  see  him  in  tne  chapel  at 
Whitehall,  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  win- 
dow in  the  clzfzt ;   all  the  lords  of  the 
parliament,  spiritual  and  temporal,  about 
them;   and  then,  after  his  three  obei- 
sances, that  I  hear  him  out  of  the  pulpit 
thundering  this  text:    *The  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  are  mine,  and  I  do  ^iye 
them  to  whom  I   will;   I  have  given 
them  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  son, 
and  his  son*s  son  : '   which  text  being 
produced,  taking  the  sense  rather  than 
the  words  of  the  prophet.     He  showed 
how  oft  our  nation  had  been  a  prey  to 
foreigners ;  and  finally,  conquered  and 
reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Normans, 
whose  posterity  continued  in  ^eat  pros- 
perity to  the  days  of  her  Majesty,  who 
for  peace,  for  plenty,  for  glory,  for  con- 
tinuance, had  exceeded  them  all;  who 
had  lived  to  change  all  her  councillors 
but  one ;   all  officers  twice  or   thrice ; 
some  bishops  four  times :  only  the  un- 
certainty  or   succession  gave  hopes  to 
foreigners   to  attempt  fresh  invasions, 
and  Dreed  fears  of  a  new  conquest.    The 
only  policy  left  to  quail  those  hopes,  to 
assuage  those  fears,  was  to  establish  the 
succession :  and  at  last,  insinuating,  as 
far  as  he  durst,  the  nearness  of  blood  of 
our  present  sovereign,  he  said  plainly, 
that  the  expectations  and  presages  of  all 
writers  went  northward,  naming  Scot- 
land without  any  circumlocution,  *  which,* 
said  he,  *  if  it  prove  an  error,  yet  it  will 
be  found  a  learned  one.' 

**  All  who  knew  Elizabeth's  disposition, 
imagined  that  such  a  discourse  was  as 
welcome  as  salt  to  the  eyes ;  or,  to  use 
her  own  words,  *  to  pin  up  her  winding 
sheet  before  her  face,  so  to  point  out  her 
•accessor,  and  urge  her  to  declare  him ;' 


wherefore,  we  all  expected  that  bIm 
would  have  been  highly  offended :  but 
when  the  sermon  was  fitnished,  and  she 
opened  the  window,  we  found  ourselvef 
deceived;  for  very  kindly  and  calmly, 
without  shew  of  offence  (as  if  she  baa 
but  walked  out  of  some  sleep),  she  gave 
him  thanks  for  his  very  learned  dis- 
course. Yet,  when  she  had  better  goE' 
sidered  the  matter,  in  private,  she  sent 
councillors  to  him  witn  a  sharp  mes- 
sage, to  which  he  was  glad  to  give  a 
patient  answer." 

The  death  of    her  Majesty't  poeV 
laureate,  the  immortal  Spenser,  nndor 
circumstances  of  severe  distreeg,  bov 
excited  the  commiseration  and  rwei  ^ 
all  the  friends  and  patrons  of  feig^*riii 
genius.   After  witnessing  tiie  destmctieii 
of  his  whole  property  by  the  Irish  rebcBu 
the  unfortunate  poet  had  fled  to  England 
for  shelter ; — the  annuity  of  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  which  he  enjoyed  by  virtue  el 
his  office,  was  apparently  his  only  re> 
source;  and,  having  taken  up  his  me- 
lancholy abode  in  an  obscure  b>dging  in 
London,  he  pined  away  under  the  pres- 
sure of  penury  and  gnet    Spenser  WM 
interred  with  great  solemnity  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  by  the  side  of  Chancer; 
the  generous  Essex  defraying  the  cost 
of  the  funeral,  and  walking  himself  as  t 
mourner.    Alas !  would  to  God  that  the 
patrons  of  genius  would  only  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into  the  circomstanoei 
of  such  men  whilst  they  are  yet  livings 
their  munificence  would  be  more  appre- 
ciated by  posterity,  than    by    paying 
funeral  honours,  or  raising  scu^tinea 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  departed 
worth !    That  ostentatious,  but  munifi- 
cent woman,  Anne,  Countess  of  Donets 
erected  a  handsome  monument  to  hii 
memory;    and  his  brother  po^  who 
attended  his  funeral,  threw  e&g^  aad 
sonnets  into  his  grave. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

JW>r  tpptmttd  Lord  limtmaml  rf  Irtlani—Hit  MUr  U>  Siubttk~Ha  tbptrlirt 
fir  IrtUmd—  VnttjueM  ntem— ^Sii*  Jaim  Ewriogtat—Briiariimr  of  EHzaUti 
—Diagna  ^  Aju:— JloafaU  rfnnn  Am  a  UH  faiKmr—Hit  rtvaU—Trial  a»4 
ttircutiim—Orit/  end  iHimt  ^  til  Qmof—Slory  a/  llu  rmf^Ikath  of  ElaaiiA 
—Mir  tarial—Tmi—^ntt^—CJuuvcUr—lMdaiory  rAyimt—£ulu^  HaiCi 


N  1598,  the  itaU  or 

Ireland  yns  in  btcij 

deplorable  : 

whole  proTinee 

of  XJliter  was  in 


V- 


rebellion,  nnder 

•  of  the  eauatrj  re- 
duced to  doqiair  by  innumerable  oppreS' 
Anu,  and  b?  Ihe  ramoar  of  further  *e- 
Teritiea  meditated  by  the  Queen  of 
Engiond.  In  this  state  of  thingi.  £li- 
nbetb,  notwithstanding  the  nnwilling- 
turn  ihe  felt  at  parting  with  her  bvour- 
it«  Bmei,  reaolved  to  appoint  him  to  the 
^h  oBIm  of  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland. 
TEa  friendi  ot  the  Eul  eagerly  forrard- 
ti  fail  appointment,  by  enlogianu  of 
bk  nloor  and  eeniui,  and  imprudent 
—''-'— *'~u  othw  certain  and  romplete 
Inl  Easei  himself  be^an  to 
n  the  appointment  as  a  kind  of 
ent  Secretary  Cecil,  in  a  letter 
id  December  the  fourth,  I fiSB,  itates, 
U«t  "  the  opimon  of  the  Earl'e  gpiag  to 
Inland  had  aome  stop;  by  reason  ofbii 
Inrdahip'i  indiipontion  to  it,  except  with 
nine  nioh  eonditiona  as  were  diaagreeaUe 
to  IwT  Hajeaty'i  mind;  althoagh,"  he 
added,  "the  con  will  hardly  paia  Irom 
lum  is  r^aid  of  hit  worth  and  fortune ; 
bat  if  itdo,  my  Lord  Hontiojr  Unimed," 
In  the  midM  of  the  difflcnltiea  thni 
thrown  in  the  way,  £aaei  endearonred 
to  work  upon  the  fedingi  of  Elizabeth, 
by  the  following  somewhat  romantic 
epistle:— 


and  all  things  else  thM  keep  him  aliTs, 
what  serrice  can  your  Usjesty  expect ; 
■inoe  any  serrice  past  deserrea  no  mora 
than  banishment  and  proseription  to  tha 
cnraedeat  of  all  islands  ?  It  ia  you 
rebel's  pride  and  sneceaaion  must  giTS 
me  leara  to  ransom  myself  oat  of  this 
hateful  prison,  out  of  my  loathed  body ; 
which,  if  it  happeneth  so,  yonr  Haieity 
shall  hare  no  csose  to  dislike  the  fasbioa 
of  my  death,  since  the  cooise  of  my  life 
coold  never  please  yon. 


Tben  wmtt   *csla  ul  yltld  God  ever 

3  hlpM  ukd  ban,  aad  bnvH 

tlon  piMlng  ont  hll  dsjl, 
1  of  holT  ttasughts  to  nuJM 


blebdtr/j 


The  obataelei  which  had  delayed  the 
appcHDtment  of  Essex,  were  gradually 
remoTed ;  the  Queen  consented  to  invest 
him  with  more  am}de  powers  than  hud 


r  before  been  c 


of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  ti 
horse — a  lawer  army  than  had  ever 
been  sent  to  Ireland — was  placed  at  his 
duposal.  At  parting,  the  teodcrneu  of 
the  Queen  revircd  in  full  force ;  and 
ahe  diamiiscd  him  with  expressions  ot 
regret  and  affection,  which,  as  he  aftei- 
woida  profeasad  to  her,  had  "piaioed 
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his  very  soul.*'  The  people  followed  him 
with  acclamations;  ana  the  flower  of 
the  nobility,  as  in  the  Cadiz  expedition, 
attended  him  as  volunteers.  He  em- 
barked about  the  end  of  March,  1599  ; 
and,  landing  at  Dublin,  after  a  dangerous 
passage,  his  first  act  was,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition  to  the  Queen's  orders,  to  appoint 
his  friend,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  to 
the  office  of  general  of  the  horse.  He 
abandoned  nis  original  intention,  of 
marching  immediately  against  Tyrone, 
and  dcTotcd  his  early  efforts  to  the  sup- 

Eression  of  a  minor  revolt  in  Munster ; 
ut  in  this  he  encountered  a  resistance  so 
formidable,  and  found  himself  so  ill  sup- 
ported by  his  troops,  whom  the  nature 
of  the  service  speedily  disheartened,  that 
after  about  four  months,  wasted  in  petty 
encounters,  the  army  returned,  sick, 
wearied,  and  greatly  reduced  in  number. 
Essex,  on  learning  that  the  Queen  was 
much  displeased  at  this  expedition  into 
Munster,  and  the  appointment  he  had 
conferred  on  Southampton,  addressed  an 
eloquent  letter  to  the  rrivy  Council,  in 
which,  after  declaring  that  he  had  done 
his  duty  to  the  best  of  bis  abilities  and 
judgment,  he  says,  *'  touching  the  dis- 
placing of  the  £arl  of  Southampton; 
your  lordships  say,  that  her  Majesty 
thinketh  it  strange,  and  taketh  it  offen- 
sively, that  I  should  appoint  him  general 
of  the  horse ;  seeing  not  only  her  Ma- 
jesty denied  it  when  I  moved  it,  but 
gave  an  express  prohibition  to  any  such 
choice.  I  remember  that  her  Majesty, 
in  her  privy-chamber  at  Richmond,  I 
only  being  with  her,  showed  a  dislike  of 
his  having  any  office ;  but  my  answer 
was,  that  if  her  Majesty  would  revoke 
my  commission,  I  would  cast  both  it  and 
myself  at  her  MajestVs  feet ;  but  if  it 
pleased  her  Majesty  that  I  should  exe- 
cute it,  I  must  work  with  my  own  iii> 
struments.  0 !  miserable  employment, 
and  more  miserable  destiny  of  mine, 
that  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  please 
and  serve  her  Majesty  at  once !  Was  it 
treason  in  my  Lord  of  Southampton  to 
marry  my  poor  kinswoman,  that  neither 
long  imprisonment,  nor  any  punishment 
besides  that  hath  been  usual  in  like 
cases,  can  satisfy  and  appease?  Or, 
wiQ  no  kind  of  punishnient  be  fit  for 


him  but  that  which  punisheth,  not  him, 
but  me,  this  army,  and  this  poor  country 
of  Ireland }  Shall  I  keep  the  country 
when  the  army  breaks  ?  Or,  shall  the 
army  stand  when  all  the  volunteers  leave 
it  ?  Or,  will  any  voluntaries  stay,  whet 
those  that  have  will  and  cause  to  follow 
are  thus  handled  ?  No,  my  lords,  they 
already  ask  passports,  and  that  dfdly." 

Notwithstanding  this  eloquent  appeal, 
the  Queen  still  persisted  in  requiring 
Essex  to  displace  nis  friend ;  and  even 
chid  him  severely  for  delay,  after  once 
learning  her  displeasure  on  thi«  point 
Success  in  the  main  object  of  hit  expe- 
dition mi^ht  still,  however,  have  enabled 
him  to  triumph  over  his  court  enemiet» 
and  effect  a  reconciliation  with  hk  o^ 
fended  mistress;  but  fortune  had  noir 
turned  its  back  upon  him.  The  neoesiity 
of  quelling  some  rebels  in  Leinster 
again  prevented  his  march  to  Ulster. 
But  by  this  time  the  season  had  so  hx 
advanced,  and  the  army  had  become  m 
sickly,  that  both  the  Earl  and  his  couneil 
were  of  opinion,  that  nothing  efil^tual 
could  be  done ;  and,  at  the  first  notice 
of  his  intended  march,  great  part  of  hii 
forces  deserted.  He,  nevertheless,  nro^ 
cecded,  and,  in  a  few  davs,  came  in  sight 
of  the  main  army  of  the  rebels,  much 
more  numerous  than  his  own.  Tyrone, 
however,  would  not  venture  to  give  him 
battle,  but  demanded  a  parley.  This 
was  granted,  a  conference  was  held,  and 
a  truce  concluded,  to  be  renewed  every 
six  weeks,  till  terms  of  peace  should  be 
finally  apeed  upon.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time,  sharp  letters  were  passinff 
between  Elizabctn,  her  privy  counei^ 
and  the  EarL 

The  Queen  remonstrated  with  Ebwx 
against  his  contemptuous  disobedience  el 
her  orders,  and  his  wasting,  in  frivolooi 
enterprizes,  vast  suppUes  of  men  an4 
money  which  she  had  entrusted  to  bin 
for  a  great  and  specific  purpose.  Ap* 
prehensive,  lest  by  his  remaining  longer 
in  Ireland,  he  should  be  irrecoverBhly 
lost  in  the  affections  of  her  Majesty,  he 
resolved  to  risk  another  act  of  disobe- 
dience— that  of  leaving  for  a  while  hit 
important  charge,  and  hastening  to 
throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  an  exasper* 
ated,  but,  he  flattered  himself,  not  a  lt» 
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nntlen  nittrets.  AccordiBgly  he  ran* 
iNuked  ititli  his  household,  and  t  num- 
ber of  his  faTourite  officers,  and  arriyed 
at  the  court,  which  was  then  heM  at 
Konsuch,  on  the  morning  hcfore  Mi- 
chaelmaiKlay.  On  alightin?  at  the 
ffate,  covered  with  mud  and  dirt,  he 
nastened  up  stairs;  passed  through  the 
presence  and  privy  chamhers,  and  never 
stopped  till  he  reached  the  Queen's  hed- 
ehamber,  where  he  found  her  Majesty 
newly  risen,  with  her  hair  all  han^ne 
about  her  &ce.  He  kneeled  and  kissea 
her  hands;  and  she,  in  the  asreeable 
surprise  of  beholdine  at  her  uet  one 
whom  she  stiU  loved,  received  him  so 
kindly,  and  listened  with  such  fnvour  to 
his  excuses,  that  on  leaving  her,  after  a 
private  conference  of  some  duration,  he 
appeared  in  hieh  spirits,  and  thanked 
Gol,  that  thou»i  he  had  suffered  many 
storms  abroad,  he  found  a  sweet  calm  at 
home.  He  waited  on  her  again,  as 
soon  as  he  had  changed  his  dress,  and 
after  a  second  lon|^  and  gracious  confer- 
enoB,  was  freely  visited  by  all  the  lords, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen  at  court,  excepting 
^e  Secretary  and  his  ]^arty,  who  appeared 
somewhat  shy  of  him.  But  all  these 
ikir  appearances  quickly  vanished.  On 
again  visiting  the  Queen  in  the  evening, 
ke  found  her  much  changed  towards 
him ;  she  began  to  call  him  to  account 
for  his  unauthorized  return,  and  the 
hazard  to  which  he  had  exposed  Ireland. 
Pour  privy  councillors  were  appointed 
by  her  to  examine  him  that  nignt,  and 
hear  his  answers ;  but  nothing  was  con- 
eluded,  the  matter  being  referred  to  a 
fuSL  council,  summoned  for  the  following 
day,  Essex,  in  the  mean  time,  being 
commanded  to  keep  his  chamber.  The 
council  having  met,  the  Earl  answered 
with  {preat  gravity  and  discretion  the 
fbllowing  charges  brought  against  him : 
**  His  contemptuous  diwbedience  of  her 
Majestjr's  orders  and  will  in  returning ; 
his  presumptuous  letters  written  from 
time  to  time ;  his  proceedings  in  Ireland 
eontraryto  his  instructions;  his  rash 
manner  of  coming  away  from  Ireland ; 
his  over-boldness  in  going  the  day  be- 
lore  to  her  Majesty's  presence  to  her 
bed-chamber;  and  his  making  of  so 
idle  knights."    After  the  eouneil 


had  heard  his  defence,  they  remained 
awhile  in  consultation,  and  then  made 
their  report  to  the  Queen,  who  said, 
*'8he  would  take  time  to  consider  his 
answers."  In  the  meanwhile,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  kept  very  private,  and  the 
Earl  continued  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
apartment 

An  open  division  now  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  great  factions  which  had 
long  secretly  mvided  the  court.  The 
Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Nottingham, 
Lords  Thomas  Howard,.  Cobham,  and 
Grey,  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  and  Sir 
George  Garew,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Secretary ;  while  Essex  was  followed  by 
the  Earls  of  Worcester  and  Rutland 
Lords  Mon^oy,Itich,  Lumley,  and  Hairy 
Howard,  the  last  of  whom  was  td- 
ready  suspected  of  treachery  towards 
his  Mend  and  patron.  Sir  William 
Knolles  also  joined  the  party  of  his 
nephew,  with  many  other  knights  and 
gentlemen.  Lord  Effingham,  though 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who 
espoused  the  opposite  party,  was  often 
with  Essex,  and  protested  all  service  to 
him.  '*  It  is  a  world  to  be  here ! "  con* 
tinues  Whyte,  in  the  "  Sidney  Papers," 
from  which  these  interesting  particulars 
are  gleaned ;  *^  and  see  the  humours  of 
the  place."  On  the  second  of  October, 
Essex  was  commanded  to  retire  from 
court,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Lord  Keeper,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained at  Tork-House. 

Harrington,  the  wit  and  poet,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  one  of  the  three-score 
<Mdle  knights"  dubbed  by  the  Lord 
Deput^r,  during  his  short  and  inglorious 
career  in  Ireland ;  and  also  one  of  the 
officers  selected  to  accompany  him  in  his 
return  ;  and  we  learn  from  his  own  let- 
ters in  what  manner  his  royal  godmother 
welcomed  him  on  his  arrival: — 

"  My  woetht  Lord, 

"  I  have  lived  to  see  thatd- re- 
bel Tyrone  brought  to  England,  courte- 
ously honoured,  favoured,  and  well-liked. 
Oh  !  my  lord,  what  is  there  which  doth 
not  prove  the  inconstancy  of  worldly 
matters !  How  did  I  labour  after  that 
knave's  destruction  I  I  was  called  from 
my  home  by  her  Hiyesty's  command, 
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adrentured  perils  by  sea  and  land,  en- 
dared  toil,  was  near  starving,  ate  horse- 
flesh at  Munster,  and  all  to  quell  that 
man,  who  now  smileth  in  peace  at  those 
who  did  hazard  their  lives  to  destroy 
him.  I  obeyed  in  going  with  Essex  to 
Ireland,  and  obeyed  in  coming  with  him 
to  England.  But  what  did  I  gain  ?  why, 
truly,  a  knighthood,  which  had  been 
better  bestowed  by  her  that  sent  me,  and 
better  spared  by  him  that  gave  it.  I 
shall  never  put  out  of  my  memory  her 
Hajest/s  displeasure :  I  entered  her 
chamber,  but  she  firowned,  and  said, 
*  What !  did  the  fool  bring  you  too?  Go 
back  to  your  business  !*  '* 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Markham, 
Harrington  says : — 

"  My  good  Cousin, 

"  Herewith  you  wUl  have  my  jour- 
nal, with  our  history  during  our  march 
against  the  Irish  rebels.  I  did  not  in- 
t^d  any  eyes  should  have  seen  this  mat- 
ter, but  my  own  children's ;  yet,  alas !  it 
happened  otherwise ;  for  the  Queen  did 
so  ask,  and  I  may  say,  demand  mv  ac- 
count, that  I  could  not  withhold  snow- 
ing it ;  and  I,  even  now,  almost  tremble 
to  rehearse  her  Majesty's  displeasure 
hereat.  She  swore,  by  God's  son,  we 
were  all  idle  knaves,  and  the  Lord  De- 

Euty  worse,  for  wasting  our  time  and 
er  commands,  in  such  wise  as  my  jour- 
nal doth  write  of.  She  chafed  much, 
walked  fastly  to  and  fro,  looked  with 
discomposure  in  her  visage ;  and,  I  re- 
member, she  caught  my  girdle  when  I 
knelt  to  her,  and  swore,  ^  By  God's  son, 
I  am  no  Queen :  that  man  (meaning 
Essex)  is  above  me!  Who  gave  him 
command  to  come  here  so  soon  ?  I  did 
send  him  on  other  business!'  It  was 
long  before  more  gracious  discourse  fell 
to  my  hearing;  but  I  was  then  put  out 
of  my  trouble,  and  bid  go  home.  I  did 
not  stay  to  be  bidden  twice ;  if  all  the 
Irish  rebels  had  been  at  my  heels,  I 
should  not  have  made  better  speed,  for  I 
now  fled  from  one  whom  I  Doth  loved 
and  feared  too." 

Our  readers  wilL  no  doubt,  be  grati- 
fied to  learn  some  further  particulars  of 
Sir  John  Harrington,  the  author  of  these 


amusing  letters.  He  was  the  godson  d 
Elizabeth,  being  the  child  of  her  faith- 
ful servants,  James  Harrington  and  Isa- 
bella Markham.  He  was  born  in  156d. 
and,  after  the  usual  course  of  school  uid 
college  education,  young  Harrington 
presented  himself  at  court,  where  hif 
wit  and  learning  soon  procured  him  a 
rather  dangerous  distinction.  A  satiri- 
cal poem  was  traced  to  him  as  its  author, 
containing  certain  allusions  to  Hving 
characters,  which  gave  so  much  offenes 
at  court,  ^at  he  was  threatened  with  ths 
tender  mercies  of  the  star-chambcor ;  bat 
the  secret  fieivour  of  Elizabeth  towards  a 
godson  whom  she  loved,  and  who  amuMd 
her,  saved  him  from  this  yerr  serioas 
kind  of  retaliation.  Soon  anerwardsi 
he  translated  a  tale  out  of  Ariosto,  whieh 

E roved  highly  entertaining  to  the  eout 
idies,  and  so  pleased  the  Queen,  tfaaty 
in  affected  displeasure  at  certain  over- 
free  passages,  which  she  secretly  gloied 
over,  she  ordered  him  to  appear  no  moTB 
at  court — till  he  had  translated  the  wh<^ 
poem !  The  royal  command  was  obeyed 
with  alacrity ;  and  he  speedily  commit- 
ted his  Orlando  to  the  press,  with  a  de- 
dication to  her  Majesty!  Before  this 
time,  our  sprightly  poet  had  found 
means  to  dissipate  a  considerable  part  of 
the  large  estate  to  which  he  was  heic; 
and  being  inclined  to  follow  the  friendly 
counsels  of  Essex,  who  bade  him  **  lay 
good  hold  on  her  Majesty's  bounty,  and 
ask  freely,"  he  dexterously  opened  his 
case,  by  the  following  lines,  slipped  be* 
hind  her  cushion  : — 

*'  For  ever  dear,  for  ever  dreaded  Prinoe, 
You  read  a  verse  of  mine  a  UtUe  siiiM  f 
And  so  pronounced  each  vord  and  every 

letter, 
Your  gracious  reading  graced  my  T«ne  tha 

better; 
Since  then  your  Highness  doth  hj  gift  ts- 

oeeding. 
Make  vhat  yon  read  the  hettar  fbr  ywsr 

reading; 
.  Let  my  poor  Muse  your  pains  thus  ikr  im- 
portune, 
Like  as  you  read  my  verse, 
fortune. 
**  From  ifour  Higkne§^$ . 


Of  the  various  little  arts  of  pleasinff 
to  which  Harring^n  applied  mmsri^ 
some  amusing  instances  are  giyen  in  Ui 
own  note-book,  kept  by  himaelf:*— *^I 
am  to  send  good  store  of  newa  tnm  te 
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oooB^,  far  herUigfanci^  eniertnnmeiii 
Her  ffigime«  Iot«Ui  meny  talei."  <*  The 
Qoeeii  stood  up  and  bade  me  reach  forth 
my  right  hand  to  reat  her  thereon.  0 ! 
what  8wei*t  burden  to  my  next  song. 
Petrarch  shall  eke  out  good  matter  for 
this  businesB."  *'  The  Queen  loreth  to 
see  me  in  my  new  frize  jerkin ;  and  saith 
'tis  well  cut.  I  will  have  another  made 
like  to  it.  I  do  remember  she  spat  on 
Sir  Matthew's  fringed  cloth,  and  said 
the  fooFs  wit  was  gone  to  rags.  Heaven 
^re  me  from  such  a  jibing  r'  "  I  must 
turn  my  poor  wits  towards  my  suit  for 
the  lands  in  the  north — I  must  go  in  an 
earl^  hour,  before  her  Highness  hath 
special  matters  broueht  up  to  counsel 
on.  I  must  go  before  the  breakfast 
eoTcrs  are  placed,  and  stand  uncovered 
as  her  highness  cometh  forth  from  her 
chamber;  then  kneel,  and  say,  'God 
UTe  your  Majesty !  I  craye  your  ear  at 
what  hour  may  suit  for  your  servant  to 
meet  your  blessed  countenance.'  Thus 
will  I  sain  her  favour  to  follow  me  to 
the  aumtory. 

'  Trvat  not  ft  friend  to  do  or  say, 
In  Uiat  youTMlf  can  sue  or  pray.'" 

The  lands  alluded  to,  formed  a  large 
estate  in  the  north  of  England,  which 
an  ancestor  had  forfeited  by  his  ad- 
herence to  the  House  of  York,  during 
the  civil  wars,  and  which  Harrington 
was  now  endeavouring  to  recover.  *  *  Yet 
win  I  venture,"  writes  he  to  a  friend, 
"to  give  her  Majesty  five  hundred 
pounds  in  money,  and  some  pretty  jewel 
or  garment,  as  you  shall  advise ;  only 
praying  her  Majesty  to  further  my  suit 
with  some  of  her  learned  counsel,  which 
I  pray^  you  to  find  some  proper  time  to 
move  in.  This  some  hold  as  a  danger- 
ous adventure,  but  five-and-twenty  ma- 
nors do  well  justify  my  trying  it."  . 

This  singular  paragraph  proves,  to  de- 
monstration, the  avarice  and  corruption 
of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  When  sove- 
reigns lead  the  way  to  such  venality, 
there  is  no  knowing  where  it  may  end. 

The  fate  of  Essex  remained  long  in 
mspense,  while  several  little  circum- 
•tances  indicated  the  strength  of  the 
(Ineen'a  resentment  against  him.  To 
tltepenonal  request  of  Lady  Waldng- 


ham,  she  peremptoriljr  denied  the  Bad 
permission,  even  to  wnte  to  his  CoiinteiB. 
her  daughter,  who  was  in  childbed,  and 
exceedingly  troubled  at  neidier  seeing 
nor  hearing  from  her    husband.     She 
also  refused  to  allow  his  family  physician 
access  to  him,  though  he  was  now  so  ill 
as  to  be  attended  l^  several  other  phy- 
sicians;   with     whom,    however,    I)r. 
Brown^  was  permitted  to  consult ;  at  the 
same  time  it  was  given  out,  that  if  he 
would  beg  his  liberty  for  the  purpose  of 
going  bMk   to  Ireland,  it   would  be 
granted  him.  But  he  was  resolute  never 
to  return  thither,  and  professed  a  deter- 
mination of  leading  henceforth  a  retired 
life  in  the  country,  free  from  all  partici- 
pation in  public  affairs.     His  sisters. 
Lady  Bich    and    Lady   Southampton, 
quitted  Essex  House  and  went  into  the 
country,  because  the  resort  of  company 
to  them  had  given  great  offence.     He 
himself  neither  saw,  nor  desired  to  see, 
any  one.     His  very  servants  were  afraid 
to  meet  in  any  place  to  make  merry, 
lest  it  might  be  taken  ill.* 

"At  the  court,"  says  Whyte,  "Lady 
Scrope  is  only  noted  to  stand  firm  to 
him ;  for  she  endures  much  at  her  Ma- 

i'esty's  hands,  because  she  daily  does  all 
:ind  of  offices  of  love  to  the  Queen  in 
his  behalf  She  wears  all  black;  she 
mourns  and  is  pensive,  and  joys  in  no- 
thing but  in  being  solitary  and  alone. 
And  'tis  thought  she  says  much  that  few 
would  venture  to  say  but  herself."  This 
noble  and  generous  woman  was  daughter 
of  the  first  Lord  Hunsdon,  and  nearly 
related  both  to  Essex  and  the  Queen. 

Towards  the  middle  of  October,  strong 
hopes  were  entertained  of  the  Earl's  en- 
lai^ment.  The  Secretary  expressed  to 
him  the  satisfaction  he  felt  in  seeing  her 
Majesty  so  well  appeased  by  his  de- 
meanour, and  his  own  wish  to  promote 
her  good.  The  reasons  which  he  had 
assigned  for  his  conduct  in  Ireland  ap- 
peared to  have  satisfied  the  privy  council 
and  mollified  the  Queen,  liut  her  Ma- 
jesty characteristically  declared,  that  she 
would  not  bear  the  blame  of  his  impri- 
sonment ;  and  before  she  and  her  coun* 
cil  could  settle  among  them  on  whom  it 
should  be  made  to  rest,  a  new  cause  of 
exasperation  arose.    Tyrone,  in  a  letter 
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to  Ehox,  which  was  intercepted,  de- 
daied  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
prevail  on  his  confederates  to  observe 
the  conditions  of  truce  agreed  upon  be- 
tween them ;  and  the  Queen,  relapsing 
into  anger,  faiumphantly  asked  if  there 
did  not  now  appear  good  cause  for  the 
Earl's  committal  ?  She  immediately 
made  known  to  Lord  Montjoy  her  wish 
that  he  should  undertake  the  goTcm- 
ment  of  Ireland ;  but  the  frien(uhip  of 
this  nobleman  to  Essex  induced  Mont- 
joy to  excuse  himself.  The  council 
unanimously  recommended  to  her  Ma- 
jesty the  enlargement  of  Essex,  but  she 
angrily  replied,  that  such  contempts  as 
he  iiaa  been  g^lty  of  ought  to  be  openly 
punished,  and  caused  heads  of  accusa- 
tion to  be  drawn  up  against  him.  All 
this  time  Essex  continued  ill,  and  his 
once  high  spirit  now  condescended  to 
such  supplications  as  the  following  :— 

"  To  THE  QXTEEN. 

*'  When  the  creature  entereth  into 
account  with  the  Creator,  it  can  never 
number  in  how  many  things  it  needs 
mercy,  nor  in  how  many  it  receives  it. 
But  he  that  is  best  stored  must  still  say, 
da  nobis  hodie  ;  and  he  that  hath  showed 
most  thankfulness,  must  ask  again,  quid 
retribuamuat  And  I  can  no  sooner 
finish  this  my  first  audit,  most  dear  and 
most  admirea  Sovereign,  but  I  come  to 
consider  how  large  a  measure  of  this 
grace,  and  how  great  a  resemblance  of 
his  power,  God  hath  given  yon  upon 
earth ;  and  how  many  ways  he  giveth 
occasion  to  you  to  exercise  the  divine 
offices  upon  us,  that  are  your  yassnls. 
This  confession  best  fitteth  me,  of  all 
men,  and  it  is  now  most  joyfully  and 
most  humbly  made  by  me.  I  acknow- 
ledjgpe,  upon  the  knees  of  my  heart,  your 
Majesty  s  infinite  goodness  in  granting 
my  humble  petition,  God,  who  seeth  al( 
is  witness  how  faithfully  I  do  vow  to 
dedicate  the  rest  of  my  life  next  after 
my  highest  duty,  in  obedience,  faith, 
and  zeal  to  your  Majesty,  without  ad- 
mitting any  other  worldly  care;  and 
whatsoever  your  Bfajesty  resolveth  to  do 
with  me,  I  shall  live  and  die, 
^  Your  Mi^est/f  hombleft  vanal. 
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Two  months  afterwards,  pereeiyiiigBO 
immediate  prospect  of  his  restoratioa  to 
liberty,  he  a^ain  addressed  her  Mijesty 
in  the  following  style  : — 

*'*'  iJefore  all  letters  written  with  this 
hand  be  banished,  or  he  who  sends  this 
enjoin  himself  eternal  silence,  be  pleased, 
I  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty,  to  read 
over  these  few  lines.  At  sundry  times, 
and  by  several  messenji^ers,  I  reeeived 
these  words  as  your  Maiesty's  own — tint 
you  meant  to  correct,  but  not  to  ndn. 
Since  which  time,  I  do  not  only  feel  the 
intolerable  weight  ofjrour  Majesty's  in- 
dignation, but,  as  if  I  were  thrown  into 
a  comer  like  a  dead  carcase,  I  am 
gnawed  on,  and  torn  by  the  vilesfc  and 
basest  creatures.  The  tavern -himter 
speaks  of  me  as  he  lists ;  already  they 
print  me,  and  make  me  qteak  to  the 
world ;  and  BhorUy  they  will  (day  me 
upon  the  stage.  The  least  of  these  is  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  death.  Bit 
this  is  not  the  worst  of  my  destuiT ;  kft 
your  Majesty,  who  hath  merey  rar  all 
the  world  but  me — ^who  hath  proteetsd 
from  scorn  and  infamy  all  to  vniom  yon 
once  vowed  favour,  but  Essex — «nd  never 
repented  you  of  any  gracious  assoranee 
you  had  given,  till  now — ^yoor  Hqesty, 
I  say,  hath  now,  in  this  eighth  month 
of  my  close  imprisonment — as  if  yon 
thought  my  infimities,  beggary,  ana  in* 
famy  too  little  punishment  for  me-H»- 
jectcd  my  letters,  refused  to  hear  of  me; 
which  to  traitors  you  never  did.  What, 
therefore,  remaineth  for  me?  Only 
this,  to  beseech  your  Majes^,  on  tho 
knees  of  my  heart,  to  conelude  my  pn- 
nishment,  my  misery,  and  my  lib  to- 
gether, that  I  may  eo  to  my  Saviour, 
who  hath  paid  himseu  a  ransom  for  me ; 
and  to  whom,  methinks,  I  still  hear  call- 
ing me  out  of  this  unkind  world,  in 
which  I  have  lived  too  long,  and  onco 
thought  myself  too  happy ! 

**  From  your  Majesty's  hnmhleit 
servant. 


At  length  the  Queen  commanded  that 
eighteen  commissioners  bo  sdeotod  ont 
of  the  Privy  Council,  to  discuss  hisooa- 
duct,  hear  nis  accmntion  and  daftnoiL 
and  finaliiy  pranonnoe  npon  him 
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tenmre — lor  it  was  not  to  be  called  a 
mtence— as  they  should  deem  meet. 
The  pathetic  eloquence  of  the  noble 
prisoner  moved  many  of  the  council  to 
tears;  and  even  his  enemies  were  af- 
Iwted.  Finally^  it  was  the  unanimous 
aentiment  of  the  council,  that  the  Earl 
should  abstain  from  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  Privy  Councillor,  £an  Marshal, 
or  Master  of  the  Ordnance;  that  he 
should  return  to  his  own  house,  and  there 
zemain  a  prisoner  as  before,  till  it  should 
please  her  Majesty  to  remit  the  sentence. 

This  censure  tranquillized,  but  did  not 
destroy  the  Queen's  wrath  against  Es- 
sex. A  few  days  afterwards,  her  Majesty 
npaired  to  I^y  Kussel's  house,  in 
BUiekfriars,  to  ^jace  the  nuptials  of  her 
danffhter,  a  maid  of  honour,  with  Lord 
Herbert,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester ; 
on  which  occasion  she  was  conreyed  from 
the  water  side  in  a  half-litter,  l>ome  by 
nz  knights.  After  dining  with  the 
wedding  company,  she  passed  to  the 
Beigfabouring  house  of  Lord  Cobham  to 
snp.  Here  she  was  entertained  with  a 
mask  by  ei^ht  ladies,  who,  after  per- 
lorming  their  appointed  parts,  chose  out 
eight  ladies  more  to  dance  the  measure ; 
wheal  Mrs.  Fitton,  the  principal  masker, 
caBue,  and  **  wooed"  the  Queen  also  to 
dmoe.  Her  Majesty  inquired  who  she 
was  ?  '^Affection,"  she  replied.  *^  AfiTec- 
tion  I  '*  exdaimed  the  Queen,  **  is  false." 
T^  she  rose  and  danced ! 

In  Au^t,  1600,  the  Earl  was  ac- 
miainted  in  due  form,  by  the  Pri^ 
Council,  that  his  liberbr  was  restorea, 
but  that  he  was  still  prohibited  from  aj)- 
pearing  at  court.  Me  answered,  that  it 
was  his  design  to  lead  a  retired  life  at 
his  uncle's,  in  Oxfordshire ;  yet  he  begged 
fheir  intercession,  that  he  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  kiss  the  Queen's  hand  before 
bis  departure.  But  this  was  too  great  a 
fiiTour  to  be  granted;  and  he  was  in- 
formed, that  though  free  from  restraint, 
he  was  still  to  consider  himself  as  in 
disgrace ;  a  circumstance  which  deterred 
all  but  his  nearest  relations  from  resort- 
ingto  him. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from 
Sir  Bobert  Sidney  to  Sir  John  Harring- 
ton, affords  an.  insight  into  the  character 
•B^OOiidoct  of  Elizabeth  at  this  period : — 


"Worthy  Kkiout;' 
"  Tour  present  to  the  Queen  was  well 
accepted  of;  she  did  much  commend 
your  Terse,  nor  did  she  less  praise  your 

Srose.      The  Queen    has    tasted  your 
aintics,  and  saith  you  have  marvellous 
skill  in  cooking  of  good  fruits.     If  I  can 
serve  you  in  your  northern  suit,  you 
may  command  me.    Visit  your  friends 
often,  and  please  the  Queen  by  all  you 
can ;  for  aU  the  great  lawyers  do  much 
fear    her   displeasure.      I  do  see  the 
Queen  often ;  she  doth  wax  weak  since 
the  late  troubles,  and  Burleigh's  death 
doth  often  draw  tears  from  her  goodly 
cheeks ;    she  walketh    out    but  little ; 
meditates  much  alone;  and  sometimes 
writes  in  private  to  her  best  friends. 
Her  Highness  hath  done  honour  to  my 
poor  house  by  visiting  me ;  and  seemed 
much  pleased  at  our  efforts  to  amuse 
her.    My  son  made  her  a  fsdr  speech, 
to  which  she  made  a  gracious  reply.  The 
women  danced  before  her,  wuilst  the 
comets  saluted  from  the  gallery;  and 
she  vouchsafed  to  eat  two  morsels  of  rich 
comfit  cake,  and  drank  a  small  cordial 
out  of  a  golden  cup.     She  had  a  mar- 
vellous suit  of  velvet,  borne  by  four  of 
her  first  female  attendants,  in  rich  ap- 
parel ;  two  ushers  went  before ;  and  at 
going  up  stairs  she  called  for  a  staff; 
and  was  much  wearied  in  walking  about 
the  house,  and  said  she  wished  to  come 
another  day.     Six  drums  and  six  trum- 
pets remained  in  the  court,  and  were 
sounded  at  her  approach  and  departure. 
My  wife  bore  herself  in  wondrous  good 
liking,  and  was  attired  in  a  purple  kirtle 
fringed  with  gold ;  and  myself  in  a  rich 
bana  and  collar  of  needlework;    and 
wore  a  goodly  stuff  of  the  bravest  cut 
and  fashion,  with  an  under  body  of  sil- 
ver and  loops.     The  Queen  commended 
much  our  appearance,  and  smiled  at  the 
ladies,  who,  m  their  dances,  often  came 
up  to  the  step  on  which  the  scat  was 
fixed,  to  make  their  obeisance,  and  so 
fell  back  into  their  order  again.    The 
younger   Markham  did  several  gallant 
feats  on  a  horse  before  the  gate,  leaping 
down    and    kissing    his    sword,    then 
mounting  swiftly    on  the  saddle,  and 
passing  a  lance  with  much  skill.    When 
the  day  was  well  nigh  spent,  the  Queen 
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vent  and  tasted  a  small  beverage,  that 
vas  set  out  in  divers  rooms  where  she 
might  pass ;  and  then,  in  much  order, 
was  attended  to  her  palace,  the  comets 
and  trumpets  sounding  through  the 
streets." 

The  fate  of  the  royal  favourite,  Essex, 
was  now  approaching  a  crisis.  The 
perseverance  of  the  Queen  in  refusing  to 
re-admit  him  to  her  presence,  caused 
him  the  most  tormenting  anxiety ;  and 
he  at  length  resolved  to  bring  her  dis- 
position towards  him  finally  to  the  test. 
The  period  for  which  he  held  the  lucra- 
tive farm  of  sweet  wines  would  expire  at 
Michaelmas;  he  was  soliciting  its  re- 
newal ;  and  on  the  doubtful  balance  of 
success  or  failure  his  future  conduct 
would  hinge.  On  this  occasion  he  spared 
no  expressions  of  humility  and  contri- 
tion wnich  might  soften  the  obdurate 
heart  of  his  royal  mistress.  He  'pro- 
fessed to  kiss  the  hand  and  the  rod 
with  which  he  had  been  corrected — to 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  he  could 
again  behold  those  blessed  eyes,  so  long 
his  cynosure,  as  the  only  real  happiness 
which  he  could  ever  enjoy;  and  he 
declared  his  intention,  like  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to  make  his  habitation  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field — to  eat  hay  like 
an  ox,  and  to  be  wet  with  the  dews  of 
heaven,  until  it  should  please  the  Queen 
to  restore  him.  To  Lord  Henry  Howard, 
who  was  the  bearer  of  these  humiliating 
expressions,  the  Queen  declared  her  un- 
feigned satisfaction  to  find  him  in  so 
proper  a  frame  of  mind ;  she  only  wished, 
she  said,  '*  that  his  future  actions  might 
harmonize  with  his  words;  and,  as  he 
had  long  tried  her  patience,  it  was  pro- 
per that  she  should  make  some  experi- 
ment of  his  sincerity.  Her  father 
never  would  have  endured  such  perverse 
conduct;  but  she  would  not  now  look 
back  ;  *  all  that  glittered  was  not  gold ;' 
butif  such  results  came  forth  from  her  fur- 
nace, she  should  ever  after  think  the  better 
of  her  crucible/*  But  having  soon  after 
detected  the  secret  motive  for  all  these 
moving  expressions  of  penitence  and  de- 
votion, her  disgust  against  Essex  was  re- 
vived ;  and  she  not  only  finally  rejected 
his  Buity  for  the  renewed  contract  of 


wines,  bat  added  these  coane  nd  ia* 
suiting  words;  that  ''an  ungovemabfe 
beast  must  be  stinted  of  his  proveidnr, 
in  order  to  bring  him  nnoer  proper 
management !" 

The  spirit  of  Essex  could  endure  no 
more;  rage  took  possession  of  hiseonl! 
and,  equsdly  desperate  in  fortune  and  m 
mind,  he  was  ready  to  engage  in  aiy 
enterprise  which  his  bittere^  enemicfl 
could  desire.  In  return  for  the  vulgarity 
of  the  Queen,  he  used  the  equally  coane 
expression,  which  was  eagerly  and  wt^ 
liciously  reported  to  her  by  certain  la- 
dies of  the  court,  ''that  through  old 
age,  the  mind  of  the  Queen  had  beeoae 
as  crooked  as  her  carcase :"  words  akaw 
sufficient  to  cool  the  ardour  of  the  moit 
indulgent  mistress. 

In  his  extremity,  Essex  applied  to 
the  Ein^  of  Scotland,  iirgin|^  him  to 
lose  no  time  in  claiming,  by  hit  ambas- 
sadors, a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  his 
title  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  England. 
In  the  mean  time  he  formed  a  couneil  of 
five  of  his  most  devoted  friends:— the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  Sir  Charles  Daa- 
vers,  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  Sir  Joim 
Davis,  Surveyor  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
John  Littleton,  Esq.,  of  Frankley.  By 
this  junto,  which  met  privately  at  Onuy 
House,  a  plot  against  the  crown  wai 
matured.  The  !^irl  delivered  in  a  liit 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  nobles,  knights, 
and  gentlemen,  on  whose  attachment  be 
thought  he  could  rely;  it  was  then 
agre^  that  an  attempt  should  be  nuide 
to  seize  the  palace,  and  to  compel  the 
Queen  to  remove  from  her  coundls  the 
enemies  of  the  Earl,  and  to  summon  a 
new  Parliament;  and  their  respeetife 
parts  were  allotted  to  the  destined  aeton 
m  the  scene  of  rebellion.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  extraordinary  bustle  at  Eeeei 
House  could  not  escape  the  vigilanoe  of 
government ;  and  measures  were  imne- 
oiately  taken  for  obtaining  intelligenea 
of  all  that  passed  within  its  walls.  Lord 
Henry  Howard  was  the  first  to  betny 
his  friend;  and  a  domestic  of  Esaeii 
who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from 
infancy,  and  who  was  in  his  entire  eoa- 
fidence,  had  abo  the  baseness  to  refVil 
his  counsels.  On  the  seventh  of  Fdi- 
ruary,  IGOl,  the  Privy  Coundl,  beiif 
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IbHy  informed  of  his  proceedings,  dis- 
patched Secretary  Heroert  to  sommon 
£sKx  to  appear  before  them.  But,  ap- 
prehensive that  he  was  betrayed,  and 
conscious  that  the  steps  he  had  taken 
were  not  to  be  justified,  the  Earl  excused 
himself  from  attendiag  the  council ;  and, 
■iimmoning  around  him  the  most  confi- 
dential of  his  friends,  he  represented 
to  them  that  they  were  on  the  eve  of 
being  sent  to  prison;  and  bade  them 
deci&  whether  the;^  would  quietly  sub- 
mit to  their  enemies,  or  attempt  thus 
to  carry  their  plans  into  effect  In  the 
eonrse  of  the  aiscussion  which  followed, 
a  person  entered,  who  pretended  to  be 
deputed  by  the  Cit^r  of  London  to  as- 
Hiro  the  "EBal  of  their  cordial  co-opera* 
tMB  in  his  cause.  This  decided  the 
■atter;  Essex,  with  a  more  cheerful 
«oimtenanoe,  began  to  expatiate  on  the 
afleetion  borne  liim  by  the  City,  and  his 
expectation  of  being  joined  by  Sheriff 
Smith  with  a  thousand  of  the  trained 
bonds  which  he  commanded.  The  next 
noming  was  fixed  npon  for  the  insur- 
rection ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  emissa- 
xies  were  dispatched  about  town  in  all 
directions,  to  spread  among  the  friends 
of  the  Earl  the  alarm  of  a  design  upon 
kis  life,  by  the  f^nts  of  Lord  Cobham 
ud  Snr  Walter  Baleigh. 

Euly  in  the  morning,  the  Lord 
Keeper,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  Sir 
Wiliiam  Knowles,  Comptroller  of  the 
Household,  arrived  at  Essex  House,  and 
demanded  entrance  in  the  name  of  the 
Qneen.  They,  themselves,  were  with 
difficulty  admitted  through  the  wicket 
of  the  gate,  which  was  now  kept  shut  and 
goardS;  and  all  their  servants  were 
exduded  except  the  purse-bearer.  They 
beheld  the  court- jara  fiUed  with  a  con- 
Aned  multitude,  m  the  midst  of  which 
■tood  Essex,  accompanied  by  the  Earls 
of  Southampton  ana  Rutlana,  and  many 
others.  The  Lord  Keeper  demandea, 
in  the  name  of  her  Majesty,  the  cause  of 
this  unusual  concourse;  adding  an  as- 
■iirance,  that  if  any  one  had  injured  his 
Lordship  he  should  find  redress.  Essex, 
in  a  Tenement  manner,  complained  of 
letters  counterfeited  in  his  name;  of 
designs  against  his  life;  of  perfidious 
dealings  towards  him ;  but  the  conference 


was  interrupted  by  the  clamours  of  the 
multitude,  some  of  whom  threatened 
violence  to  the  emissaries  of  the  court. 
Without  further  parley  Essex  conducted 
them  into  the  house,  where  he  ordered 
them  to  be  safely  kept,  as  hostages,  till 
his  return  from  the  City,  whitncr  he 
was  hastening  to  take  measures  with 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffis  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose.  He  then  entered  the 
City,  attended  by  the  Earls  of  South- 
ampton and  Eutland,  Lords  Sandys  and 
Monteagle,  Sir  Charles  Banvers,  Sir 
Christopher  Blount,  and  many  others. 
On  passing  through  Fleet  Street,  they 
cried  out,  "For  the  Queen!  for  tho 
Queen!"  They  also  gave  out  that 
Cobham  and  Baleigh  intended  to  have 
murdered  Essex  in  his  bed. 

The  people,  being  partial  to  Essex, 
eagerly  heheved  that  he  and  the  Queen 
were  reconciled,  and  that  she  had  ap- 
pointed him  to  ride  in  that  triumphant 
manner  through  the  City  to  his  house  in 
Seething  Lane.  However,  the  Lord 
Mayor  received  timely  information  from 
the  privy  council  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs,  and,  by  eleven,  the  gates  were 
closed  and  strongly  guarded.  Though 
greatly  disconcerted  at  seeing  no  pre- 
parations for  joining  him,  Essex  repaired 
to  the  house  of  Sheriff  Smith,  but  this 
officer  slipped  out  at  the  back  door,  and 
hastened  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  instruc- 
tions. The  Earl  next  proceeded  to  an 
armourer's,  and  demanded  ammunition, 
which  was  refused ;  and  while  hasten- 
ing  to  and  fro,  without  aim  or  object. 
Lord  Burleigh  boldly  entered  the  City, 
with  a  garter  king^at-arms,  and  half  a 
score  horsemen,  and  proclaimed  the  Earl 
and  his  adherents  to  be  traitors  to  their 
country.  One  of  the  attendants  of  Essex 
discharged  a  pistol-shot  at  Burleigh, 
without  effect ;  out  the  multitude  showed 
no  dispositon  to  molest  him,  and  he 
hastened  back  to  assure  the  Queen  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  a  commotion  in 
the  City.  The  palace  was  now  fortified 
and  strongly  guarded,  the  streets  blocked 
up  with  carts  and  coaches ;  and  the  Earl, 
alter  wandering  about  the  City  till  two 
o'clock,  and  finding  that  none  of  the 
citizens  would  join  him,  and  that  many 
of  his  original  followers  had  deserted 
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him,  determined  to  make  his  way  back 
to  Essex  House.  At  Ludgate,  he  was 
opposed  by  a  body  of  troops,  posted 
there  by  order  of  the  Bishop  of  London ; 
when,  drawing  his  sword,  he  directed 
Sir  Christopher  lilonnt  to  attack  them  ; 
**  which,"  says  Birch,  **  he  did  with  great 
bravery,  and  killed  Waite,  a  stout  officer, 
who  had  been  formerly  hired  by  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  to  assassinate  Sir  Christo- 
pher, and  was  now  abandoned  by  his 
company.**  But  Essex  was  speedily  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  one  young  gentle- 
man killed,  and  Sir  Christopher  Blount 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Then  re- 
peating with  his  diminished  band  to  the 
riyer-side,  the  Earl  returned  by  water 
to  his  own  house.  Here  he  was  much 
disappointed  to  find  that  his  three  pri- 
soners had  been  liberated  in  his  absence 
by  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges;  but  still 
clin^ng  to  his  hopes  of  an  insurrection 
in  his  ravour,  he  proceeded  to  fortify  his 
house.  It  was  soon,  however,  invested 
by  a  considerable  forc^,  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  Lord  Admiral,  the  Earls 
of  Cumberland  and  Lincoln.  Sir  Robert 
Sidney  summoned  the  little  garrison  to 
surrender,  when  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton demanded  terms  and  hostages,  but 
being  answered  that  none  would  be 
granted  to  rebels,  except  that  the  ladies 
and  their  femide  domestics  would,  if 
they  desired,  be  permitted  to  depart,  the 
besieged  declared  their  resolution  to 
hold  out,  and  the  assault  commenced. 
Lord  Sandys  advised  Essex  to  cut  his 
way  through  the  assailants,  it  being  more 
honourable  for  men  of  quality  to  die 
sword  in  hand  than  ^  the  axe  of  the 
executioner ;  but  the  Earl,  who  had  re- 
signed all  hopes  of  life,  was  easily  moved 
by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the  sur- 
rounding females,  to  adopt  less  coura- 
Seous  counsels.  Captain  Owen  Salis^ 
ury,  a  brave  veteran,  seeing  that  all 
was  lost,  planted  himself  at  a  window, 
bare-headed,  and  received  a  bullet  on  the 
side  of  his  head  from  one  of  the  assail- 
ants. "  Oh !"  cried  he,  "  that  thou  hadst 
been  so  much  my  friend  to  have  shot  but 
a  little  lower  !**  He  died,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  following  day.  About  six  in 
the  morning,  the  Earl  announced  his 
williBgnau  to  Borrendist,  on  receiying 


assurance,  for  himself  and  friends,  of 
civil  treatment  and  a  legal  trial;  and 
permission  for  a  cler^man^  named 
Aston,  to  attend  him  in  prison:  the 
Lord  Admiral  replied,  that  of  the  first 
two  articles  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
and  he  would  intercede  for  the  last.  The 
house  then  capitulated,  with  all  its  in- 
mates. During  the  night,  the  principal 
offenders  were  sent  to  Lambeth  Palace, 
and  the  following  day  they  were  ccm** 
veyed  to  the  Tower,  while  those  of  an 
inferior  rank  were  committed  to  gaoL 

On  the  ninth  of  February,  Essex  and 
Southampton  were  brought  to  triad  be- 
fore the  House  of  Peers — Lord  Buck- 
hurst  sitting  as  Lord  High  Steward. 
Essex  plead^  not  guilty,  professed  hia 
loyalty  to  his  Queen  and  country,  and 
assigned,  as  his  motive  for  the  late  at- 
tempt, that  it  was  an  act  of  selfdefenea 
against  the  machinations  of  his  enemieai 
wtio  plotted  his  life.  Whatever  eon- 
struction  lawyers  might  pot  upon  it,  the 
necessity  of  self-defence  against  Cobbam, 
Raleigh,  and  Cecil,  had  impelled  him  to 
raise  the  City,  and  he  was  consoled  by 
the  testimony  of  an  approving  conscience. 
Lord  Cobham  here  rose  and  protested 
that  he  had  never  acted  with  maliee 
against  the  Earl,  although  he  had  disap- 
proved of  his  ambition.  "  On  my  faith," 
replied  Essex,  "  I  would  have  given  this 
right  hand  to  have  removed  from  the 
Queen  such  an  informer  and  calumni- 
ator !'*  The  Earl  of  Southampton  ako 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  professed  his  in- 
violate fidelity  towards  her  Majesty,  and 
conducted  himself  with  an  ingeunona 
modesty  of  behaviour  which  won  all 
hearts.  After  a  trial,  which  lasted  deren 
hours,  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  unani- 
mously pronounced  on  both  earls.  Is 
an  affecting  manner,  Southampton  im- 
plored all  present  to  intercede  for  him 
with  her  Majesty;  and  Essex,  with  great 
earnestness,  joined  in  this  prayer  of  lua 
unfortunate  friend:  as  to  himself,  he 
said,  he  was  not  anxious  for  life ;  wish- 
ing for  nothing  more  than  to  lay  it  down 
with  entire  fidelity  towards  Qoa  and  hii 
Queen.  Yet  he  would  have  no  one  in- 
sinuate to  the  Queen  that  he  dei^^aed 
her  mercy,  thouo^h  he  should  not  tea 
sabmimively  impbre  it ;  and  h»  bflped 
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hXi  men  would  in  tbeir  conseieiices  acquit 
him,  though  the  lav  had  pronounced 
him  guilty.  Such  was  the  lofty  tone 
aaromed  by  Essex. 

Elizabeth  behayed  on  the  occasion  of 
this  insurrection  with  her  wonted  forti- 
tude. Even  when  Essex  was  actually  in 
tibe  City,  and  a  false  report  was  brought 
to  her 'of  its  rcTolt,  "She  was  never 
more  amazed/'  says  Cecil,  *^than  she 
would  have  been  to  have  heard  of  a  fray 
in  Fleet  Street."  But  when,  in  the 
ftirther  progress  of  this  afifair,  she  beheld 
her  once  loved  Essex  brought  to  the  bar 
Amt  high  treason,  and  condemned  by  the 
imanimous  verdict  of  his  peers — ^wheu  it 
rated  solelj  with  herself  to  take  the 
forfeit  of  his  life,  or  interfere  by  an  act 
of  special  grace  for  his  preservation — 
her  grief,  agitation,  and  perplexity  be- 
came extreme.  She  still  loved  him,  and 
remembered  with  fondness  the  affectionate 
leal  with  which  he  had  served  her ;  but 
whilst  her  heart  was  pleading  for  his 
fbrgiveness,  one  of  his  followers  was 
seized  in  an  attempt  to  enter  the  palace 
tinr  the  purpose  of  compelling  her  to  sign 
a  warrant  for  the  release  of  the  two 
Eork.  This  alarmed  the  fears  of  Eliza- 
heth.  Irresolute  for  several  days,  she 
atone  time  ordered,  then  countermanded, 
the  order  for  his  execution;  then,  re- 
penting her  weakness,  she  signed  a  sc- 
eond  warrant,  in  obedience  to  which  he 
was  finally  brought  to  the  scaffold,  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  1601.  He 
had  requested  of  the  Queen  that  he  might 
be  put  to  death  in  as  private  a  manner 
as  possible,  within  the  walls  of  the 
Tower.  His  wish  was  willingly  com- 
plied with ;  but  about  a  hundred  nobles, 
Kn^hts,  and  gentlemen  witnessed  the 
awral  scene,  from  seats  placed  near  the 
•eaffbld.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  stationed 
himself  at  the  window  of  an  armo;iry, 
whence  he  could  see  all  that  passed, 
without  being  perceived  by  tha  Earl : 
the  sorrowful  spectacle  melted  even  him 
to  tears. 

The  Ufe  of  Southampton  was  spared, 
at  the  intercession  or  Cecil;  but  he 
was  confined  in  the  Tower  until  the 
dttvth  of  the  Queen.  Four  only  of  the 
principal  conspirators  suffered  capitally 
•—these  were  BirChriftopher  Blount,  Sir 


Charles  Danvers,  Sir  Gilly  Melrick,  and 
Henry  Cuff. 

The  peace  of  mind  of  Elizabeth  re- 
ceived an  incurable  wound  by  the  loss 
of  her  unhappy  favourite.  In  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Sir  John  Harring- 
ton to  Sir  Hugh  Portman,  dated  Octo- 
ber 9th,  1601,  nearly  eight  months  after 
the  fatal  event,  we  have  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  her  feelings : — 

"  For  six  weelu  I  left  my  oxen  and 
sheep,  and  ventured  to  court.  Much  was 
my  comfort  in  being  well  received,  not- 
withstanding it  is  an  ill  hour  for  seeing 
the  Queen.  The  mad-caps  are  all  in 
riot,  and  much  evil  threatened.  In  good 
sooth,  I  feared  her  Majesty  more  than 
the  rebel  Tyrone,  and  wished  I  had 
never  received  my  Lord  of  Essex's  ho- 
nour of  ^  knighthood.  She  is  quite 
changed  in  countenance,  and  unattired ; 
and  tnese  troubles  waste  her  much.  She 
disregardeth  every  costly  cover  that 
cometh  to  the  table,  and  taketh  little 
but  manchet  and  succory  pottage.  Every 
new  message  from  the  City  doth  disturb 
her,  and  she  frowns  on  all  the  ladies.  I 
had  a  sharp  message  from  her,  brought 
by  my  Lord  Buckhurst,  namely  this  : — 
*  Go  tell  that  witty  fellow,  my  godson, 
to  get  home ;  it  is  no  season  now  to  fool 
it  here!'  I  liked  this  as  little  as  she 
doth  my  knighthood ;  so  took  to  my 
boots,  and  returned  in  bad  weather  to 
the  plough.  I  must  not  say  much,  even 
by  this  trusty  and  sure  messenger ;  but 
the  many  evil  plots  and  designs  hath 
overcome  all  her  Highness'  sweet  temper. 
She  walks  much  in  her  privy^hamber, 
and  stamps  with  her  feet  at  ill  news,  and 
thrusts  her  rusty  sword  at  times  into  the 
arras  in  great  ra^e.  My  Lord  Buck- 
hurst is  much  witn  her,  and  few  else, 
since  the  City  business ;  but  the  dangers 
are  over,  and  yet  she  always  keeps  a 
sword  by  her  table.  I  obtained  a  snort 
audience  at  my  first  coming  to  court, 
when  her  Highness  told  me,  if  ill-counsel 
had  brought  me  so  far  from  home,  she 
wished  heaven  might  mar  that  fortune 
which  she  had  mended.  I  made  my 
peace  in  this  point,  and  will  not  leave 
my  poor  castle  of  Eclsten,  for  fear  of 
findmg  a  worse  elsewhere,  as  others 
have  done.    I  could  not  move  in  any 
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Btiit  to  senre  your  neighbour  B.,  such  was 
the  face  of  things ;  and  so  disordered  is 
all  order,  that  her  Highness  has  worn 
but  one  change  of  raiment  for  many 
days ;  and  swears  much  at  those  that 
cause  her  griefs  in  such  wise,  to  the  no 
small  discomfiture  of  all  about  her,  more 
especially  our  sweet  Lady  Arundel." 

In  the  month  of  October,  the  Queen 
summoned  her  last  Parliament !  Her 
procession  to  the  House  had  something 
gloomj  and  ominous;  the  people  stiU 
resenting  the  death  of  their  fevourite, 
Essex,  whom  they  never  could  be  taught 
to  regard  as  a  traitor  to  his  Sovereign, 
refused  to  gratify  her  ears,  as  they  had 
been  wont  to  do,  with  those  affectionate 
exclamations,  on  which  Elizabeth  had 
ever  set  so  high  ayalue. — The  following 
year  was  barren  of  domestic  incident. 
The  Queen  continued  to  pursue,  from 
habit,  amusements  for  which  she  had 
lost  all  relish.  She  went  a-Maying  to 
Mr.  Buckley's,  at  Lewisham,  and  paid 
several  other  visits  in  the  course  of  the 
year ;  but  all  her  efforts  to  chase  away 
melancholy  were  unavailing — the  image 
of  Essex  still  haunted  her  ima^nation. 
About  the  beginning  of  June,  during  a 
conversation  with  M.  de  Beaumont,  the 
French  Ambassador,  she  owned  herself 
weary  of  life ;  then,  sighing  heavily, 
whilst  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  she 
again  adverted  to  the  death  of  Essex, 
and  mentioned,  that  bein?  apprehensive, 
from  his  ambition  and  me  impetuosity 
of  his  temper,  of  his  throwing  himself 
into  some  rash  design  which  would  prove 
his  ruin,  she  had  repeatedly  counselled 
him,  durin?  the  last  two  years,  to  con- 
tent himself  with  pleasing  her,  and  to 
forbear  treating  her  with  the  insolent 
contempt  which  he  had  lately  assumed ; 
above  all,  not  to  touch  her  sceptre,  lest 
she  should  be  compelled  to  punish  him 
by  the  laws  of  England,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  her  own  laws,  which  he  had  found 
too  mild  and  favourable  to  give  him  any 
cause  of  fear;  but  that  her  advice, 
however  salutary  and  affectionate,  had 
proved  ineffectual  to  prevent  his  ruin. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  December, 
1602,  Sir  John  Harrington,  in  a  letter 
to  his  wife,  gives  the  following  melan- 
choly picture  of  the  state  of  the  Queen : — 


"  SwxET  Maix, 

**  I  herewith  send  thee,  what  I 
would  to  God  none  did  know,  some  ill- 
bodings  of  the  realm  and  its  welfai«. 
Our  dear  Queen,  my  royal  godmother, 
and  this  state's  natural  mother,  doth  now 
bear  some  show  of  human  infirmity ;  too 
fast,  for  that  evil  which  we  shall  get  by 
her  death,  and  too  slow  for  that  good 
which  she  shall  get  by  her  release  firom 
pains  and  misery.  It  was  not  many 
days  since  I  was  bidden  into  her  pre- 
sence ;  I  blessed  the  happy  moment,  and 
found  her  in  a  most  pitiable  state.  She 
bade  the  Archbishop  ask  me  if  I  had 
seen  Tyrone  ?  I  repUed,  with  revereooe^ 
that  I  had  seen  him  with  the  Lord  De- 
puty. She  looked  up  with  much  choler 
and  grief  in  her  countenance,  and  said: 
'  Oh !  now  it  mindeth  me  that  yon  were 
one  who  saw  this  man  elsewhere  ;*  allodp 
ing  to  a  conference  held  with  Essex; 
and  hereat  she  dropped  a  tear,  and  smote 
her  bosom.  She  held  in  her  hand  a 
golden  cup,  which  she  often  put  to  her 
lips ;  but,  in  truth,  her  heart  seemeth 
too  full  to  need  more  filling.  This  sight 
moved  me  to  think  of  wmit  passed  in 
Ireland ;  and,  I  trust,  she  did  not  less 
think  on  some  who  were  busier  there 
than  myself.  She  gave  me  a  message 
to  the  Lord  Deputy,  and  bade  me  come 
to  the  chamber  at  seven  o'clock.  Hereat 
some  who  were  about  her  did  marvel,  as 
I  do  not  hold  so  high  place  as  those  she 
did  not  choose  to  do  her  commands. 
Her  Majesty  inquired  of  some  matters  I 
had  written ;  and  as  she  was  pleased  to 
note  my  fanciful  brain,  I  was  not  nn- 
heedful  to  feed  her,  and  read  some  verseSy 
whereat  she  smiled  once,  and  was  pleased 
to  say :  ^  When  thou  dost  feel  creepiuff 
time  at  thy  gate,  these  fooleries  wifi 
please  thee  less;  I  am  past  relish  for 
such  mattei-s ;  thou  seest  my  bodily  meat 
doth  not  suit  me  well;  I  have  eatea 
but  one  ill-tasted  cake  since  yester- 
night.' *' 

Notwithstanding  the  state  of  bodily 
and  mental  indisposition  in  which  Har- 
rington thus  graphically  described  the 
Queen,  she  continued  to  take  her  accus- 
tomed exercises  of  riding  and  huntings 
regardless  of  the  inclemencies  of  the  sea- 
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_._.  One  day,  in  January, I60d,ihe  Tinted 
the  Lord  Admiral  at  Chelsea,  and,  about 
the  same  time,  remoTed  to  her  palace  at 
Biehmond,  for  the  benefit  of  her  declin- 
ing health.  In  the  be^:inning  of  March, 
her  iUness  suddenlj  mcreased;  and  at 
this  period  her  kinsman.  Sir  Hobert 
Carey,  arrived  from  Berwick  to  visit 
her.  In  his  Memoirs,  we  have  the  fol. 
lowing  relation  of  his  last  interview  with 
EUiaSeth : — "  When  I  came  to  court.  I 
found  tiie  Queen  ill  disposed,  and  she 
kept  her  inner  lodging ;  yet  she,  hear- 
ing of  my  arrival,  sent  for  me.  I  found 
her'  in  one  of  her  withdrawin^hambers, 
iitting  low  upon  her  cushions.  She 
aaUed  me  to  her;  I  kissed  her  hand, 
and  told  her  it  was  my  chiefcst  happi- 
■esi  to  see  her  in  safety  and  in  health, 
which  I  wished  might  long  continue. 
She  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  wrung  it 
hard,  and  said,  '  No,  Robin,  I  am  not 
wdl ;'  and  then  discoursed  with  me  of 
her  indisposition;  and  that  her  heart 
had  been  sad  and  heavy  for  ten  or 
twelve  days :  and  in  her  discourse,  she 
fetched  not  fewer  than  fortv  or  fifty  great 
iighs.  I  was  grieved  at  the  first  to  see 
her  in  this  plight,  for  in  all  my  lifetime 
I  never  knew  her  fetch  a  sigh,  but  when 
the  Queen  of  Scots  was  beheaded.  Then, 
upon  my  knowledge,  she  shed  many 
tears  and  sighs,  numifesting  her  inno- 
eenoe  that  she  never  gave  consent  to  the 
death  of  that  Queen.  I  used  the  best 
wwds  I  could  to  persuade  her  from  this 
melancholy  humour,  but  I  found  it  was 
too  deep  rooted  in  her  heart,  and  hardly 
to  be  removed.  This  was  upon  a  Sa- 
turday night,  and  she  gave  command 
that  tne  great  doeet  should  be  prepared 
for  her  to  go  to  chapel  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  next  day,  all  things  bein^  in 
leadiness,  we  long  expected  her  commg. 
After  eleven  o'clock,  one  of  the  grooms 
eame  out,  and  bade  us  make  ready  for 
tiie  private  closet — she  would  not  go  to 
tiie  great.  There  we  stayed  long  for 
her  coming,  but  at  last  she  had  cushions 
laid  for  her  in  her  privy  chamber,  hard  by 
thecloeet  door,  andthere  she  heard  service. 
"From  that  day  forward  she  grew 
worse  and  worse.  She  remained  upon 
heat  cushions  four  days  and  nights  at 
least.    All  about  her  could  not  persuade 


her  either  to  take  any  suitenaace  or  go 
to  bed.  The  Queen  grew  worse  and 
worse,  because  she  would  be  so ;  none 
about  her  being  able  to  go  to  bed.  My 
Lord  Admiral  was  sent  for  (who  by  rea- 
son of  mv  sister's  death,  who  was  his 
wife,  haa  absented  himself  some  fort- 
night from  court) ; — what  by  fair  means, 
what  by  force,  he  got  her  to  bed.  There 
was  no  hope  of  her  recovery,  because  she 
refoscd  all  remedies.  On  Wednesday, 
the  twenty-third  of  March,  she  grew 
speechless.  That  afternoon,  by  signs, 
she  called  for  her  council ;  and,  by  put- 
ting her  hand  to  her  head  when  the 
King  of  Scots  was  named  to  succeed  bar, 
they  all  knew  he  was  the  man  she  desii«d 
should  reign  after  her.  About  six  at 
night,  she  made  signs  for  the  Archbishop 
and  her  chaplains  to  come  to  her;  at 
which  time  I  went  in  with  them,  and 
sat  upon  my  knees,  full  of  tears,  to  see 
that  heavy  sight.  Her  Majesty  lay  upon 
her  back,  with  one  hand  in  the  bed  and 
the  other  without.  The  Archbishop 
kneeled  down  by  her,  and  examined  her 
first  of  her  faith ;  and  she  so  punctually 
answered  all  his  several  questions,  by 
lifting  up  her  eyes  and  holding  up  her 
hand,  that  it  was  a  comfort  to  aU  be- 
holders. After  he  had  continued  long 
in  prayer,  till  the  old  man's  knees  were 
weary,  he  blessed  her,  and  meant  to  rise 
and  leave  her.  The  Queen  made  a  sign 
with  her  hand.  My  sister  Scrope  know- 
ing her  meaning,  told  the  Archbishop 
that  the  Queen  desired  he  would  stiU 
pray.  He  did  so  for  a  long  half  hour 
after,  and  then  thought  to  leave  her. 
The  second  time  she  made  sign  to  have 
him  continue  in  prayer.  He  did  so  for 
half  an  hour  more,  with  earnest  cries  to 
God  for  her  soul's  health,  which  he 
uttered  with  that  fervencv  of  spirit  as 
the  Queen,  to  all  our  signt,  much  re- 
joiced thereat;  and  gave  testimony  to 
us  all  of  her  Christian  and  comfortable 
end.  By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and 
every  one  departed,  all  but  her  women 
that  attended  her.  Between  one  and 
two  o'clock  of  the  Thursday  morning, 
he  whom  I  left  in  the  coflferer  s  chamber, 
brought  me  word  that  the  Queen  was 
dead." 
Grief  for  the  untimely  death  of  the 
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Eatl  of  Essex,  with  which  she  had  lonfi^ 
maintained  a  secret  struggle,  hurst  forth 
tt  the  last  with  a  violence  she  could  not 
control,  and  rapidly  completed  the  decay 
of  her  constitution,  already  undermined 
by  the  cares  and  anxieties  incident  to  her 
exalted  station. 

In  "Osborne's  Memoirs  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,"  is  related  a  remarkable  anec- 
dote, on  the  authority  of  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  the  English  Ambassador  in 
Holland,  with  which  we  shall  conclude 
the  eventful  life  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary women  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dem times ; — "  The  Countess  of  Not- 
tingham, who  was  a  relation,  but  no 
friend,  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  being  on 
her  death -bed,  entreated  to  see  the 
Queen,  declaring  that  she  had  something 
on  her  mind  of  which  she  was  anxious 
to  disburthen  herself  before  she  could 
leave  this  world.  On  this  being  com- 
municated to  the  Queen,  she  immediately 
resolved  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the 
dying  Countess.  On  her  Majesty's  ar- 
nval,  and  being  conducted  into  her  apart- 
ment, the  Countess  produced  a  ring, 
which  she  said  <  the  Earl  of  Essex  had 
sent  to  her  after  his  condemnation,  with 
an  earnest  request  that  she  would  deliver 
it  to  the  Queen  in  person,  as  the  token 
by  which  he  implored  her  mercy ;  but 
which,  in  obedience  to  her  husband,  to 
whom  she  had  communicated  the  cir- 
cumstance, she  had  hitherto  withheld ; 
for  which  cruel  act  of  treachery  she  now 
humbly  entreated  the  forgiveness  of  her 
Majesty/  On  sight  or  the  precious 
ring,  Elizabeth  instantly  recognized  it 
as  one  which  she  had  herself  presented 
to  her  unhappy  favourite,  on  his  depar- 
ture for  Caaiz,  with  the  tender  promise, 
that  of  whatsoever  crimes  his  enemies 
might  have  accused  him,  or  whatsoever 
offences  he  mizht  actually  have  com- 
mitted against  ner,  on  his  returning  to 
her  that  pledge  of  her  affections,  she 
would  either  pardon  him,  or,  at  least, 
admit  him  to  justify  himself  in  her  pre- 
sence !  Transported  with  grief  and  rage, 
on  learning  the  barbarous  infidelity  of 
which  her  beloved  Essex  had  been  the 
victim,  and  herself  the  dupe,  the  Queen 
shook  in  her  bed  the  dying  Countess,  and 
exclaimed  with  iiehemenoe,  that  'God 


might    forgivo     her,     but    she 
cofld.** 

"  Returning  to  her  palace  in  a  Btat«  of 
mind  terrible  to  behold,  Elizabeth  sur- 
rendered herself,  without  a  ray  of  com- 
fort, to  the  despair  which  seized  her 
heart  on  this  fatal  disclosure.  Hence 
the  intensity  of  her  mental  sufferings — 
her  obstinate  silence,  interrupted  only 
by  sighs,  groans,  and  broken  indications 
01  a  deep-felt  sorrow  which  she  could 
not  reveal ;  hence  the  days  and  nights 
passed  by  her  on  the  floor,  reclining  on 
cushions,  afraid  to  go  to  bed,  from  an 
inward  consciousness  that  if  she  did  so 
she  would  never  rise  again — sleepless— 
her  eyes  fixed,  and  her  flnrer  pressed 
upon  ner  mouth ;  hence  all  those  hearU 
rending  symptoms  of  incurable  and  mor* 
tal  anguish,  which  gradually'  led,  in 
the  space  of  twenty  days,  to  the  la* 
mentaole  termination  oi  a  long  life 
of  power,  prospnerity,  and  national 
glory.  She  expired  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  March,  1603,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fifth  of 
her  reign." 

By  order  of  Cecil,  and  contrary  to 
Elizabeth's  en)ress  commands,  her  body 
was  embalmed.  It  was  then  conveyed 
by  water  to  Whitehall,  where  it  was 
nightly  watched  by  six  ladies,  till  the 
preparations  were  completed  for  the  fu- 
neral, which  was  solemnized  with  ro^ 
splendour  on  Thursday,  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  April.  "  The  royal  corpeej" 
says  Stowe,  "embalmed,  lappea  in 
load,  and  covered  with  purple  velvet, 
was  laid  on  a  chariot,  drawn  by  four 
great  horses,  trapped  in  black  velvet; 
on  the  body  was  placed  a  wax  efi%y  of 
Elizabeth  in  her  parliament  robes,  with 
a  crown  on  her  head,  and  a  sceptre  in 
her  hand.  The  mourners,  in  black, 
were  about  one  thousand,  and  consisting 
of  the  nobility,  the  honourable  of  estate, 
the  officers  and  servants  of  the  royal 
household,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Royal 
Chapel,  the  choir  of  the  college^  and 
many  otliers,  conveyed  the  body,  in 


*  Lingard  rejects  the  storj  of  the  ringv 
because  it  has  not  been  mentioned  hy  anv  of 
those  who  have  related  the  occarronoea  of  the 
Queen's  malady;  and,  indeed,  as  it  rests 
only  on  historical  tradition,  its  satheatiei^ 
most  be  deemed  doubtful. 
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Jtmii  state,  from  Whitehall  to  Westmin- 
•ter  Abbey,  where,  after  Anthony  Wood, 
lUshop  of  Chichester,  had  preached  a 
kamed  funeral  sermon,  it  was  interred 
with  the  usual  -ceremonies  in  the  vault 
of  her  grandfather,  Henry  the  Seyentb, 
in  his  most  beautiftil  chapel ;  and  in  the 
nme  grave  with  her  sbter,  Mary,  Queen 
•f  Ei^land.  *^  As  the  funeral  procession 
passed  through  Westminster,"  proceeds 
the  quaint  chronicler,  "the  City  was 
surcharged  with  multitudes  of  aU  sorts 
€f  peopk  in  the  streets,  houses,  windows, 
loids,  and  gutters,  that  came  to  see  the 
obsequie.  And  when  they  beheld  her 
•tatne,  or  picture,  lying  upon  the  cof- 
fin, set  forth  in  royal  robes,  having  a 
crown  upon  the  head  thereof,  and  a  ball 
and  sceptre  in  either  hand;  there  was 
rach  a  general  sighing,  groaning  and 
weeping,  as  the  like  hath  not  been  seen 
or  known  in  the  memory  of  man ;  neither 
doth  any  historian  mention  any  people, 
time,  or  state,  to  make  like  lamentation, 
for  the  death  of  their  sovereign."  Her 
successor,  James  the  First,  erected  a 
noble  monument  to  her  memory,  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Amongst  the  com- 
plimentary  epitaphs  hong  up  in  her 
honour,  in  numerous  churches,  through- 
out the  realm,  occur  the  following : — 

*  If  rojal  virtues  ever  adorned  our  crown : 
If  ever  mildness  shined  in  majesty : 
If  ever  honour,  honoured  true  renown : 
If  ever  courage  dwelt  in  clemency : 
If  ever  Princess  put  all  Princes  down : 
Fot  temperance, prowess,  prudence,  equity : 
This,  this  was  she,  that  in  dispite  of  deaUi, 
LiTSS  still  admired,  adored  Elizabeth." 

''  In  Bohun's  Character  of  QueenEliza- 
beth,"  we  have  the  following  description 
of  her  habits  of  li^,  amusements,  and 
magnificence : — ^'  First,  in  the  morning, 
she  spent  some  time  at  her  devotions ; 
then  she  betook  herself  to  the  dispatch 
of  her  civil  affairs ;  reading  letters ;  dic- 
tating answers ;  considering  what  should 
be  brought  before  the  council,  and  con- 
sulting .with  her  ministers.  When  she 
had  been  thus  occupied,  she  would  walk 
in  a  shady  garden,  or  pleasant  gallery, 
without  any  other  attendance  than  that 
of  a  few  learned  men.  Then  she  took 
her  coach,  and  passed,  iu  the  sight  of 
her  people,  to  the  neighbouring  groves 
and  fields,  and  sometimes  would  hunt  or 


hawk.  There  was  scarce  a  day  but  sho 
employed  some  part  of  it  in  reading  and 
study;  sometimes  before  she  entered 
upon  her  state  affairs,  sometimes  after 
them.  She  slept  little,  seldom  drank 
wine,  was  sparing  in  her  diet,  and  a  re- 
ligious observer  of  the  fasts  and  festivals 
of  the  Church.  She  sometimes  dined 
alone,  but  generally  had  some  of  her 
friends  with  her.  At  supper  she  would 
divert  herself  with  her  attendants  and 
Mends ;  and  if  they  made  her  no  an- 
swer, would  put  them  upon  mirth  and 
Sleasant  discourse  with  ^at  civility, 
he  would  then  also  admit  Tarleton,  a 
famous  comedian  and  pleasant  talker, 
and  other  such  men,  to  divert  her  with 
stories  of  the  town,  and  the  common 

i'ests  and  accidents.  She  would  recreate 
lerself  with  a  game  of  chess,  dancing  or 
sinnng.  She  would  often  play  at  cards, 
and  if  at  any  time  she  happened  to  win, 
she  would  be  sure  to  demand  the  money. 
She  was  waited  on  in  her  bed-chamber 
by  married  ladies  of  the  nobility ;  the 
Marchioness  of  Winchester,  Lady  War- 
wick, and  Lady  Scrope ;  and  here  she 
would  seldom  suffer  any  to  visit  her  but 
Leicester,  Hatton,  Essex,  Nottingham, 
and  Raleieh.  Some  ladj  always  slept  in 
her  chamber;  and  besides  her  guards, 
there  was  always  a  gentleman  of  good 
quality,  and  some  others,  up  in  the  next 
cham&r  to  wake  her  if  anything  extra- 
ordinary happened.  She  loved  a  prudent 
and  moderate  habit  in  her  private  apart- 
ment, and  conversation  with  her  own 
servants;  but  when  she  appeared  in 
public,  she  was  ever  richly  adorned  with 
the  most  valuable  clothes ;  set  off  again 
with  much  gold,  and  jewels  of  inesti- 
mable value ;  and  on  such  occasions  she 
ever  wore  high  shoes,  that  she  might 
seem  taller  than  indeed  she  was.  The 
first  day  of  the  Parliament,  she  would 
appear  in  a  robe  embroidered  with 
pearls;  the  royal  crown  on  her  head, 
the  golden  ball  in  her  left  hand,  and  the 
sceptre  in  her  right ;  and,  as  she  never 
failed  then  of  the  loud  acclamations  of 
her  people,  so  she  was  ever  pleased 
with  them,  and  went  along  in  a  kind  of 
triumph,  with  all  the  ensigns  of  majesty. 
The  royal  name  was  ever  venerable  to 
the  English  people;  but  this  Queen's 
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name  was  more  sacred  than  any  of  her  regal  magnificence  when  foreign  ambas- 

anccstors.  In  the  furniture  of  her  palaces  sadors  were  present.    At  these  times  she 

she  ever  affected  magnificence  and  an  would  also  have  vocal  and  instmmental 

extraordinary  splendour.    She  adorned  music  during  dinner ;  and  after  dinner, 

the  galleries  with  pictures  by  the  best  dancing." 

artists ;  the  walls  she  covered  with  rich  Rapin  says,  she  is  accused  of  not  beinc 
tapestries.  She  was  a  true  lover  of  so  chaste  as  she  affected  to  appear ;  mi 
jewels,  pearls,  all  sorts  of  precious  stones,  that  some  assert  that  there  are  now  in 
gold  and  silver  plate,  rich  beds,  fine  England  the  descendants  of  a  daughter 
couches  and  chariots,  Persian  and  Indian  she  had  by  Leicester.  Linnid  gives 
carpets,  statues,  medals,  &c.,  which  she  credit  to  a  report  that  she  had  a  son  1^ 
would  purchase  at  greatpriccs.*  Hamp-  Leicester,  who,  under  the  name  of  Ar- 
ton  Court  was  the  most  richly  fumisliedof  thur  Dudley,  lived  for  some  time  at  Ma- 
all  her  palaces ;  and  here  she  had  caused  drid,  and  was  honoured  by  the  King  of 
her  naval  victories  against  the  Spaniards  Spain  with  the  distinctions  due  to  royalty, 
to  be  worked  in  fine  tapestries,  and  laid  Dr.  Walker  says,  it  is  amazing  that 
up  among  the  richest  pieces  of  her  Hume  should  record  of  Queen  Eluabeih 
wardrobe.  When  she  made  any  public  such  consummate  vice  and  abandonment 
feasts,  her  tables  were  magnificently  as  he  does,  and  yet  struggle  to  ally  all 
seiTed,  and  many  side-tables  adorned  her  actions  with  moral  or  political  vir- 
with  rich  plate.  At  these  times,  many  tue.  He  tells  us,  she  was  so  passionate 
of  the  nobility  waited  on  her  at  table,  and  vulvar  as  to  beat  her  maids  of  ho- 
She  made  the  greatest  displays  of  her  nour.    Her  avarice,  in  some  measure, 

he  allows,  induced  her  to  take  one  hmi- 

th^.''^SS^'S!^^:r.rn.^?:l<jfa?l?t''!S  toKi.thousand  pounds  from  the  booty  of 

death,  three  thousand  complete  habits  were  lialei^h,   and  to  countenance   Drake'i 

fonnd  <a  her  wardrobe,  with  a  numerous  col-  pillaging  the  Spaniards,   even    during 

lection  of  jewellery,  for  the  most  part  pre-  peace ;  and  the  same  passion  prevented 

sents,  which  she  received  from  petitioners,  €  __  i   '  .  #•  _  ▼  «;««„*««  ««;««.  «.,ili.     ai. 

fh)m  her  courUers,  and  from  those  whom  she  *l®'  1<>^«  for  Leicester  ffoingfiirthcr  than 

had  honoured  by  visits  at  their  mansions.  The  the  ^ve — for  she  ordered  his  goods  tO 

following  extracts  from  a  MS.  in  the  British  be  disposed  of  at  a  public  sale,  to  reim- 

Museum,  entitled  "A  Book  of  Queen  Eliza-  ^^^^  y^^^^^f  ^f  ^j^^                   j^j  l^  j^ 

beths  Jewels,"   taken  in  July,  1587,  may,  ,  ,           t>  i.    •  i     i.      "v  ."'*-•*. "^ 

perhaps,  amuse  the  reader.  owed  her.     But  violent  as  this  passion 

''  Item,  One  little  flower  of  gold,  with  a  fng  was,  it  was  still  weaker,  as  Hume  ob- 

*^^'®*l?lJ?'**^***®?**"»?***'""'®'»*"^*"T"?y*'  serves,  than  her  lustful  appetite;  for  it 

"brJjUi?*^'^^"^"'^  This  was  probably  j^  computed  hj  Lord  Burf^h,  that,  not 

"/tern,  A  little  bottle  of  amber,  with>a  foot  to  mention  Leicester,  Hatton,  Mounyoy, 

of  gold ;  and,  on  the  top  thereof,  a  bear  with  and  other  paramours,  the  value  of  her 

tePlTvi^'^*'^^"*"'*****'""^^**'"  P^*^  to  Essex  alone  amounted  to  three 

"/<«m,  A  tooth-pick  of  gold,  like  a  bittern's  bundred  thousand  pounds.     Hume  also 

claw,  garnished  with  four  diamonds,  four  ru-  informs  US,  that  her  politics  were  usuallT 

bies  and  four  emeralds;  being  all  but  sparks,  ftlll  of  dupUcity  and  artifice,   and  that 

''/tern,  A  nutcracker  of  gold,  irarnished  with  au-.              i.'i-j           ^,.     ^^ 

sparks  of  diamonds."      ^  ^**               ""  they  never  tnumphed  so  much  in  any 

When  Hentzner  saw  Elizabeth,   In  her  contrivances  as  in  those  which  were  eon- 

Bixty-seventh  year,  she  wore  false  hair,  and  joined  with  coquetry.    He  further ahoWl 

tt.tr';.  hTvf  ;  iWu'TSf  he?  MVt^SJ  us  that  ehe  U  an  «tter  d««g.rd  for 

Wigs,  or  rather  head-dresses ;  they  are  called  truth,  by  Stating  that,  after  promising 

at  the  head  of  the  page  "  attiera."  to  support  the  Scottish  malcontents,  ihi 

"-'*«»»  One  caul  of  hair,  set  with  pearls,  in  secretly  seduced  the  leaders  of  them  to 

''"^ft^  oir^'Srof  hair,  set  with  pearls  of  ^^^^^  ^^^^5^  ^^he  ambassadors  of  France 

sundry  sort  and  bigness,  with  seed  pearl  be-  and  spam  that  she  had  not  incited  them, 

tween  them,  choTeron-wise,  one  hundred  and  and  the   instant  she  had  extorted  tllis 

"^/^"'6ne  caul,  with  nine  trueJorea  of  confession,  she  chased  them  from  her 

pearl,  seven  buttons  of  gold;  In  each  button  Presence,  called  them  unworthv  traitora, 

« mby."  and  so  forth.    Hume  also  tells  ua  that 
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malignity  made  an  ingredient  in  her  How  so,  alas  i  fbniooth  it  is, 

character.    Her  conduct  to  Mary,  Queen  ?*?!!:.?If  V!2l^.rJ*''^l«*n'S'!5; 

m  a     A.                  V.              1.1      f  aL   x,        J.  *-^  woman  s  breast,  by  passing  art, 

€i  Scots,  proTes  her  capable  of  the  basest  Hath  harbour  d  safe  the  lion's  heart, 

treachery,   and  of    deliberate  murder.  And  featiy  fixed,  with  all  good  grace, 

Now,  with  such  an  aTowed  accumula-  To  8EBPKXT'BA«tti  an  ahoel /ace." 

S^Ud^"i^'tSa:T^^5  Wo  conclude  the  «e™d„  of  one  of 

*  5       '  I  »j"*6>  "«»**6*"«'/>   ****^..r*/»  the  most  revered  of  £n&rlands80Yerci£ms, 

it  tod  only  to  the  pemetration  of  crimes,  ..  q  y^  ^        ,  ^^  „„t^^^  „f  j^;, 

S.«  ^    I.Z"  ***''™«  "f  ''^""'  nation,  the  nurse  of  this  church ;  the 

PeAap^tho  dith  of  no  soTereign  oc-  «^°1  of  womanhood,  the  envy  and  ei- 

5    TIvL    __!j  lis  _    *       iT    _  ample  of  foreiffn  nations ;  thewonderof 

^^^.^TZtJm^^^  tim^e-how  sw^t  and  sacred  shall  thy 

ne^wg^L^httlv^^^^^^^^  memorybe  to  aU  posterity!    How  ex^ 

body  from  KShmond  to  Whitehall,  was  ,^^^L^!l„^r,„^^          ?!?'^; 'u 

treily  admired:—  learmng,  valour  and  wisdom,  hy  which 

»       '  ^^  she  might  justly  challenge  to  be  the 

•The  Queen  was  brought  by  water  to  White-  queen  of  men !   So  learned  was  she,  that 

The  oan  at  every  stroke  did  tears  let  fall ;  «>f  ^^}^  ?i^e  present  answer  to  ambas- 

Mora  dung  about  the  barge :  fish  under  sadors  m  their  own  tongues ;  so  yahant, 

water  that,  like  Zisca's  drum,  she  made  the 

^%iMt^  *^**  ^"^  ^^''        *''*°'  proudest  Romanist  to  miake  ;  so  wise, 

I  think  the  bargemen  might,  with  easier  that  whatsoever  fell  out  happily  against 

thighs,  the  common  adversary  in  France,  Nether. 

Have  rowed  her  thither  in  her  people's  land,  Ireland,  it  was  by  themselves  as- 

For'^SiUjver  thus  much  my  thoughts  bribed  to  her  policy.     Why  should  I 

have  seann'd,  speak  of  her  lon|^  and  successful  govem- 

fflie  would  have  come  by  water,  had  she  mcnt,  of  her  miraculous  preservations, 

eome  by  land."  ^f  jj^y  famous  victories ;  wherein  the  wa- 

The  foUowinfi"  lines  occur  in  one  of  ters,  wind,  fire,  and  earth  fought  for 

the  Cottonian  MSS.,  in  the  hand-writ-  us,  as  if  they  had  been  in  pay  under  her ; 

ing  of  Camden,  the  historian.  of  her  excellent  laws  and  careful  execu- 

"Whom  princes  serve,  and  realms  obey,  tion  ?     Many  daughters  have  done  wor- 

The  greatest  of  Briton  kings  begot ;  thily,  hut  thou  cxcellcst  them  all.   Such 

Sbettme  abroad  e'en  yesterday,  was  the  sweetness  of  her  government, 

When  such  as  saw  her  knew  her  not:  „„  j  „„«i,  ♦!,«  p«««  ^e  «,:-«««:«  v««  i«— 

For  on«  would  ween,  that  stood  afar,  ^^^  such  the  fear  of  misery  m  her  loss. 

Ska  were  as  other  women  are.  that  many  worthy  Christians  desired  that 

la  truth,  it  fares  much  otherwise;  t^^ir  eyes  might  be  closed  hefore  hers. 

For  whilst  they  think  they  see  a  queen,  Every  one  pointed  to  her  white  hairs, 

It  comes  to  pass,  ye  can  devise  and  said,  With  th^t  peaceable  Leontius, 

That  eamiot  view  her  stedfiutly.  a  flooo. 
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Atna'l  pKrmtagt—BirtK^Ediwation — Orkney  and  Shetland  Itia — Jamet  IKe  SuOk 
e/SmtJaiid  reiohei  to'  inarrt/  a  Friticea  of  Dismark — Ohtaekt — Ha  at  itngth 
«wj  on  Anne—The  belrothmtnt—Anm  emiartt  for  Scotland— It  drivm  tf 
itornu  to  Noneay — Jamei  goes  m  ptrum  to  fetch  her  home — Xarrie»  her  at 
Up'lO'~Take>  her  to  Copenhagen,  ichere  they  pan  the  vnnter  with  her  rtlatieei 
— Se  eendaett  htr  Ui  Scotland — Her  tormetion — BothKellendlheiciUhet — FriMi 
Henry  bom,  and  cemigned,  according  to  cmlem,  to  the  keeping  of  Earl  Man — 
Anne  duirci  to  bring  him  Bp  himelf — The  King  ohjeeti — lirnjagai  ttrife — Biaa- 
beth  bom — The  Govrria  pht — Annii  bau  euapicioiu  of  the  Kmg — Suin  of  llu 
Suthttm — JVi'no  Charla  bum — Am\£»  kindneu  to  Beatrice  fiuthvtn. 

^  HNE  of  Denmark,  ft 
IftU  FrinccEs  of  iufcrigc 
^  ^  intellect,  and  the  first 
_  .  .  Consort  of 
I  Great  Britain,  was 
a  the  second- bom  child 
#  of  Frederick  the  Be- 
t  cond,  King  of  Den- 
mark, and  his  nif«,  Sophia,  diiughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Heeklenburg.  She  Qrat  sate 
the  light  at  ficanderburg,  In  Dcccmher, 
1575.  She  rcceiTcd  but  a  superficial  edu- 
cation, and  euch  was  tlie  etiquette  of  the 
Daniflh  Court,  or  the  neglect  of  hernur--- 
that  she  could  not  wait  till  after  she 
entered  her  (enth  year.     Aa  Denmark 


had,  in  the  preceding  century,  pawned  the 
■overeignty  of  the  Orknej  and  Shetland 
iaies  to  ScoUand,  it  waa  resolicd,  about 
the  year  ISSl,  to  entirely  relinquish  the 
sovereignty  to  the  Scottinh  crown,  ou 
condi^on  that  the  young  Monareh, 
James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  him  who 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Elizuheth  aa- 
eonded  the  tlironc  of  England,  and  af- 
terwards assumed  the  title  of  Jamca  the 
First,  Kingof  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
thould  marrf  one  of  the  Danish  King's 


amhafsadors  to  King  James,  in  Scot- 
land, with  an  offer  of  Iho  cboicB  in 
marriage  of  his  two  daughters,  liliubeth 
or  Anne,  both  of  whom  had  been  edn- 
cated  Bs  staunch  Lutherans,  and  with 
iostructions,  that  in  case  James  felt  no 
inclination  to  accept  the  offer,  to  de- 
mand the  immediate  rcfltitution  of  the 
Orkneys  and  the  Shetlands;  which, 
although  but  small  barren  islands,  ara 
of  great  value  to  the  British  crown,  m 


marriage  waa  a  subject  of  ci 

between  his  captive  muther,  Mary,  Q 

of  Scota,  and  his  malcb-marring  god- 
mother, Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England. 
Mar;  being  Catholic,  and,  moreoref, 
aniioaa  to  strengthen  the  power  ef 
Scotland  against  England,  wished  him 
to  wed  one  of  the  daughters  of  King 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spuing  wbiM 
Elizabeth  declared  she  would  pay  the 
whole  expense  of  the  wedding,  if  be 
would  take  to  wife  Gustavus  Vasa's 
graud-dftughlcT,  the  Protealant  FrinceH 
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of  Sweden.    The  gpYemment  of  Scot- 
land, howBTer,  bein?  anxious  to  retain 
possession  of  the  Omieys,  and  desirous 
to  avoid  a  nayal  war  with  their  powerful 
neighbour,  Frederick  the  Second,  gave 
the  Danish  ambassadors  a  cordial  recep- 
tion, and  dispatched  James's  old  schom- 
master,   Peter  Tonng,  to  the  court  of 
Denmark,  to  forward  the  arrangements 
for  the  match.    Meanwhile,  £lizabeth, 
who,  by  briberjr  and  other  means,  had 
secured  the  majority  in  the  Scottish  Go- 
yemment,  brought  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
to  the  block,  and  succeeded  in  delaying 
the  Danish  match  for  about  three  years. 
At   the  close  of  1587|  the    exaspe- 
rated King    of    Denmark   threatened 
Scotland    with  war,    if   the    Orkneys 
were    not   promptly   restored.      King 
James  took  the  hint,   and  a^n  dis- 
patched Peter  Toung,  and  with   him, 
Crownel  Stuart,  to  the  Danish  Court. 
In  the  summer  of  1588,  these  commis- 
sioners returned,    "well  rewardit  and 
well  contentit,"  and  reported  so  favour- 
ably of   the  Princesses;    pronouncing 
them    to  be   "braw  lassies,"    with  a 
"routhie   tocher**   [j>Ientiful   marriage 
portion!  that  James  instantly  dispatched 
Crownel  Stuart  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's, to  conclude  the  match  with  the 
Danish  King^s  eldest  daughter.     Just 
as  this  embassy  had   embarked,    and 
through  the  intrigues  of   Queen  Eli- 
zabeth,  who  took  infinite  pleasure  in 
traversing  the  matrimonial  desires  of  all 
within  her  reach,  commissioners  from 
the  King  of  Navarre  landed  in  Scot- 
land, and  offered  to  James  the  hand  of 
Katherine  of  Navarre,  a  Princess  old 
enough  to  be  his  mother.    With  the  ob- 
ject of  this  commission,  Elizabeth,  with 
all  speed,  acquainted  the  Danish  sove- 
reign ;  who,  on  discovering  that  the  in- 
formation was  correct,  flew  in  a  rage, 
told  the  Scotch  ambassadors  to  their 
faces,   they  were  a  set  of  cheats ;  be- 
trothed his  eldest  daughter  to  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  vowed  to  regain  the 
sovereignty  of  his  islands,  cost  him  what 
it  might.     The  Scotch  ambassadors  en- 
deavoured to  soothe  him,  and  after  much 
bickering,  it  was  arranged  that  James 
should  wed  his  younger  aaughter,  Anne, 
if  the  espousals  took  place  before  the 


first  of  May,  1589 ;  but,  if  not,  the  en- 
gagement should  then  be  null  and  void, 
and    the    islands  should   be  restored. 
When  the    Scotch  commissioners    re- 
turned, thej  brought  to  James  an  ex- 
quisite miniature  of  the  beautiM  Anne 
of  Denmark,  which  so  excited  his  love, 
that  shortly  afterwards    he    told    his 
council,  that  "having prayed  andavised 
with  God  aboon  twa  weeks,  he  had  re- 
solvit  to  wed  bonnie  Anne  of  Denmark.*' 
The  majority  of  the  council  being  the 
paid    creatures    of    Queen    Elizaoeth, 
strongly  opposed  the  match  ;  but  James, 
impressed  with  a  belief  that,  to  secure 
the  royal  lassie,   "  she  must  be  wooed 
and  married,  and  a* "  before  the  first  of 
May,  1589,  effectually  terminated  their 
artnd  procrastination,  by  paying   the 
artisans  of  Edinburgh,  to  rise  in  insur- 
rection in  favour  of  the  Danish  match ; 
an  uprising,   which    so    alarmed    the 
council,  that  they  instantly  dispatched 
the  Earl  Marshal  of  Scotland,  the  Con- 
stable of  Dundee,  and  the  Lord  Andrew 
Keith,    to    Denmark,    to    espouse  the 
Princess  Anne,   in  the   Kings    name. 
Meanwhile,   the   death  of  the  Danish 
Monarch,  which  took  place  at  the  close 
of  1588,  deprived  Anne  of  the  rank  of  a 
reigning  King's  daughter,  and,  indeed, 
so  altered  the  position  of  affairs,  that, 
although  James  s  proxies  did  not  reach 
Denmark  before  the  middle  of  June, 
more  than  six  weeks  after  the.  extreme 
time  specified  for  the  betrothment,  by 
the  late   Frederick    the   Second,  they 
met  with  a  cordial  reception,  and  on 
the  twentieth  of  August,  1589,  Anne 
was  married  by  proxy  to  the  King  of 
Scots,  at  the  strongly  fortifica  castle  of 
Croncnbuig,  in  the  island  of  Zealand. 

In  September,  the  Scotch  proxies  and 
the  royal  bride  embarked  with  their  re- 
tinue for  Scotland,  with  a  fleet  of  eleven 
ships,  under  the  command  of  Peter 
Munch,  the  Danish  Admiral.  But  they 
had  scarcely  put  to  sea,  when  a  violent 
tempest  arose,  and  although  by  strenuous 
exertions  they  twice  obtained  a  glimpse 
of  the  Scottish  coast,  they  were,  at  last, 
driven  by  the  adverse  winds  to  take 
refuge  in  a  sound  in  Norway.  Here 
the  young  Queen  landed,  and  at  the  in- 
hospitable village  of  Upslo^  sought  shel- 
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tor  from  the  serere  frost  which  then 
set  in,  and  bound  the  country  aroundin 
fetters  of  ice.  Meanwhile  a  young 
Bane,  named  Stephen  Beal,  braved  the 
winds  and  the  waves,  and  succeeded 
in  carrying  the  news  of  her  disasters 
to  her  spouse,  who,  resolving,  like 
a  true  lover,  to  go  in  person  and 
fetch  her  home,  sailed  for  Norway,  with 
a  small  squadron  of  five  little  vessels,  on 
the  twenty-second  of  October.  After 
encountering  a  violent  gale,  which  well 
nigh  wrecked  the  tiny  squadron,  the 
adventurous  James  landed  at  Slaikray, 
in  Norway,  on  the  twenty-eighth ;  and 
travelling  from  thence  through  a  bar- 
ren country,  where  only  ice  and  snow 
predominated ;  at  last,  after  a  diligent 
search,  reached  the  wretched  village  of 
XJpslo,  on  the  nineteenth  of  November ; 
and  immediately  at  his  coming,  and 
without  previous  notice  of  his  arrival, 
"  passed  m  quitly,"  says  the  chronicler, 
"with  bruites  [oobtsj  and  all,  to  her 
highness,  Anne,  and  saluted  her  with  a 
kiss ;  quhilk  she  refusit,  as  not  being 
the  form  of  her  country.  But  after  a 
few  words  privately  spoken  between  his 
Majesty  and  her,  farailiarite  ensued." 
On  the  following  Sunday,  James  married 
Anne,  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
the  time  and  place  permitted ;  and  the 
next  morning,  in  compliance  with  an 
old  Scottish  custom,  he  made  her  a  grant 
of  the  valuable  lordship  of  Dunferm- 
line, in  "  morrowing  gift."  At  this 
period  the  winter  storms  raged  with 
such  fury  at  Upslo,  that  James  relin- 
quished the  idea  of  returning  to  Scot- 
land till  tke  ensuing  spring.  And  whilst 
the  royal  pair  were  passing  their  honey- 
moon, with  all  the  joy  the  fierce  freezing 
season  and  rugged  country  would  per- 
mit, ambassadors  from  Anne's  mother, 
Sophia,  arrived,  with,  an  invitation  for 
them,  if  possible,  to  cross  the  mountains 
and  pass  the  winter  with  her  at  Copen- 
hagen. The  invitation  was  accepted; 
and  James  and  his  bride,  after  encoun- 
tering appalling  dangers,  succeeded  in 
crossing  tlie  icy  snow-shrouded  Nor- 
wegian Alps,  and  on  the  twenty-first  of 
January,  voyaged  over  the  stormy  Sound 
from  Sweden  to  Zealand,  and  were  wel- 
comed to  Croiicnburg  Castle  by  Anne's 


mother,  the  Qaeen  Bc^gent,  Sophia;  her 
brother,  the  young  Kmg,  Christian  the 
Fourth ;  the  Duke  of  Srunswick,  who 
was  about  to  wed  her  sister  EUzabeth, 
and  the  leading  noUes  and  ladies  of  the 
Danish  Court.  Here  the  royal  pair 
were  again  married  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Lutheran  Church;  and  as 
Anne*s  dower,  the  Danish  govonment 
surrendered  to  James  the-kmff  disputed 
sovereignty  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetlaiid 
isles,  and  also  agreed  to  pay  him  by  in- 
stalments the  sum  of  lorty  thousand 
crowns.  The  royal  wedding  was  cele- 
brated by  wild  uproarious  carouses  and 
disgraceful  drinking  bouts,  which  only 
more  firmly  rooted  in  James  t^t  de- 
basing vice  of  inebriation,  in  which, 
from  his  earliest  youth,  he  was  wont  to 
indulge.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
council,  he  says,  **  We  are  at  Cronen- 
burg,  drinking  and  driving  in  the  auld 
style."  After  waiting  to  witness  the 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and 
Elizabeth  of  Denmark,  James  and  his 
bride,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the 
Scottish  council,  sailed  from  Cronen- 
butg  on  the  twenty-second  of  April, 
1590 ;  and  after  a  pleasant  voyage,  land- 
ed at  Leith,  on  the  first  of  the  suc- 
ceeding month.  Here  they  tarried  till 
the  sixth,  when  they  proceeded  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  both  ^ne  and  the  King 
were  welcomed  by  the  nobles  and  the 
populace  with  a  frenzy  of  delight. 

James's  first  care,  on  reaching  Edin- 
burgh, was  to  provide  for  his  Queen  a 
splendid  coronation ;  and  as  he  was  not 
worth  a  pound  of  "ready  sillar,"  ho 
begged  loans  and  benevolences  from  hii 
lairds,  telling  them,  in  his  own  quaint 
manner,  "  Ye  would  na  that  your  King 
suld  seem  an  unco  scrub  at  sic  a  time? 
And  from  those  he  could  not  borrow  ha 
begged,  saying,  <'Ye  will  rather  hurt 
yoursel  vera  far,  than  gloam  out  the 
poverty  of  your  Prince."  On  Sunday, 
the  seventeenth  cf  May,  the  coronation 
was  solemnised  according  to  the  ancient 
ritual,  and  with  all  attainable  pomp  ud 
magnificence,  by  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  a 
minister,  assisted  by  the  Duke  of  Lenox, 
the  Lord  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  David 
Lindsay.  The  coronation  festivities 
lasted  till  the  middle  of  June,  when  tfcn 
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King  Bnd  Queen  paid  a  ifaart  m..  .. 
the  rojal  pakce  of  Falkland,  vhithn 
die  Qoeea  Temored  to  her  dower  patsce 
ef  DnnleTmliite,  where  the  bad  Ksicely 
•iriTed,  whai  hei  dower  and  Terenue 
wme  Anally  Mnuged,  and  hei  hoiuehold 
^^Miinted. 

At  ttaii  period,  Fnincie  Stnart,  that 
Bephflw  of  the  late  turbulent  Hepburn, 
£ari  of  Bothwell,  to  whom  King  Jamce 
had  granted  the  title  of  DoChwell,  and 
who  for  Bome  time  had  eheruhed  bop« 
of  nicceeding  to  the  erown  of  Scotland, 
was  accused  of  haring  induced  ecrtain 
witchea  to  laite  the  tempeeta  that  had 
well  tiigh  abipwieclced  the  Queen  on 
her  late  voyage.  Bothwell  boldly  de- 
clared the  charge  naundleas,  but  aa 
nerybody,  bom  the  Kin^  down  to  the 
■aeaneit  peasant,  beliemt  in  wiiardi, 
witchea,  and  witchcraft  hii  leasoa- 
■Ue  defence  waa  not  liateBcd  to  ;  and  to 
make  the  natter  w«ae,  eerertil  ciazy 
rid  women  sought  their  own  destmc- 
tioD,  by  ToluulaTily  giving  themaohea 
up  aa  wilcbea,  and  confesiing  that  thcv 
had  leagued  with  the  aiatera  of  their 
diabolical  craA,  in  Scotland  and  Nor- 
way, againat  the  Queen ;  and  that  by 
baptizing  a  (M,  end  then  tying  four 
jointa  of  a  dead  man  to  poor  puasy'e 
net,  and  flinging  her  into  the  sea ; 
•t  the  same  time  londly  crying  oat, 
"Behold  thereia  no  deceit  uooDgstiu," 
they  had  raised  the  aCorm  which  drove 
her  Majesty  to  Korway  for  refuge,  with 
the  intention  of  drowning  her.  Annia 
8hnpeon,one  of  these  mano-maniaca,  of 
her  own  &ee  will  coofesied  that  she  had 
thus  written  to  Uariiin  Lenchop,  a 
witch  at  Leith. 

"Harion  Lenchop,  ye  tal  warn  the 
mat  of  the  sisters  to  raise  the  wind  this 
day,  at  eleven  hoars,  to  stop  the  Queen's 
coining  to  Scothiad." 

The  next  day,  she  declared  before  the 
Muneil,  that,  in  compliance  with  this 
warning,  the  whole  aiaterbood  of  Scolch 
•orceresses,  to  tbe  number  of  two  bua- 
dred,  met  together  at  the  midnight  banc, 
It  some  ruins  in  the  neighbouiLood  of 
Leith,  and  after  perfonniag  a  lot  of  ab- 
~  '  '  i,  which  want  of  spoce 


nevents 
they,  «i 


hair,  all  put  to  sea :  each  one  eaitied  a 
flagon  of  wine,  and  embarked,  not  in  a 
boat,  but  in  a  separate  sieve,  and  tbtj 
all  floated  merrily  on.  chatting  and  quail- 
ing their  wine,  till  they  reached  Korth 
Uerwiclc  church,  wbirc  they  landed,  and 
forming  a  circle,  danced  round  and 
round,  singing  in  chorus — 

Git  ye  ■ill  not  ^  befon, 

Every  one  believed  this  absurd  fiction 
but  Jamca  ;  and  Annis,  to  conrince  him 
that  she  waa  a  real  witch,  and  had  deal- 
ings with  the  evil  one,  called  him  aaide 


aU  that  had  paesed  belweea  him  and  the 
Qneen  when  they  first  met  in  Iv'orway.* 
Accordingly,  Annia  Simpson,  alter  a 
'- — 'by  trial,  which  served  but  to  in- 
1  the  absurd  belief  in  witchcraft 


tcerriel,  and  aflerwards  irunl. 

Bothwell,  on  finding  hiraeclf  impli- 
cated in  tbe  cnnfcuioua  uf  Annia  Simp- 
sou,  escaped  from  prison ;  and  from  that 
day  till  the  winter  of  1593,  continued  to 
alarm  the  Queen  and  her  attendants,  by 
making  desuitflry  attocka  on  whotever 
palucc  her  hlajcsty  happened  to  aojoum 
in.  His  object,  he  gave  out,  was  not  to 
do  ^rsanai  injury  to  any  one,  but  to 
Dbtain  an  auditnce  with  the  King,  to 
apologize  to  him,  and  to  endeavour  to 
convince  bim  that  ho  had  had  no  deal- 
ings with  the  witches,  and   that 


Maitland.  The  aim,  however,  of  Black 
Bothwell,  aa  he  woa  called  after  bis 
eecape  from  prison,   waa  higher  than 


)  affected  great  humility,  h 
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made  James  and  Anne  his  prisoners,  and 
BO  detained  them  till  the  K^eat  enemy  of 
his  faction,  Chancellor  Maitland,  was 
displaced  and  banished  from  court. 

In  February,  1594,  Anne's  first-bom — 
a  son — entered  the  world,  at  Stirling 
Castle — an  eyent  which  destroyed  the 
hopes  of  BothweU,  depriyed  him  of  his 
partizans,  and  forced  him  to  seek  refuge 
in  France,  where  he  died,  a  few  years 
afterwards.  The  rojal  babe  was  chris- 
tened Henry  Fredenck,  with  the  baptis- 
mal rites  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland;  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  took 
upon  herself  the  office  of  godmother, 
sent  b)r  her  proxy,  as  a  **  rod-baim  gift" 
to  the  infant  Uenry,  a  rich  cupboara  of 
gold  and  silyer  plate,  which  being  of 
great  yalue,  and  James  being  much  in 
want  of  money,  **  was  soon  meltet  and 
spendit." 

The  christening,  which  was  solem- 
nized with  regal  pomp  and  gfreat  re- 
joicing, gaye  infinite  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned ;  but  immediately  afterwards 
commenced  a  time  of  domestic  trouble 
for  the  royal  pair.  The  Queen,  who, 
with  all  her  faults  and  weaknesses,  was  a 
truly  fond  mother,  on  learning  that,  in 
compliance  with  the  laws  of  Scotland, 
her  infant  was  to  be  taken  from  her, 
and  brought  up  in  Stirling  Castle,  under 
the  immediate  guardianship  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  ot  Marr,  was  oyerwhelmed 
with  maternal  anguish,  and,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  separation,  she  fell  to  the 
ground  in  a  swoon.  Month  after  month 
she  begged  of  the  King  to  let  her  haye 
the  bringing  up  of  her  own  child.  It 
ayailed  not  that  James  assured  her  that 
the  insane  act  would  doubtless  be  death 
to  himself,  as  some  faction,  to  obtain  the 
ascendancy,  would  depose,  perhaps  mur- 
der, the  King,  tear  the  child  from  his 
mother,  and  exercise  uncontrolled  regal 
power  during  his  minority.  To  this 
and  other  reasonable  arguments,  Anne 
only  replied  by  tears,  foolish  entreaties, 
and  still  more  foolish  threats;  and  at 
length  her  peryersity  so  increased,  that, 
to  obtain  possession  of  her  darling  one, 
she  intrigued  with  the  council,  obtained 
a  majority  of  them  in  her  favour,  and,  to 
procure  funds  for  a  rebellious  journey 
which  she  contemplated  making  to  Stir- 


ling, wrote  to  her  jewelkr  the  foUowiilf 
terse,  pithy  epistle : — 

"  Gbobob  Hbbiot, 

*'  I  earnestly  desire  yon  present  to 
sent  me  £200,  with  all  expedition,  be- 
cause I  maun  best  me  away  presently. 

**Anma,  K.*' 

About  this  time,  the  King  gaye  her 
permission  to  yisit  her  son  at  Stirling  ; 
but  as  there  was  going  to  be  a  wedding 
there,  she  declared  she  wonld  defer  her 
yisit,  lest  Marr  should  construe  her  pre- 
sence at  such  a  time  into  a  personal  com* 
Eliment  The  Kin^,  howeyer,  forced 
er  to  set  forth,  which  she  did  with  a 
most  unwilling  heart,  and  on  reaching 
Linlithgow,  she  feigned  mckness,  tooE 
to  her  bed,  and  declared  herself  to  be 
too  ill  to  proceed  farther.  Shortly  aftei^ . 
wards,  when  the  King  was  absent  on  a 
progress,  she  planned  an  attempt  to  sur- 
prize Stirling  Castle  with  an  armed  forc^ 
and  tear  the  infant  Prince  from  the  he- 
reditary guardianship  of  the  Earl  of 
Marr.  The  Kin^  hmd  of  her  design, 
hastened  home  m  time  to  preyent  it, 
forced  her  to  accompany  him  to  Stirling^ 
pennitted  her  to  see  and  caress  their 
child,  and,  on  quitting  the  castle,  left 
the  following  written  command  with 
Marr: — 

«  Mt  Lord  Mabb, 

*' Because  my  own  surety  oon- 
sisteth  in  the  surety  of  my  son,  whom  I 
haye  entrusted  to  your  keeping,  on  tiw 
faith  I  haye  in  your  honesty,  this  1 
command  you,  out  of  my  own  mouth, 
being  in  company  of  those  I  like,  other- 
wise for  any  charge  or  necessity  whleh 
can  come  from  me,  you  shall  not,  on  any 
account,  deliver  him.  And,  in  case  of  my 
death,  see  that  neithei  for  the  Queen  ma 
the  estates,  their  pleasure,  you  deliyer 
him  till  he  be  eighteen,  and  then  not 
without  he  himself  command  you  to  d» 
so.    This  from  your  assured  fiiend, 

"Jambs,  E." 
**  Streveling  Castle,  June  a4th,  lOUkT 

This  injunction  the  King  read  alooi^ 
and  delivered  to  Marr,  in  the  pretence  of 
the  Queen,  who,  withal,  continued  l» 
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turment  herself,  anno^  the  King,  and 
embroil  the  council,  with  the  yain  hope 
of  obtaining  possession  of  her  youne  son, 
tfll  her  thoughts  were,  for  a  period,  di- 
rected into  another  channel,  by  the 
birth  of  her  second  child,  which  took 
place  at  Falkland,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Au- 
gust, 1596.  The  Princess  was  chris- 
tened Elizabeth,  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
atood  godmother  to  her,  and  she  liyed  to 
be  the  heroic  Protestant  Queen  of  Bohe- 
■ua — ^the  ancestress  of  our  present  So- 
fereign,  the  Lady  Victoria,  whom  God 
proaerre ! 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  December, 
1698,  Anne  brought  into  the  world  her 
danghter  Margaret,  at  Dalkeith  Palace ; 
and,  at  the  dose  of  the  subsequent  year, 
her  son  Bobert,  who  died  in  early  in- 
fimcy,  first  saw  the  light  In  August, 
1600,  the  mysterious  Gowrie  plot  oc- 
mined.  On  the  day  when  John  Ruth- 
Ten,  Eail  of  Gowrie,  and  his  brother, 
Aleiander,  hoped  to  assassinate  the  King, 
James,  who,  with  the  Queen,  was  re- 
riding  at  Falkland,  rose  with  the  sun, 
and  when  Anne  asked  him  why  he  was 
astir  so  early  ?  he  replied,  "  I  am  going 
a  hunting,  and  hope  to  kill  a  fine  buck 
before  noon."  But  he  had  another  ob- 
ject in  yiew,  on  that  eyentful  day,  be- 
sides chasing  the  deer.  Alexander  Ruth- 
Ten  had  informed  him  that  a  Jesuit, 
with  a  large  pot-full  of  foreign  gold  coin, 
had  been  taken,  and  was  then  detained 
at  his  brother  Gowrie's  house  at  Perth ; 
and  as  it  was  desirable  that  the  King 
should  examine  him  in  private,  James, 
on  returning  from  the  hunt,  could  call 
there  and  do  so,  whilst  the  hunting  party 
were  taking  refi'eshment.  Accordingly, 
James  started  out  in  the  hope  of  enjoy- 
ing the  chase,  and  afterwards  seizing  the 
foreign  gold,  and  detecting  a  Popish  plot 
against  the  government.  At  noon,  he 
and  two  of  his  attendants  pllpped  from 
the  hunting-party,  and  went  to  Gowrie 
House  and  partook  of  refreshments,  after 
which,  Alexander  Ruthven  conducted  the 
King  only,  up  a  staircase,  and  through 
seyenil  apartments,  the  doors  of  which 
he  lockea  behind  him,  into  a  small  study, 
irhere  stood  a  man  clad  in  armour,  with 
a  sword  and  dagger  by  his  side.  The 
S^gi  who  ezpei^ed  to  have  found  one 


disarmed  and  bouikd,  started  at  the  sight, 
and  at  that  moment  Ruthycn,  snatching 
the  dagger  from  the  girdle  of  the  man 
in  armour,  made  a  murderous  assauit  on 
the  King,  exclaiming  furiously,  ''My 
father  suffered  unjustly  by  ycur  com- 
mand ;  his  innocent  blood  calls  for  ven- 
geance, and  by  this  dagger  sliall  that 
vengeance  be  executed  !"  James  ex- 
postulated, entreated,  flattered,  but  to  no 
purpose.  **  You  shall  die !"  shouted 
Ruthven,  as  he  a^in  sprung  at  the  dis- 
armed monarch  with  the  fury  of  a  hunm 
tiger ;  a  fierce  struggle  ensued,  in  whicn 
the  man  in  armour  took  no  part.  The 
King  defended  himself  bravely,  and 
whilst  skilfully  parrying  the  well-aimed 
blows  of  the  death-doing  dagger,  dragged 
Ruthven,  who  held  him  by  the  throat, 
to  an  open  window,  out  of  which  he,  as 
he  best  could,  shouted,  with  all  his  might, 
'*  Treason !  treason !  I  am  murthcrit ! 
Help,  help.  Lord  Marr !" 

His  attendants  heard  and  knew  his 
voice,  and,  looking  up  to  the  window, 
saw  that  his  face  was  red,  and  that  a 
hand  *' sharply  gripet  his  cheek  and 
mouth."  ^(''^  sped  to  his  assistance, 
and  the  brave  Sir  John  Ramsay  first  en- 
tering the  apartment,  rushed  upon  Ruth- 
ven, and  thrust  Lim  towards  the  stairs, 
where  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  and  Sir  Hugh 
Henries  met  and  killed  him.  Gowrie 
now,  with  seven  of  his  followers,  fully 
armed,  flew  into  the  room,  and  loudly 
threatened  to  slay  them  all ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  inequality  of  numbers, 
the  King's  attendants  bravely  cncoun- 
tered  them,  when  Ramsay  slew  Gowrie 
on  the  spot,  and  immediately  afterwards 
his  seven  followers,  all  maimed  and 
bleeding,  fled  for  their  lives. 

The  report  that  James  had  slain  John 
and  Alexander  Ruthven,  but  without 
any  statement  of  the  other  particulars, 
speedily  reached  the  ears  of  the  Queen, 
and  her  maid,  Beatrice  Ruthven,  sister  to 
the  departed  Gowrie  and  his  brother. 
Beatrice  very  naturally  shed  abun- 
dance of  tears  for  the  loss  of  her  bro- 
thers ;  the  Queen  sympathizing  with  her ; 
and,  when  the  King  returned,  instead  of 
flying  into  his  arms  and  joyfully  cou- 

■atulating  him  on  his  fortunate  escape 

aa  ihe  assassin's  dagger,  she  continued 
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lo  iTe«^  rRTninded  him  of  his  words 
when  he  left  her  in  the  morning,  and 
loid  him  she  bcliered  in  her  heart  that 
the  Rothvens  had  not  been  conspirn.tan, 
hilt  hie  rictinia ;  not  could  James,  at 
that  time,  or  ever  aftorwordB,  eooTince 
her  to  the  contraxy.   A  moet  base,  most 

and  which,  had  llenr;  the  EigbUi  been 

her  hoBband,  would  haTs  cost  her  her 
head,  but  which,  as  it  wu,  was,  after  a 
whilo,  forgiTen  bf  her  tender,  indulgent 
lord. 

The  failure  of  the  Gowrie  plot  was 
fcllowed  by  the  disgraeo  and  nttei  ruin 
of  the  sorviving  fiuthTeni.  The  dead 
bodies  of  John  and  Alexander  were  con- 
demned and  quartered,  and  the  unfor- 
tQDate  Ueatriee,  although  in  do  «bj 
impliesled  in  the  conspiracy,  was  de- 
prived of  all  she  possessed,  toni  from 
the  Queen,  and  driren  from  Coutt  Co 
•com,  vant.  and  misery. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  Narembei,  ISOO, 
Anne  gnve  birth,  nt  Dunfermline,  to  her 
second  son,  who  was  christened  Charles, 
and  alUrwards  ascended  the  throne  of 
Eni;1and  as  Charles  the  First.  Her  ac- 
'  couchemcnt  was  protracted,  the  child  was 
sickly,  and  for  several  weeks  afUrwards 
she  was  BO  feeble,  that  her  life  was  des- 
paired of.    The  Sing,  who,  as  fel,  bad 


expressed  fat  the  ButhTeiu,  Tinted  ia, 

caressed  her  with  coDJngal  ti  iiili  iiiM 
and  fftTe  to  her  midwife  twenty-ox 
pounds  thirteen  shillinga  and  four-penM 


teen  pounds  Scots. 

In  1602.  the  peace  of  the  royal  paic 
was  again  disturbed.  Th«  Qoeen,  «at 
of  pure,  disinterested  oompanian,  pfr 
Tately  sent  for  poor  Beatnoe  KoUnco, 
secreted  her  in  the  royal  palace  of  Hdt. 
rood  the  whole  of  one  day  and  ni^; 
had  much  conference  with  hcs,  pstiad 
and  consoled  her,  and  sent  h^  a«» 
loaded  with  gifts.  The  Tieilant  Bu 
Thomas  Erakine  detected  tbia  interna*, 
and  beliering  it  to  be  the  embtTo  M 
another  dan^ons  plot,  instantly  in- 
parted  his  discoTeiT  to  the  King.  The 
mlelligence  aroused  the  anger  and  je>- 
lonsy  of  James ;  he  cross-queitionsd  ths 
Queen,  had  the  domestici  examined,  nd 
the  whole  case  tborongbly  inTestintad; 
but,  at  last,  came  to  the  condnsM 
that  the  Queen  had  neither  dcme  nor 
meant  any  harm  in  the  matter,  aad 
therefore  immediately  resumed  lui  at 
fectionate  manner  towards  her.  It  was 
these  incidents  that  enabled  the  qMS 
and  ambassadors  at  the  Scottish  oont 
in  ieD2,  to  darkly  hint  that  Anne  bli 
been  delected  in  iavoiiring  a  conapimf 
against  the  King's  life. 


CHAPTEIl  II. 

Jama  nmtedt  ft  Iht  Eaglith  throne— Jounteyi  to  BiigUnd~l0a4r  ta  JVhsw 
Ueiiry-'BiuiUcon  Doroa—Sonnel  urrillen  by  Uit  SiHg—Ann£i  nieUieat  titH 
to  Stirling — Prinet  Benry  it  restored  to  her — Htr  Fragrat  to  &tglaiii  ■. 
Jama  lioldt  a  Cluster  of  tht  Garttr  at  Wadior — Coronatiari —  T**  Flagm— 
Antiiittedort  —  Saltigh  and  Coiham — Conipirators  tried— Tbt  Qysm's  wmAt 
—Lion  bait — Htrprogrtn  through  tha  City. 


1  the 
career  of  Anne  as 
Queen  of  Great  Sri- 
tain  and  Ireland.  On 
the  da;  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  died,  the 
twenty-fourth  of 
Mareh,  1603,  James 


was  proclaimed  her  ineesitor.  T^ 
whole  inbabitanta  of  Britnn,  as  well  m 
himself,  had  for  some  time  aaticipatad 
the  event  which  was  now  hailed  witt 
JOT  both  In  the  English  and  the  Seoth 
wno  testified  their  satisfaction  tX  tk* 
nniou  of  the  British  islands  nndar  «aa 
■OTereigntf  by  their  n 
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■itions,  bonfires,  the  booming  of  ord* 
anee,  and  the  ringing  of  bells.  The 
noment  Queen  £li^U>eth  breathed  her 
hit,  Ladj  Serope,  who  wos  attending 
her,  secretly  dropped  ont  of  the  window 
of  the  death-chamber  a  sapphire  ring, 
which  the  Kin?  of  Scots,  vfho  trusted 
not  too  impliciUy  in  the  faith  of  the 
CedlSy  had  placed  in  her  hands  to  serve 
as  B  token  of  the  important  event.  This 
ring  ber  brother,  Sir  Bobert  Carey,  who 
haa  been  long  waiting  beneath  the 
window  in  anxious  expeoUtion,  no  sooner 
cnirfat  up,  than  he  hastened  to  Scotland 
■win  as  horse  could  carry  him.  He 
naehed  Holyrood  Palace  about  two  the 
matt  morning,  boldly  knocked  up  the 
King,  and,  as  be  anticipated,  was  the  first 
to  convey  to  him  the  welcome  intelli- 
goiee ;  and  for  his  zeal  was  created  Earl 
of  Monmouth.  Shortly  afterwards  an  ex- 
piMi  from  the  privy  council  of  England 
reached  Holyrood,  with  a  formal  invit- 
ation for  James  to  come  to  London,  and 
neend  the  throne  of  England  as  James  the 
Fint;  an  invitation  he  was  nothing  loth 
to  accept ;  but  as  England  had  proved 
fiital  to  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  he 
viidy  resolved  to  leave  the  Queen  and 
hia  children  behind  him,  and  in  the  first 
instance  cross  the  border  without  his  fa- 
nily,  and  with  but  a  small  armed  force. 
He  commenced  his  ioumey  on  the  third 
of  April,  bade  a  fond  farewell  to  Anne  in 
High  S^ect,  Edinburgh,  in  the  presence 
of  the  populace,  who  joined  their  tears 
and  lunentations  with  those  of  their 
deeply  affected  Queen ;  and  as  time  did 
not  permit  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  heir, 
Prince  Henry,  whom  he  left  in  the 
atrongly  garrisoned  castle  of  Stirling, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Earl  of 
Marr;  he,  at  his  departure,  addressed 
to  him  the  following  sensible  fatherly 
epistle: — 

«Mt  Son, 

^  That  I  see  you  not  before  my 
parting,  impute  it  to  this  great  occasion, 
wherein  time  is  so  precious ;  but  that  it 
■hall,  by  God's  grace,  shortly  be  recom- 
penced  by  yonr  comming  to  me  shortly, 
and  continual  residence  with  me  ever 
after.  Let  not  these  news  make  you 
ftoud  or  insolent,  for  a  King^s  son  and 


heir  you  were  before,  and  no  more  ere 
ye  yet;  the  augmentation  that  is  hereby 
like  to  full  unto  you  is  but  in  cares  and 
heavy  burthens,  be  therefore  merry  but 
not  insolent ;  keep  a  greatness,  but  sine 
fastu,  be  resolute  but  not  wilful ;  keep 
your  kindness,  but  in  honourable  sort 
choose  none  to  be  your  play-fellows  but 
them  that  are  well  born  ;  and  above  all 
things,  give  never  good  countenance  to 
any  but  according  as  ye  shall  be  informed 
that  they  are  in  estimation  with  me. 
Look  upon  all  Englishmen  that  shall 
come  to  visit  you  as  upon  your  loving 
subject,  not  with  that  ceremony  as  to- 
wards strangers,  and  yet  witn  such 
heartlyness  as  at  this  time  they  deserve. 
This  gentleman  whom  this  bearer  ac- 
companys  is  worthy  and  of  good  rank, 
and  now  my  familiar  servitor ;  use  him 
therefore  in  a  more  homely  loveing  sort 
than  others.  I  send  you  herewith  my 
book,  lately  printed ;  studdy  and  profit 
in  it  as  ye  would  deserve,  my  blessing ; 
and  as  there  can  no  thing  happen*  unto 
you  whereof  ye  will  not  find  the  generall 
ground,  tlierein  if  not  the  very  particular 
point  touched,  so  must  ye  level  every 
man's  opinion  or  advices  unto  you  as  ye 
find  them  agree  or  discord  with  the  rules 
there  set  down,  allowing  and  following 
their  advices  that  agrees  with  the  same, 
mistrusting  and  frowning  upon  them 
that  advise  yon  to  the  contrary.  Be 
diligent  and  earnest  in  your  studies,  that 
at  your  meeting  with  me  I  may  praise 
you  for  your  progress  in  leammg ;  be 
obedient  to  your  master  for  your  own 
weal  and  to  procure  my  thauKs,  for  in 
reverencing  him  ye  obey  me  and  honour 
yoursell.     Farewell. 

"  Your  loving  father, 
"  James,  R." 

The  book  which  the  author-King 
sent  with  this  letter,  was  entitled  "  The 
Basil  icon  Doron  ;  or,  his  Majesty's  In- 
structions to  his  dearest  son,  the  Prince." 
Although  it  inculcated  the  Divine  right 
of  Kings  with  a  vehemence  scarcely  suited 
to  the  present  age,  it  met  with  the  com- 
mendations of  Bacon,  Locke,  Hume, 
and  others. 

The  following  sonnet  addressed  to 
Prince  Henry,  which  would  not  dii- 
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hoomiT  any  «riter  of  that  time,  wc  ex- 
tract from  tt,  ai  a  apccimen  of  King 
Jamei>  pawen  a*  a  feinifier  :  — 


The  aubjaiDed  SMinet,  also  addressed 
to  Priow  aentj,  although  not  appearing 
in  the  "  ItasiUeon  Doron,"  as  printeo, 
isprcBied  to  the  autograph  of  this  work, 
in  King  James's  own  hand,  and  whiefa 
:.   ..-,..  ..     ■ -n  the  British  Ml - 


p«rryl«  &ing  ill 


TVIien  James  bade  farevell  to  the 
Queen,  who  at  the  time  was  acteral 
months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  he  made 
■rrangemcnta  for  hei  to  follow  him  in 
twenty  days,  if  his  reception  in  England 
was  fsTourable,  which,  as  ererj  reader 
of  general  history  knows,  was  so  moeh 
■0,  that  one  of  the  Scatoh  nobles  travel- 
linz  in  his  train  was  heard  to  exclaim : 
*'  Time  Southcrons  wul  spoil  a  gude 
King,''  In  fact,  at  this  period,  the 
King  enjoyed  an  enviable  felicity;  but 
as  extremes  meet,  the  folly  anil  perversity 
of  Anne  was,  at  the  same  time,  prepar- 
ing both  for  him  and  hcraetf  anothct 


oiind  of  doaestifl  tronblei.  TbeJr  M^ 
'rince  Henry,  newly  excited  her  scarcelj 
ontrollable  feelings  of  malemity  1^ 
n  affectionate  letter,  congratalatiig  hN 


hope,  that  as  the  King  was  too  taz  id[, 
the  Queen,  his  mother,  would  par  hia 
a  visit.  When  Anne  received  this  lettar, 
Jamea  bad  ordend  the  man  iho  halad 
above  all  others,  the  nprighl  Boil  if 
Harr,  to  England ;  and  the  momeat  bi 
had  d^iW  she  mustered  b  itni^ 
party  of  the  nobles  of  her  fitctioi,  hw- 
tened  to  Btirliar  Caatis,  and  ODdeavoond 
to  intimidate  the  old  Countev  of  Mm 

the  surrender  of  the  Ptia««.  Tlit 
Conntess  admitted  the  Queen  imto  tte 
CBBlle,  but  courageously  refused  entranM 
'  '  armed  attendonta;  and  wbM 
lade  preparations  to  take  her  ua 
away  with  her,  the  Counte»  deeUml, 
"-   '  she  had  the  King's  warrant  6»  his 

ition,  and  that  DoUiing  short  of  an 
equal  authority  should  indoce  her  t> 
Buriender  him.  A  stormy  scene  nuoed, 
force  was  threatened ;  aiid  in  the  md 
the  Queen  was  cuirit^  to  bed  in  hysterie^ 
and  shortly  afterwards  gave  prematim 
birth  to  a  dead  son.  Wbea  King  JaOM 
received  ini^Digenco  [of  this  Miiiiliiawnt 
event,  the  conjugal  lendemesa  In  ben 
to  his  spoilt  wile  overcame  hii  ai^ar, 
Oesotving  to  restore  her  to  health  at  an 
sncrilicG,  he  instantly  dispatched  LoM 
Lennox  to  meet  the  Earl  of  Harr,  wbt 
was  on  his  road  to  Loadon,  and  lo  da- 
liver  to  him  two  royalorden;  one  baiig 
a  command  for  him  to  haatrai  in  te 
company  of  Lennox  to  Stiriing,  and  «•- 
deavour  to  appease  the  Queen ;  and  tha 
other,  a  letter  fur  Mart  to  giva  to  the 
Queen,  authorising  her  to  reeeivs  obuga 
of  Prince  Henry,  and  conduct  him  t* 
Uolyrood.  Marr  and  Lennox  met  at 
York,  and  instantly  humed  on  to  Btil^ 
ling.  Their  arrival  threw  the  Quaen 
into  a  fresh  paroiyam  of  rage,  and  i» 
creased  her  illness,  whilst  audi  waa  btt 
malice,  or  perversity,  that  she  WooU 
neither  see  the  Earl  nor  accept  the  Frian 
from  his  hands.  In  this  dilemmn  th* 
King  was  again  applied  to,  and  oflar  bl 
rend  toothing  iOtma  to  - 
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hb  rebellionB  consort,  without  betng  able 
to  induce  her  to  comply  with  his  wish, 
he  directed  Marr  to  consign  Princo 
Henrj  to  Lennox,  who  would  hand  him 
orer  to  the  Queen  in  due  form.  This 
unngfcment  appeased  the  wrath  of  the 
nirrow-minded,  self-willed  Anne,  who 
zepaired  with  her  first-bom  to  Holyrood, 
where  she  took  immediate  measures  for 
her  departure  for  England. 

The  King,  when  at  Berwick,  on  his 
progress  to  London,  had  written  to  the 
fen^ish  Privy  Council,  as  follows  : 
"  Forasmuch  as  we  do  intend  to  bring 
into  this  rralm,  as  soon  as  possibly  we 
ean,  both  the  Queen,  our  w^ife^  and  our 
two  elder  children,  which  be  able  to 
•bide  the  trayil,  we  must  recommend 
to  your  consideration,  the  sending  hither 
of  such  jewels  and  other  furniture  which 
doth  appertain  to  the  late  Queen,  as  you 
■hall  think  to  be  meet  for  her  [Queen 
Aimers]  estate.  And  also  coaches,  norses, 
litters,  and  whatsoerer  else  you  shall 
think  meet."  But  the  Privy  Council 
haTine  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  iUegal  to  send  the  crown  jewels  out 
of  Enguind,  refused  to  comply  with  this 
request  ^  and  James,  in  a  second  letter, 
written  nine  days  afterwards,  at  Tope- 
BfE^^says,  **  Touching  the  jewels  to  be 
■ent  ior  our  wife,  our  meaning  is,  not  to 
hftTO  any  of  the  principal  jewels  of  state 
lent,  but  only  such  as  oy  the  opinion  of 
the  ladies  attendant  about  the  late  Queen, 
our  sister,  you  shall  find  to  be  meet  for 
the  ordinary  apparrelling  and  ornament 
of  her ;  the  rest  may  come  after,  when 
she  shsJl  be  nearer  hand.  But  we  have 
thought  good  to  put  you  in  mind,  that 
it  shall  be  eonyenient,  besides  jewels, 
yon  send  some  of  the  ladies  of  all  de- 
grees, who  were  about  the  late  Queen, 
■i  toon  as  the  funeral*  be  passed,  to 
meet  her  as  far  as  they  can,  at  her  entry 
into  the  realm,  as  soon  after,  for  that  we 
hold  needful  for  her  honour.  And  that 
they  do  speedily  enter  into  their  journey, 
for  that  we  would  have  her  here  with 
the  soonest ;  and  as  for  horses,  litters, 
oooches,  and  other  things  of  that  nature, 
whereof  we  baTe  heretofore  written,  for 

*  The  fiiiMntI  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  whicb 
was  Mdemnixed  before  either  James  or  Anae 
arrtTedln  London. 


her  use,  we  hare  thought  good  to  let 
you  know,  that  the  proportion  men- 
tioned in  your  particular  letter  to  us, 
shall  suffice,  in  our  opinion,  for  her.  And 
so  you  may  take  order  for  the  sending 
of  them  away  witli  the  ladies  that  arc  to 
come  as  before,  as  you  shall  tiiink  meet- 
cst.'*  With  this  request  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil willingly  complied,  and  on  the  second 
of  Juno,  Anne,  Doing  sufficiently  reco- 
vered in  body  and  mind,  set  forth  in  her 
prpgTcss  to  London.  Prince  Henry  and 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  accompanied  her, 
but  the  "  babie  Prince  Charles"  being 

J^oung  and  delicate,  was  left  at  Dunferm- 
ine  under  the  guardianship  of  Lord  Fife. 
At  Berwick,  where  her  household  was 
to  be  settled,  that  she  might  enter  Eng- 
land with  a  retinue  becoming  her  dig- 
nity, she  foimd  waiting  her  arrival,  the 
Earls  of  Sussex  and  Lincoln,  the  Lords 
Compton  and  Norris,  Sir  George  Carew, 
who  James  had  appointed  to  be  her 
Chamberlain,  the  Countesses  of  Worces- 
ter and  Kildare,  and  the  Ladies  Anne 
Herbert,  Scrope,  and  Bichard  Walsing- 
ham ;  but  such  was  the  Queen's  love  of 
old  faces,  or  rather  perversity,  that  she 
would  not  appoint  one  of  these  to  her 
service ;  and  knowing  the  power  she  had 
over  the  mind  of  her  too  fond  husband,  she 
tormented  him  by  sending  applicant  after 
applicant  to  be  confirmed  in  places  which 
he  very  wisely  had  reserved  for  other, 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  far  more 
suitable  persons.  Nor  was  the  difficulty 
arranged  till  after  the  King  had  thrown 
himself  into  araee,  sworn  dreadful  oaths 
at  some  dozen  of  nis  disobedient  consort's 
candidates,  and  at  last  vowed  by  all  that 
was  sacred,  that  he  would  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  next  applicant ;  a  threat  which 
none  of  the  Queen's  nominees  had  the 
courage  to  brave. 

From  Berwick  the  Queen  and  her 
children  went  in  procession  to  York, 
where,  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  citizens  conducted 
them  into  the  city  with  all  considerable 
magnificence,  presented  them  with  va- 
luable gifts  of  money,  plate,  and  jewels, 
and  entertained  them  with  regal  splen- 
dour till  the  fifteenth  of  June.  On  that 
day  they  went  to  Grimstono,  where  the 
Queen  addressed  the  following  pleasing 
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little  note,  letter  it  can  scarcely  be  called, 
to  the  King. 

"My  iikart, 

*'  I  am  ^lad  thnt  Iladdinjc^on  hath 
told  me  of  your  Majcsty^s  good  health, 
which  I  'Viish  to  continue.  As  for  the 
blame  you  charge  me  with,  of  lazy  writ- 
ing, I  think  it  rather  rests  on  yourself, 
because  you  be  so  slow  in  writing  asmy- 
si'lf.  I  can  write  of  no  mirth  but  of 
practising  of  tilting,  of  riding,  of  drum- 
ming, and  of  music,  which  is  all,  where- 
with I  am  not  a  little  pleased.  So  wish- 
ing your  Majesty  perpetual  happiness,  I 
kiss  your  Majesty's  hand,  and  rest  your 

"  Anna,  B." 

At  Din^lcy,  near  Leicester,  the  Queen 
parted  with  her  daughter  Elizabeth, 
who  was  conducted  to  Lord  Harrington's 
seat  of  Combe  Abbey,  in  the  neiglibour- 
hood  of  CoTcntry,  where  she  resided  for 
scTcral  years,  and  completed  her  educa- 
tion under  the  tutorship  of  her  ^OTcr- 
nesses,  tl^e  Ladies  Harrington  and  Kil- 
dare.  Fioni  Dingloy,  the  royal  travel- 
lers proceeded  to  Akhorp,  near  Nor- 
thampton ;  where,  as  tlioy  passed  through 
the  park  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  June,  they  were  entertained  by 
a  masque  of  fairies,  produced  by  the 
transcendant  genius  of  lien  Jonson,  and 
performed  in  the  open  air,  with  the 
woods  and  verdure  of  an  English  park 
for  tlie  scener}',  and  with  no  other  lights 
than  the  glorious  lamps  of  heaven,  which 
on  that  bright  Midsummer  night  beamed 
down  from  the  dark  firmament  with  sil- 
very softness,  and  rendered  the  magical 
scene  doubly  enchanting. 

The  nest  station  of  the  royal  progress 
was  East  Nestor,  the  scat  of  Sir  George 
Farmer,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
King  and  his  retinue,  who,  after  accom- 
panying them  to  Grafton,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  to  Solden 
House,  the  mansion  of  the  Fortescues, 
conducted  them  to  Windsor  Castle. 
The  King  and  Queen  tarried  for  several 
weeks  at  Windsor,  and  held  court  there 
with  great  splendour.  On  the  second 
of  July,  James  held  a  chapter  of  the  gar- 
ter, and  created  his  son  llenry,  and  se-  i 
▼era!  English  and  Scotch  noblaB,  knights  { 


I  of  the  order ;  to  which  the  Kingof  Ddi- 
I  mark  and  the  Dnke  of  Wertenboreh 
I  were  at  the  same  time  elected.    **Tm 
;  day  of  the  garter  festival,"    sap  the 
chronicler,  **  the  great  ladies  of  Eiif- 
i  land,  in  honour  of  the  Queen,  and  u 
;  discharge  of  their  duties,  came  to  the 
court  at  Windsor,  to  perform  their  ho- 
mage to  her  hiffhness.       They,  with 
great  reverence,  Kneeling  one  by  one, 
kissed  her  Majesty's  hand,  and  it  im 
hard  to  discern,  whether  the  mildnevof 
the  sovereign,  or  the  humility  of  the 
subject  was  greatest." 

The  King  had  long  smpointed  bis 
saint  day,  the  festival  of  St.  James,  for 
the  performance  of  his  coronation ;  aad| 
although  the  Cobham  and  Baleigh  eoDr 
spiracy  had  just  been  discoTered,  and  a 
dangerous  mortality  raged  in  the  dty, 
he  ^  wonld  admit  of  no  postponement 
This  haste  was  necessary,  as  an  opinioB 
prevailed,  that  since  parliament  bad  not 
settled  the  succession,  James  could  not 
be  viewed  as  the  actual  possessor  of  the 
sovereignty  of  England  till  after  he  had 
been  crowned.  AiM>nt  the  twentieth  of 
July  the  royal  pair  removed  to  Hamp- 
ton Court,  where  the  King  created  seve- 
ral earls  and  barons.  On  the  twenty- 
second  their  Majesties  proceeded  by 
water  to  St  James's  Palace  ;  and  the 
King,  to  avoid  the  plague,  there  mads 
Knights  of  the  Bath  prepavatory  to  his  oo. 
ronation,  instead  of  hol(Ui^  court  for  that 
purpose,  as  was  custonuury,  at  the  Tower. 
''Also,"  says  the  chronicler,  *' by  reason 
of  the  dreadful  pestilence  then  raeinff  in 
the  City  of  London,  as  God's  visatatioa 
for  our  sins,  and  the  plots  which  it  was 
said  were  hatching  against  his  Maies^s 
life,  the  King  rode  not  from  the  Tower, 
through  the  city,  in  royal  manner,  ai 
was  customary  at  coronations,  and  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  contagion — 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  perMMis 
having  died  that  week  of  the  plaffoe 
only,  m  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Lonoon 
— all  the  citizens,  excepting  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  were  forbidden 
by  proclamation  to  come  to  Westmin- 
ster. On  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  being 
Monday,  and  the  feast  of  St.  James,  the 
King,  with  his  consort,  the  noble  Sad}. 
Queen  Anne,  were  together  crowned  aui 
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iBomted  at  Westminster,  bj  John  Whit- 
gift,  Archbishop  of  Ganterborj,  in  the 
presence  of  the  nobility,  in  their  robes 
•nd  coronets ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  London,  in  gowns  of  crim- 
son and  scarlet ;  -and  twelve  wealthy 
citizens,  who  were  permitted  to  attend 
them.  Although  the  augnst  ceremony 
was  solemnized  in  haste,  and  stripped 
of  the  ^'pomp  and  circumstances"  of  a 
city  pageant,  it  was  stated  by  royal  pro- 
damation,  that  the  King  and  the  Queen, 
with  their  son.  Prince  Henry,  would 
pay  the  citizens  a  ceremonious  visit,  and 
partake  of  their  hospitality,  as  soon  as 
the  pestilence  had  abated.  The  Queen, 
at  her  coronation,  offended  the  religious 
sentiments  of  her  English  subjects,  by 
lefbsing  to  take  the  sacrament  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England ; 
a  leftnal  which  doubtless  proceedea  from 
semples  of  conscience,  and  for  which 
she  in  justice  cannot  be  blamed,  espe- 
eially  as  she  had  already,  to  please  the 
Scots,  forsaken  the  church  of  Luther,  in 
which  she  had  been  educated,  for  the 
CSalvinistic  faith  of  Scotland. 

Inunediately  after  the  coronation,  the 
court  hurried  to  Woodstock,  where 
James  and  Anne  sojourned  till  the  mid- 
dle of  September.  The  pestilence  fol- 
lowed their  track,  and  cut  off  several  of 
their  servants ;  and  it  raged  in  the  city 
with  such  awfiil  severity,  that  the  courts 
of  law  were  removed,  Bartholomew  Fair 
and  all  fairs  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
metropolis  were  suspended,  and  at  last 
James  issued  several  proclamations  for 
prerenting  any  further  increase  of  build- 
ings. But,  oespite  the  pestilence,  the 
court  was  brilliant  with  foreign  ambas- 
sadors extraordinary,  who  had  arrived 
from  France,  Spain,  and  Fhuiders,  to 
coi^^tulate  the  King  and  Queen  on 
their  accession  to  the  English  throne, 
and  to  intrigue  for  the  favour  of  the 
Scottish  Prince,  now  that  he  was  mo- 
narch of  all  the  British  isles.  The 
Queen's  brother,  Ulric,  Duke  of  Hol- 
stein,  had  also  arrived,  and  charmed  by 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  Arabella  Stu- 
art, then  the  star  of  the  English  court, 
Tainly  endeavoured  to  win  ner  heart. 
The  Lady  Arabella  was  the  next  heir  to 
the  crown  of  England  after  James  and 


his  family ;  and  although  the  plot  for 
which  Raleigh,  Cobham,  and  their  asso- 
ciates were  imprisoned,  had,  for  its  ob- 
ject, to  **  kill  the  King  and  his  cubs," 
and  place  Arabella  on  the  throne,  James 
was  so  convinced  of  the  entire  innocence 
of  that  lady,  that  he  allowed  her  to  t«Jce 
precedence  of  all  other  ladies  at  court, 
next  to  the  Queen,  during  the  period 
that  the  Princess  Royal  was  lecciring  her 
education.  On  the  seventeenth  of  Sep- 
tember the  court  removed  to  Winches- 
ter, where  it  remained  whilst  Baleigh, 
Cobham,  and  the  other  conspirators 
were  tried.  The  trials  were  long  and 
tedious,  and  although  the  evidence  ad- 
duced was  neither  clear  nor  conclusive, 
the  conspirators  were  found  guilty,  and 
condemned  as  traitors ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  two  priests  and  George 
Brook,  not  executed.  They  were  brought 
to  the  scaffold  one  by  one,  and  after 
makin?  their  confession  and  preparing 
themselves  for  the  block,  informed  that 
the  King  had  commuted  their  sentence 
to  banishment  or  imprisonment.  Raleigh, 
whose  execution  had  been  fixed  for  the 
subsequent  Monday,  was  informed  that 
it  was  for  the  present  deferred.  He  re- 
mained a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  where 
he  wrote  his  History  of  the  World.  The 
Queen  pitied  him,  believed  him  inno- 
cent, and  obtained  for  him  many  indul- 
gences. 

The  Queen  and  her  ladies  had  a  dull 
time  of  it  during  this  autumn :  a  dread 
of  plots  and  the  plague  confined  them 
within  the  walls  of  Winchester  Palace ; 
where,  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  the  dreary 
November  evenings,  they  played  at 
"Titter  my  tat,"  "Merry  trotter," 
"Rise,  pig,  andgQ,**  "Run,  bull,  and  fetch 
it,"  and  other  juvenile  sports,  which  they 
had  learned  in  their  infancy.  To  atone 
for  the  dreary  life  the  Queen  and  lier 
ladies  had  led  during  the  autumn,  the 
King  caused  the  Christmas  festivals  to 
be  graced  by  masques,  ballets,  and  other 
magnificent  entertainments,  in  which 
their  Majesties  and  the  leading  nobles 
and  ladies  of  the  court  acted  the  part  of 
gods,  goddesses,  fays,  furies,  and  river 
nymphs.  The  King,  to  redeem  his  pro- 
mise of  paying  a  state  visit  to  the  city 
immediately  the  p<»tilcnce  had  abatecf. 
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brought  the  Queen  and  Prince  Henry  in 
priyate  to  the  Tower,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  March,  1604.  On  their  nay,  the  royal 
party  paid  a  private  visit  to  Gresham's  £x« 
change ;  and  on  taking  up  their  lodgings 
at  the  Tower,  says  the  continuator  of 
Stowe,  visited  all  the  offices  and  store 
houses  in  that  venerable  fortress,  includ- 
ing the  Mint,  where  both  the  King  and 
Queen  coined  some  money  with  their 
own  hands.  They  then  went  to  see 
the  lions,  when  the  King,  on  being  told 
that  the  English  mastiff  dog  was  as  cou- 
rageous as  the  lion,  requested  Edward 
AUen,  late  servant  to  the  Lord  Admiral, 
but  now  sworn  Prince  Henry's  man, 
and  the  master  of  the  bear  gardens,  to 
fetch  secretly  three  of  the  savi^est  mas- 
tiffs in  the  garden,  which  being  done, 
the  King,  Queen,  and  Prince,  with 
four  or  five  lords,  went  to  the  lions' 
tower,  and  caused  the  finest  lion  to  be 

Sut  into  a  separate  den  with  one  of  the 
ogs.  The  dog  instantly  flew  at  the 
head  of  the  lion,  but  the  fierce  carnivora 
immediately  shook  him  off,  seized  him 
by  the  throat,  and  dashed  him  about 
the  den.  The  King  perceiving  that  al- 
though the  dog  was  courageous,  the 
lion,  on  accoimt  of  his  superior  strength, 
had  the  best  of  it,  ordered  another  dog 
to  be  put  in  the  den.  The  mastiff  in  a 
moment  sprang  at  the  lion's  face,  but 
was  as  speedily  shook  off  again  by  the 
angry  king  of  the  forests ;  when  the  last 
and  the  fiercest  of  the  dogs  was  set  on, 
he  seized  the  lion  by  the  lip,  and  in  return 
was  so  pawed  and  clawed,  that  at  length 
he  let  go  his  hold,  when  the  lion,  although 
80  exhausted  that  he  could  not  bite  with 
any  degree  of  force,  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  and  dragged  him,  as  he  had  done 
the  former  dogs,  about  the  den.  Whilst 
this  encounter  was  taking  place,  the 
other  two  dogs  were  fighting  together 
in  the  lower  room  of  the  den ;  now, 
therefore,  to  enliven  the  sport,  the  lion 
was  driven  down  to  them,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  attack  them,  but  instead 
of  doing  so,  he,  on  coming  down,  leaped 
over  them,  and  rushed  into  an  inner  oen, 
where  he  roared  till  the  earth  shook 
again,  and  out  of  which  he  could  not  be 
made  to  come.  Thus  ended  the  cruel 
■port,  which  so  excited  the  attention  of 


the  ang^  beholders,  that  Prince  Henry 
charged  Edward  Allen  to  keep  the  only 
one  of  the  three  dogs  who  recovered 
from  the  wounds  received  in  the  terrific 
encounter,  and  make  much  of  him,  lay- 
ing, *^  he  that  hath  fought  with  the 
king  of  beasts  should  never  afterwards 
fight  with  any  inferior  creature." 

On  the  fifteenth  of  March,  the  King 
and  Queen,  with  their  son.  Prince  Henry, 
passed  triumphantly  from  the  Tower 
through  the  city  of  London  to  West- 
minster. The  City  Companies,  mar- 
shalled according  to  their  aegrees,  were 
placed  in  due  order,  the  first  beginning 
at  the  upper  end  of  Mark  Lane,  and  tlie 
last  reaching  to  the  conduit  in  fleet 
Street,  their  seats  being  double,  railed 
upon  the  upper  part,  whereon  they 
leaned.  Their  streamers,  ensigns,  and 
banners,  were  set  up  in  their  respeetive 
places ;  and  directly  against  them,  and 
right  through  the  CitT  to  Temple  Bar,  a 
single  rail  was  erected,  at  a  fiurdistanoe 
from  the  other,  to  keep  back  the  multi- 
tude. The  King,  richly  mounted  on  a 
white  jennet,  and  under  a  rich  canopy, 
sustained  by  eight  gentlemen  of  the 
privy  chamber,  for  the  barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  entered  his  royal  city  of 
London,  and  with  the  Queen  and  Pnnoe 
Henry,  also  clad  in  rich  array,  passed 
on,  with  a  numerous  and  gorgeous  tnin, 
towards  Westminster,  uirou^  seven 
triumphal  gates.  The  first  gate  was 
erected  at  the  east  end  of  I^nchoreh 
Street,  and  on  its  top  was  a  perfect  mo- 
del of  Old  London,  extending  the  fidl 
width  of  the  street,  and  showing  the 
whole  Thames  front  of  the  City,  with  aU 
its  churches  and  buildings  minutely  and 
elaborately  detailed.  The  second  gate, 
a  most  sumptuous  piece  of  workmanship^ 
was  loftily  raised  in  Gracechurch  Street, 
by  the  Italians.  The  third  was  rabed, 
by  the  Butch,  upon  Comhill,  by  tiie 
Exchange,  and  represented  the  seTMiteai 
provinces  of  Holland.  Close  to  Mildnd 
church,  in  the  Poultry,  a  stage  wai 
erected,  where,  at  the  cost  of  the  Ci^, 
to  dclig:ht  the  Queen  with  the  musio  or 
her  native  land,  the  Danish  Maitli  wai 
performed,  with  great  accnracy,  by  a 
band  of  nine  trumpets  and  a  kettu-dma. 
The  fourth  gate,  through  whidi  tiirir 
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....  «meted  '•ythe 

ItBMM,  at  the  Soper  Ijm  end  of  Weit 
Chetp.  Adjoining  the  eait  end  of  ths 
intf  eron  in  Chropride  wai  erected  a 
^■•ra^  low  pHery,  fonr  feet  high,  and 
Htroimd  with  pileiten,  where  stood"-' 
aUmnen,  the  chamberlain,  the  tov 
Aak,  and  the  conndl  of  the  City,  and 
Bit  John  Honbwue,  the  city  recorder, 
who  dcUTCred  the  following  Sattering 
•ddreaa  to  the  Siag : — 

"  Ei^,  itnperiHl  Hajeat^, — It  ia  not 
jat  •  year  in  daja  aince,  with  the  acola- 
aution  of  the  people,  die  citizeni,  and 
tte  uohles  aiM^ioaidr  here,  at  thii 
(MM,  w««  pnielaimed  four  true  aDcce»- 
rias  to  llie  crown.  If  then  it  was  joj - 
MM,  with  hita,  hands,  and  heeila  lifted 
Bpwaida  to  heaven,  to  crj  '  King  Jamea,' 
nat  IB  it  now  to  see  King  Jamea  I 
Ocmit,  tllerefore,  0  woithieBt  ef  Kings, 
H  B  norioiui  bridegroom  through  yooi 
nml  shainber ;  bnt  to  come  nearer — 
aimf  gum  fmrirmu.  Twenty  and  more 
'    i»  we  hare  (erred  since 


whiUt 


'  Lord  Mayor  and  ^le  whole  CStj,  pi»- 
HBted  a  cup  of  gold  to  the  King,  another 
to  the  Queon,  and  a  third  to  the  young 
Prince  Uenry.  After  which,  their  Ma- 
jesties proceeded  forward  to  the  little 
conduit  at  Paul's  Gsti!,whcio  was  placed 
the  fifth  gate,  arbour-like,  and  thercforo 
called  the  Arbour  of  Muiie.  Through 
this  they  paned  to  St.  Paitl's  Church- 
yard, where  the  chertstera  of  St.  Paul's 
chaunted  an  anthem,  as  they  slowly  pn»- 
ceeded  forward ;  and,  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  an  address  in  Latin  was  read  to 
them  by  one  of  the  scbolara.  The  siilh 
gat«  was  a  hagv  tiiunipluil  arch,  erected 
near  the  conduit  in  Fleet  Street,  and  on 
which  a  large  globe  of  the  world  maied, 
greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  QneeQ  and 
Princo,  who  halted  outside  of  the  arch 
for  scleral  minutes  loeTatily  their  mar- 
Tel-loving  eyes.  At  Temple  Bar,  where 
the  King  bade  a  princely  iarewell  to  the 
iMTd  Mayor  and  the  Citv,  the  serenth 
and  last  gate  was  erected,  in  imitation 
of  the  Temple  of  Jacua.  In  the  Strand 
was  erected,  by  the  city  of  Weetminst^r 
and  the  duchy  of  Laucaslcr,  a  splendid 
pageant  of  a  rainbow,  with  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stara  advancing  between  two 
pyramids.  Their  Majesties  Btopped 
awhile  to  gaze  on  this  crude,  childish 
orrery,  and  then  proceeded  on  to  St. 
James's,  where  the  proeession  ended,  and 
the  King,  Queen,  and  Frinca  passed  the 

CHAPTER  III. 
mm  tuatfa-  Ftina  CharUt — Soyai  naigiui — Birih  e/FritKai  Maty^Firit  regal 
iVobrianf  bpfumiH  JEngland^Ounpoinder  jAit—Viiit  of  Chratian tht  fiturth— 
rfntrf  jnirrftiwr  Thtobaidi — Ber  extravaganet — Love  of  ervti  tporli — Ititlallation 
^tht  Prittet  ef  Waltt — Ovtrbury  and  Carr — Iteath  of  iViViM  Bmry — Annt 
meata  Au  im— Jforrtaj*  efher  daaghUr  Mliiabeth — (hmnimit  TillieTi  la  Iht  Slag 
Sit  IttttTito  ViUitri^yitil  to  Ladia'  HaO—Falli  tiek^Jnttrccdti  for  Sir 
Waiter  Sab^k—Gnnti  Koree— Takes  to  her  ted—Profaui  herulfa  Frotatant— 
InUrmtw  Kith  Frinet  CAarlei — Her  Death — FiauriU—iliaing  jnceli— Epitaph. 
him  who  rushed  to  Scotland  with  the 
firat  news  of  Quoen  Elizabeth's  death. 
The  Prince,  when  he  arrived  in  England, 
was  between  three  and  four  years  old, 
and  in  a  miserably  crippled  state,  bu^ 
under  the  judicious  management  of  lady 
Carey,  he  daily  gained  health  and 
strength ;  and,  at  last,  to  tbo  infinite  joy 


ii  yon  and  yonr  poatenty  tli 
wed  to  love,  and  wish  to  se 


1  city.     In  pledfe,  thei 
■y  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  alifermcn,  and 
the  commons  of  this  city,  wishing  you  a 
^Drioni  reign,  present  yonr  greatness 
villi  m  little  cup  of  gobi.'' 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  fulsome  ad- 
dioa,  the  Becorder,  in  the  name  of  the 


SNthc  summer  ofieoi, 
J  the  young  Prince 
\  Charles,  beingsickly 
L  and  rickety,  was 
s  brought  to  England, 
)  and,  by  the  Queen's 
i  desire,  placed  under 
the  care  of  Lady 
Onef,  dte  wile  of  Sir  Bobert  Carey, 


of  hia  parents,   walked,  piuttled,   and 
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played  with  ease  and  sprightUnefis.  On 
Twelfth  Day,  1605,  he  was  formally 
created  Duke  of  York.  The  royal  hoy 
and  seyeral  nohlcs  were,  at  the  same 
time,  installed  Knights  of  the  Bath, 
and  the  Queen  cclehrated  the  occasion 
by  taking  part  in  Ben  Jonson's  cele- 
brated ''Mask  of  Blackness."  The  facile 
poet,  in  compliance  with  the  yulfar 
taste  of  her  Majesty,  introduced  into  Uiis 
entertainment  twelve  African  nymphs, 
daughters  of  the  Niger,  who  made  a 
YojAge  to  England  in  search  of  a  wash 
to  whiten  their  complexions.  The  parts 
of  these  negresses,  who  did  nothing  but 
dance,  were  sustained  by  the  Queen  and 
the  other  ladies,  with  blackened  fac€», 
and  the  first  scene  displayed  them  seated 
on  an  enormous  shell  of  mother-of-pearl. 
In  regard  to  the  Queen,  who,  obserres 
Osbom,  was  gifted  inith  ''a  skin  far 
more  fair  and  amiable  than  the  features 
it  covered,"  the  choice  of  this  repulsive 
disguise  was  peculiarly  injudicious,  and 
cast  a  grotesque  air  over  the  whole  per- 
formance, which  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  thus  de- 
scribes :— 

*'  At  night,  we  had  the  Queen's  mask, 
or  rather  pageant,  in  the  banqueting- 
house.  There  was  a  great  engine  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  which  had  mo- 
tion, and  in  it  were  the  images  of  sea- 
horses, and  other  terrible  fishes,  which 
were  ridden  by  Moors.  The  indecorum 
was,  that  there  was  all  fish  and  no  water ; 
at  the  further  end  was  a  great  shcU,  in 
form  of  a  scallop,  wherein  were  four 
seated;  on  the  lowest  sat  the  Queen, 
with  my  Lady  Bedford ;  on  the  rest  were 
placed  the  Ladies  Suffolk,  Derby,  Eich, 
Effingham,  Ann  Herbert,  Susan  Her- 
bert, Elizabeth  Howard,  Walsingham, 
and  Bevil.  Their  appearance  was  rich, 
but  too  light  and  courtesan-like  for 
such  great  ones.  Instead  of  visors,  their 
faces  and  arms,  up  to  the  elbows,  were 

Sainted  black,  which  was  disguise  suf- 
cient,  for  they  were  hard  to  be  known ; 
but  it  became  them  nothing  so  well  as 
their  own  red  and  white ;  and  you  can- 
not imagine  a  more  n^ly  sight  than  a 
troop  of  lean-oheeked  Moors.  The  Spa- 
nish and  Venetian  ambassadors  were 
both  present,  and  sat  bv  the  King,  in 


state,  at  which  Monsieur  Beonmoat 
quarrels  so  extremely,  that  he  saith  tha 
whole  court  is  Spanish.  But,  by  his&- 
vour,  he  should  fall  out  with  none  but 
himself,  for  they  were  all  indifferently 
invited  to  come  as  private  men  to  a  pri- 
vate sport,  which,  he  refusing,  the  Bftif 
nish  ambassador  willingly  accepted ;  and 
being  there,  seeing  no  cause  to  the  con* 
trary,  he  put  off  Don  Paxis  and  took 
upon  him  Kl  Senor  Embassadour,  whereia 
he  outstripped  our  little  Monsieur.*  He 
took  out  the  Queen,  and  foigot  not  to 
kiss  her  hand,  though  there  was  danger 
it  would  have  left  a  mark  on  his  lips. 
The  night's  work  was  concluded  with  a 
banquet  in  the  g^reat  chamber,  which 
was  so  furiously  assaulted,  that  down 
went  tables  and  tressels  before  one  bit 
was  touched." 

It  was  certainly  unwise  of  the  Queen 
to  blacken  her  features,  and,  on  that 
night  of  festivity,  display  her  lean  cheeks 
in  the  unbecoming  disguise  of  an  old  ne- 
gress,  especially  as  she  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  personal  beauty.  Cardinal 
Bentivoglio,  who  was  her  contemporazy, 
says,  *^  The  Queen  of  England  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  princesses  of  her  time. 
She  speaks  the  Italian  langua^  with 
fluency,  shows  a  noble  spirit,  and  is  sm* 

fularly  graceful,  courteous,  and  affable* 
he  delights,  beyond  measure,  in  praises 
and  admiration  of  her  beauty,  in  whidi 
she  has  the  vanity  to  think  that  she  has 
no  e(^ual.  Hence  she  makes  public  ex- 
hibition of  herself  in  a  thousand  ways, 
and  with  a  thousand  different  inventions^ 
and  sometimes  to  so  great  an  excess,  th^ 
it  has  been  doubted  which  went  fuilhest 
— the  King,  in  the  ostentation  of  his 
learning,  or  the  Queen,  in  the  display  of 
her  beauty.  The  Queen  is  much  attached 
to  the  free  mode  of  life  customary  in 
England ;  and  as  she  is  very  affable,  she 
often  puts  it  in  practice  with  the  ladies, 
whom  she  •  admits  to  the  g^reatest  in- 
timacy, visiting  them  by  turns  in  thdr 
own  houses,  where  she  diverts  hersdf 
with  private  amusements,  laying  aside 
all  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  a  pnncess.r 
Other  contemporaries  draw  a  less  fib- 
vourable  portrait  of  Anne  of  Donmark. 
One  writer,  Molino,  states,  that  '*  she  is 
ordinary  in  countenance  and  pott)  and 
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imjiportably  immd  and  disdainfiil  to 
netf  one  bat  tnose  she  likes." 

James  is  described  in  equally  Tarions 
ooloan  by  different  authorities.  Cardinal 
fientiToglio  says,  **  he  is  rather  above  the 
middle  size,  of  a  Mr  and  florid  com- 
plexion, and  of  lineaments  very  noble  to 
Dehold.  But,  in  his  carriage  and  de- 
meanonr,  he  discoyers  neither  grace  nor 
dignity ;  and  he  eats  and  drinks  to  ex- 
oesi,  and  disregarda  all  regimen."  Per- 
hna,  howcTer,  the  most  cnrions  picture 
of  Kinff  James  the  First  is  that  by  Bal- 
Ibnr,  who  says,  *'  He  was  of  raidme  sta- 
tme,  more  corpnlent,  throghe  his  clothes, 
then  in  his  bodey,  let  fatt  enouch  ;  his 
elothes  ever  beinr  made  larro  and  easie, 
the  donbletta  quilted  for  st^eto  nroofe, 
his  breeches  in  grate  pleits,  ana  ftilly 
■toffed.  He  was  naturally  of  a  timorous 
diipoeitione,  which  was  the  greatest  rea- 
■one  of  his  quilted  doubletts.  His  eyes 
large,  ever  roulling  after  any  stran^r 
cam  in  his  presence,  in  so  much  as  being 
oat  of  countenance.  His  beard  was 
werey  thin,  his  toun^  too  large  for  his 
moathe,  and  made  him  drinke  werey  on- 
eomlie,  as  if  catting  his  drinke,  wich  cam 
oat  into  the  cupe  on  each  syde  of  his 
moathe.  His  skin  vas  als  softe  as  tafata 
itnnet,  wich  felt  so  because  he  never 
WBsht  his  hands,  onlie  rubb'd  his  fingers 
eaidB  slightly  vith  the  vet  end  of  a  nap- 
km ;  his  1^  wer  verey  weake,  having 
had  (as  was  thought)  some  foule  playe 
in  his  youthe,  or  rather  before  he  was 
borne,  that  he  was  not  able  to  stand  at 
seven  leires  of  age ;  that  weaknis  made 
him  ever  leaning  on  other  men's  shoul- 
ders." Wilson,  who  describes  him  as 
being  <*  fond  of  such  representations  and 
disgnises  in  their  maskaradoes  as  were 
ridiculously  witty  and  sudden,"  declares 
that,  on  one  occasion,  "  a  sucking  pig — 
an  animal  which  the  King  held  in  the 
atmost  abhorrence — was  swathed  as  an 
infimt  about  to  be  christened.  The 
Oonntess  of  Buckingham,  disseised  as  a 
midwife,  brought  it,  wrappea  up  in  a 
rich  mantle ;  the  Duke  attended  as  god- 
fitther ;  Turpin,  in  lawn  sleeves,  as  mi- 
nister; another  brought  a  silver  ewer 
with  water ;  but,  just  as  the  service  com- 
menced, the  pretended  child  betrayed 
itself  by  its  cry,  and  the  Kmg  torned 


aside,  exclaiming,  'Away,  for  shame, 
away !  "* 

On  the  seventh  of  April,  1605,  Anne 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter  at  Greenwich. 
As  the  King  resolved  to  give  thu  IMn- 
cess  the  name  of  his  own  unfortunate 
mother,  she  was  christened  Mary,  with 
the  first  Protestant  baptismal  rites  that 
had  ever  been  administered  to  a  roval 
infant  in  Eneland.  The  christening 
was  solemnized,  with  regal  pomp,  in  the 
chapel  of  Greenwich  Palace;  and  the 
sponsors.  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  and 
l3uke  Ulrick,  the  Queen's  brother,  who 
shortly  afterwards  returned  to  Denmark, 

S resented  the  bube  with  valuable  gifts. 
In  the  Whitsunday  following,  the  Queen 
was  churched ;  the  ceremony  performed, 
being,  with  a  trifling  exception,  that 
prescribed  in  the  present  hooV  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  by  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  at  the  conclusion,  the  King  came 
forth,  saluted  her  at  the  altar,  and  con- 
ducted her  to  his  presence  chamber. 
The  Princess  Mary  was  a  delicate  infant; 
she  was  never  well ;  when  scarcely  three 
years  old,  a  slow  fever,  which  baffled 
the  skill  of  the  royal  physicians,  put  a 
period  to  her  unhappy  existence. 

The  Gunpowder  Plot,  to  blow  up  the 
King,  Prince  Henry,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, at  one  fell  swoop,  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  1605,  but  which  fortunately 
was  discovered  and  prevented  before  the 
hardened  Guy  Fawkes,  to  use  his  own 
words,  when  taken  and  examined,  could 
"  blow  the  Scottish  beggars  back  to  their 
native  mountains,"  was  not  directed 
against  the  Queen,  whose  power  the 
conspirators  evidcnUy  deemed  too  weak 
to  be  feared;  therefore  the  details  of 
this  horrible  conspiracy,  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  paees  of  every  History 
of  England,  would  be  out  of  place 
here. 

The  Queen  brought  into  the  world 
her  daughter  Sophia,  at  Greenwich,  on 
the  twenty-second  of  June,  1606.  The 
infont  survived  her  baptism  but  a  few 
days,  and  was  privately  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  mother 
was  dangerously  ill  for  some  time  after- 
wards. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  July,  Anne's 
brother,  Christian  the  Fourth,  of  Deo/* 
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mark,  arriTed  in  England,  on  a  Tisit  to 
the  King  and  Queen.  James  met  him 
at  Gravesend,  and  conducted  him  up  the 
Thames  to  Greenwich  Falace,  where  he 
entered  the  sick  Queen's  chamber,  and 
had  a  tender  interview  with  hit  affec- 
tionate sister.  Shortly  afterwards,  Cecil 
gave  a  grand  entertainment  and  masque 
at  Theobalds,  in  honour  of  the  royal 
stranger.  Many  of  the  noble  perform- 
ers in  this  masque  presented  themselves 
before  the  spectators  in  a  state  of  dis- 
gusting intoxication,  then  the  prevalent 
Tice  of  the  court,  as  will  be  seen  bjr  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  one  of  the  guests :  **  Those  whom  I 
never  could  get  to  taste  good,  liquor, 
now  follow  the  fashion,  and  wallow  in 
beastly  delights.  The  ladies  abandon 
sobriety,  and  are  seen  to  roll  about  in 
intoxication.  After  dinner,  the  repre- 
sentation of  Solomon,  his  temple,  and 
the  coming  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  was 
made,  or  (as  I  may  better  say)  was 
meant  to  have  been  made.  The  lady 
who  did  play  the  Queen's  part,  did  carry 
most  precious  gifts  to  both  their  majes- 
ties [James  and  Christian];  but  for- 
getting the  steppes  arising  to  the  ca- 
nopy, overset  her  casket  into  his  Danish 
Majesty's  lap,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  though 
I  rather  think  it  was  in  his  face.  Much 
was  the  hurry  and  confusion,  cloths  and 
napkins  were  at  hand  to  make  all  clean. 
His  Majesty  then  got  up  and  would 
dance  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  but  he 
fell  down  and  tumbled  himself  before 
her,  and  was  carried  to  an  inner  cham- 
ber and  laid  upon  a  bed  of  state,  which 
was  defiled  by  the  presence  of  the  Queen. 
The  entertainment  and  show  went  for- 
ward, and  most  of  the  presenters  went 
backward  or  fell  down,  wine  did  so  oc- 
cupy their  inner  chambers.  Now  did 
appear  in  rich  dress,  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity ;  Hope  did  assay  to  speak,  but 
wine  did  render  her  endeavours  so  feeble, 
that  she  withdrew.  Faith  was  then  all 
alone,  for  I  am  certain  she  was  not 
joined  with  good  works,  and  left  the 
court  in  a  staggering  condition.  Charity 
came  to  the  King^s  feet,  and  seemed  to 
cover  the  multitude  of  sins  her  sisters 
had  committed  in  some  sorte.  She 
made  obeysanoe  and  brought  gifts;  she 


then  returned  to  Hope  and  Faith,  n^ 
were  both  in  a  dreadful  sick  conditiiA 
in  the  lower  halL"  Such  is  a  sketch  of 
this  disgusting  scene  from  the  pen  of 
the  poet  Harrington ;  a  scene  we  should 
have  passed  oTer  in  silence,  but  that  some 
writers  have  endeaToured  to  blacken  thi 
fame  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  by  stating 
that  she  sanctioned  the  drunken  lerSf 
and  herself  played  the  part  of  theQoea 
of  Sheba,  when,  in  fact,  poor  ladj,  she 
at  the  time  was  confined  to  her  lying-h 
chamber  at  Greenwich,  by  sheer  debiuty ; 
and  even  had  she  haye  been  recoveied, 
her  etiquette  of  mourning  for  the  death 
of  her  infant,  would  have  precluded  hir 
from  attendine  masques  and  fesdvities. 
She  was  churched  on  the  third  of  A»- 
^t,  and  she  took  no  part  in  any  fti- 
tivity  till  Sunday,  the  tenth  of  Augiut; 
*'  when,'*  says  the  chronicler,  **  theKing 
and  Queen  went  from  Greenwich  by 
water  to  Chatham,  with  Prince  Heniy, 
King  Christian,  and  a  namerons  retinae^ 
where  they  partook  of  a  sumptuous  ban- 
quet on  board  the  Elizabeth  Jonas; 
which  splendid  ship  was  wonderonsly 
adorned  with  cloth  of  gold.  The  august 
visitors  dined  in  the  orlop  deck,  which 
was  fitted  up  with  a  rich  chair  of  cctaie 
and  other  costly  furniture.  After  din- 
ner, the  rojal  imrty  went  from  Uiatshq^ 
to  the  White  Bear,  upon  a  bridge,  about 
twelve  score  yards  long,  made  of  fir 
masts,  railed  on  either  side,  which 
floated  upon  the  water,  and  was  broad 
enough  for  four  men,  abreast,  to  walk 
along  it.  When  the  Queen,  the  King% 
and  the  others  had  landed,  and  sooa 
past  the  Windmill  Hills,  the  Tcsseb  off 
Chatham  and  the  Castle  discharged  their 
ordnance  to  the  number  of  about  one 
thousand  two  hundred  shots.  Hie  Di^ 
nish  King  then  left  them,  and  went  on 
board  his  own  ship  for  the  night,  and 
next  day  the  King,  the  Queen,  Friiiee 
Henry,  and  a  retinue  of  nobles,  partook 
of  a  farewell  banquet,  which  he  had 
provided  for  them,  on  board  the  larsest 
of  the  Danish  vessels.  This  galknt 
ship,  called  the  Admiral,  was  of  Tery 
hign  and  narrow  building;  the  bulk* 
head,  the  stern,  and  her  three  galleri«^ 
were  finely  gilded;  and  the  waist 
and  half-deck  adorned  with  arraa  and 
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Mwr  nek  amamenti.  Here  the  august 
tiaton  were  Tenr  royelly  feasted^  and  as 
flM^sat  at  banquet  they  pledged  each 
otiier  to  their  lasting  health  and  conti- 
nuing amity;  and  ererj  pledge  drank 
was  straightway  known  oy  sound  of 
drum  and  trumpet,  and  the  cannons' 
loudest  yoice,  Mg^ning  eyer  in  the 
Danish  Adnural,  seconded  by  the  £n- 
clish  Uock  houses,  and  followed  by  the 
Vice-Admiraly  and  the  other  six  Danish 
riiips,  ending  always  with  the  smallest" 
The  entertainment  was  terminated  by  a 
cnoid  pageant  of  fire-works,  contrived 
Sy  his  Danish  Majesty,  but  which,  on 
■oconnt  of  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
tidei,  which  senred  at  four  o'clock, 
waa  shorn  of  its  brilliancy  by  being  ig- 
nited in  a  bright  sunny  August  after- 
nocMi.  At  a  quarter  to  four  the  Queen 
and  her  npouse  bade  an  affectionate  adieu 
to  their  loving  brother,  King  Christian, 
who,  after  a  prosperous  voyage  of  eight 
days,  reached  his  own  dominions  in  safety. 
Immediately  after  the  departure  of 
Christian  the  Fourth*  of  Denmark,  the 
King  and  Queen,  both  of  whom  were 
passionately  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
oiase,  went  to  Windsor,  where  they  daily 
hunted  with  falcons  and  hounds,  till  the 
antumn  rains  set  in.  In  May,  1607,  her 
Majesty  had  the  felicity  to  receive  pos- 
ieiiion  of  the  seat  of  Theobalds,  at  Cnes- 
Jiunt,  a  magnificent  building,  which  was 
leyelled  to  the  dust  in  1650,  and  which 
Ae  obtained  from  Cecil,  £arl  of  Salis- 
bury, in  exchange  for  her  dower  palace 
of  Hatfield.  The  event  was  marked  by 
a  rojtl  entertainment  given  by  her  Ma- 
jesty at  Theobalds,  on  the  twenty-second 
ttf  May,  when  Anne  took  part  in  a 
aiasque  produced  for  the  occasion  by 
the  gifted  Ben  Jonson,  who,  to  com- 
pliment tlie  Queen's  passion  for  hunting, 
mtrodueed  into  the  enchanting  scene 
Uiatbratiful  lyric 

*  In  July,  1614,  the  Danish  Monarch  paid 
another  visit  to  Elngland.  He  was  not  ex- 
peeted;  travelled  incognito,  and  toolc  the 
Goort  by  aarprise.  But  he  stayed  only  a 
f(»tnight,  and  during  that  time  the  Court 
was  occupied  in  nothing  but  the  ordinary 
round  of  royal  pleasiirea.  We  have  deemed  it 
well  not  to  detail  the  visit.  The  Queen  re- 
ceived her  brother  vith  sisterly  affection, 
parted  ttom  him  in  tean,  and  never  saw  him 


*'  Queen  and  huntress  chaste  as  fklr.** 

In  September,  1608,  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Uenry  stood  sponsors  to  Frede- 
rick Henry  Howard,  second  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel ;  and,  in  the  winter  of 
1609,  it  was  found  that  the  Queen,  who 
was  never  remarkable  for  economy,  was 
so  deeply  in  debt,  that  the  King,  to 
satisfy  the  clamours  of  her  creditors,  and, 
if  possible,  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
a  calamity,  made  her  a  present  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  and  added  to  her 
jointure  three  thousand  pounds  per  year 
out  of  the  customs.  Such  was  the  de- 
light taken  by  Anne  of  Denmark  and 
her  royal  spouse  in  cruel  sports,  that,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  June,  1609,  tiiey 
proceeded  to  the  Tower  with  the  Princes 
Henry  and  Charles,  and  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  to  witness  a  combat  between 
a  lion,  a  bear,  a  horse,  and  dogs.  The 
encounter  was  furious,  the  scene  fearful 
and  revolting,  but  the  sight  of  blood  and 
the  roaring  and  howling  of  the  savage 
beasts,  as  they  fought  for  their  lives,  es- 
cited  in  the  minds  of  the  royal  party 
only  pleasurable  feelings ;  nor  is  this  a 
matter  of  surprise,  for,  in  that  age  of 
barbarity,  bear-baiting,  cock-fighting, 
and  other  similar  cruelties,  were  alike 
patronized  by  all  classes,  from  the  peer 
to  the  peasant. 

Anne  of  Denmark,  who  we  have  seen 
was  one  of  the  tcnderest  of  mothers,  was 
at  length  afforded  a  fondly  anticipated 
pleasure;  her  eldest  son  was  created 
Prince  of  Wales,  with  all  conceivable 
pomp  and  magnificence;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Prince  and  twenty-five 
nobles  were  installed  Knights  of  the 
Bath.  *'  Wednesday,  the  thirtieth  of 
May,  1610,"  says  a  contemporary,  **the 
Prince  being  accompanied  by  divers 
young  nobles  and  his  own  servants,  rode 
about  twelve  at  noon  from  St.  James's 
to  Richmond,  where  he  supped,  and  re- 
posed for  that  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing, the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  and 
fifty-four  of  the  companies  of  London,  in 
their  barges,  with  divers  fair  banners 
and  streamers,  proceeded  along  the 
Thames  to  Chelsea,  where  they  attended 
the  coming  of  the  Prince,  whose  dinner 
was  prepared  at  the  court  of  Whitehall^ 
and  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
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nreral  City  compenies,  at  their  respee- 
tife  halb.  But  by  reaBon  of  the  low 
ebb,  his  Highness  could  not  proceed  for- 
wai^  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  He  was 
entertained  by  the  way  about  Bamclms, 
with  a  banquet ;  and,  coming  to  Chelsea, 
where  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  train 
attended,  there  was  a  dolphin,  upon 
whom  sat  Neptune ;  and  upon  a  whale 
sat  a  water  goddess,  who  delivered  a 
complimentary  address  to  the  Prince, 
which  being  done,  they  proceeded 
toward  the  court;  the  inferior  compa- 
nies first,  and  the  Lord  Mayor's  barge 
between,  the  two  sea  monsters  next,  m- 
fore  the  Prince's  barge,  after  which  fol- 
lowed his  own  servants  in  sercral  barges, 
and  the  bar^  of  divers  noblemen  that 
attended  his  Highness  on  the  way. 
When  they  came  to  Whitehall,  his 
Highness  took  leave  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen,  and  landed  at  Whitehall 
Bridge.  When  he  landed,  a  i>eal  of 
chambers,  placed  directly  opposite  the 
court,  on  the  Lambeth  side  of  the  river, 
were  discharged,  and  he  was  received 
with  due  form  by  the  officers  of  the 
King's  household,  and  welcomed  by  the 
Queen,  his  mother,  in  the  jprivy  cham- 
ber." The  ceremony,  which  it  would 
be  as  tedious  a  task  to  narrate  as  to  pur- 
sue, was  forthwith  performed  with  all 
possible  solemnity.  'The  youthful  Henry 
was  solemnlv  invested  Itince  of  Wales, 
on  the  fourth  of  June,  and  the  delighted 
Queen  celebrated  the  eycnt  by  taking 
part  in  two  masques,  written  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Ben  Jonson,  and  by  the  re* 
r  table  poet|  Daniels.  **  In  honour  of 
Prince's  investure,"  proceeds  our 
author,  **  there  met  in  the  tilt-yard,  di- 
vers earls,  barons,  and  others,  being  in 
rich  and  glorious  armour;  and  having 
costly  caparisons,  wondrous,  curiously, 
embroidered  with  pearls,  gold  and  silver ; 
the  like  rich  habiliments  for  horses  hav- 
ing never  been  seen  before.  These  no- 
bles presented  their  several  ingenious 
devices  and  trophies  before  the  King, 
Queen,  and  Prince,  and  then  ran  at  tilt, 
where  there  was  a  world  of  people  to 
behold  them.  And  that  nij^ht  there  were 
naval  triumphs  and  pastimes  upon  the 
Thames,  over  against  the  court,  with 
iUpa  of  mur  a^  galliet,  fighting  one 


against  another,  and  agunst  a  gral 
castle  builded  upon  the  water.  After 
these  mock  battles,  then,  for  an  hoor'f 
space,  there  were  many  strange  and 
variable  fire-works  in  the  castle,  and  in 
all  the  ships  and  gallies,  without  hurt  to 
any  person,  which  was  sing^ularly  forto* 
nate,  the  Thames  being,  in  a  manner, 
closely  covered  with  boats  and  baxget 
full  of  people,  whilst  the  adjacent  shoce^ 
on  both  sides,  waa  surcharged  with  peo- 
ple, who  were  highly  delighted  with  the 
nuuniificence  of  the  spectacle." 

Prince  Charics,  Duke  of  Totk,  having 
now  attained  health  and  atrength,  ha 
was  taken  from  the  care  of  the  jodiooos 
Lady  Carey,  and  placed  under  the  tuition 
and  training  of  tutors  and  eompanioai 
selected  by  his  brother,  the  Pnnee  id 
Wales;  to  whom  he  shortly  afterwards 
addressed  the  subjoined  littte  letter,  in> 
forming  him  that  he  hunta. 

"Sm, 

**  Picas  your  H.  [Hiffhneas]  I  doe 
kecpe  your  haires  in  breath,  (and  I  have 
very  good  sport)  I  doe  vrish  the  King 
ana  you  mi^ht  see  it.  So,  longing  to 
see  you,  I  kissse  your  hand,  and  rest 
"  Tours  to  be  commanded, 

"YOBK. 

"  My  maydes  service  to  you. 
**  To  his  Hienesse.** 

About  this  time,  SirThomaa  Orer- 
bury,  the  assistant  of  Bobert  Carr,  tiio 
royal  favourite,  whose  duty  it  waa,  aa 
confidential  secretary,  to  oeeipher  the 
many  letters  which,  in  that  intriguing 
era,  were  addressed  both  to  the  Kinr 
and  to  the  Queen  in  cypher,  deeply  oL 
fended  Queen  Anne,  by  making  poUia 
the  contents  of  several  of  her  privaCa 
letters,  which  had  passed  through  hia 
hands.  Overbury  treated  the  C^een'i 
malice  with  derisive  scorn,  and  for  hia 
temerity,  suffered  a  short  imprisonment; 
but  Carr,  who  was  created  Viaoonnt 
Bochester  and  Earl  of  Somerset,  and 
on  the  death  of  Salisbury,  in  May,  161i, 
filled  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  and 
Secretary,  endeavoured  by  every  meana 
in  his  power  to  conciliate  her ;  hut  she 
very  justly  abhorred  the  selfish  rapad^ 
of  his  whole  clique,  and  heartily  dcspiaw 
both  him  and  thenu 
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Although  James  had  been  for  yean 
m  the  throne,  he  had  faUed  to  acquire 
•  nUce  in  the  affections  of  his  Snglish 
nuDJects.  His  loTe  of  pleasure,  his 
otrayagance,  his  partiality  to  favourites; 
md  aboTc  all,  his  extraorainary  notions 
of  the  Divine  right  of  Ein^  alarmed 
the  patriots,  and  scandalized  the  religious 
portion  of  the  community,  and  prevented 
Dim  from  obtaining  the  esteem  of  the 
people  generallj.  But  those  who  were 
discontented  with  their  King,  beheld  in 
his  heir  a  prince  of  the  most  promising 
Tirtaes  and  abilities.  '*The  following 
zhyme,"  says  Harrington,  "was  common 
in  the  mouths  of  the  people — 

'  Hemy  tlie  Eighth  pulled  down  the  abbeys 

and  cells, 
But  Henry  the  Ninth  shall  pull  dovn  bishops 

an^beUs.'" 

A  prediction,  which,  like  many  of  the 
ultra-democratic  absurdities  of  the  pre- 
■ent  era,  however  popular,  was  too  absurd 
to  be  fulfilled.  Pnnce  Uenry,  never- 
theless, was  looked  upon  by  the  more 
sober-minded  as  a  most  fit  successor  to 
the  throne;  the  young  Prince  himself, 
futhM  to  the  lessons  formerly  instUled 
into  his  mind  by  his  mother,  openly 
xidiculed  the  weakness  of  his  father, 
and  boasted  that  on  his  accession  his 
conquering  sword  should  add  France  to 
the  possessions  of  the  crown  of  England : 
hopes,  which,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  deep  dejection  of  his  fond 
mother,  were  anticipated  by  an  untimely 
death.  In  person  he  was  tall,  being 
more  than  six  feet  hifhwhcn  he  reached 
bif  seventeenth  year ;  he  was  large-boned, 
fhin  skinned,  fair  in  complexion,  and 
with  a  Grecian  cast  of  features.  He 
injured  his  health  by  long  bathing  after 
■upper,  by  taking  violent  exercise  du- 
ring the  greatest  heats  of  summer,  by 
recilessly  exponng  himself  to  the  storms 
and  rains  of  winter,  and  by  indulging 
too  freely  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table. 
In  the  spring  of  1612,  his  health  and 
spirits  began  to  decline;  during  the 
summer  he  grew  worse ;  as  September 
drew  to  a  dose,  he,  on  returning  from 
Us  sports  in  the  country,  became  alarm- 
ingly ill,  and  on  reaching  St.  James's 
was  attacked  with  an  intermittent  fever 
-*A  malady  for  which  a  spedfio  was  tii^ 


unknown;  and  which,  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  the  royal  physicians,  speedily 
assumed  the  form  of  a  virulcnUy  infec- 
tious, putrid  fever.  The  Queen,  hither- 
to, had  watched  at  the  bedside  of  her 
unfortunate  son ;  but.  immediately  the 
malignant  symptoms  became  evident,  a 
dread  of  infection  forced  her  to  retire  to 
her  own  palace  of  Somerset-house — 
called,  in  honour  to  her,  whilst  she  held 
possession  of  it,  Denmark  House — where 
she  remained  in  a  miserable  state  of 
mind.  Her  whole  thoughts  were  bent 
on  the  recovery  of  the  dcuth-sick  Prince. 
She  remembered  that  Sir  Walter  Baleigh 
had  a  quack  medicine,  which  she  had 
herself  taken  with  success  for  an  ag^e. 
For  this  nostrum  she  accordingly  sent, 
in  the  hope  of  restoring  her  son  to 
health.  Sir  "Walter,  who  deeply  la- 
mented the  Prince's  danger,  hod  full 
faith  in  the  medicine,  and  with  a  large 
packet  of  it  which  had  been  carefully 
prepared  fur  the  purpose  by  his  own 
hands,  sent  word,  that,  *'•  with  the  ex- 
ception of  poison,  it  would  cure  all  mortal 
diseases."  The  Prince  swallowed  a  dose, 
revived  for  a  short  while,  and  then,  about 
half-past  seven  in  the  evening  of  the 
sixth  of  November,  1612,  breathed  his 
last. 

When  the  mournful  tidings  were  con- 
veyed to  the  impatient  Queen,  she  fell 
into  fearful  paroxysms  of  rage,  grief, 
and  despair.  She  remembered  the  words 
of  Sir  Walter  llaleigh's  message,  that 
the  nostrum  would  cure  all  maladies  but 

Soison ;  and  in  the  delirium  of  her  grief, 
eclarcd  that  poison,  and  not  fever,  had 
deprived  her  of  her  beloved  son  Henry. 
Htr  suspicions  attributed  the  murderous 
deed  to  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  common  report  impli- 
cated the  King  in  the  transaction;  a 
shameful  libel,  as  James,  although  a 
weak  monarch,  was  a  worthy  father,  and 
with  the  Queen,  equally  bewailed  the  loss 
of  their  dear  son.  The  body  of  the 
Prince  was  opened,  and  the  still  existing 
report  of  the  surgeons,  who  made  the 
post-mortem  examination,  render  it  evi- 
dent that  he  died  of  a  malignant  fever. 

The  Princess  Flizabeth  was  now,  after 
her  brother  Charles,  the  next  heir  to  the 
throne.    She  had  had  many  wooers,  and 
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tlie  Queen  bad  deeply  offended  the  reli- 
giouB  prejudices  or  the  English  Protest- 
ants bj  desiring  to  marir  bcr  to  the 
young  King  of  Spain.  The  King,  al- 
though allured  by  the  splendour  of  the 
alliance,  was  after  a  time  couTinced  of 
the  folly  of  expecting  a  royal  household 
diTided  in  reli^n  to  prosper ;  and  the 
union  was  declined.  The  pretensions  of 
the  other  two  suitors — ^tne  Prince  of 
Piedmont,  and  Frederick  Count  Palatine 
of  the  Rhine — ^were  about  equal ;  but  as 
the  latter  professed  the  reformed  faith, 
he  obtained  the  preference;  the  marriage 
articles  were  signed,  and  on  the  six- 
teenth of  Octol^,  1612,  he  landed  in 
Englfuid  to  receive  the  hand  of  Anne's 
young  and  beautiful  daughter,  Elizabeth. 
Grand  preparations  were  made  for  the 
occasion,  but  the  unexpected  death  of 
PHnce  Henry  caused  the  marriage  cere- 
mony to  be  delayed  till  the  fourteenth 
of  February,  1613,  when  it  was  solem- 
nized at  Whitehall  with  extraordinary 
splendour,  in  the  presence  of  the  royal 
family  and  the  leading  nobles  and  their 
ladies,  who,  although  the  court  were 
still  in  mourning  for  Prince  Heniy,  vied 
with  each  other  in  magnificence  of  dress. 
*'At  the  betrothment,  the  King,"  says 
the  MS.  letter  of  Mr.  Lewkner,  "was 
present,  brought  in  a  chaire,  for  he  was 
then  so  gowtie  he  could  not  goe,  and  the 
Queene  no  way  affecting  the  match,  kept 
her  chamber."  This  was  the  first  royal 
marriage  celebrated  according  to  the 
form  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Both  their 
Majesties  and  Prince  Charles  were  pre- 
sent ;  James  wore  a  suit  of  black,  and 
Anne  was  attired  in  white  satin,  and 
coyered  with  the  richest  of  the  crown 
jewels.  The  dress  of  the  Princess,  and 
the  extravagant  cost  of  the  ceremony 
and  rejoicings,  are  thus  detailed  by  Wil- 
son:— 

"  In  February,  1613,  the  Prince-Pa- 
latine, and  that  lovely  Princess,  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  were  married  on  Bishop 
Valentine's  day,  with  all  possible  pomp 
and  grandeur.  Her  vestments  were 
white,  the  emblem  of  innocency;  her 
hair  dishevelled,  hanging  down  her  back 
at  length,  an  ornament  of  virginity ;  a 
crown  of  pure  gold  upon  her  head^  the  I 


cognizance  of  majeaty,  bein^  all  over 
beset  with  j»recious  gems,  shining  1^ 
a  constellation ;  her  train  supported  by 
twelve  young  ladies  in  white  garmenti, 
so  adorned  with  jewels,  that  her  passage 
looked  like  the  milky  way.  She  mm 
led  to  church  by  her  brother,  Prince 
Charles,  and  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
the  young  batchelor  on  her  right  band, 
and  the  <3d  one  on  her  left  And  while 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  so- 
lemnizing the  marriage,  some  corus- 
cations and  lightenings  of  joy  aro^iied 
in  her  countenance,  iSat  expressed  more 
than  an  ordinary  smiley  being  ahnost 
elated  to  a  laughter. 

'*  She  returned  from  chapel  between 
the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  Lord  High  Admiral,  two 
married  men.  * 

'*To  support  the  magnificence  with 
which  this  ceremony  was  attended,  the 
King  was  obliged  to  demand  aids  of  hii 
subjects,  a  custom  usual  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  although  intermitted  for  more 
than  a  century,  he  received  twenty  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds;  yet  how 
enormous  soever  the  sum  may  seem,  it 
was  insufficient  to.  defray  the  expence, 
which  amounted  to  almost  four  timei 
that  sum. 

*^  The  city  of  London,  that  with  mag^ 
nificence  had  feasted  the  Prince-PalatiBe 
and  his  noble  retinue,  presented  to  the 
fair  bride  a  chain  of  oriental  pearl,  by 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  alder- 
men, in  their  scarlet  and  gold  chain  ae- 
coutrement,  of  such  a  vtuue,  as  was  fit 
for  them  to  give  and  her  to  receive,  as  it 
cost  no  less  than  two  thousand  pounds.^ 

One  round  of  masques,  halls,  displays 
of  fire-works,  sham  navad  and  mihtaiy 
battles,  and  other  entertainments,  oon- 
tinued  till  the  twenty-fifth  of  Aprfl, 
when  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  her 
husband  bade  a  final  farewell  to  Eng- 
land. Immediately  after  their  departure 
the  Queen's  health  and  spirits  f^ave  way, 
but  she  restored  her  constitution  hy  a 
visit  to  the  springs  at  Bath.  The  uth 
she  used  was  ornamented  with  a  cross, 
the  crown  of  England,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion Anna  Megina  Sacrum^  and  has  e?sr 
since  been  known  as  **the  Queen'i 
Bath."    In  the  disgraoeful  prooeediiCB 
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of  the  dirorce  of  tbe  Ladv  Frances 
Howard  from  her  husband,  tne  Earl  of 
Essex,  which  took  phioe  in  April,  1613, 
file  Queen  took  no  jNirt ;  neither  does  it 
appear  that  Anne  in  anj  manner  in- 
fluenced James  when  he  inhumanly  in- 
earoerated  Arabella  Stuart  in  the  Tower 
tat  privately  marrying  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ibrd,  although  it  woud  have  redounded 
to  her  honour  had  she  pleaded  for  the 
eraelly  persecuted  ArabeUa,  who,  after 
ineffectual  efforts  to  escape,  went  mad, 
and  died  in  a  most  deplorable  condition 
on  the  twenty-aeyenUi  of  September, 
1616. 

At  this  period  the  young,  handsome, 
and  accomplished  George  YiUiers  was 
first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
Xing,  who  had  grown  weary  of  his  fa- 
▼onnte,  Somerset  Just  previously.  Sir 
lliomas  Overbury,  whilst  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  was  poisoned  by  the  ven- 
geance of  Somerset's  countess;  rumour 
attributed  the  murder  to  Somerset,Iand  he 
and  his  wife  were  now  arrested,  and  with 
fhor  accomplices  tried  and  found  guilty  of 
{he  poisoning.  Although  the  King,  at  his 
visit  to  Cambridge  in  1615,  took  especial 
notice  of  Yilliers,  he  refused  to  accept 
of  lufl  services,  without  the  Queen  would 
first  recommend  him,  to  fill  the  office  of 
his  confidential  secretary.  To  Arch- 
bishop Abbot,  who  undertook  to  procure 
fUs  formal  recommendation  from  the 
Qneen,  Anne  replied — 

"  My  Lord,  you  know  not  what  vou 
desire.  I  know  your  master  better  than 
you  alL  If  YiUiers  gains  the  royal  fa- 
vour, we  shall  all  be  sufferers ;  I  shall  no 
more  be  spared  than  others,  for  the 
Xing  will  teach  him  to  treat  us  all  with 
pride  and  contempt" 

Abbott,  who  himself  relates  the  anec- 
dofbBj  says,  '*The  King  would  never  ad- 
mit any  to  nearness  fu>out  himself,  but 
such  as  the  Queen  should  commend  to 
him ;  that  if  she  should  comi>lain  after- 
wards of  the  dear  one,  he  might  make 
answer,  '  It  is  long  of  yourseu',  for  you 
eommended  him  unto  me.'  ** 

However,  whatever  the  Queen's  mis- 
nvings  might  be,  she  shortly  afterwards, 
in  compli^ce  with  Abbott's  repeated 
entreaties,  earnestly  besought  her  spouse 
lo  reoeive  YiUiers  as  a  favourite,  and  on 


St  George's  feast,  1615,  the  Kins;  sent 
for  Yilliers,  knighted  him  with  I'rince 
Charles's  sword,  whilst  the  Queen  stood 
by,  and  caused  him  to  be  sworn  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  privy  chamber,  wiu  a 
yearly  salary  of  one  thousand  pounds. 
The  new  favourite  proved  more  grateful 
to  Anne  than  she  expected.  He  never 
gave  her  cause  to  quarrel  with  him, 
and  as  she  found  she  could  place 
unlimited  confidence  in  him,  she  em- 
ployed him  as  a  monitor  to  correct  the 
J^g's  personal  indiscretion  and  ill- 
behaviour,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  sub- 
joined letter  from  Queen  Anne  to  Sir 
George  Yilliers. 

"  My  kind  Dog, 

"  I  have  received  your  letter,  which 
is  very  welcome  to  me ;  you  do  very 
well  in  lugging  the  sow's  ears  [meaning 
in  reprimanding  the  King],  and  I  thank 
you  for  it,  and  would  have  you  do  so 
still,  upon  condition  that  you  continue 
a  watchful  dog  to  him,  and  be  always 
true  to  him.  So  wishing  you  all  hap- 
piness. 

"Anna,  R." 

The  Queen,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  Yil- 
liers, informing  her  that,  **in  compli- 
ance with  her  command,  he  bad  pulled 
the  King^s  ear  till  it  hung  like  a  sow's 
lug,"  wrote— 

"  My  kind  Dog, 

**  Your  letter  hath  been  acceptable 
to  me ;  I  rest  already  assured  of  your 
carefulness.  Tou  may  tell  your  master 
that  the  King  of  Denmark  hath  sent 
me  twelve  fair  mares,  and,  as  the  bringer 
of  them  assures  me,  all  great  with  foals, 
which  I  intend  to  put  into  Byfield  Park, 
where  being  the  other  day  a  hunting,  I 
could  find  but  very  few  deer,  but  great 
store  of  other  cattle,  as  I  shall  tell  vour 
master  myself  when  I  see  him.  I  hope 
to  meet  you  all  at  Woodstock,  at  the 
time  appointed,  till  when  I  wish  you  all 
happiness  and  contentment. 

"  Anna,  R. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  taken 
in  remembering  the  King  for  the  paling 
of  my  park.  1  will  do  you  any  service 
I  i5an." 

To  Sir  George  Yilliers. 

z  z 
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In  March,  1617,  James  set  out  from 
Theobalds  on  his  long-delayed  progress 
to  Scotland ;  the  Queen  accompanied 
him  as  far  as  Ware,  and  then  bade  him 
adieu,  and  proceeded  to  Greenwich  Pa- 
lace, where  she  resided  during  his  ab- 
sence. There  was  a  boarding-school  for 
young  ladies  at  Deptford,  known  as  La- 
dies' Hall ;  and  whilst  the  King  was 
away  in  Scotland,  her  Majesty  honoured 
the  establishment  with  a  yisit,  and  the 
pupils  performed  a  masque  for  her  en- 
tertainment. It  being  against  all  pro- 
priety to  admit  so  audacious  a  god  as 
Cupid  into  a  ladies-  boarding-school,  the 
piece  was  entitled  **  Cupid's  Banish- 
ment," and  throughout  the  performance 
the  God  of  Love  was  very  properly 
shown  neither  favour  nor  mercy.  In- 
deed towards  the  close  of  the  masque  he 
was  rudely  bundled  out,  and  then  the 
nymphs  sang, 

'*  Hark,  hark,  to  Philomel, 
Whose  notes  no  song  can  parallel ; 
Mark,  mark,  her  melody, 
Still  she  descants  on  cluuitity. 
The  diapason  of  her  tone  is--Oupid's  gone, 
He's  gone,  he's  gone,  he's  quite  exiled, 
Venus'  brat,  peevish  imp,  fancy's  child. 
Let  him  go,  let  him  go,  with  his  quiver 
and  his  bow." 

All  Anne  of  Denmark's  letters  are 
without  date ;  the  following  seems  writ- 
ten whilst  James  was  in  Scotland. 

Queen  Anne  to  King  James. 

"Sm, 

"  As  nothing  is  more  welcome  to 
me  than  your  letters  (for  which  I  thank 
you),  so  can  they  bring  me  no  better  ti- 
dings than  of  your  g<K>d  health,  of  me 
much  desired ;  for  I  cease  not  to  pray 
for  the  increase  and  continuance  of  your 
good,  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  thereof 
rest  assured,  so  kissing  your  hands,  I 
remain  she  that  will  ever  Iotc  you  best. 

"Anna,  R." 

About  the  period  when  the  King  re- 
turned from  Scotland,  the  Queen 
was  attacked  with  bodily  infirmities, 
"  which,"  says  Chamberlayne,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Sir  Dudley  Carlton,  dated  Octo- 
ber, 1617,  "  she  would  fain  lay  to  the 
^ut,  although  her  physicians  fear  an 
jU  habit,  through  her  whols  constitu- 


tion.'* At  the  commencement  of  1618| 
symptoms  of  confirmed  dropsy  became 
evident,  and  her  spirits,  as  well  as  her 
bodily  health,  began  to  decline.  To 
ayoid  the  riotous  revels  in  which  James 
was  wont  to  indnl^  at  Shrovetide,  she 
removed  to  her  qmet  chamber  in  Somer- 
set House.  But  she  had  scarcely  set- 
tled down,  when  the  King,  in  the  midst 
of  his  carouses,  was  attacked  with  the 
gout,  and  the  Queen,  sick  as  she  was, 
irisited  him  at  Whitehall,  and  afterwtrds 
took  him  with  her  to  Theobalds,  and 
nursed  him  till  he  recovered.  During 
the  summer  and  autumn,  Anne's  health 
continued  to  decline.  She  removed  to 
Oatlands,  and  thence  to  Hampton  Court, 
where  she  grew  worse,  and  simered  from 
a  racking  cough,  and  several  times  fo* 
mited  blood.  The  King,  when  not  con- 
fined to  his  chamber  by  sickness,  paid 
her  frequent  visits,  and  on  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  an  earnest  appeal,  imploring 
her  to 

"Save  himwhowoold  have  died  fbr  her 
defence, 
Save   him  whose  thoughts  no  tntaaa 
ever  tainted ;" — 

she  made  a  passionate  appeal  to  his 
Mdcsty  on  behalf  of  the  brilliant  bat 
unfortunate  Sir  Walter ;  who,  notwith- 
standing, had  his  head  struck  off  by  the 
executioner  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Oc- 
tober, 1618.  What  effect  his  death  pro- 
duced upon  Anne,  now  that  her  own 
life  was  drawing  to  a  close,  is  not  known. 
She  continued  to  grow  worse  throughout 
the  winter,  and  to  add  to  the  depreesioB 
of  her  drooping  spirits,  the  Kins,  who  had 
hitherto  made  a  point  of  travemng  three 
times  a  week  from  London  to  Hampton 
Court  to  see  her,  was  laid  up  at  Boystos 
with  an  alarming  fit  of  illness.  James, 
urged  by  a  suspicion  that  two  of  his 
wife's  attendants,  Danish  Anna,  and  a 
Frenchman  named  Pierrot,  would  ear 
deavour  by  some  foul  nlay  to  poeseM 
themselves  of  her  valuaole  jeweu,  was 
anxious  that  the  Queen  should  make  her 
will ;  but  her  physicians,  Drs.  Mayeme, 
Atkins,  and  Turner,  objected  to  her 
receiving  more  than  a  very  ^ntle  hint 
upon  the  subject  With  this  view,  the 
i^hbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  waited  upon  her,  <hi  the  se- 
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eond  of  Febnuury,  1619,  and  in  reply, 
die  assured  the  prelates  of  her  sure,  al- 
thongh  slow,  reeoTery  ;  adding,  "  jrou 
wgeak  thus  dismally,  because  your  yisit 
has  faUen  out  on  Candlemas,  which  ye 
know  is  always  a  day  of  eloom  witii  the 
Eo^^h  i"  in  fact,  she  dicl  not  choose  to 
take  the  hint. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  and  whilst  she 
was  making  preparations  for  a  yisit  she 
yiinly  hoped  to  receiye  firom  the  King 
of  Denmark,  her  cough  assumed  the 
form  of  a  consumptiye  one.  She  took 
to  her  bed,  ftrst  haying  the  o^e  *'  she 
lored  best  set  up,*'  and  then  rapidly 
aonkinto  the  arms  of  death.  On  the 
last  day  of  her  existence,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop)  of  London 
again  yisited  her,  and  earnestly  prayed 
with  her ;  after  which,  she  assured  them 
''that  she  had  set  her  heart  on  God,  that 
■he  had  no  faith  in  saints  nor  in  her  own 
merits,  and  that  she  only  looked  to 
Christ,  her  Sayiour,  for  the  redemption 
of  her  soul."  They  then  urged  her  to 
make  her  will ;  but  as  Pierrot  and  Da- 
nish Anne,  to  whom  she  now  utterly 
consigned  herself,  feared  they  should 
haye  to  account  for  the  yaluaoles  they 
bad  erasped,  if  she  consented,  they  pre- 
yailed  on  her  to  Riye  the  prelates  an 
erasiye  answer,  and  urge  them  to  retire. 
Canterbury  went,  howeyer,  promising  to 
return  in  two  days,  but  the  Bishop  of 
London  remained  at  Hampton  Court. 
Meanwhile,  Prince  Charles,  whom  she 
had  sent  for,  was  conducted  to  her  pre- 
sence, and  after  an  affectionate  confer* 
enoe,  he,  at  her  earnest  request,  retired 
to  her  chamber.  Indeed,  the  Queen 
longed  for  the  luxury  of  priyacy,  a  lux- 
nry  which,  in  those  dajrs,  royal  person- 
ages sighed  for  in  yain.  They  were 
bom  in  public,  liyed  in  public,  eycn  to 
dresnng,  eating,  drinking,  and  undress- 
ing;  and  what  must  haye  been  more 
tijUig,  could  not  eyen  die  without  being 
surrounded  and  watched  in  their  last 
agonies  by  a  host  of  attendants,  princes, 
nobles,  prelates,  priyy  councillors,  am- 
bassadors, and  others. 

In  the  eyening  the  Countesses  of 
Arundel,  of  Bedford,  of  Derby,  and 
Lady  Carey,  besides  scyeral  lords  and 
others,  yisitcd  the  dying  Queen,  and 


urged  her  to  make  her  will;  and  after 
supper.  Prince  Charles  again  entered 
his  chamber,  but  by  her  earnest  desire 
soon  afterwards  retired ;  when  she  gaye 
a  peremptory  order  for  no  one  but  her 
two  fayouiite  domestics  to  enter  her  pre- 
sence, and  forbad  any  watch  to  be  held. 
Her  physicians  yisited  her  at  the  mid- 
night hour,  and  the  moment  they  were 
gone,  she  ordered  Danish  Anne  to  close 
the  door,  and  lock  out  all  that  were  out; 
and  now  she  said,  **  Lay  down  by  my  side 
and  repose,  for  you  want  rest  Half- 
an-hour  afterwards  she  called  for  water 
to  wash  her  eyes,  but  when  the  candle 
was  broue[ht  she  could  not  see  the  light — 
death  baa  sealed  her  yision ;  which  Da- 
nish Anne  no  sooner  discoyered,  than 
she  unlocked  the  doors,  and  called  in 
the  physicians,  the  bishops,  the  Prince, 
and  all  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  house- 
hold. It  was  one  o'clock  :  the  sinking 
Queen  swallowed  a  cordial  administered 
by  her  physicians,  scribbled  her  signa- 
ture to  ner  will,  and  whilst  the  Bishop 
fervently  prayed  by  her  bed-side,  gave 
several  slight  moans,  and  with  a  smiling 
countenance  ceased  to  breathe,  at  a  few 
minutes  past  one  in  the  morning  of  the 
second  of  March,  1619. 

Her  loss  was  deeply  mourned  by  the 
King,  who  at  the  time  was  confined  to 
his  chamber  by  a  dangerous  illness,  but 
from  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
recoyer  a  few  weeks  al'terwards.  Her 
body  was  conveyed  by  water  to  Somer- 
set House,  and  after  laying  in  state  there 
till  the  thirteenth  of  May,  interred  with 
royal  obsequies  in  "Westminster  Abbey, 
Prince  Charles  and  all  the  leading  nobi- 
lity attended  the  funeral.  The  Countess 
of  Arundel  was  the  chief  lady  mourner, 
and  the  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Shortly 
after  the  funeral,  the  King  examined 
his  departed  consort's  coffers  and  cabi- 
nets, and  found  that  thirty-six  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  her  jewels,  besides  much 
money  which  he  belieyed  she  hud  hoard- 
ed up,  were  missing ;  suspicion  fell  on 
Pierrot  and  Danish  Anne;  they  were 
arrested  and  examined,  but  without  any 
trace  being  obtained  of  the  missing  trea- 
sure, which,  indeed,  it  appears  never 
was  found. 

X  X  2 
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ANNE  OF  DENMABX. 


Anne  of  Denmark  died  in  the  forty- 
nzth  year  of  her  age;  no  monament 
was  erected  to  her  memory,  but  her 
hearse  stood  oyer  her  gpraye  till  the  Civil 
Wars,  when  it  was  destroyed.  Her  con- 
tort, James  the  First,  who  did  not  again 
oit^  the  married  state,  died  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  March,  1625,  and  her 
only  two  sunriving  children,  Charles, 
created  Prince  of  Wales,  in  November, 
1616,  and  afterwards  Charles  the  First, 
and  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  were 
both  singularly  unfortunate. 

Many  epitaphs  and  poetical  tributes 
were  written  to  the  memory  of  the 
fondly-belored  Queen  of  James  the 
First.  Of  these,  we  select  from  Cam- 
den's Bemains  the  fdUowing. 


Epitaph  on  Queen  Awne  of  Denmark, 

"  March,  with  her  winds,  hath  struck  a  c»> 

dar  tall, 
And  weeping  April  mourns  that  oedai's 

fall. 
And  May  intends  no  flower  that  m<mth 

shall  bring. 
Since  she  must  lose  the  flower  of  all  the 

spring. 
Thns  March's  wind  hath  caused  April's 

showers, 
And  yet  sad  May  must  lose  her  flower  oi 

flowers ; 
But  though  the  beauteous  queen  so  fondly 

loredt 
Has  left  this  earth  to  be  enthroned  aboye. 
She's  only  changed,  not  dead;  no  good 

prince  dies, 
Ba^  like  the  sun,  doth  only  set  to  rise." 


.ENEIETTA  MA- 
BIA,  conwirt  of 
Chariea   the   Ftnt, 


■adputakei 
weu,  inmm 


ofth 


^  mi  the  jonngest 
daughter,  and  llie 
tfUi  and  lait  diiU  of  the  mors  fitnied 
than  Tsillj  illnitrioiu  Henrr  the  Foort!) 
of  Fiance,  and  of  his  wife,  JSaij  of 
Medidt.  She  fint  saw  the  lifht  at  the 
Leim«,  Ml  the  fourteenth  of  Nov? mhcr, 
1S09 ;  end,  on  the  fourth  of  May,  1610, 
ker  father  was  atabbed  to  tlie  heart  b; 
OBO  BaTaitlae,  vho,  it  ia  aaid,  was  insti- 
gated to  the  dime  hj  the  Jeanitl.  Bhe 
took  port  at  that  monBTch'i  fOnertil, 
irtuch  frai  lolemnized  with  aad  magai. 
Aeence,  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  subae- 
qnent  Jane ;  and  at  the  inangnraUon  of 
ier  brother,  the  jonnff  Looia  the  Thii- 
tarath,  the  vaa  caniea  in  the  procession 
bf  the  Princen  of  Cond^.  During  hei 
imbaej,  ahe  ohieflj  resided  at  the  pa- 
koea  01  lOoia  and  f  onlainbleau.  Before 
'  '  i  hei  third  jear,  ahe 


HENRIETTA  IfARU, 

(ftunii  if  iCjiarlEB  t^i  fitst 

CHAPTEE  L 

MmirittUt  Maria,  iatighttr  ef  Stnry  the  Rurlh  ef  Rrane^—Sirih—Itifiamy^ 
Sdueatiim — Wooti  by  ttu  Cotint  if  SoitHnu—Charkt  thtFirtgi  aAxalura  in 
mwA  of  a  bride — Bii  aarriegi  with  Satrittta  mgetiated — Tki  varriagt  Irtatjl 
— NupUtUt  mltmnaed  in  Rmuie—Hinrietta  eoHduettd  to  England— Charlet  vuett 
Jbr  at  Jkxer — Cmda^t  htr  to  Cmierimy — Marriti  Atr  ilurt — Aqimiie  pntet- 
tian  igf  lb*  Thamei, 

waa  made  one  of  the  partaken  in  tho 
marriage  featiTitT  of  ber  Bieter,  Elizabeth, 
with  the  King  of  Spain,  which  waa  cele- 
brated, with  all  conceirable  pompand 
rejoieiuga,  at  the  palace  of  the  Place 
Bofale;  and,  when  aiiTcan  old,  abe  was 
proent  at  the  solemn  deliTering  of  her 
nster,  Elizabeth,  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
as  hii  spouse,  and  the  receinng  of  Anne, 
tlie  Infanta  of  Spain,  as  the  consort  of 
Louis  the  Thirteenth.  Bhe  was  edu- 
cated under  the  immediate  superrisal  of 
her  mother,  who  instilled  into  her  Toun^ 
mind  cxtraragaut  ideas  of  the  infallibi- 
lity of  royalfr ;  and  taught  her  to  be- 
liere  that "  Sings  are  tbe  lisiblegods  of 
men,  as  God  is  the  icviaible  £in^  of 
men" — a  Mse  and  dangerous  doctnne, 
and  a  belief  in  which,  doubtless,  mala. 
riatl;  aggravated  the  sorrows  of  the 
unfortunate  Queen  Ileiinetta  Maria. 

The  principal  tutor  of  the  Priocesa 
Henrietta  was  M.  de  Breris — a  man  of 
energy,  wisdom,  and  erudition ;  but  tbe 
gnodthat,  in  all  probability,  would  bave 
resulted  from  his  sound  teachings,  waa 
destroyed  in  Ibe  embryo  by  tbe  ^tia> 


<T8 


HENRIETTA   UAIUA, 


tk^  wmkneu,  pride,  uid  vanit;  of 

liny  de  HediciB,  and  bj  Vae  bieotid 
religious  couDnels  of  the  cDthuBiaatic 
M^ra  Magdclaine  —  a  sincere  but  nar- 
row-minded  ultra-popiih  Carmelite  nun, 
wbo,  in  the  doctnaes  of  religion,  com- 
pletely controlled  the  mind  of  tha  Prin- 
cess dariDg  her  childhood.  After  the 
deservedlr-unpopular  Mary  de  Medicia 
iraa  depmed  of  the  regency,  and  icnt 
captive  to  the  castle  of  Blois,  Henrietta 
■bared  her  aeclueion  for  about  three 
Jem,  when  her  preienca  waa  required 
at  tile  marriage  of  her  slater,  Chnstiue, 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  and,  after  the 
ceremony,  the  was  not  again  permitted 
to  return  to  hei  mother,  who,  noweier, 
in  1620,  effected  a  reconciliation  with 
her  son,  Louis  the  -Thirteenth,  and, 
from  that  time,  obtained  a  greater  in- 
fluence in  the  goiertunent  of  France  than 
(he  had  cier  before  pOBsessed. 

Henrietta's  first  loTCr  was  the  Count 
of  Soissons.  He  claimed  her  hand  as 
the  reward  foi  his  laluable  senicea  at 
tbe  siege  of  Eochelle ;  nor  was  Via  suit 
discouraged,  till  it  wae  neit  to  certain 
that  the  Princess  would  become  the 
bride  of  Charles,  the  only  suryiring  son 
of  James  the  First.  Impressed  with  a 
tion  that  domestic  happiness  could 
stwherelore  was  wanting.  Charles 


on,  to  w 


n  his 


destined  bride.  Tbe  firat  object  of  his 
loye  was  Maria  Althea,  daughter  of 
Philip  the  Third  of  Spain,  and  sister  of 
the  then  reigning  monarch,  Philip  the 
Fourth.  Tu  woo  this  PrinceBs,  Charles 
and  tbe  Duke  of  Bucldnghsm,  who  ac- 
companied him,  set  out  in  the  disguise 
of  English  merchants.  TraTcUin^  under 
the  fictitious  names  of  Tom  Smith  and 
John  BrowDj  tbey,  in  tbelr  route,  passed 
Ibroagh  Pans,  where,  without  their  dis- 
guise being  detected,  they  obtained  a 
view  of  tbe  ladies  of  the  French  court, 
and  witnessed  the  rehearsal  of  a  court 
ballet,  in  which  the  Queen  of  France 
danced  with  the  beaatifid  Henrietta, 
who,  although  scarcely  fifteen,  and  girl- 
ish withal,  on  being  informed  of  the 
Prince's  sdycntures,  eiclaimed,  with  a 
aigh,  "  HenecdnothayetntTelledso  far 
■a  Madrid  to  search  for  a  bride." 
That  Charles  did  not  Ml  in  lore  with 


Henrietta  at  this  his  first  view  of  her, 
a  eyident  by  the  subjoined  letter,  which 
he  addressed  to  his  &ther,  James  Aa 
First:— 


"  Since  the  cloiing  of  oui  lad, 
we  haye  been  at  court  agmn  (and  that 
we  might  not  hold  you  in  pain,  we  M> 
sure  you  that  we  haye  not  been  known), 
where  We  saw  the  young  Queen  [of 
France],  little  Monsieur,  and  M«^nni«^ 
at  the  practising  of  a  mask  that  is  to  ba 

S resented  to  the  King,  and  in  it  thon 
anced  tbe  Quebn  and  Madame  [Hen- 
rietta Mariaj,  with  as  ntany  ai  made  np 
nineteen  fur  dandng  ladies,  amongrt 
which  the  Queen  is  the  haudsonua^ 
which  hath  wrought  in  ms  a  neater  d^ 
sire  to  see  her  sister.  So,  in  haste,  go- 
ing to  bed,  we  humbly  take  onr  teay<^ 
and  rest  your  Majesty's  most  hmnbll 
and  obedient  son  and  servant, 

"  Puis,  the  a±ai  of  Fab." 


and,  in  the  ccstacy  of  passion,  wnte,  a 
rather  translated,  ^m  a  Spanish  vatt, 
composed  on  the  wooing — 


For  Mtri»,  in  J  BtM.* 
After  much  negotiation,  the  m 
treaty  was  arranged,  and  the  I 
assumed  the  title  of  Princess  of  Enf- 
land ;  but,  before  the  bctmthal  emU 
take  place,  Charles  was  suddenly  taailied 
to  England ;  and  as  the  people  of  botk 
countries  strenuously  opposed  the  alli- 
ance, the  match  was  broken  ofiT.  How- 
previous  to  the  formal  aullificatio* 


been  requested  by  Elizabeth,  the  j 
Queen  of  Spain,  to  mairr  her  ustei^ 
Henrietta  -  Maria,  dispatcaed  Henrj 
Bich,  Lord  Kensington,  to  Paris,  in  tbs 
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-mmmer  of  1624,  to  make  private  in- 
miiry  of  the  Queen-Kother,  Mary  of 
Mecucia,  who  at  that  period  completely 
ruled  the  reins  of  the  state,  whether  a 
match  between  Charles  and  Henrietta 
was  feasiUe,  before  any  public  treaty 
was  entered  upon.  Tne  Spanish  am- 
bassador at  Pans  gnessed  or  learned  the 
errand  of  this  noMeman,  and  resolved, 
if  posdUe,  to  thwart  his  purpose.  How- 
erer,  after  both  parties  nad  intrigued, 
oaanelled,  and  manoeuTred,  the  Queen- 
Mother  lent  ear  to  the  suit,  and  accepted 
the  wooinjg  ambassador's  explanation  of 
the  breaJung^oiF  of  the  Spanish  engage- 
ment Sennngton  was  a  jf^nnine  spe- 
eimen  of  polit^ess  and  discretion ;  he 
inflamed  the  £uicy  of  the  Prince  and  the 
Princess  by  artfully  exaggerating  their 
charms  and  rirtnes  to  each  other;  he 
wore  at  his  bosom  an  diegant  miniature 
of  Charles,  enclosed  in  a  gold  case, 
which,  immediately  the  purport  of  his 
Tisit  oonld  no  longer  be  kept  secret,  he 
took  pleasore  in  displaying  to  the  ladies 
at  eonrt,  and«  on  one  occasion,  lent  it 
for  an  hour,  that  Henrietta  might  con- 
template it  in  private ;  whilst  to  Prince 
Charles  he  wrote  as  fc^ows : — 

''Mat  it  plbabe  tour  Highness, 

*'  I  find  here  so  infinite  a  value  of 
your  person  and  virtue,  as  what  instru- 
ment soever  (myself  the  very  weakest) 
having  some  commands,  as  they  ima- 
gine, from  yon,  shall  receive  excess  of 
honours  from  them ;  they  will  not  con- 
ceive me,  nor  yet  scarce  receive  me,  but 
as  a  pubUe  instrument  for  the  service  of 
■n  amance  that,  above  all  the  things  in 
this  world,  they  do  so  earnestly  desire. 
The  Queen-Mother  hath  expressed,  as 
for  as  she  thinks  is  fit,  for  the  honour 
of  her  daughter,  great  favour  and  good- 
will in  it,  I  take  the  boldness  to  tell 
her  (the  which  she  took  extremely  well) 
(hat  if  such  a  proposition  should  be 
made,  your  Highness  could  not  believe 
that  she  had  lost  her  former  inclination 
end  desire  in  it.  She  said,  your  trust 
of  her  should  find  neat  respect.  There 
is  no  preparation,  I  find,  towards  this 
business  but  by  her ;  and  all  persuasions 
of  amity  made  light^  that  look  not  to- 
wards thia  errand i'and,  Sir,  if  your 


intentions  proceed  this  way,  as  by  man^ 
reasons  of  state  and  wisdom  tnero  is 
cause  now  rather  to  press  it  than  slacken 
it,  yon  will  find  a  lady  of  as  much  love- 
liness and  sweetness  to  deserve  your  af- 
fection as  any  creature  under  heaven 
can  do;  and.  Sir,  by  all  her  fashions 
since  my  being  here,  and  by  what,  from 
the  ladies,  I  hear,  it  is  most  visible  to 
me  her  infinite  value  and  respect  unto 
vou.  Sir,  I  say  not  this  to  betray  your 
belief,  but  from  a  true  observation  and 
knowledge  of  this  to  be  so.  I  tell  yon 
this,  ana  must  somewhat  more,  in  way 
of  adeiiration  of  the  person  of  Madam, 
for  the  impressions  I  had  of  her  were 
but  ordinary,  but  the  amazement  extra- 
ordinary, to  find  her  as,  I  protest  to 
God,  I  did,  the  sweetest  creature  in 
France.  Her  growth  is  very  little  short 
of  her  age,  and  her  wisdom  infinitelv 
beyond  it.  I  heard  her  discourse  witn 
her  mother,  and  the  ladies  about  her, 
with  extraordinary  discretion  and  quick- 
ness. She  dances,  of  which  I  am  a  wit- 
ness of,  as  well  as  ever  I  saw  any  crea- 
ture. They  say  she  sings  most  sweetly : 
I  am  sure  she  looks  so.  Sir,  you  have 
thousands  of  servants  here  that  desire 
to  be  commanded  by  you,  but  most  par- 
ticularly the  Due  de  Chevereau  and 
Monsieur  le  Grand,  who  seek  all  oppor- 
tunities to  do  you  service,  and  hath 
credit  and  power  to  do  so.  Sir,  if  these 
that  are  strangers  unto  you  are  thus  am- 
bitious of  your  commands,  with  what 
infinite  passion  have  I  cause  to  beg  them, 
that  am  your  vassal,  and  have  no  other 
glory  than  to  have  you  as 

*' xour  Highness'  most  humble 
*^  And  obedient  creature, 

**  Kensington.** 

When  Kensington  had  sufficiently 
smoothed  the  way  for  the  marriage, 
James  sent,  as  his  coadjutor,  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  the  regular  ambassador,  to 
France.  Carlisle  was  an  empty-heisuJed 
fop,  and  being  a  mere  state  puppet,  the 
treaty  for  the  alliance  was  ncgociatedby 
Kensington,  On  obtaining  a  formd 
audience,  the  English  ambassadors  pre- 
sented, by  the  Queen-Mother's  permission, 
letters,  and  a  portrait  of  Charles  to  the 
Princess.    Henrietta  received  them  witti 
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tiianlu  repeatedly  pernsed  the  Prince's 
htikt'dmix  with  tears  of  joy,  and  placed 
it  with  his  portrait  in  her  bosom,  where 
she  afterwards  continued  to  wear  them. 
In  return,  Charles  received  a  beautiful 
miniature  of  the  Princess.  He  gazed 
upon  it  with  raptures;  Henrietta  was 
then  but  fifteen,  yet  in  her  was  visible  the 
budding  charms  of  one  of  the  sweetest, 
fairest  queens  in  history.  Nothing  for 
an  instant  excited  feelings  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, saving  the  diminutlveness  of  her  sta- 
ture ;  and  the  elegant  Lord  Kensington, 
in  a  letter  to  Charles,  after  alluding  to 
the  smallness  of  her  person,  artfully  re- 
marks, that  her  sister,  Christine,  now 
grown  a  tall,  portly  lady,  was  equally  di- 
minutive at  her  age. 

Hatters  were  in  this  state,  when  Lord 
Kensington  requested  an  interview  with 
Henrietta,  to  convey  to  her  a  private 
message  from  the  Prince.  *'  The  Qneen- 
Hother,  after  some  hesitation,  assented,'* 
writes  Kensington ;  **  but  withal  she 
would  needs  know  what  I  would  say  unto 
her  daughter. 

***Nay,  then,'  smilingly  quoth  I, 
*  your  Majesty  would  impose  upon  me 
the  like  law  that  they  in  Spain  did  upon 
his  Highness  when  he  courted  the  In- 
fanta.' 

'* '  But  the  case  is  now  different,'  said 
she,  '  for  there  the  Prince  was  in  person, 
here  is  but  his  deputy.' 

^< '  But  a  deputy,'  answered  I,  '  that 
represents  his  person.' 

"  *  True,'  rejoined  the  Queen,  *  and 
yet  I  desire  to  know  what  you  would 
say  to  my  daughter.' 

'* '  Nothing  that  is  not  fitting  the  cars 
of  so  virtuous  a  Princess.' 

***  What  is  it  then?' 

"  *  Well,  Madam,'  quoth  I,  <  if  you 
will  needs  know,  it  shall  be  much  to  this 
effect :  that  your  Majesty  having  g^ven 
me  the  liberty  of  some  freer  language 
than  heretofore,  I  obey  the  Prince  his 
commandments  in  presenting  to  her,  your 
beautiful  daughter,  his  service,  not  by 
way  of  compliment  any  longer,  but  out 
of  passion  and  affection,  which  the 
beauty  of  her  person  and  the  virtues  of 
her  mind  so  kindled  in  him,  that  he  was 
resolved  to  contribute  the  utmost  he 
eould  to  the  alliance  in  qnestion,  and 


would   deem  the   success  thereof  the 

greatest  happiness  that  could  befall  him. 
uch,  with  some  little  other  like  amoroof 
language,  was  to  be  my  communicatiMni 
to  your  fair  and  royal  aaughter.' 

^**AUeZf  AUetf  I  perceive  no  mat 
danger  in  that,'  smilingly  answereci  (he 
Queen- Mother ;  *je  mejie  en  voua,J$  wm 
Jie  en  voua* 

**  Neither  did  I  abuse  the  trust,"  pnn 
ceeds  Lord  Kensingiton,  "for  I  varied 
not  much  in  delivering  my  menage  te 
Henrietta,  save  that  1  amplified  it  m 
little  more.  She  drank  it  in  with  joy, 
and  with  a  low  curtsey  made  her  ao- 
knowledgments  to  the  Prince,  adding 
that  she  was  sincerely  obliged  to  his 
Highness,  and  would  think  herself  hapmr 
in  the  occasion  that  should  be  presenteo, 
by  meriting  the  place  she  had  in  hit 
good  graces.  I  then,"  concludes  the 
polite  Ambassador,  **  turned  my  speeek 
to  the  ladies  that  attended,  and  tM 
them  that  since  the  Queen  of  Fnmoe 
was  pleased  to  give  me  this  liberty,  it 
would  be  hencerorth  well  for  them  to 
act  accordingly.  I  told  them  that  hit 
Highness,  Charles,  had  her  Grace  Hen- 
rietta's picture,  which  he  kept  in  his 
cabinet,  and  on  which,  since  ne  coold 
not  have  the  happiness  to  behold  her 
person,  he  continually  fed  his  longing 
eyes  and  ardent  passion.  All  whid^ 
and  other  such-like  speeches,  the  royal 
maiden  standing  by,  quickly  took  up, 
without  letting  any  one  of  them  faiXL  to 
the  ground." 

Nothing  now  remained  bnt  to  arrange 
the  marriage- treaty;  a  task  which  proved 
so  tedious  and  difficult,  that  Charlai 
more  than  once  despaired  of  sncoeM. 
Henrietta  was  a  Catholic,  the  Prineea 
Protestant ;  the  Pope,  on  this  acoonnl^ 
objected  to  the  match,  and  declared  that 
if  it  took  place,  reli^ous  diao<Mrd  woold 
destroy  the  domestic  happinees  of  the 
royal  couple.  However,  after  much  dis. 
cussion  and  intrigue,  zt  was  arranged 
that  the  Princess  should  haye  seiMurate 
religious  establishments  of  her  own, 
and  she  and  her  servants  should  be  per- 
mitted the  fulleiercise  of  their  religioa; 
that  Henrietta's  children  should  remain 
under  her  care  till  they  were  thirtetn 
years  of  age,  (a  clause  injurioiia  to  lilt 
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intereftt  of  oolh  eonntriei,  and  wliicli 
gBTe  to  tbo  futuo  Qaeen  of  Enjgfland 

gwer  to  bring  np  her  offspring  m  the 
ttholic  futh,)  tnat  her  portion  should 
be  eight  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and 
that  she  should,  for  herself  and  for  her 
descendants,  renounce  all  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  of  France.  By  a 
secret  article,  it  was  stipulated  that  James 
should  cease  to  persecute  the  Catholics, 
and  permit  them  the  private  and  peace- 
aiUe  exercise  of  their  worship.  Such 
was  the  substance  of  the  marriage-treaty, 
whidi  was  signed  in  DecemSsr,  1624. 
Both  parties  expected  to  solemnize  the 
nuptials  immdUately  afterwards ;  but,  to 
their  surprise  and  vexation,  after  Charles 
had  appointed  the  Duke  of  Chevereuse 
as  his  proxy,  the  nuncio  Spada,  by  order 
of  Pope  Urban,  refused  to  deliver  the 
papal  dispensation  for  the  marriage 
until  the  promises  in  favour  of  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics  were  acknowledged  pub- 
licly. Shortly  afterwards,  King  James 
died,  the  Prince  ascended  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  under  the  title  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  in  the  end,  to  avoid  the 
•eandal  of  the  marriage  being  solemnized 
without  the  papal  license,  which  the 
Queen -mother  threatened  should  be 
done,  Spada,  by  Urban's  order,  delivered 
the  dispensation,  and  on  Sunday,  the 
twenty-fifth  of  April,  1625,  Charles  was 
iolrainly  married,  oy  proxy,  to  Henrietta- 
Ifaria,  at  Notre-Dame  catnedral.  Scarce- 
It  was  the  ceremony  concluded,  when 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  with  a  lar^e 
retinue  of  English  nobles,  unexpectedly 
arrived  to  escort  the  royal  bride  to  Eng- 
land. The  King,  the  Queen-mother, 
and  the  whole  court  of  France  prepared 
to  accompany  the  young  Queen  of  Eng- 
land in  royal  progress  to  the  port  of 
embarcation.  The  royal  traveltBrs  set 
out  in  magjuiflcent  array,  but  illness 
forced  the  King  of  France  to  remain 
behind ;  and  the  sudden  and  alarming  in- 
disposition of  Mary  of  Hedicis  detained 
Henrietta  for  a  fortnight  at  Amiens,  and 
threw  a  cloud  of  gloom  over  the  august 
party,  which  was  only  dispelled  by  the 
Qaeen-mother*8  recovery;  when  they 
proceeded  forward  to  Boulogne,  where 
Henrietta,  after  receiving  from  her  mo- 
ther a  letter,  in  which  many  sublime 


tmths  were  combined  with  eonnsel  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  highly 
pernicious  and  dansperous;  and  after 
taking  leave,  as  she  believed,  for  ever  of 
those  relations  and  friends  who  pro- 
ceeded no  further  with  her— embarked 
on  the  eleventh  of  June,  and,  after  a 
stormy  passage,  landed  atDover  on  Sun- 
day, the  twelfth,  about  eight  in  the  even- 
ing, and  "  I'dj  there  in  the  castle  that 
ni^iit."  Tidings  of  her  lunding  were 
swiftly  carried  to  the  King,  who  waa 
then  at  Canterburv,  impatientlv  waiting 
her  arrival,  '^fiis  Majesty,  says  a 
conteraporarv,  <*came  to  Dover  casUe 
at  ten  the  following  morning  to  visit  her ; 
and  although  she  was  unready  and  at 
breakfiist,  and  he  desired  to  wait  till  the 
repast  was  concluded,  she  hastened 
down  a  pair  of  stairs  to  meet  him,  and 
offered  to  kneel  down  and  kiss  his  hand ; 
but  he  wrapt  her  up  in  his  arms  with 
many  earnest  kisses.  After  this,  as  they 
stood  conversing  together,  the  King,  sur- 
prised at  finding  her  taller  than  he  had 
expected — she  reached  to.his  shoulders — 
glanced  downwards  towards  her  feet,  to 
discover  if  her  height  had  been  increased 
artificially;  which  she  perceiving,  and 
guessing  his  purport,  showed  him  her 
shoes,  saying,  *  Sir,  I  stand  upon  mine  own 
feet,  I  have  no  helps  by  art ;  thus  high 
am  I,  and  neither  higher  nor  lower.' 
Having  conversed  together  for  an  hour, 
the  royal  pair  went  rorth  into  the  pre- 
sence, where  the  nimble,  quiet,  black-eyed, 
brown-haired,  royal  brunette  recom- 
mended to  her  captivated  spouse  fdl  her 
servants  of  quality  by  name."  At  dinner 
the  King  sat  by  her  side  and  carved  for 
her,  and  she  ate  heartily  of  the  venison 
and  pheasant  which  his  Grace  piled  on 
her  plate,  notwidistanding  her  confessor 
f  who  all  this  while  stood  by  her)  had 
forewarned  her ;  **  that  it  was  tiie  eve  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  a  fast  day,  and  that 
she  should  take  heed  not  to  set  a  bad 
example,  or  cause  a  scandle  on  her 
first  arrival."  The  same  day  the  royal 
party  proceeded  from  Doncaster  to  Can- 
terbury, and  in  the  great  hall  there, 
Charles  and  Henrietta  were  that  even- 
ing married  in  person.  A  sumptuous 
wedding  supper  was  provided,  *'  which 
being  over,'^  says  one  of  the  news  let- 
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tan,  whiob,  ia  the  ab«nice  of  regular 
nenepapera,  irera  then  wiillen,  foe  the 
nifoniiatian  and  amnaementof  the  weal- 
thy, hj  prafeBsed  intelligencers,  "her 
Uajesty  retired  for  the  nigbt,  and  gome 
•pace  of  time  after,  hia  Majesty  followed 
ber ;  and  on  entering  his  bed-chamber, 
the  tint  thine  he  did  was  to  bolt  all  Iho 
doors  aronod  (being  seren)  with  his 
own  bands,  letting  in  but  two  of  the 
bed-ehamber  to  undress  him,  which 
being  done,  he  bolted  them  ont  also. 
The  neit  morning  he  iaj  till  seven 
o'clock,  and  was  pleatuit  wiQi  the  lords 
that  he  had  beguiled  them,  and  hath 
erer  since  been  very  joeond." 

On  the  fourteenth  of  June,  the  royal 
pair  proceeded  in  stale  to  GreTeieiid, 
■nd  thence  by  water  to  Whitehall. 
"  Yesterday,"  says  a  oonlemporary  intcl. 
ligencer,  "  I  saw  their  Majesties  coming 
up  from  Gravcaend ;  the  Sing  looked 
exceedingly  merry,  the  Queen  is  diminu- 
tive in  stature,  her  head  reaching  only 
to  his  shoulder,  but  she  is  young  enongh 
to  grow  taller.  A  hope  is  entertained 
that  >be  will,  br  God's  blessing,  embrace 
our  rel^on.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the 
English  attendants  asked  her  if  she 
could  endure  a  Huguenot ;  when  she 
answered, '  Why  not  r  was  nut  my  father 
one  }'    As  ibe  passed  in  royal  procession 


CHAPIEE  n. 

Ti>  Qufi't  Rtnch  pritili  and  atltitehmit  givt  offtnet  h>  lis  King — ZX<  nffal  ftir 
qnarrd — Ckarlei  r»n>k*i  to  ttnd  hoM  fAs  Innth  AomeAM — Tkey  Imkt  tin  talk 
of  aUtgianei,  and  urgi  BtnriiUa  to  Ttfiui  btinff  erovrnd — Tia  King  rnumtt 
mtlumt  her— The  (^wn'f  Frmoh  houiAold  tmtud  out  of  White)iaB~Fort^  I* 
depart  the  eovatry—The  Frtnth  Amiauadar  efecti  a  nameOiatvm  Ittwtm  (I* 
Kmg,  Quern,  and  Buekinffham — Hmrietta  totmUt  a  fortune-teBer — Birth  md 
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sea,  and  which  sainted  hn 
with  a  ToUey  of  fifteen  hundred  great 
shot ;  and  the  Tower  gaTS  her  a  deafen- 
ing peal  of  ordnance.  Throughont  tha 
voyage,  the  people  cheered  her,  and  sbt 
responded,  by  standing  at  her  laiM 
window,  whieh,  although  it  taiaed  ban, 
was  wide  open,  and  joyfully  waving  he 
hand  to  them.  So  they  arrived  at 
Whitehall,  where  they  continue  tiD 
Monday,  when  they  go  to  Hamptn 
Court.  OnSunday, Junetheiunateenlk, 
there  is  to  be  a  gr^t  fesat  at  WhitehalL 
The  day  they  arrived  in  London,  tlw 
bells  rang  all  midnight,  and  all  th* 
atreets  were  full  of  boofirea."  Thdr 
solemn  entry  into  the  metropolis  wis 
prevented  by  the  fearful  ravages  of  • 
plague,  which  was  pronounce^  at  th* 

time,  the  most  destruc^ve  in  the  m 

of  man.  The  King.  Queen,  and 
after  a  short  slay  at  Whitehall,  n 
to  Hampton  Court,  and  remained  prii^ 
cipally  there  and  at  Windsor,  till  th* 
"'"'"  ■  whilst  the  public  rejoicing*  in 
oration  of  the  occesstoa  and 
age  of  Charles,  were  deferred  till 
after  the  summer  heats  had  subsided, 
and  the  alarmiug  mortality  soniewhat 


d  Court 


HE  Queen  had 
brought  with  her  a 
large  retinae  of  fo- 
jara  attendants, 
caUolic  priests,  and 
sernmta;  these,  be- 
fbro  a  month  had 
elapsed,  deeply  of- 
tho,  but  tbi  his  acr*e- 


not  to  remove  them  withont  lk( 

consent  of  the  Queen,  would  havepHkd 
them  back  to  France  withont  oerennj* 
The  people,  also,  heartily  bated  thei^ 
on  account  of  their  religion ;  whilst  t^, 
it  appea>«,  equally  detested  tk«  Kilf 
and  the  people.  According  to  tlia  m»t- 
riage  artuiles,  the  Queen  Bna  hei  atfnni 
•nti   ware  to  h«  '"  '   " 
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^zonno  of  their  rdiffion,  and  lier  Kajesty 
mto  hmve  her  chapel  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  was  hat  partialLj  granted, 
and  at  'Whitehall  the  mass  was  scarcely 
tolerated.  We  gire  the  particulars  in 
the  words  of  a  oontemponuy  intelligen- 
eer.  *'  On  Friday  last  the  Queen  was  at 
her  first  mass  in  Whitehall,  which  was 
nramhled  orer  at  eleven  o'dock,  at 
which  time  she  came  out  of  her  bed- 
ehamber,  in  her  petticoat,  with  a  reil 
upon  her  head,  supported  hy  the  Count 
de  Tillien,  her  I>ord  Chamberlain,  and 
fUlowed  by  six  women.  Whilst  they 
were  at  mass,  the  King  gare  order  that 
■o  Englishman  or  woman  should  come 
■ear  the  place.  These  priests  haye  been 
very  importunate  to  We  the  chapel 
finished  at  St.  James,  but  they  find  the 
King  Tery  slow  in  doing  that  *  His  an- 
awer,'  one  told  me,  was,  *  that  if  the 
Qneen's  closet,  where  they  now  say 
mass,  was  not  large  enough,  let  them 
haTO  it  in  the  great  chamber ;  and  if  the 
great  chamber  was  not  wide  enough, 
they  might  use  the  gpirden ;  and  if  the 
garden  would  not  suit  their  turn,  then 
was  the  park  the  fittest  place.'  So,  see- 
ing themselyes  slighted,  they  grow 
weary  of  England,  and  wish  themsclTes 
homo  again;  besides,  with  all  their 
stratagems,  they  cannot  bring  the  King 
to  he  the  least  in  love  with  their  fop- 
peries. They  say  there  came  some  En- 
|dish  papists  to  the  Queen's  mass  on 
Sunday,  whom  she  rebuked,  and  caused 
to  be  sent  out."  The  same  authority 
pvooeeds,  "the  friars  so  frequent  the 
Qneen's  private  chamber,  that  the  King 
is  moch  offended,  and  he  so  told  them ; 
'hATing,'  as  he  said,  *  granted  them 
more  timn  sufficient  liberty  in  public' 
Mr.  Mordant  informs  me,  that  'the 
Qneen,  although  little  of  stature,  is  of  a 
lAeasing  countenance  if  she  be  pleased, 
rat  full  of  spirit  and  vigour,  and  seems 
of  a  more  than  ordimiry  resolution.' 
*  With  one  firown,'  saveth  ne,  *  diycrs  of 
vs  being  at  Whitehall  to  see  her  (being 
at  dinner,  and  the  room  somewhat  over- 
heated with  the  fire  and  the  company )« 
■he  drove  ns  all  out  of  the  chamoer.  I 
■oppose  none  but  a  Queen  could  have 
out  such  a  Bcowl.' " 
Unable  to  longor  brook  the  overbear- 


I  ing  influence  of  the  French  hoiiiehold 
over  the  mind  of  his  fondly-beloved 
consort,  Charles,  burning  with  jealousy, 
resolved  to  send  the  wholo  retinue  back 
again  to  France.  To  further  this  object, 
he  dispatched  the  subjoined  private  com- 
munication to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  was  then  at  Paris,  as  ambassador 
extraordinary  : 

"  I  writ  to  you  by  Ned  Clark,  that 
I  thought  I  would  have  cause  enough  in 
a  short  time  to  put  away  the  Montert 
[her  Majesty's  French  household],  either 
on  account  of  their  attempting  to  steal 
away  my  wife,  or  of  their  making  plots 
with  my  own  subjects.  For  the  first,  I 
cannot  say,  certainly,  whether  it  was  in- 
tended, but  I  am  sure  it  was  hindered 
for  the  other,  though  I  have  good 
^unds  to  believe  it,  and  am  still  hunt- 
m^  after  it ;  yet,  seeing  daily  the  ma- 
liciousness of  the  Momersj  by  making 
and  fomenting  discontentments  in  my 
wife,  I  could  tarry  no  longer,  after  ad- 
vertising of  you  tnat  I  mean  to  seek  fcr 
no  other  grounds  to  cashier  my  Mansers, 
having,  for  this  purpose,  sent  you  this 
letter,  that  you  may,  if  you  think  good, 
advertise  the  Queen- mother  with  my  in- 
tentions ;  for  this  being  an  action  that 
may  have  a  show  of  harshness,  I  thought 
it  was  fit  to  take  this  way,  that  she  to 
whom  I  have  had  many  obligations  may 
not  take  it  unkindly,  and  likewise  I 
think  I  have  done  you  no  wrong  in  my 
letter,  though  in  some  place  of  it  I  may 
seem  to  chide  you.  I  pray  you  send  me 
word  with  what  speed  you  may,  whither 
ye  like  this  course  or  not ;  for,  I  shall 
put  nothing  of  this  in  execution  while 
[until]  I  hear  from  you ;  in  the  mean- 
time I  shall  tliink  of  convenient  means 
to  do  this  business  with  the  best  mind, 
but  I  am  resolved  it  must  be  done,  and 
that  shortiy.  So  longing  to  see  thee, 
I  rest 

"  Your  loving,  faith  fill, 

**  Constant  friend, 

"  Chakles  IL 
**  Hampton  Court,  the  80th  of  Not.,  1626J* 

With  this,  was  sent  to  Buckingham 
another  and  a  more  seorible  letter,  meant 
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to  be  ghown  to  the  Queen-mother, 
Mary  of  Medicis.  This  second  letter 
Bnckingham  placed  in  the  Queen- 
mother's  hands,  hut  withal,  such  was 
the  force  of  circumstances,  that  Charles 
found  it  impossible  to  cashier  the 
Queen's  French  retinue  for  upwards  of 
six  months  afterwards. 

The  uncomplying  bigotry  and  opposi- 
tion of  the  French  train  continued.  "  The 
Queen's  senrants/'  says  a  ncws*]etter, 
dated  January  twelve,  1626, "  perceiving 
they  would  be  discarded  if  they  took  not 
the  '  Oath  of  Allegiance,'  have  now,  I 
hear,  aJl  taken  it  But  they  did  so  with 
great  unwillingness,  and  a  highly  offen- 
sive display  of  importance  and  eontra- 
riety."  Much,  however,  as  Charles  was 
incensed  at  this  conduct,  at  the  religious 
bigotry,  and  at  the  petty  interference  on 
every  occasion,  private  (Uid  public,  of  his 
bride's  household,  he  was  further  aston- 
ished and  irritated  to  find  that  the  Queen 
refused,  and  they  encouraged  her  refusal, 
to  attend  his  coronation.  The  second  of 
February  was  chosen  for  the  solemniza- 
tion of  the  august  ceremony ;  and,  al- 
though Charles  resorted  to  entreaties, 
persuasions,  and  threats,  Henrietta 
could  not,  or  would  not,  subdue  her 
religious  scruples.  *<  I  am  a  Catholic," 
said  she, "  ana  as  the  ceremony  of  crown- 
ing is  Protestant,  I  abhor  it,  and  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it."  A  foolish 
piece  of  bigotry,  which  was  never  for- 
given by  the  people,  and  which,  in  its 
consequences,  proved  highly  injurious 
both  to  herself  and  to  her  husband. 

King  Charles  was  solemnly  crowned 
and  anointed  at  Westminster,  and  **  the 
Queen,"  says  a  contemporary,  *^  would 
neither  be  crowned,  nor  by  any  means 
be  present  in  the  church  to  see  the  so- 
lemnities and  ceremonies.  Though  she 
was  offered  to  have  a  place  made  fit  for 
her,  she  would  not  go,  out  took  a  chamber 
at  the  palace  gate,  where  she  and  her  at- 
tendants might  behold  the  procession 
going  and  returning.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  punctual  coronations  since  the  Con- 
quest ;  the  Kin?  took  an  oath,  as  his 
predecessors  had  taken  it,  to  preserve 
the  church  the  same  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Confessor:  as  I 
iauad  an  eatry  into  the  ehuroh,  I  will 


mention whal I ssir.  Just  as  Ihadtaksi 
my  seat  at  the  sta^  on  which  stood  tin 
royal  seat,  his  Majesty  approached.  He 
presented  himself  bare-headed  to  tiie 
people  (all  the  doors  being  then  opened 
tor  their  entrance),  the  Archbishop  am 
his  right  hand,  and  the  Earl  Marshal 
on  his  left ;  when  the  Bishop  in  m  loud 
voice  said  to  this  purpose : — '  My  me- 
ters and  friends,  I  am  here  come  to  pr^ 
sent  unto  you  your  Sovereign,  King 
Charles,  to  whom  the  crown  of  hii  an- 
cestors and  predecessors  is  now  devolved 
by  lineal  right,  and  he  himaelf  has 
come  hither  to  be  settled  on  that  throne^ 
which  God  and  his  birth  hath  appointed 
for  him,  and,  therefore,  I  desire  jon,  hf 
your  general  acclamation,  to  testify  yoor 
consent  and  wiUingnesa  thereunto.' 
Upon  which,  from  some  strange  and 
unaccountable  reason,  every  one  re- 
mained silent,  till  my  Lord  of  Anrndel 
told  them  to  shout;  when,  as  if  ashamed 
of  their  first  oversight,  some  of  than 
cried  out,  *  God  save  Kin|^  Charles  Y  The 
other  most  remarkable  uddent  at  this 
coronation  was,  that  the  unction,  to  prfr> 
vent  its  being  seen,  was  performed  be- 
hind a  traverse,  whence  doubts  were 
raised  as  to  the  validity  of  the  coninn- 
tion. 

The  refusal  of  the  Queen  to  be  crowne^ 
caused  the  French  ambassador,  tiie 
Marquis  de  Blainville,  to  absent  himsdf 
from  the  coronation,  on  the  pkn,  tha^ 
under  the  circumstances,  his  presence 
would  be  viewed  as  an  insult  to  the 
Queen,  his  master^s  sister.  Thisiiritatod 
Charles,  and  cross  words  passed  between 
him  and  his  perverse  i^use  om  the 
subject. 

'*  There  hath  been  some  disagree- 
ment at  court  between  their  Majesties,** 
says  Mr.  Mead,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Martin 
Stuteville,  dated  February  the  twenty- 
fifth,  <*  by  reason  of  the  French  amhasHh 
dor ;  but  after  three  dayi^  sullen  siknes, 
the  King  again  spoke  gradoosly  to  the 
Queen.  Nevertheless,  he  forbad  the  am- 
bassador the  court,  stopped  all  ontwaid 
passage  at  the  ports,  and  sent  a  messen- 
ger with  letters  to  France."  As  wedoi 
rolled  on,  the  annoyances  on  both  sides 
increased.  The  Queen  and  the  FrsMh 
oomplained  of  the  King  and  thal^jM» 
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vliilit  the  ISsng  and  the  English  equally 
eensarcd  the  Queen  and  the  French.  At 
length,  Charles  resolred  no  longer  to 
hear  with  the  annoyance.  '*  On  Mon- 
day last,"  states  a  news-letter,  dated 
Joly  the  fifth,  1626~*<  about  three  in 
the  afternoon,  the  King,  pressing  into 
the  Queen*s  fide  [her  suite  of  chambers  at 
Whitehall],  ana  finding  some  French- 
men, her  servants,  unreverently  dancing 
and  curvetting  in  her  presence,  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  led  her  into  his  apart- 
ments, locking  the  door  after  him,  and 
■hutting  out  all  save  the  Queen.  Pre- 
lentlT,  npon  this,  my  Lord  Conway  called 
the  French  Bishop  and  others  of  that 
dcargy  into  St.  James's  Park,  whore  he 
told  them  the  Kiag^s  pleasure  was, 
that  all  her  Majesty's  servants  of  that 
nation,  men  and  women,  young  and  old, 
should,  without  delay,  depart  the  king- 
dom. The  Bishop  answered,  that  being 
an  ambassador,  he  could  not  go  unless 
commanded  by  the  King,  his  master ; 
but  he  was  told,  that  the  Kin?,  his 
master,  bad  no  power  in  England,  and 
that  if  he  were  unwilling  to  go,  he 
would  be  conveyed  hence  bv  force.  Lord 
Conway,  accoin^nied  with  Mr.  Trea- 
■nrer  and  Mr.  Comptroller,  then  went  to 
the  Queen's  apartments,  and  signified  to 
all  the  other  of  the  Queen's  French  ser- 
Tants  that  they  must  all  depart  thence  to 
Somerset  House,  and  remain  there  till 
they  knew  further  of  his  Majesty's  plea- 
tnre.  The  women  howled  and  lamented 
as  if  they  had  been  going  to  execution, 
but  all  in  vain ;  for  the  yeomen  of  the 

Siard,  by  Lord  Conway's  orders,  thrust 
em,  and  all  their  country  folk,  out  of 
the  Queen's  apartments,  and  locked  the 
doors  after  them."  Whilst  this  stormy 
■eenewas  transacting,  the  Queen,  who 
the  determined  Monarch  detained  in  his 
own  withdrawing  rooms,  flew  in  a  violent 
rage,  and  Towinr  to  bid  farewell  to  her 
ill-used  bonsehoU,  rushed  to  the  window 
for  that  purpose.  Charles  seized  both 
her  hands,  and  implored  her  to  quietly 
submit  to  what  she  could  not  prevent ; 
but,  although  he  exerted  all  his  mascu- 
line streneth,  she  succeeded  in  smashing 
several  of  the  windows  with  her  fists. 
''Howsoever,"  continues  the  news-letter, 
"I  now  hear  her  rage  is  appeased,  and 


that  the  King  and  she  went  to  Nonsnch, 
and  liave  been  very  jocund  together." 

A  few  diiys  afterwards,  the  King, 
leaving  his  consort  at  Nonsuch,  went  to 
Somerset  House,  *'  and  in  a  set  speech," 
remarks  Mr.  John  Pory,  in  a  letter,  dated 
July,  1626,  ''  told  the  French  household 
that  he  hoped  the  eood  King,  his 
brother  of  France,  would  not  take  amiss 
what  he  had  done,  for  the  French,  he 
said  (particular  persons  he  would  not 
tax),  had  occasioned  many  jars  and  dis- 
contents between  the  Queen  and  him- 
self, such,  indeed,  as  longer  were  insuf- 
ferable. He  prayed,  them,  therefore,  to 
pardon  him  if  he  sought  his  own  ease 
and  safety,  by  dismissing  them  to  their 
own  country ;  and  said,  moreover,  that 
he  had  given  orders  to  his  treasurer  to 
reward  every  one  of  them  for  his  vcar^s 
service.  So  the  next  morning  being 
Tuesday,  there  was  distributed  amongst 
them  twenty-two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  seventy-two  pounds  in  money  and 
jewels.  The  King's  magnanimity  on 
this  occasion,  I  think,  proceeded  from  a 
desire  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the 
Queen's  clergy,  who  were  the  most 
superstitious,  turbulent,  and  jesuited 
priests  that  could  be  found  in  France, 
very  fit  to  make  firebrands  of  sedition 
in  a  foreign  state,  so  that  his  Majesty, 
whilst  he  retained  them,  did  but  nourish 
so  many  vipers  in  his  bosom ;  nay,  their 
insolence  towards  the  Queen  was  not  to 
be  endured.  No  longer  ago  thim  on  St. 
James's  day  last,  they  made  her  poor 
Majesty  to  walk  on  foot,  some  say  bare- 
footed, from  her  house  at  St.  James's  to 
the  gallows  atTybem,  thereby  to  honour 
the  saint  of  the  day  by  visiting  that  holy 

Elace,  where  so  many  martyrs,  forsooth, 
ad  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the 
Catholic  cause.  Had  they  not  also 
made  her  to  dabble  in  the  dirt  on  a  foul 
morning,  from  Somerset  House  to  St. 
James's,  her  Lucifcrian  confessor  riding 
along  by  her  in  his  coach.  Yea,  they 
have  made  her  to  go  barefooted  to  spin, 
to  eat  her  meat  out  of  wooden  dishes, 
and  to  wait  at  table  and  serve  her  own 
servants,  with  many  other  ridiculous  and 
absurd  penances.  And  if  these  rogues 
dare  thus,  insultinglv,  laud  it  over  the 
daughter,  sister,  ana  wife  of  such  great 
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Kiigi,  what  slarery  would  they  not 
make  us,  the  people,  to  undergo  ?  Be- 
sides all  this,  these  French  about  her 
Majesty,  are  said  to  huye  corresponded 
with  the  Pope,  the  English  papists,  and 
the  Spaniards,  for  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  It  was  in- 
tended they  should  have  immediately 
departed,  but  they  are  not  gone  yet. 
They  haye  taken  possession  of  all  the 
Queen's  apparel,  linen,  and  jewels, 
which  they  found  at  Somerset  House, 
and  left  her  but  one  gown  and  two 
smocks  to  her  hack;  and  when  intreated 
by  the  lords  of  the  council  to  send  her 
Majesty  some  apparel,  they  forwarded 
her  only  one  satin  gown,  keepinrallthe 
residue  to  themselres.  They  Drought 
her  deeply  in  debt  for  purchases  which 
they  had  made  solely  on  their  own  ac- 
count ;  and  her  Master  of  the  Horse,  the 
Count  of  Seipieres,  laid  claim  to  all  the 
horses  and  furniture  under  his  charge, 
but  his  claim  was  refused."  Their  strug- 
gles to  delay  their  departure,  at  length 
BO  exasperated  Charles,  that  he,  in  a 
rage,  dispatched  the  subjoined  order  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

**  Stkenib, 

"I  hare  recciTed  your  letter 
by  Dick  Gneme.  This  is  my  answer;  I 
command  yon  to  send  all  the  French 
away  to-morrow  out  of  the  town,  if  you 
can  by  fair  means,  but  (stick  not  long  in 
disputing,)  otherwise  force  them  away ; 
driving  them  away  like  so  many  wild 
beast,  until  you  have  shipped  them,  and 
so  the  devil  go  with  them.  Let  me  hear 
no  answer,  but  of  the  performance  of 
my  command.  So  I  rest, 
**•  Your  faithful,  constant, 

**  Loving  f^cnd, 

**  Charles  H. 
"Oaking,  the  7th  of  August,  1626." 

Even  this  order,  written' as  it  was, 
too,  entirely  in  the  King's  hand,  was  for 
several  days  disregarded  by  the  detested 
French  retinue.  A  contemporary,  writ- 
ing on  the  seventeenth  of  August,  says : 
*^  Monday  last,  being  the  peremptory 
day  for  toe  dispatch  of  the  French,  tlie 
King's  officers  then  attended  them  witli 
eoiu&et^  carts,  and  barges,  but  they  con- 


tumaciously refused  to  go,  saying,  '  tliej: 
would  wait  till  they  liad  orders  from 
their  King ; '  and  abov«  aU,  the  Bishcp 
stood  on  his  punctilios.   This  news  being 
sent  in  post  to  the  King  on  Tuesday 
morning,  his  Majesty  dispatched  to  Lon« 
don  the  captain  of  the  g^ard,  attended 
with  a  competent  number  of  his  yeomen, 
together  with  heralds,  messengers,  and 
trumpeters.  The  heralds  and  tnimpeten 
proclaimed  the  King^s  pleasure  at  the 
gate  of  Somerset  House,  and  the  yeo- 
men proceeded  to  put  in  execution  uieir 
order,  which  was,  neither  more  nor  le« 
than  to  turn  [the  French  out  h^ul  and 
shoulders,  and  shut  the  gate  after  them; 
an  extremity  which,  fortunately  for  all 
concerned,  was  not  resorted  to,  as  the 
French  consented  to  depart"  the  Best 
tide.    At  that  time  my  Lord  Conweyy 
Mr.   Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Comptndleri 
went  to  sec  them  perform  their  promiee^ 
and  brought  the  Bishop  out  of  the  gate 
to  the  boot  of  his  coach,  where,  he  miJu 
in^  stand,  requested  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  stay  till  the  midnight  tide, 
that  he  might  depart  private  aad  oooL 
So,  on  Tueraay  night,  they  lay  at  Gnnrei- 
cnd,  on  Wednesday  night  at  Rochestery 
on  Thursday  at  Canteroury,  and  on  Fri- 
day at  Dover ;  from  whence.  God  send 
them  a  fair  wind.    At  their  first  setting 
out  from  London,  they  were  rery  gnBen 
and  dogged,  and  the  jeers  and  tannts  of 
the  riotous  mob  which  had  collected  to 
see  them  driven  forth,  exasperated  them 
almost  to  madness ;  hut  their  kind  ah 
tertainment  by  the  way,  quite  dispelled 
their  angry  feelings  by  the  time  they  ar- 
rived at  Dover."  The  same  intelligeiioer, 
in  a  letter,  dated  August  the  seyenteentii, 
says,  **The  Queen's  household  is  now 
settled,  and  consists  chiefly  of  the  M 
servants  of  Queen  Anne  of  Denmaik, 
who  had  been  pensioned  off ;  Lord  fiu^ 
land  refuses  to  oe  her  Lord  ChambeiUn, 
but  Sir  Thomas    Goring  is  her  Yiee- 
Chamberlain,  Lord  Percy,  Master  of  htf 
Horsey  Lord  Holland  her  steward.  Lord 
Carew  her  receiver,  Sir  Thomas  Savage 
her  Chancellor,  and  so  forth.    Of  nor 
late  French  retinue,  the  following  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  her  service.   Hor 
nurse,  her  dresser,  the  Duchess  of  Tr^ 
mouile,  three  of  the  most  inoffeniiTe  of 
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Um  ehapkiiiB,  twelre  imisiciaiii,  a  cook, 
t  biker,  a  pontler,  and  a  tailor." 

This  forcible  dismiual  of  the  Queen's 
French  household  was  taken  as  a  perso- 
Bsl  insult  by  her  brother,  Louis  the 
Thirteenth.  He  refused  to  admit  to 
his  presence  Secretarj  Carlton,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Paris  by  Charles,  to  account 
for  his  conduct,  and  eren  threatened  £ng- 
luid  with  war,  a  calamity  which  was  omy 
ayerted  for  a  while  by  the  discretion  and 
wise  ]»olicy  of  the  Duke  de  Bassompierre, 
who  was  sent  to  Eneland  to  play  the 
part  of  a  peace-maker  between  the  Queen 
and  her  husband.  He  found  the  royal 
pair  greatly  exasperated  a^nst  each 
oUier.  Henrietta  was  but  sixteen,  and 
qoite  too  young  and  girlish  to  compre- 
heiul  the  causes  tibat  induced  Charles  to 
prerent  her  from  exercising  her  private 
wonihip  so  pubUdy  as  she  desired.  She 
knew  that  the  indulgence  had  been  sti- 
pulated for  in  the  marria^  contract,  and 
oeUering  in  tlie  infallibility  of  royalty, 
attributed  the  depriyation  not  to  the 
powerful  Protestant  Toice  of  the  people, 
but  to  the  conjugal  tyranny  of  her  really 
indulgent  loro,  and  to  the  interested 
sngeestions  of  Buckingham,  with  whom 
shenad  quarrelled  yiolently.  To  effect 
a  reconciliation,  Bassompierre  held 
sereral  priyate  and  separate  intenricws 
with  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  with 
Buckingham.  Charles  accused  the 
French  domestics  with  discovering  all 
that  passed  between  himself  and  his 
eonsort,  and  plotting  to  embroil  them, 
and  charged  toe  clergy  with  forcing  the 
(^leen  to  do  penances  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  her  Majesty,  and  to  the  injury  of 
her  h«dtii  and  the  discredit  of  her  re- 
putation in  England.  The  Queen  passed 
over  in  silence  all  of  these  charges 
but  one.  It  had  been  asserted  that  her 
clergy  had  compelled  her,  by  way  of 
penance,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
gallows  at  Tyburn,  to  pray  on  the  spot 
where  the  gunpowder  conspirators  had 
been  executed ;  a  charge  she  earnestly 
denied,  and  which  Bassompierre,  when 
pleading  her  cause  before  the  Priyy 
Council,  thus  accounted  for.  *<The 
truth  is,"  said  he,  **  on  the  eyening  of 
one  aul^  day,  the  Queen,  with  her  at- 
tmdaatM,  had   taken  the    same  walk 


through  St  James's  and  Hyde  Parks, 
which  she  had  frequently  taken  with 
the  King.  But  that  she  went  in  pro- 
cession, approached  the  gallows  nearer 
than  fifty  paces,  or  said  prayers  there,  is 
what  her  enemies  know  to  be  base  fic- 
tions of  their  own  invention."  After 
much  exertion,  repeated  interviews,  and 
telling  the  petulant  Queen  to  her  face 
that  she  behaved  most  un wife-like,  and 
blamed  the  King  unjustly,  Bassompierre 
effected  something  like  a  reconcihation 
between  the  royal  couple,  and  expressed 
himself  satisfica.  But  on  his  return  to 
France  he  was  ungraciously  received  by 
the  Monarch,  and  loudly  censiured  by 
the  Queen-mother  and  the  courtiers. 
He  had  acted  too  honest,  too  candid  a 
part  to  please  them.  They  insisted  that, 
oy  not  enforcing  the  full  performance  of 
the  articles  of  the  marriage,  he  had 
compromised  the  dignity  of  his  sovereign, 
and  a  war  between  England  and  France 
followed. 

In  1627,  Henrietta  experienced  hopes 
of  maternity,  and  a  belief  in  fortune- 
telling  induced  her  to  apply  to  the 
aristocratic  prophetess,  Laov  Eleanor, 
the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven 
and  wife  of  Sir  John  Davys,  the  King's 
Attorney-General,  who,  in  reply  to  her 
questions,  told  her  that  she  would 
snortly  have  a  son,  who  would  be  bom, 
christened,  and  buried  all  in  one  day ; 
thatshc  would  be  happy  for  sixteen  years, 
and  that  Buckingham,  who  had  sailed 
to  relieve  Rochelle,  would  soon  and 
safely  return,  but  with  little  honour 
either  to  himself  or  to  his  country.  The 
child  was  bom  rather  before  his  time,  in 
May,  1628.  It  entered  the  world  in  a 
lan^id  state,  proved  a  boy,  was 
christened  with  protestant  rites,  Charles 
James,  died  on  tue  day  of  its  birth,  und 
was  buried  before  midnight.  Charles 
laid  the  premature  birth,  and  its  conse- 
quences, to  the  door  of  Lady  Eleanor, 
and  forbad  the  Queen  to  again  consult 
her.  But  the  sybil  so  prided  herself  on 
the  fulfilment  of  her  predicated  fate  of 
the  King^s  first-bom,  that  she  raised 
quite  a  commotion  by  prophesying^  on 
political,  theologic,  and  other  subjects, 
which  did  not  concern  her.  The  Kine, 
annoyed  at  her  impcrtinece,  sent  ]»• 
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Ji       »**  R*^**  ^""T  woul'l  be  a  Prince, 

■"-i^j?^-*-  -mf"^   teuUhy  child;  imd,  afU-T- 

*»*"-^--*  _    ,^\  piovoVBd  tbe  King  by  pub- 

,      ^'si^,.^"B  prophecy,  which  was  gene- 

^;%i->^  ■^onfi'"'"'  ""1  hailed  with  rejoicings 

i*l?<^^—    ^'^  iUa*"'     Buckincham,  thamanto 

-■^Ni.-*.--  of  ,1  """CO  the  Uuetn  atlributcd 

A^V"l'^S=^     ^or    h    ^'^"""f^es  between  facrKlt 

^  ^i^lt^*''ontv    i™'"'i  "I"  HMaMinatcd  on 

ox^hia   '■'■•ird  of  August,  1628;  and, 

^t     *f    ro.rT^cr,  theounjugalhappmeM 

tij.*^  ^^     «    »°'>    the   Queen's  next  born 

•f^^.'t,  "eiy  ,",«   hcalthT   Prince,  but  he 

4.'*^**'b  ^6' *'■»(  the  Queen  wBa  ashamed 

-ff'^'-Sj^  ■  *'aj*'   first  saw  the  light  at  St. 

^*-t'*'-J^4^'''t^%  on  the  momiiig  of  the 

^  %  -v^^    *  *,*-..'^turiild  thank,  to  God  for 
\^  ^«r*'"'i^'Jj   ■^«*'^  At  the  noon-day  hoi- 


^k 
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■les  tho  Second.    .„i. 

enlouB  papists,  Louis 

"aryof  Medicis.and 

».-«avc   Neither  of  them 

»^  or  the  Church  of 

:  tllamiiton,    and   the 


t.  «>:»  »      *»  ■"  -:'°''  «t«od  proiics  for 
e,-a£»cx  ***  =„     P?>™onage<  were 

rf  ;j  i  wv^      -  **■."'  With  rich  crimson 
jjei        -«-*"■  Htockinga  wera  of 
tj'X  *»-«*I  profuse  Duchea.  pre- 
|_   .»     enjawcl  worth  Mien 
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HtmieUa  pi««eot«d  him  with  their 
weond  SOD  at  St.  Junea'B  PbIbcc,  on  tbi 
thiiicenth,  or,  sccording  to  other  antbo- 
ritia,  the  fburteenth  of  October,  1S33. 
The  Prince  was  chriateDed  James,  alter 
hie  gmndfatber,  Jamea  the  First,  b^tbi 
Dew  Archbishop,  Laud,  and  tlicn,  ac- 
cording  to  cDBtom,  created  Duke  of 
York.  He  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  1^7  Dorset,  reccired  a  Daral  educa- 
tion, became  one  of  Knghtnd's  moet  re- 
nowned admijalE,  and,  on  tlie  siith  of 
Febmarr,  16SS,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
b;  the  title  of  iaaei  the  Second.  To 
eommemoratfi  the  birth  of  Prince  James, 
the  gentlemen  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  of 
the  Temple,  entertained  the  Queen  at 
their  own  coat,  with  a  splendid  masijoe 
nd  ballet.  These  magnificent  enter- 
tainments lasted  three  dayi,  coat  twenty. 
two  thousand  ponnda,  and,  although  de- 
Moimced  by  the  Puritans  as  wasteful  and 
cztaBnnnt,  gr^tlf  benefitted  the  peo- 
ple, by  aistnbuting  amongst  them  some 


of  the  hoarded  wealth  of  these  rich  ta- 
cicties,  to  say  nothing  of  the  iilcaiura 
afforded  bj  the  spectailc. 

In  the  Ant  ycurs  of  her  mairin;^,  the 
Queen  hod  mude  such  slow  progrosa  in 
tlic  Euglisb  tongue,  that,  to  render  the 
task  at  once  easy  and  agreeable,  Mr. 
Wingate,  iiarrister  of  Cray's   Iiin,  who 
waa  uppobtcd  bur  tutor  in  1632,  caused 
Walter    Montague's    masque    of   the 
"  Queen's  Pastoral."  to  be  performed  bj 
the  Queen  and  her  ladies  at  WhitibalC 
It  was  for  tho  part  (in:  Qupen  enacted  in 
this  pastoral,  nliich  was  a  long,  hDavj 
piece,  and  took  eight  hours  in  the  per- 
formance,   that    William    Frynne    in- 
ighed  10  bitterly  against  her  in  bis 
ilistromaEtrii."     Charles,   to  be   ni- 
igcd  on  Prynne,  caused  bim  to  bo 
itcaecd  by  tlic  Btai  Chamber,  to  stand 
the  pillory,  and  lose  bis  ears.    This 
barbarous   ponishmcDt,    although    tiio 
Queen  interceded  in  faxour  of  the  vic- 
Um,  waa  inflicted  in  all  its  rigour. 


CBAPIEE  lU. 

1%^  Qutm'i  ihort-Uttd  fiiialy — Frineat  Sli^beth  bom-~Shrovetide  m 
Praia  Cksrlti  andphytU — ifaiy  of  Mtdieis  amies  to  England — Eztaition  of 
Btrajbrd—Friiueu  Elaabcth  ketrothid  to  tkt  Prince  of  (haunt— The  Qaeen'M 
phi  la  gain  over  We  army  delected — Mary  o/  Midicii  Jortti  lo  Uave  England — 
Wiattt  CharU*  u  in  Seotland,  lit  Farliammt  endeavauri  lo  deprite  the  Queen  of 
l*r  ekildren — JiiturreeluHiaf  Irith  Catholia — Tlie  King  relumtfrom  SeoUand — 
Mt  laidtht  Queen  tnleriaintd  bff  1^  London  eitiant — Arrest  of  the  fattiout  taem- 
ien  of  tkt  Oommont  titearled  through  the  Qiaen'i  itidiiereSion — She  goes  abroad 
to  raiie  amuforihi  Sing — Eetums  upilh  ajleit  o/mililary  stores — JBer  amdiut 
m  the  north — Meeti  the  King  at  Edge  Bilt—Her  residente  at  Oxford — Adver- 
Hfy~Jlbust^Binh  of  Princess  Benrietta  Maria—Flight  la  France— Sisidenee 
■J  the  JWHfA  court — OamspoHdenee  Kith  her  husband— Utter  defeat  of  the 
~       "tiat  Siueby~The  King  refuses  to  forsake  the  Church  of  England. 


T  this  period,  when 
the  nation  reposed 
in  a  deceptiro  calm, 
which  shortly  al^r. 
waids  was  succeeded 
\lj  a  rebcUioQ  so 
" —    —'    stormy, 


J  tbro 

OTertumed,  and  monarchy  for 
driien  away  fiom  the  kingdom, 
lietta  rainly  beliered  bersi  ' 


awhile 


beauty  she  was  peerlese;  'c]i  conjugnl 
strife  between  herself  and  the  King  had 
ceased,  and  her  children  were  healthy, 
tb living,  and  promising.  Blasijites, 
ballets,  and  dramatic  poems  were  written 
for  bcr  diversion  and  her  improremeut 
in  the  English  language  by  Ikn  Jonson, 
nnd  by  licaumont  end  Fletcher,  and 
their  effects  were  heightened  by  scenery, 
hilect,   Inigo 

s  pencil  of  Van- 
a  render  her  im- 
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mortal,  the  poet  Waller  hymned  her 

E raises  in  sweet  and  polished  stanzas ; 
ut,  alas  for  humanity,  this  state  of  fe- 
licity was  too  exalted  to  continue ;  the 
people,  c^oadcd  hjr  an  unwise  stretch  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  a  wild  fanatic 
republican  impulse,  rushed  to  arms  in 
defence  of  their  liberty  and  rights. 
Bloodshed,  treachery,  anarchy,  ensued, 
and  a  strong  faction  obtainea  the  helm 
of  government,  beheaded  the  £in^,  and 
convinced  Henrietta  that  she  was  indeed 
the  partaker  of  a  destiny  truly  sad  and 
calamitous. 

On  the  twentieth  of  January,  1635, 
the  Queen  gave  birth  to  the  rancess 
Elizabeth  at  St.  James's  Palace.  The 
succeeding  Shrovetide  was  kept  at  the 
court  and  in  London  with  masKings  and 
disguises,  in  which  Henrietta  took  a 
conspicuous  part.  She  was  present  at 
the  masked  ball  given  by  Lady  Hatton 
at  Ely  Place,  Holbom ;  and  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  she,  and  three  of  her  ladies, 
visited  the  Temple  masquerade,  dis- 
guised as  citizens'  wives.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1636,  the  Princess  Anne  was  bom. 
She  was  a  delicate  babe,  and  only 
lingered  till  December,  1640,  when 
she  expired.  Her  last  words  were, 
"  Lighten  mine  eyes,  0  Lord,  that 
I  sleep  not  the  sleep  of  death,"  a 
short  prayer  that  she  nad  been,  taueht 
to  repeat  nieht  and  morning.  It  has 
been  asserted,  that  her  Majesty  brought 
up  her  children  in  the  Catholic  faith ; 
but  as  their  governors  and  tutors  were 
staunch  su])porters  of  the  Church  of 
England,  this  statement  can  be  at  least 
but  partially  true.  The  first  letter  ex- 
tant that  Henrietta  wrote  to  Prince 
Charles,  was  an  exhortation  that  he 
would  take  his  physic.  This  motherly 
epistle,  of  which  the  subjoined  is  a 
copy,  was  written,  it  is  supposed,  in 
1638,  when  the  Prince  was  eight  years 
old. 

"  Charles, 

*^  1  am  sore  that  I  must  begin  my 
first  letter  with  chiding  you,  because  I 
hear  that  you  will  not  take  phiaike. 
I  hope  it  was  oulie  for  this  day,  and 
that  to-morrow  you  will  do  it,  for  f/f 
you  will  not,  I  mmt  come  to  yoa  and 


make  yon  take  it,  for  it  is  for  your 
health.  I  have  given  orders  to  my 
Lord  Newcastle  to  send  mi  word  to- 
night, whether  you  vrill  or  not,  there- 
fore I  hope  you  will  not  give  mi  thfl 
paines  to  go,  and  so  I  rest, 

"Your  affectionate  mother, 
"  Henriette  Mabib,  B. 
"  To  my  dear  son,  the  Prince." 

The  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who,  in  1634) 
had  been  appointed  Governor  to  the 
Prince,  made  remonstrances  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Queen's  direction,  and 
received  in  answer  the  subjoined  tone, 
witty  note.  The  original,  which  itili 
exists,  is  entirely  in  the  Prince's  hand, 
in  characters  abiout  the  size  of  ronna 
text,  and  in  lines  ruled  with  a  pencQ 
above  and  below. 

"  My  Lobo, 

"  I  would  not  have  you  take  too 
much  phisick,  for  it  doth  aikoaiet  make 
me  worse,  and  I  think  it  will  do  the 
like  with  you.  I  ride  every  day,  and 
am  ready  to  follow  any  other  directions 
from  you.  Make  haste  to  return  to  Mm 
that  loves  you. 

«  Cha-rt.tw,  p. 
"  To  my  Lord  of  Newcastle." 


When  Mary  of  Medicis  was  bsnished 
from  the  court  of  France  by  the  perse- 
cution of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Charles, 
whose  subjects  were  about  to  bnrst  out 
into  open  and  overpowering  rebdUon, 
had  the  indiscretion  to  incur  that  iron^ 
willed  minister's  hate,  by  welcoming  her 
to  England  with  all  conceivable  pomp 
and  magnificence.  The  King  met  her 
at  Harwich,  and  conducted  her  initii 
royal  dignity  to  LondoOj  where,  at- 
tended by  Cinarles  and  his  court,  she 
passed  through  the  city  on  the  sixteenth 
of  November,  1639.  The  meeting  of 
Henrietta  and  her  mother  on  this  oooi- 
sion,  affected  to  tears  all  who  were  pie- 
sent.  When  the  carriage  in  wnieh 
Mary  of  Medicis  was  seated  arrived  st 
St.  James's,  the  Queen,  although  then 
near  her  time,  and  in  utter  disregard  of 
all  etiquette,  rushed  down  stain^  hur- 
ried to  the  carriage  door,  and  Uie  instnt 
her  mother  alighted,  f<dl  on  her  " 
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lielbre  her  to  receire  her  blessiiij^,  and 
the  royal  children  who  were  at  St. 
James's  at  the  time  followed  out  after 
their  mother,  and  knelt  around  her. 
Henrietta  took  especial  care  that  her 
mother  was  honoured  at  court  with  all 
the  distinction  and  homage  due  to  her 
exalted  birth.  To  slight  the  mother 
was  to  offend  the  daughter ;  and  yet,  in 
ntnm  for  this  disinterested  and  affec- 
tionate kindness,  Mary  of  Medicis,  and 
her  numerous  train,  embarrassed  the 
King  by  their  extrayagance  and  rapa- 
cit]r,  and  then  committed  the  folly  of 
petitioning  parliament  for  increased  al- 
lowances. As  the  troubles  of  state, 
which  we  haye  no  space  to  detail, 
thickened  around  Charles,  Henrietta 
injured  the  cause  she  so  earnestly  de- 
sired to  serye,  that  of  her  husband,  by 
secretly  intriguing  with  the  parliament- 
ary Auction.  Ni^t  after  night  she  met 
the  leaders  of  this  party  at  the  foot  of 
the  back  stairs  at  St.  James's,  and  al- 
though she  promised  them  most  extra- 
yagant  rewards,  she  only  succeeded  in 
winning  over  Lord  Digby ;  in  fact,  they 
yisited  her  solely  to  elicit  from  her  in- 
discreet tongue,  intelligence  valuable  to 
them,  but  arcadfully  injurious  to  the 
royalists.  When  the  Parliament  was 
alwut  to  wreak  its  yengeance  on  her 
fidthful  friend,  Strafford,  she  exerted  all 
her  energies  to  save  him,  but  her  diplo- 
macy rather  ii^urcd  than  benented 
hii  cause.  He  had  endeavoured  to  crush 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  for  his 
temerity  he  suffered  on  the  scaffold. 
On  the  second  of  May,  1641,  just  ten 
days  previous  to  the  execution  of  Straf- 
ford, the  Princess  Royal,  who  was  ten 
yeara  of  a^,  was  betrothed  to  the  Pro- 
testant Pnnce  of  Orange,  a  royal  youth, 
in  his  eleventh  year.  Tno  day  following, 
the  plot  devised  by  the  Queen  to  gam 
over  the  army,  which  was  then  alike  at 
variance  with  the  Crown  and  with  the 
Parliament,  having  been  disclosed  by 
the  treachery  of  her  Majesty's  Chamber- 
hun,  Sir  George  Goring,  a  mob  of  about 
six  thousand  of  the  citizens  broke  into 
Westminster  Abbey,  surrounded  the 
Parliament,  and  whilst  doing  all  the 
mischief  usually  done  by  revolution- 
ary rioters,  cricA  out  for  justice  upon 


Strafford,  and  other  incendories,  and  to 
be  secured  from  plots  against  the  Par- 
Uaroent,  and  for  the  Earl's  rescue.  These 
riots  alarmed  the  Queen.mother,  Mary 
of  Medicis,  and  not  without  reason. 
"  When  she  came  to  England,"  says 
Wliitelocke,  "  the  people  were  generally 
discontent  at  her  coming,  and  at  her 
followers,  which  some  observed  to  be 
the  sword  and  pestilence,  and  that  her 
restless  spirit  embroiled  all  where  she 
came."  The  fatal  influence  which  the 
Queen  began  to  acquire  was  generally 
known,  and  had  been  remarkably  evinced 
in  the  active  part  she  bad  taken  in  the 
late  plot.  But  the  Queen-mother  was 
again  suspected  of  intriguing  in  affairs 
of  state,  and  encouraging  her  daughter 
to  do  the  same,  and  the  populace  of  Eng- 
land began  to  treat  her  with  the  same 
insult  which  she  had  experienced  else- 
where. The  King,  therefore,  sent  a 
complaining  message  on  the  subject  to 
the  Commons,  who,  whilst  expressing 
their  willingness  to  afford  her  all  lawfiu 
protection,  advised  that  she  should  seek 
safety  by  leaving  the  kingdom.  She 
accordingly  went  to  Holland,  where  she 
died.  About  the  time  of  her  departure, 
Henrietta  was  separated  from  the  King, 
who,  leaving  her  in  England,  proceeded 
to  Scotland,  on  the  ninth  of  August, 
1641,  where  he  made  important  conces- 
sions to  the  Scottish  Covenanters.  In 
his  absence  the  Queen  was  dreadfully 
harassed.  The  first  annoyance  was  oc- 
casioned by  her  happening  to  have  all 
her  children,  except  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
to  reside  with  her  at  Oatlands  for  a 
short  while.  The  Parliament  declared 
that  she  meant  to  make  Boman  Catholics 
of  them,  and  under  that  pretence,  ex- 
amined and  imprisoned  her  confessor, 
Father  Philipps.  This  incident.  Sir 
Edward  Nicholas,  the  Royal  Secretary," 
impfurted  by  letter  to  the  King,  assuring 
his  Majesty,  that  if  he  did  not  speedily 
dismiss  the  Queen's  Catholic  priests, 
the  malignant  jealousy  of  the  Round- 
head orators  in  the  House  of  Commons 
would  force  him  so  to  do.^  The  King, 
however,  rejected  this  advice,  consulted 
the  Queen  on  the  subject,  and  as  her 
conscience  or  obstinacy  was  unyielding, 
she  retained  her  priests  and  nffD&MKSBk 
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till  the  mob  in  the  ensuing  year  de- 
stroyed  eyery  yestige  of  the  Catholic 
chapel  at  Somerset  House.  That  the 
Queen  tampered  with  the  religion  of  her 
children  is  probable  ;  indeed,  Father 
Cyprian,  one  of  her  Capucins  at  So- 
merset House,  distinctly  states,  that 
she  secretly  gave  a  crucifix  and  a  rosary 
to  her  eldest  daughter  Mary,  and  taught 
her  the  use  of  them — conduct  which  was 
probably  conveyed  by  the  first  lady  of 
the  bedchamber,  and  her  false,  base 
friend.  Lady  Carlisle,  to  Lord  Eimbol- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Pym,  two  leaders  of  the 
Eoundheads,  with  both  of  whom  she 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  whom 
she,  to  the  misfortune  of  the  £jng  and 
Queen,  betrayed  eyery  incident  that  oc- 
curred in  the  royal  household.  At  this 
juncture,  the  Parliament  sent  the  Queen 
word,  that  she  must  surrender  her  chil- 
dren, lest  she  should  make  Papists  of 
them.  To  obyiate  this  necessity,  she 
withdrew  to  Hampton  Court,  and  con- 
tented herself  with  yisiting  her  little 
ones.  But  this  only  increa^  the  bold- 
ness of  the  patriots ;  reports  were  spread 
that  she  meant  to  flee  the  kingdom,  and 
carry  her  children  with  her,  and  the 
Parliament  issued  orders  for  the  mili- 
tary at  Oatlands  to  watch  and  guard  the 
royal  palace  there.  Henrietta  resolved 
to  battle  bravely  in  defence  of  her  off- 
spring ;  she  believed  the  real  purpose  of 
her  enemies  was  to  abduct  tnem  from 
her,  and  to  frustrate  that  purpose,  she 
requested  Lord  Digby  to  surround  with 
her  Mends  all  the  mansions  where  she 
and  her  children  were  abiding,  obtained 
the  use  of  a  number  of  fine  horses,  from 
one  on  whose  loyalty  she  could  rely,  and 
regained  the  co-operations  of  Gorin?, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  hold  himsdf 
in  readiness  at  Portsmouth,  so  that  if 

'hard  pressed,  she,  as  a  last  resource, 
could  ao  what  the  patriots  declared  she 
had  long  decided  upon,  embark  with  her 
offspring  for  the  continent.  Her  cou- 
rage, energy,  and  promptitude  astonished 
her  enemies,  and  defeated  their  projects. 
Kow  that  she  was  prepared  for  the  at- 
tack, neither  she  nor  her  children  were 
molested.  The  Parliament  resorted  to 
iz^anious  subterfuges  for  calling  out  the 

muitary  of  Qgdanas^  without  royal  aa- 


I  thority,  and  every  member  of  the  Lower 
House  took  the  pains  to  repeatedly  de* 
clare  that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  it 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  Lish 
Catholics  rose  in  insurrection,  and  at* 
tempted  in  one  day  to  massacre  all  Uie 
Protestants  in  Ireland.  A  similarity  of 
religion  induced  the  Roundheads  to  ao- 
.cuse  the  Queen  of  having  encouraged  the 
maasacre ;  but  the  accusation,  like  manj 
others  brought  against  Henrietta  at  this 
troublous  period,  was  without  foundar 
tion ;  indeed,  the  uprising  was  purely  a 
Celtic  one,  and  to  break  the  fetters  toat 
bound  Ireland  to  England,  was  the  sole 
object  of  the  rebels. 

When  the  King  commenced  his  hoine- 
ward  journey  from  Scotland,  he  dia- 
patched  to  the  Queen  information  of  his 
intentions,  and  her  Majesty,  through  Sir 
Edmund  Nicholas,  in  tne  subjoined  rais- 
tle, '  ordered  the  Earl  of  Essex,  uen 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  with  whom  (dn 
was  not  on  the  best  of  terms,  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  royal  master. 

*<  Master  Nicholab, 

<*  I  desired  you  not  to  acquaint  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  of  what  the  King  com- 
manded you,  touching  his  cominff.  Now 
you  may  do  it,  and  tell  him  that  the 
king  will  be  at  Theobalds  on  Wednes- 
day, and  shall  stop  there;  and  upon 
Thursday  he  will  dine  vnth  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  be  at  Whitehall,  only  for 
one  night ;  and  upon  Friday,  will  go  to 
Hampton  Court,  where  he  means  to  stay 
this  winter.  The  King  commanded  me 
to  tell  this  to  my  Lord  of  Essex,  but  yon 
may  do  it,  for  their  Lordships  are  too 
g^reat  princes  now  to  receive  any  diieo- 
tions  Ttom  me.  Being  all  that  I  have 
to  say,  I  shall  rest  your  aasnred  friend, 
'*  HniratiETTB  Mabib,  B. 
<<  For  Master  Nicholas. 
"  November  24th,  1641." 

Charles  returned  on  the  twent]HUUi 
of  November.  On  his  entry  to  London, 
he  was  met  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
Sheriffs,  and  other  opulent  citiieiis. 
The  Queen  and  all  her  children  accom- 
panied him;  they  dined  in  puhlku  in 
the  Guildhall,  uid  as  they  retired  to 
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WbitelialL  were  meted  with  the  loud 
■nd  loyal  congratmations  of  the  nnmer- 
ons  spectators.     This  bnrst  of  extreme 
byal^  highly  gratified  their  Majesties, 
and  taught  Charles  to  meet  his  oppo- 
Bents  in  Parliament  with  more  firmness ; 
hat  the  ill-starred  monarch  forgot  that 
at  this  period  the  people  were  as  much 
the  slayes  of  the  dominant  faction  as  he 
himself.    However,  as  the  Commons  had 
impeached  the  bishops  at  the  close  of 
December,  and  hinted  at  an  impeach- 
■lent  of  the  Qneen,  Charles  resolved  to 
arrest  five  of  the  most  factious  of  its 
members.    This  bold,  but  unfortunate 
doogn,  he  imparted  to  no  one  but  the 
Qneen.    When  he  set  out  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  &tal  fonrth  of  January,  1642, 
he  assured  his  consort  if  an  hour  elapsed 
witiiout  her  hearing  ill  news  from  him, 
•he  would  see  him  return  the  master  of 
his  kingdom.      She  anxiously  waited 
tUl  that  tedious  hour  had  fiown,  when 
as  no  news  arrived,  she  believed  the 
King  victorious,   and  turning  to    the 
treacherous    Lady    Carlisle,  exclaimed 
exoltingly : — "  lliank  God,  the  greatest 
troubles  are  passed,  for  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that,  oy  this  time,  Pvm  and  his 
confederates  are  arrested,  ana  the  King 
is  mill  master  of  his  kingdom."    Lady 
Cvusle,  however,  thought  otherwise,  for 
tiie  moment  she  learnt  the  King's  de- 
lign  from  the  too-confiding  Queen,  she 
betrayed  it  through  one  of  her  a^nts  to 
Fjrm,  and  as  she  expected,  so  it  hap- 
pened.     Before  the  King  could  reach 
the  house,  the   marked   members  had 
fied,  their  party  had  rallied,  and  Charles 
was  heard  in  silence,  and  retired  amidst 
low  but  distinct  murmurs  of  "  privilege, 
privily."     When   the   Queen  found 
the  mischief  her  heedless  prattling  had 
done,    she    bitterly  upbraided  herself, 
owned  her  fault,  and  throwing  herself 
into  the  arms  of  her  tender  husband, 
implored   his   forgiveness.     Greatly  to 
the  credit  of  Charles,  although  the  in- 
discretion had  ruined  him,  he  neither 
upbraided  her  nor  treated  her  with  less 
kindness  than  previously.    A  few  days 
after  this  occurrence,  the  whole  populace 
of  London  rose  in  insurrection,  m  de- 
fence, it  was  said,  of  the  privilege  of 
the  HoiUB  of  Commoni;  and  Charles, 


aware  of  the  power,  and  distrusting  the 
object  of  the  patriots,  fled,  with  the 
Queen  and  their  family,  to  Hampton 
Court,  on  the  evening  of  the  tentn  of 
January. 

In  this  extremity  the  Queen  resolved 
to  proceed  to  Holland,  under  pretence 
of  conducting  her  daughter  Mary  to  her 
husband,  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but,  in 
reality,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  foreign  pow- 
ers, and  to  raise  money  on  her  jewels, 
and    purchase  arms    and   ammunition 
for  her  consort.    As  the  Parliament  had 
ordered  the  nobility  to  arm  and  prevent 
the  King  from  ^ing  abroad,  she,  that 
the  Commons  might  not  interfere  with 
her  departure,  prevailed  upon  Charles  to 
give  the  royal  assent  to  the  act,  ex- 
cludingthe  Bishops  from  sitting  as  peers 
in  the  House  of  Lords.    She  was  con- 
ducted by  the  King  to  Dover,  where  she 
embarked  with  her  daughter,  the  Prin- 
cess Mary,  on  the  twenty-third  of  Feb- 
ruary.   The  parting  was  painful ;  "  Per- 
haps," ejaculated  the  King,  as  he  pressed 
his  consort  in  his  arms,  **  we  may  never 
meet  affain."     **  As  the  Lord  wills  it,  so 
must  it  DC,"  rejoined  the  weeping  Queen. 
''But,"  interrupted  the  Princess,  alarmed 
at  the  sorrow  of  her  parents,  and  look- 
ing earnestly  in  the  face  of  the  unfortu- 
nate monarch,   "but  your  Grace  will 
come  and  see  me  when  that  naughty, 
naughty,  Pym,  has  gone  to  prison ;  that 
you  will,  won't  you  r"    The  King  took 
her  in  his  arms,  blessed  her,  smothered 
her  in  kisses,  and  then  she  and  her  mo- 
ther embarked ;  whilst  Charles,  linger- 
ing on  the  shore,  watehed  the  vessel 
that  bore  them  away  till  it  was  quite  out 
of  sight.    On  retoming,  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Theobalds ;  but,  as  the  Par- 
liament daily  grew  stronger  and  bolder, 
and  at  length,  to  get  him  in  their  power, 
invited    him    to    fix  his  residence  in 
London,  he  hastened  with  his  sons  to 
Newmarket,  and  thence  to  York,  where, 
no  longer  controlled  by  the  two  Houses, 
he  made  preparations  to  defend  his  pre- 
rogatives by  force  of  arms.    The  sur- 
rounding inhabitants  welcomed  him  with 
acclamations  and  loyal  addresses,  and 
most  of  the  leading  nobles  and  gentry 
volunteered  to  serve  in  his  cause.    At 
HidL,  however,  he  met  with  a  signal  de- 
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fett ;  Sir  John  Hotham,  the  Governor, 
when  informed  of  his  approach,  ordered 
the  drawbridge  to  be  raised,  the  gates 
dosed,  and  the  walls  manned,  and  on  his 
arrival,  peremptorily  refused  him  admit- 
tance, either  to  the  town  or  to  the  for- 
tress. 

The  Qaeen*8  efforts  in  Holland  were 
crowned  with  success.  She  won  the 
eood-will  of  the  proverbially  uncouth 
burgomasters,  and  hj  loans  and  what 
she  Dorrowed  on  her  jewels,  raised  about 
two  million  pounds  sterling.  On  the 
second  of  February,  1643,  she  sailed 
from  Scheveling,  wiUi  a  fleet  of  eleven 
vessels,  commanded  by  Yon  Tromp,  and 
freighted  with  military  stores  and  am< 
munition ;  but  she  had  scarcely  put  to 
sea,  when  a  violent  storm  arose,  and 
after  a  fortnight's  tossing  and  tumbling 
on  the  troubled  deep,  the  whole  squad- 
ron, saving  ten  ships,  which  were  lost, 
was  driven  back  to  the  port  from  whence 
they  set  out.  Nothing  daunted,  Hen- 
rietta, a  few  days  afterwards,  again  set 
sail ;  the  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  on 
the  twentieth  of  February,  she  reached 
in  safety  liurlington  Bay,  where  she 
landed  on  the  twenty-second,  ^atly  to 
the  rage  of  Batten,  the  Parliamentary 
Admiru,  who  having  cruised  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  failed  to  intercept 
her,  vented  his  spleen,  by,  on  the  second 
night,  the  twenty-fourth  of  February, 
anchoring  in  the  road,  and  at  five  in  the 
momine,  opening  a  sharp  cannonade 
upon  the  house  in  which  her  Majesty 
slept.  The  danger  so  terrified  the 
Queen,  that  she  quitted  her  bed,  and, 
**  barefoot  and  barelegged/'  sought  shel- 
ter in  a  neighbouring  ditch,  behind  a 
hill,  where  she  remained  till  the  ebbinff 
of  the  tide,  when  the  firing  ceased,  ana 
Batten  sheered  off. 

Henrietta  waited  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Burlington  till  her  stores  and 
cannon  were  placed  in  order,  and  other 
preparations  were  made  for  marching. 
During  this  period  she  executed  mudi 
business.  Her  affability,  uprightness, 
and  fii-mly-rooted  conviction  of  success, 
animated  all  around  her,  and  won  over 
the  people  of  Yorkshire  to  the  royal 
cause.  She  distributed  arms  amongst 
those  who  volunteered  in  her  service; 


and  the  following  GircumBtance,  men* 
tioned  by  Bossuet,  greatly  increased 
her  popularity.  Her  soldiers  took  pri* 
soner  one  of  the  captains  of  the  Par- 
liamentary vessels,  tried  him,  found  him 
guilty  of  directing  the  cannon  wlddi 
bombarded  her  house  at  Burlington,  and 
condemned  him  to  be  hanged — she  went 
and  stopped  the  procession  which  con- 
ducted him  to  execution — whether  in- 
tentionally or  if  by  accident  is  not  stated 
— and  after  declaring  that  she  had  for- 

fiven  him,  and  as  he  had  not  killed  her, 
e  should  not  be  put  to  death  on  har 
account ;  ordered  him  to  be  released  on 
the  spot,  which  so  affected  him,  that  he 
joined  her  standard,  and  prevailed  nmm 
several  of  his  shipmates  to  follow  nil 
example.  From  Burlineton  the  Queen 
marched  across  the  wolds  of  Malton  to 
York,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  wa^ 
g[ons  loaded  with  stores  and  ammuni- 
tion, escorted  by  two  thousand  cavalien. 
She  wrote  to  the  Eine  from  York,  on 
the  twentieth  of  March,  1643,  stating, 
^'  Sir  Hugh  Cholmondely  ^Governor 
of  Scarborough]  is  come  in  with  a  troop. 
of  horse  to  kiss  my  hand,  the  rest  of  his 
people  he  has  left  at  Scarborough,  with 
a  Parliament  ship  laden  with  arms.  So 
this  ship  is  ours  as  well  as  Scarborough." 
About  this  time  negotiations  were  pend- 
ing for  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
King  and  the  Parliament.  The  Queen 
opposed  the  treaty ;  her  reason  for  so 
dom^  she  thus  states, — "I  hear  from 
London  that  the  Parliament  will  have 
no  cessation  of  arms,  and  that  in  their 
treaty,  they  demand  the  surrender  of 
forts,  ships,  and  ammunition,  and  the 
disbanding  of  your  [the  King^s]  army. 
Certainly  I  heartily  wish  a  peace,  hnt 
as  a  first  step  to  that  peace,  I  would  d^ 
sire  the  disbanding  of  the  perpetnil 
Parliament;*  a  measure  which  thorn 
who  are  against  you,  as  well  as  for  yon, 
earnestly  desire,  and  which  you  nMMt 
demand  at  first,  or  it  will  not  be  granted. 
Obtain  this,  and  the  rest  will  easily  foL- 

*  The  Long  Parliament  This  Parliamoat 
had,  in  fact,  invested  itself  with  paranioinift 
authority ;  since,  on  the  tenth  of  Uaj,  1641, 
it  passed  an  act  which  prohibited  the  dlM»> 
lution,  prorogation,  or  adjonmment  of  tie 
present  parliament,  without  the  jirefiwui 
content  of  the  two  boaaofc 
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low.  Bemember  Hull  snd  aU  Yorkshire 
■  ours,  which  is  a  great  adyantage ;  and 
fi)r  myself,  if  you  make  peace  and  dis- 
iMuad  your  armj,  before  this  perpetual 
Parliament  is  dissolred,  I  shall  certainly 

Gto  France,  for  I  have  no  desire  to 
grasped  within  the  power  of  those 
who  would  use  me  ill,  perhaps  cruelly 
io."  On  the  third  of  April  she  wrote  to 
the  King,  "  our  army  marches  to-mor- 
row, to  put  an  end  to  Fairfax's  excel- 
lency;" a  measure  highly  needful,  but 
■ot  so  easily  accomplished  as  she  had 
■opposed.  The  King  and  Prince  Ku- 
pert  were  braTehr  battling  in  the  neigh- 
oonrhood  of  Oxrord,  and  m  the  midland 
eoontiea ;  between  them  and  Henrietta, 
Fairfax  and  Essex,  at  the  head  of  the 
patriot  army,  had  planted  themselves; 
nor  were  they  beaten  out  of  the  field 
till  after  some  months  had  elapsed,  and 
the  Boyalists  had  obtained  seyeral  mi- 
nor yictories.  The  success  of  the  Boy- 
aHsts  enabled  Henrietta  to  send  a  plen- 
tiftil  convoy  to  her  husband  in  May,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  she  and  her  army 
advanced  to  Newark,  whence,  fiushea 
with  the  late  successes,  she,  on  the  twen- 
ty-seventh of  June,  wrote  to  the  King, 
"  I  shall  go  hence  on  Friday ;  on  Sa- 
turday .  I  shall  sleep  at  Werton,  and 
from  thence  go  to  Ashley,  where  we 
will  resolve  wnat  way  to  take  .... 
Ab  soon  as  we  have  resolved  I  will  send 
yon  word  ....  For  the  safety  of  Not- 
tinghamshire and  Lincolnshire  I  leave 
two  thousand  foot  (means  to  arm  five 
hundred  more],  and  twenty  companies 
of  horse  under  Charles  Cavendish  .  .  . 
The  enemy  have  left  in  Nottingham  (in 
garrison)  one  thousand.  I  carry  with 
me  three  thousand  foot,  thirty  compa- 
nies of  horse  and  dragoons,  six  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  two  mortars.  Harry  Jer- 
iLjn  conunands  the  forces  which  go 
with  me,  as  Colonel  of  my  guard ;  Sir 
Alexander  Lesley,  the  foot  under  him ; 
Sir  John  Gerard,  the  horse  ;  Eobin 
Legge,  the  artillery,  and  I  am  she'tna- 
Jetty  generaUissima  over  all,  and  ex- 
tremely diligent  am  I,  too,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  waggons  of  baggage  to 
fovem  in  case  of  battle."  Bat,  brave  as 
er  **  she-majesty  generallissima"  might 
be,  she  felt  no  disposition  to  do  battle 


with  Essex,  for  in  the  same  epistle  she 
says,  **  Have  a  care  that  no  troop  of  Es- 
sex's army  incommode  us;"  a  necdlesa 
caution,  for,  at  the  time,  the  King  aud 
his  loyal  Cavaliers,  with  God  save  Queen 
Mary  —  the  name  by  which  Henrietta 
Maria  was  then  designated  in  England 
— for  their  war-cry,  were  doing  their 
best  to  keep  the  Earl  in  check,  and  so 
successful  were  their  efforts,  that  tlie 
Queen  and  her  army  marched  the  whole 
distance  from  Yorkshire  to  Oxford  with- 
out opposition.  To  their  infinite  jor, 
Charles  and  Henrietta  met  in  the  vale 
of  Keynton,  close  to  Edge  Hill,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  July,  and  their  previoui 
career  of  triumph  they  and  their  parti- 
zans  erroneously  pronounced  to  be  a  sure 
omen  of  a  speedy  victory  and  peace.  Ac- 
cording to  Clarendon,  the  King,  at  this 
period,  could  and  would  have  made  ho- 
nourable and  advantageous  terms  with 
the  patriots,  had  not  Henrietta,  flushed 
with  her  recent  successes,  prevented  him. 
She  declared  that  the  only  effectual 
way  of  terminating  the  war  was  by  con- 
^[uest ;  a  mistake,  to  use  a  mild  expres- 
sion, for  which  she  ever  afterwards 
greatly  blamed  herself.  It,  however, 
appears  to  us,  that  Charles,  in  this  case, 
was  the  most  culpable  person ;  he  should 
have  calmly  weighed  the  matter,  and  fol- 
lowed the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment, 
instead  of  submitting  to  the  will  of  his 
too  sanguine  consort ;  and,  moreover,  he 
must  have  been  blind  indeed,  not  to 
have  perceived  at  a  glance,  that  how  anx- 
ious soever  he  might  be  to  crush  the  un- 
just power — the  unyielding  opposition — 
of  his  bitterest  opponents,  some  of  whom, 
it  must  be  admitted,  were  eager  only  in 
the  pursuit  of  gold,  place,  power ;  whilst 
others,  actuated  by  a  wild  revolutionaii 
fanaticism,  known  at  the  time  as  levoL 
Icrs,  were  seeking  to  overthrow  th* 
King  and  the  church,  and  establish  the 
absiu^  social  doctrine  of  equality ;  that 
to  subdue  the  discontents  of  the  people 
by  force  of  arms,  was  but  to  supersede 
a  lesser  evil  by  a  greater  one,  for  neither 
the  finglish  nor  the  Scotch  would  tamely 
bow  to  the  yoke  of  an  absolute  despot- 
ism. 

The  Queen  remained  at  Oxford  whilst 
a  severe  reverse  came  over  the  fortunes 
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of  the  Royalists.     When  the  powcrfal 
jwrliamcntaiy  forces    approached    that 
cit}r  in  hostile  array,  Charles  escorted 
'*his  wife/'  as  he  emphatically  called 
his  heloved  Henrietta,  to  Ahingdon,  for 
safety.    They  parted  in  tears  on  the  third 
of  April,  1644,  and  ncyer  again  met  on 
earth.    The  prospect  before  the  Queeh 
was  gloomy  and  forbidding ;  and,  to  add 
to  her  bodily  sufferings,  she  was  far  ad- 
Tanced  in  pregnancy,  and  suffering  from 
the  torments  of  a  rheumatic  fever.    To 
cure  this  malady  she  went  to  Bath ;  but 
in  a  brief  time,  circumstances  forced  her, 
ill  as  she  was,  to  seek  refuge  at  Bedford 
House,  in  the  loyal  city  of  Exeter.  Here, 
in  poverty,  and    in  daily  expectation 
that  the  city  would  be  besi^red,  she 
wrote  to  the  King's  physician,  vr.  May- 
cme,  earnestly  requesting  his  professional 
aid ;  and  about  the  same  time,  Charles 
wrote,  "  Mayeme,  For  the  love  of  me, 
go  to  my  wife."    The  faithful  physician, 
although  he  deemed  her  Majesty's  reli* 
^on  the  chief  cause  of  the  troubles  in 
England,  hastened  to  her  nresence ;  and 
about  a  fortnight  afterwards  she  brought 
a  healthy  daughter  into  the  world,  at 
Bedford  House,  Exeter,  on  the  sixteenth 
of  June.     This  event  had  taken  place 
but  a  few  days,  when  Essex,  at  the  nead 
of  hostile  forces,  advanced  to  besiege  the 
city ;  Henrietta,  in  alarm,  sent  to  him 
for  a  passport  to  go  to  Bath  or  Bristol 
for  the  recovery  of  her  health ;  but  he 
insultingly  answered,  he  intended  him- 
self to  conduct  her  to  London,  where 
she  had  been  impeached  of  high  treason, 
for  levelling  war  upon  England.    Deli- 
cate as  slie  yet  was  from  the  effects  of 
her  confinement,  she  summoned  aU  her 
energy  and  resolution,  and  in  the  dead 
of  that  same  night  rose  from  her  sick 
bed,  disguised  herself,  and  with  her  con- 
fessor, and  a  lady  and  a  gentleman,  es- 
caped to  a  hut,  three  miles  out  of  Exeter, 
where  she  lay  without  food,  under  a  heap 
of  rubbish,  for  two  days,   whilst  the 
revolutionary    soldiers  vainly  searched 
around  for  her;  fifty  thousand  crowns 
having  been  offered  by  the  Parliament 
for  her  head.    This  peril  passed,   she 
and  her  three  companions  in  adversity 
trayelled  to  a  poor  cottage,  in  a  wooa, 
h^ween  Exeter  and  Plymouth,  where 


she  met  her  other  attendants,  who  had 
escaped  by  stratagem  out  of  £xeter ;  the 
whole  parW  then  proceeded  to  Pendennii 
castle,  and  the  next  day  embarked  for 
France.  Meanwhile,  Charles,  aware  of 
the  danger  of  his  **  beloved  wife,"  coa- 
rageously  fought  his  way  to  Exeter.  He 
entered  that  city  only  a  few  days  after 
Henrietta  had  Bailed,  took  the  little 
Princess,  which  the  ill-starred  Queen 
had,  on  her  flight,  left  to  the  care  of 
Lady  Mortimer,  ana  fon<Uy  kissing  her, 
blessed  her,  and  had  her  baptized  Hen- 
rietta-Maria. 

The  Queen  encoimtered  many  perils 
before  she  reached  France.    A  parlia- 
mentary cruiser,  commanded  by  Captaim 
Batte,  chased  the  vessel  in  which  she 
embarked,  fired  at  it,  and  disabled  it, 
when  Henrietta  hastened  on  deck,  to^ 
the  command  into  her  ;own  hands,  and 
with  the  false  courage  of  an  heroine  of 
ancient  Rome,  charg^  the  captain  not 
to  strike,  but  in  the  event  of  it  being 
impossible  to  hold  ont  any  longer,  to  fire 
the  powder  magazine  and  blow  them  aU 
up  in  the  face  of  the  foe.     Howerer,  at 
the  moment  when  all  on  board,  save  ^ 
Queen,  gave  themselves  over  for  lost, 
six  vessels  hastened  to  their  protection, 
out  of  the  harbour  of  Dieppe,  and  forced 
the  foe  to  make  a  hasty  retreat.    Thej 
then  made  for  Dieppe,  and  were  aboot 
entering  the  haven,  when  a  storm  arose 
and  drove  them  to  Chastel,  near  Brest, 
in  Brittany,  where  having  with  difficidty 
effected  a  landing,  they  traversed  tiie 
rocky   coast  on  toot,  till  they  disco- 
verea  a  rude  village,  when  tiie  fatigued 
Queen  entered  a  poor  fisherman's  cabin, 
and  thankfully  reposed  on  a  bed  of  straw. 
The  poor  Bretons  took  her  and  the  people 
for  pirates,  but  when  she  made  known 
to  them  who  she  really  was,  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  thronged  to  her,  offi^ed 
her  their  heartj  congratulations,  and, 
what  was  then  infinitely  more  yalnaUe 
to  her,  all  the  assistance  in  their  power, 
and  through  their  kindness  she  proceeded 
to  tlie  springs  of  Bourbon,  in  search  of 
health  and  repose.    The  air  and  waters 
of  her  native  land  proved  only  slightly 
efficacious;   indeed,  severe  mental  and 
bodily  trids  had  destroyed  the  vigour  of 
her  constitution;  she  was  wastra  to  a 
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dcdeton,  lier  beanty  iras  for  erer  ^ne, 
and  she  bewailed  her  husband's  misfor- 
tunes and  the  bereavement  of  her  child- 
ten  with  sach  serere  and  heart-piercing 
lamentations  and  tears,  that  a  retnm  of 
the  baoyanc}[  and  Tigonr  of  youth  was 
mute  impossible.  ^  Her  sister-in-law, 
Anne  of  Austria,  liberally  supplied  her 
with  money  for  her  expenditure;  and 
like  a  true  wife,  the  affectionate  Hen- 
lietta  exercised  a  liberal  parsimony,  and 
lent  every  penny  she  could  obtain  or 
save  to  her  distressed  husband.  Some 
authors  affirm  that  Lord  Jermyn,  who 
retained  his  post  in  the  Queen's  house- 
liold  through  all  the  reyerse  of  her  for- 
tune, maintained  her  when  in  exile. 
*'Tlu8,"  says  Madam  de  MotteyiUe,  *'is 
an  error,  for  she  had  a  large  income 
•ettled  upon  her  by  her  generous  relations, 
which  she  regularly  receiyed  till  the  civil 
war  of  the  Fronde  reduced  those  rela- 
tives  to  the  same  distressed  condition 
with  herself." 

When  Henrietta  was  sufficiently  re- 
eovered  to  leave  the  baths  of  Bourbon, 
the  was  formally  invited  to  court,  and 
conducted  thither  in  state  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  Mademoiselle  dc  Mont- 
pensier,  in  August,  1644.  The  Queen- 
mother  and  her  son  welcomed  her  to 
the  Louvre  in  person,  and  appointed  St. 
Gennains  for  her  country  seat.  To  this 
andent  chd^teau  she  retired  in  the  au- 
tumn ;  and  she  was  honoured  with  all 
the  respect  and  deference  due  to  a  Prin- 
oeas  of  France.  In  gratitude  to  Heaven 
for  her  preservation  from  shipwreck. 
■he,  in  September,  presented  to  the  chapel 
of  our  lady  at  Liesse  one  thousand  nve 
hundred  Uvres,  for  a  low  mass  to  be  said 
for  her  on  every  Saturday  in  perpetuity. 
She  now  made  it  at  once  her  business 
and  her  pleasure  to  correspond  with  the 
Sn^,  and  form  around  her  a  little  court 
of  his  exiled  partizans.  Amongst  these, 
were  the  literary  stars,  Denham,  Cowley, 
and  Waller.  The  latter  was  appointea 
to  translate  the  letters  which  the  royal 
pair  addressed  to  each  other  in  cypher ; 
and  so  numerous  and  lengthy  were  these 
affectionate  epistles,  that  lor  years  it 
fully  occupied  his  time  by  day,  and  not 
unfirequently  encroached  upon  his  nights. 

Li  tho  spring  of  1645,  Henrietta  be- 


came so  alarmingly  ill,  that  her  life  was 
despaired  of.  dharles  therefore  ad- 
dressed his  letters  to  her  confidential 
secretary,  Lord  Jermyn,  and  request^'d 
him,  whilst  the  Queen  remained  too  un- 
well to  read  the  correspondence  herself, 
to  impart  to  her  only  such  portions  of 
it  as  would  be  likely  to  cheer,  and  not 
trouble  her:  ** Indeed,"  says  the  true 
and  tender  King,  ^^  act  with  such  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter,  that  her  health, 
in  the  first  case,  be  cared  for,  and  my 
affairs  afterwards."  During  the  summer, 
the  Queen  was  restored  to  convales- 
cence. The  subjoined  letter  shows  the 
interest  she  continued  to  take  in  her 
husband's  affairs. 

Queen  Senrietta  to  King  Charles. 
'*  Deajl  heabt, 

'*I  understand  that  the  commis- 
sioners are  arrived  in  London.  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  but  that  you  have  a 
care  of  your  honour,  and  that  if  you  have 
a  peace,  it  may  be  such  as  may  hold, 
and  if  it  fall  out  otherwise,  that  you  do 
not  abandon  those  who  have  served  you, 
for  fear  they  do  forsake  you  in  their 
need ;  also,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  be 
in  safety  without  a  regiment  of  guards. 
For  myself,  I  think  I  cannot  be,  seeing 
the  malice  which  they  have  a^nst  me 
and  my  religion,  of  which  I  noj>e  you 
will  have  a  care  of  both ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  religion  should  be  the  last 
thing  upon  which  you  should  treat  for : 
if  you  do  agree  upon  strictness  against 
the  Catholics,  it  would  discourage  them 
to  save  you;  and  if,  afterward,  there 
should  be  no  peace,  you  could  never  ex- 
pect succour,  either  from  Ireland  or  any 
Catholic  Prince,  for  they  would  believe 
you  would  abandon  them  after  you  had 
served  yourself." 

On  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1645, 
the  anxious  Henrietta  wrote  to  her 
struggling  husband  as  follows  : — 

"  My  deab  iteabt, 

"  Tom  Elliot,  two  davs  since,  hath 
brought  me  much  joy  and  sorrow ;  tho 
first  to  know  the  good  estate  in  which 
you  are,  the  other,  the  fear  I  have  that 
you  go  to  London.    I  cannot  conceive 
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where  the  wit  was  of  those  who  gaye 
yoa  thiB  counsel,  unless  it  be  to  ha2ard 
TOUT  person  to  save  theiis ;  but,  thanks 
DO  to  God,  to-day  I  receiTed  one  of 
yours  by  the  ambassador  of  Portugal, 
oated  in  January,  which  oomforteth  me 
much  to  see  that  the  treaty  shall  be  at 
Uxbridge.  For  the  honour  of  God, 
trust  not  yourself  in  the  hands  of  these 
people,  and,  if  you  erer  go  to  London 
Defore  the  Parliament  be  ended,  or 
without  a  good  army,  you  are  lost.  I 
undeTBtandthat  the  proposition  for  the 
peace  must  hegin.  by  the  disbanding  of 
your  army ;  if  yon  consent  to  this,  you 
shall  be  lost;  they  haTing  the  whole 
power  of  the  militia,  tibey  haye  done, 
and  will  do,  whatsoeTer  they  please.  I 
receiyed,  yesterday,  letters  from  the 
Buke  of  Lorrain,  who  sends  me  word,  if 
his  sendee  be  agreeable  to  you,  he  will 
bring  you  ten  thousand  men.  Dr. 
Gaffe,  whom  I  haye  sent  into  Holland, 
shall  treat  with  him  on  his  passage  upon 
this  business,  and  I  hope  ycry  speedily 
to  send  good  news  of  this,  as,  also,  of 
the  money.  Assure  yourself  I  will  be 
wanting  in  nothing  you  shall  desire,  and 
that  I  will  hazard  my  life,  that  is  to  die 
of  famine,  rather  than  not  send  it  to 
you.  Send  me  word,  always,  by  whom 
you  receive  your  letters,  for  I  write 
both  by  the  ambassador  of  Portugal  and 
the  resident  of  Franco.  Abore  ul,  haye 
a  care  not  to  abandon  those  who  have 
served  yon,  as  well  the  bishops  as  the 
poor  Catholics.    Adieu." 

The  above  letters  are  ouoted  from  the 
Kin^s  cabinet,  captured  by  the  rebels  at 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  a  battle  which  de- 
stroyed Charles's  last  hopes  of  prevailing 
over  the  parliament  by  arms,  and  in 
which  he  lost  more  than  three  thousand 
men,  nine  thousand  stand  of  arms,  his 
park  of  artillery,  the  baggage  of  the 


army,  and  his  private  cabinet,  containing 
his  uite  eorrespondenoe  with  the  Queen 
and  the  royalists.  Out  of  these  import- 
uit  private  papers  the  Parliament  pnib- 
lished  a  selection,  with  remarks,  in  jus- 
tification of  their  conduct ;  and,  although 
Charles  very  naturally  denounced  the 
publication,  he  acknowledged  that,  as 
nur  as  it  went,  it  was  genuine. 

Desperate  as  was  the  position  of 
Charles  at  this  period,  his  confidence 
did  not  forsake  him.  What  he  could 
not  procure  by  arms,  he  aideavoured  te 
obtain  by  n^tiation;  and  he  might 
have  sucoeeded,  had  it  not  been  dino- 
yered  that  he  was,  at  the  same  timei 
treating  with  the  Independents,  and 
with  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  In 
May,  1646,  being  unable  to  longer  main- 
tain the  field,  he  escaped  from  Oxfoidin 
di^^use,  and  trusting  to  the  words  of 
the  Scote,  threw  himwlf  on  their  gene- 
rosity, and  theybasely  sold  him  to  flie 
Parhament.  The  Queen  Btrenaonslj 
urged  him  to  save  himself^  by  abandon- 
ing the  Episcopal  Church  of  Kngiind ; 
but  he  firmly^  refosed,  declaring  it  was 
part  of  his  kingly  duty  to  foster  that 
church  of  which  he  was  the  sworn  de- 
fender. It  was  when  the  Scots  had  lost 
all  hope  of  prevailing  npon  him  to  es- 
tablish the  rrcsbytenan  creed  through- 
out the  kingdom,  that  one  day,  when 
he  was  at  church  at  Newcastle,  the 
minister,  after  uttering  bold  tmtfaii 
ordered  the  factious  pstOm  to  be  song, 
beginning,— 

"  Why  dost  thoa,  tynmt.  bout  thyself, 
Thy  wicked  deeds  to  pntiae  f* 

When  he  stood  up  in  his  place,  forbad  it, 
and  called  for  the  psalm,  commencingy-"- 

"  Have  mercy,  Lord,  on  lae  I  pnyi 
For  men  would  me  devour.'' 

And  the  whole  congr^atioii  good-na- 
turedly indulged  him. 
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inmnder  ol 
'  Chtrls*  to  the  trcacli- 
ti  Scots  <adl^  de- 
I  pceKed  the  apinU  of 
f  the  Qneen,  and  the 
j  first  pleasors  ihe  ei- 
f  peheneed  aftcnrarda, 
^u  the  uriTal  of 
a,  PrioGO  of  Witln, 
b  September,'  1616 ;  tbe  Prince,  wLeii 
hbhtheT'B  fortimei  becune  deeperaie, 
withdnw  to  SciUy,  then  to  Jersey,  and 
at  lait  landed  in  Fiance,  and  joined  his 
dkeonaolale  mother.  About  the  eame 
timB  Ladj  Morton  neceeded  in  eecap. 
hjf,  with  the  little  FrlaeeBi,  Henrietta 
lUiia,  from  the  grasp  of  the  Parlia- 
Bent,  and  conducted  her,  in  aafety,  to 
tils  arms  of  ber  fond  mother.  To  effect 
tbi*  escape.  Lady  Horton  asstuned  tile 
dSB^mse  of  a  poor  French  woman, 
fltled  hemlf  np  a  hump,  with  a  bundle 
of  dirty  clothinf^ ;  drciwd  the  royal 
ImIw  in  rags,  called  her  Pierre,  a 
Bmu  eloselj  rsscmUing  the  sound  ut- 
tered by  the  piaftling  iahnt,  when  the 
andeaToured  tn  call  herself  Prineeia,  and 
■"■™"g  her  her  little  boy,  walked  with 
ber,  on  bar  back,  from  the  nursery  at 
OaUands,  to  Dover ;  thea  crossed  tbe 
channel  to  Calais,  in  the  common 
packet-boat,  without  exciting  auspicion, 
and  hastening  to  Paris,  presented  the 
Prineeat  to  Uie  eamptured  Queen,  who, 
fondlT  folding  ber  little  one  in  her  arms, 
kiBM  hw  ^ain  and  again ;  called  ber. 


her  "  child  of  benediolion,"  and  reaolved 
to  brine'  her  up  a.  Roman  Catholic. 
In  May,  1648,  Henrietta  received  the 

5 leasing  iDteUiecnce  that  her  son 
ames,  Tluke  of  York,  hod  escaped  from 
his  confinement  at  SL  Jumcs's,  and 
reached  the  Donns  in  safety.  He  woa 
about  to  proceed  to  his  mother  in  t'raneo, 
but,  OQ  hearing  of  the  reiolt  of  the  fieet 
Irom  tbe  patriot  party,  he  changed  hi* 
mind,  and  haaltining  to  the  Hague,  en- 
couraged the  sailorB,  by  taking  upon 
himself  the  command  -,  conduct  which 
Henrietta  highly  commended. 

When  the  war  of  the  Fronde  broke 
oat  in  Paris,  at  the  commencement  of 
1618,  Henrietta  urged  her  sister-in-law 
to  arert  the  impending  storm,  by  mak- 
ing reasonable  concessions  to  the  popular 
Ety.  But  the  Queen-Regent  not 
ng  one  of  those  who  took  warning  by 
the  calamity  of  others  the  war,  which 
raged  for  about  eighteen  months,  spee- 
dily asanmed  a  most  alarming  aspect; 
and,  ere  it  reached  tbe  crisis,  Henrietta, 
Anne  of  Austria,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
royal  family  of  France  then  in  France, 
were  reduced  to  such  extreme  desUtu- 
tiou,  that  they  had  not  wherewith  to  pro- 
cure a  dinner.  The  Queen  strenaously 
exerted  herself  to  put  a  period  to  the  war 
of  tho  Fronde;  she  cainod  llie  confidence 
the  house  of  Condc,  the  leaders  of  the 
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To  Henrietta,  the  Christmas  of  1648 
was  a  truly  doleful  one;  she  had  vainly 
urs^  France,  Holland,  and  Poland  to 
aid  her  husband ;  and  now  shat  up  in  the 
spacious  LouTre,  whilst  all  around  her 
was  one  wild  scene  of  insurrection  and 
horror,  and,  with  thoughts  centred  on 
the  more  distant,  but,  to  her,  more  ab- 
sorbine  affairs  of  her  unfortunate  consort 
in  England,  whose  letters  could  not  reach 
her,  on  account  of  the  besieeed  state  of 
I^aris ;  she  and  her  daughter,  we  Princess 
Henrietta  Maria,  were  actusdly  famishing 
for  want  of  bread,  clothing,  and  fueL 

On  the  sixth  of  January,  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  insur- 
rectionists, visited  her;  and,  appalled 
by  the  destitution  and  misery  which  she 
endured,  without  a  murmur,  hastened  to 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and,  on  the 
same  day,  prevailed  on  that  assembly  to 
vote  her  the  very  acceptable  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  livres.  On  this  event- 
ful day,  when  De  Rctz  saved  her  and 
her  daughter  from  perishing  of  cold  and 
hunger,  Henrietta,  having  received  the 
affecting  tidings  that  the  dominant  fac- 
tion in  England  was  about  to  sentence 
her  husband  to  the  scaffold,  wrote  an 
earnest  dispatch  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador in  England,  imploring  to  be  per- 
mitted to  come  to  London,  and  sec  the 
unfortunate  Clmrles  the  First  En- 
closed in  this  dispatch,  were  letters  to 
the  Speakers  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  Fairfax, 
the  general  of  the  army,  beseeching  from 
them  the  same  indulgence.  She  also 
wrote  to  her  husban^  deeply  sympa- 
thizing with  his  afflictions,  ana  assuring 
him  of  her  anxiety  to  help  him,  and  her 
earnest  desire,  if  she  could  not  die  for 
him,  to  die  with  him.  These  efforts  of 
the  sorrowing  Henrietta  were  disre- 
g{u*ded  by  the  enemies  of  her  husband, 
and  the  unfortunate  Charles  the  First 
was  tried,  executed,  and  buried,  before 
his  consort,  besieged  as  she  was  in  Paris, 
received  the  appaUin^  intelligence. 

The  misery  and  insults  endure^  by 
the  faulty,  but  greatly  ill-used  Charles 
the  First,  during  his  captivity ;  his  un- 
just, partial,  and  unconstitutional  trial ; 
and  his  stUl  more  unjust  execution, 
hare  been  §o  fuhj  detailed  by  modem 


writers,  that  we  pass  them  by ;  simpW 
remarlun^,  that  tlie  mvrdered  monarch 
wai^  homed  to  the  scaffold  by  a  small 
faction  of  bold  and  ambitious  spirits, 
who  had  the  address  to  usurp  the  go* 
Termnent.  and  that  the  great  majority  ol 
the  people  deeply  dejilored,  and  would 
fam  naTe  prevented  his  execution.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  we  extract  the  following 
passage  from  the  life  of  Philip  Henry, 
an  eminent  divine,  written  by  hia  son 
Mathew,  tiie  author  of  the  celebrated 
"  Commentary  on  the  fiiUe." 

"At  the  latter  end  of  1648,  he 
[Philip  Henry]  had  leave  ^ven  him 
[from  collejel  to  make  a  vimt  to  his 
lathsr  at  Whitehall,  with  whom  he 
stayed  for  some  time;  there  he  was 
January  the  thirtyeth,  1649,  when  the 
King  was  beheaded ;  and  with  a  veiy 
sad  neart  saw  that  tragical  blow  givea. 
Two  things  he  used  to  speak  of,  that  he 
took  notice  of  himself  that  day,  whicAi  I 
know  not  if  any  of  the  historians  moh 
tion.  One  was,  that  at  the  instant 
when  the  blow  was  given,  there  was 
such  a  diamaly  unwersaly  groan  among 
the  thousands  of  the  pwpU  thai  wen 
within  sight  of  it  .{as  it  were  with  om 
consent)  as  he  never  heard  before,  and 
desired  that  he  might  never  hear  the 
like  again,  nor  see  such  a  cause  of  it 
The  other  was,  that  immediately  after 
the  stroke  was  struck,  there  was,  acccurd- 
ing  to  order,  one  troop  marching  from 
Charing-Cross  towards  King  Street,  and 
another  from  King  Street  towards  Char- 
ing-Cross, purposely  to  disperse  and 
scatter  the  people,  and  to  divert  the  dis- 
mal thoughts  which  they  could  not  hot 
be  filled  with,  by  driving  them  to  a 
shift,  every  one  for  his  own  safety." 

King  Charles  had  been  beheaded  ten 
days  l^fore  the  dreadful  news  reaehed 
the  ears  of  Henrietta;  the  besieged  state 
of  Paris  had  stopped  the  couriers  with 
dispatches  to  her  from  England,  and  she 
learned  the  sad  tale  of  his  trial  and  his 
death  all  in  one  day.  Her  secretary.  Lord 
Jermyn,  imparted  the  calamitous  tidings 
to  her,  and  it  plunged  her  into  grief  too 
intense  for  utterance;  for  hours  she 
neither  moved,  wept,  nor  spoke,  but 
stood  motionless  in  a  stupor  of  sorrow, 
from  which  she  was  only  arouiied  by  tht 
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■jmpaihy  of  the  Daebess  of  Yendome ; 
when,  after  indnkdpg  in  a  flood  of  tean, 
Bbe  exclaimed,  **  The  loss  of  my  crown 
1  regret  not ;  but,  oh !  to  loee  so  kind, 
■0  Tirtaons,  so  wise,  so  indulgent  a  hus- 
band is  a  calamity  indeed  V*    She  then 
xesolTod  to  retire  to  aconrent,  and  there 
weep  out  her  sorrow  unseen,  and  un- 
known, to  all  saye  her  own  faithful  at- 
tenduita.    A  few  days  afterwards,  she 
took  up  her  abode  m  the  conyent  of 
ComeUtea,  in  Paris,  wherein  she  gaye 
benelf  up  to  prayers,  and  the  ri^d  forms, 
ceremonies,  rasti^  and  mortifications  usu- 
ally indulged  in   by  fioman  Catholics 
on  such  occasions,   but,  in  a  brief  time, 
ihe  was  forced  to  return  to  the  Louvre, 
to  adyise  and  direct  the  conduct  of  her 
dder  children.    Her  son,  Charles  the 
(Second,  by  her  desire,  paid  her  a  visit 
in  the  summer  of  1649 ;   and  shortly 
afterwards,  such  were  the  commotions 
in  Ftoris,  imcifio  and  conciliating  as  was 
her  conduct,  both  to  the  popular  and 
to  the  court  party,  that  she  was  forced 
to  retire  from  tbe  Louvre  to  St.  Ger- 
mains.    Her  journey,  especially  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  was  fraught  with 
danger.    She  was  in-  deep  mourning  for 
her  murdered  husband ;  and  Charles  the 
Second,  who  was  also  in  deep  black, 
rode  by  the  side  of  her  coach,  to  protect 
her  from  the  insults  of  the  rabble,  who, 
from  a  vague  notion  of  bettering  their 
own  miserable  state,  denounced  princes, 
and  all  that  was  princely. 

When  the  civil  war  in  Paris  had 
abated,  the  widowed  Queen  returned 
with  her  son  to  the  Louvre.  Here,  in 
August,  1649,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  the 
yonthfol  Louis  the  Fourteentb,paid  her 
a  state  visit  of  condolence  on  the  death 
of  her  husband ;  and,  on  this  occasion, 
Emg  Charles  the  Second  was,  for  the 
flxst  time,  formally  acknowledged  at  the 
court  of  France,  where  the  charms  and 
coquetry  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier 
detainea  him  for  some  time.  Impelled 
by  the  desire  of  ascending  his  father's 
throne,  Charles,  despite  the  alarms  and 
entreaties  of  his  mother,  who  believed 
the  time  not  yet  ripe  for  striking  the 
blow,  venturea  into  his  lost  kingdom,  to 
leek  his  fortune.  Accompanied  by  his 
hrothcri  James,  Dnko  of  York,  ho  landed 


at  Jersey,  in  September,  1649,  where 
he  was  acknowledged  King  of  Great 
Britain ;  he  then  proceeded  to  Scotland, 
and  commenced  a  series  of  adventures, 
till  his  escape  after  the  disastrous  defeat 
at  Worcester,  when,  to  the  joy  of  Hen- 
rietta, who  had  given  him  over  for  lost, 
he  found  his  way  back  to  her  at  Paris, 
in  October,  1651.  *^  His  daring  adven- 
tures and  hair-breadth  escapes,"  says 
an  esteemed  historian,  '*were  listened 
to  with  interest;  and  his  conduct  was 
made  the  theme  of  general  praise.  That 
he  should  be  the  heir  to  the  British 
crowns,  was  the  mere  accident  of  birth ; 
that  he  was  worthy  to  wear  them,  he 
owed  to  the  resources  and  energies  of 
his  own  mind.''  In  a  few  months,  how- 
ever, the  delusion  vanished ;  Charles  had 
borne  the  blossoms  of  promise — they 
were  blasted  under  the  withering  influ- 
ence of  pleasure  and  dissipation. 

Two  of  Henrietta's  children,  the 
young  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  she 
had  given  birth  in  November,  1640, 
and  his  sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
still  remained  prisoners  in  England ; 
the  former  was  too  young^  to  feel  the 
degradation  of  his  situation,  but  the 
Pnncess,  conscious  of  her  position,  was 
sent  from  St.  James's  to  Carisbroke  Cas- 
tle— the  prison  from  whence  her  father 
was  taken  to  be  tried  and  executed — 
where  she  gave  way  to  such  anguish, 
that  she  feU  into  a  nervous  fever,  of 
which  she  expired  on  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1650.  The  Queen,  on  hearing 
of  her  death,  wept  bitterly,  as  also  did 
her  aflectionate  brothers  and  sisters. 
She  was  interred  with  but  little  cere- 
mony at  Newport,  sixteen  days  after  her 
demue. 

It  was  whilst  the  protracted  negotia- 
tions for  peace  between  France  and  the 
iron-willed  Cromwell  were  pending, 
that  Henrietta  Maria  took  occasion  to 
demand,  by  the  voice  of  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin,  the  payment  of  her  dower  as 
Queen-dowager  of  England.  "  She  has 
no  right  to  this  dower,"  was  the  Pro- 
tector's stem  reply ;  "  for  the  people  of 
England  have  never  recognized  her  as 
Queen."  As  previously  shewn,  she,  in 
her  girlhood,  had  refused  to  share  the 
I  coronation  ceremonies  with  her  husband ', 
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and  it  was  upon  this  truly  unwise  refiisal, 
that  her  dower  was  now  denied  her ;  an 
insolt  so  irritating,  that  Henrietta  ex- 
claimed, "  If  the  English  did  not  con- 
sider me  the  wife  and  consort  of  their 
late  sovereign,  what  then  have  I  heen  ? 
snrelj,  they  would  not  question  the  le- 
gality of  my  marria^  ?  Howeyer/'  she 
proceeded,  with  dignity,  **as  Kin^ 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  chooses  to  submit 
to  such  a  false  stigma  on  the  royal  house 
of  France,  I  must  rest  contented ;  espe- 
cially, as  my  husband's  loyal  subjects 
always  respected  me  as  their  Queen." 
Although  Henrietta  failed  to  obtain  her 
dower  revenues,  she  procured  the  release 
of  her  young  son,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
Cromwell  permitted  him  **  to  transport 
himself  i^eyond  seas,"  and  he  immedi- 
ately flew  to  the  arms  of  his  mother* 
By  the  treaty  of  peace,  signed  in  October* 
1656,  it  was  provided,  that  Charles  Stu- 
art ^harles  the  Second),  his  brother, 
the  DvikB  of  York,  Ormond  Hyde,  and 
fifteen  other  adherents  of  the  exiled 
Prince,  should  be  excluded  from  the 
kingdom  of  France. 

As  Henrietta  admitted  Charles's  au- 
thority as  King  over  her  children,  she 
entreated  him,  when  he  was  about  to 
depart,  to  permit  her  son  Henry  to  re- 
main with  her.  He  at  first  objected, 
fearing  that  the  Prince's  religious  senti- 
ments would  be  tampered  with ;  but 
when  the  Queen,  who  was  already  edu- 
cating her  last-born  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  solemnly  promised  to  do  nothing 
of  the  kind,  he  consented,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  wandered  out  of  France, 
and  settled  at  Cologne.  The  Queen- 
regent  of  France,  on  account  of  her  dis- 
courtesy in  driving  Charles  out  of  her 
territory,  added  two  thousand  francs  per 
month  to  Henrietta's  pension. 

In  December,  1652,  Henrietta's  ^n- 
tie,  discreet  confessor,  Father  Philips, 
died,  and  his  post  was  filled  by  the  Abb^ 
Montague,  a  restless,  intriguing  Jesuit, 
who  speedily  destroyed  the  peace  of 
Charles  the  First's  family.  He  first, 
under  a  representation  that  it  was  sinful 
to  permit  the  celebration  of  the  Church 
of  England  service  at  the  Louvre,  caused 
Henrietta's  establishment  there  to  be 
broken  up,    and  her  residence    to  be 


changed  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  the 
Queen -mother  of  France  resided;  a 
measure  which  greatly  disconcerted  the 
English  exiles — most  of  whom  professed 
the  Church  of  England  faith.  The 
change  also  severely  Effected  the  Queen ; 
she  was  forced  to  live  in  public  with  the 
French  court,  whilst  her  delicate  health 
required  retirement ;  she  therefore  foond- 
ed  the  convent  of  Chaliot,  into  whioh 
she  retired,  and  where  she  placed  her 
daughter,  Henrietta  Maria,  to  be  edu- 
cated. The  wily  Jesuit  next  prevdled 
on  Queen  Henrietta  to  convert  ner  Pro* 
testuit  children  to  the  Catholic  Church* 
This  task  of  love  she  commenced  by 
urgmg  her  youngest  son,  Henry,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  to  abandon  the  Church  cf 
J^gland.  Finding  entreaties,  peraot* 
sions,  and  threats,  to  be  alike  vain,  ibe 
resolved  to  send  him  to  the  Jesuits'  Col* 
lege ;  but  he  promptly  refused  to  com* 
ply.  Stormy  altercations  ensued,  in 
which  Montague  and  the  young  Prinoe's 
faithful  tutor,  Mr.  Lovet,  took  an  aetiTie 
part  Meanwhile,  Prince  Henry  applied 
to  his  brother  Charles,  who,  in  an  affec- 
tionate letter,  replied,  '*!  understand 
Mr.  Montague  and  your  mother  are  en* 
deavouring  to  pervert  you  from  your  re- 
ligion ;  if  you  hearken  to  them  or  any 
one  else  in  this  matter,  you  must  never 
think  to  see  England  or  me  again.  Do 
not  let  them  persuade  you,  either  Ij 
force  or  fair  promises.  I  hear  there  u 
a  purport  to  put  you  into  the  Jeeuitif 
College,  which  I  command  you,  on  the 
same  grounds,  never  to  consent  nntob 
Remember  the  last  words  of  your  deod 
father,  which  were  to  be  constant  to  your 
religion ;  which,  if  you  do  not  obserre^ 
this  shall  be  the  last  time  you  wiU  hear 
from  me."  Notwithstanding  this  royal 
mandate,  Henrietta  one  day  took  Prinoe 
Henry  aside,  kissed  and  caressed  him, 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  once  more  listen 
to  the  persuasions  of  Montague.  He 
gave  the  crafiy  Jesuit  audience  in  hii 

Srivate  chamber  in  the  Palais  Royd, 
stened  to  his  arguments  for  more  tbaa 
an  hour,  and  dismissing  him,  said,  *'  In* 
form  my  mother  that  I  adhere  more  firmlj 
than  ever  to  the  religion  of  the  ChuroB 
of  England." 
'*  Then  it  is  her  Majesty's  conunuUL 
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Uut  you  never  more  enter  her  preflence," 
K^ed  Montague,  as  he  abrapuy  quitted 
the  apartment. 

Thu  meseage  smote  Gloucester  with 
deqMir ;  he  instantly  employed  the  in- 
teroemion  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Toriu  but  to  no  pmpose.  **  I  will  dis- 
eoH  the  snbject  witn  neither  of  yon," 
i^lied  the  enraged  Queen,  ^*  but  through 
the  medium  of  my  confSessor.  Gloucester 
must  comply,  or  I  renounce  him  for 


The  snbeeqnent  Sunday  momine  the 
Jesuit  called  on  the  Prince,  entreated  him 
for  his  mother's  sake  to  succumb  to  her 
wish,  and  advised  him  to  speak  with  her 
as  she  went  to  mass ;  at  that  moment 
the  Queen  passed  to  enter  her  coach,  the 
Prinee  rushed  out,  kneeled  before  her, 
and  implored  her  blessing;  but,  to  her 
disgrace,  she  repulsed  him  with  an  angry 
glance,  and  paned  on.  He  returned  in 
despair,  and  when  the  diplomatic  Jesuit, 
who  had  watched  the  meeting  from  the 
window,  asked  why  he  was  weeping,  re- 
tmrted  with  disdain,  "  Because,  sir,  my 
mother,  in  compliance  with  your  un- 
christian advice,  has  commanded  me 
never  again  to  enter  her  presence."  lie 
(hen  turned  from  the  base  Jesuit,  and 
it  being  servioe-time,  went  with  his  bro- 
ther, the  Duke  of  York,  to  Sir  Bichard 
Brown's  private  little  chapel,  and  there 
took  part  in  the  holy  devotions  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Prince — he 
was  but  fourteen — was  now  forced  to  en- 
dure a  severe  trial;  when  the  dinner 
hour  arrived,  he  learned  with  astonish- 
ment, that  his  mother  refused  his  com- 
mon sustenance ;  bv  her  strict  injunc- 
tions no  dinner  had  been  provided  for 
him,  and  he  was  forced  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  Lord  Hatton,  who  gene- 
rously offered  to  serve  him  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power;  before  night  his  apart- 
ments were  dismantled,  the  sheets  stripped 
frem  his  bed,  his  servants  told  to  depart, 
and  his  horses  turned  adrift  out  of  their 
stables.  When  he  received  this  very 
unnatural  harshness  firom  his  mother,  he 
was  penniless ;  but  Hyde,  Ormond,  and 
other  Church  of  England  RoyaliBts,  ge- 
nerously provided  for  his  maintenance. 
The  Duke  of  York,  by  his  constancy  to 
the  Chnrcb  of  England,  and  the  assist- 


ance he  afforded  his  younger  brother, 
also  deeply  offended  the  priest-ridden 
Henrietta ;  but  at  the  moment  when,  in 
all  probability,  he  would  have  been  dis- 
missed with  his  mother's  malediction, 
Charles  the  Second,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Princess  of  Orange  and  of  the  Queen 
of  Bohemia— both  staunch  Protestants- 
wrote  a  formal  letter  to  his  mother,  de- 
manding the  Duke  of  Gloucester  as  his 
subject ;  a  demand  which  Henrietta  was 
forced  to  comply  with.  The  young 
Duke,  to  his  infinite  joy,  set  out  on  his 
journey  to  his  brother  in  December, 
1654,  and  before  his  departure,  his  re- 
luctant mother  summoned  him  to  her 
arms,  kimed  him,  blessed  him,  and  pro- 
mised to  cease  persecuting  him.  This 
unwarrantable  cruelty  to  ncr  youngest 
son  is  the  worst,  the  most  reprehensible 
deed  committed  by  Henrietta ;  and  cer- 
tainly her  confessor,  by  ursine  her  to  it 
for  her  soul's  sake,  proved  himself,  al- 
though a  priest,  a  base,  heartless  wretch. 

Two  years  after  these  unpleasant  oc- 
currences, the  Princess  of  Orange  visited 
Henrietta,  and  effected  a  reconciliation 
between  her  and  her  sons.  The  Duke 
of  York  escorted  his  sister,  the  Princess, 
to  Paris,  and  about  this  time  it  wns,  that 
ho  fell  in  love  with  the  more  fascinating 
than  beautiful,  Anne  Hyde,  of  whom  he 
says,  '*  she  had  all  the  qualities  proper 
to  inflame  a  heart,  and  she  brought  my 
passion  to  such  a  height,  that  the  win- 
ter before  the  King's  restoration,  I  re- 
solved and  promisea  to  marry  her."  The 
gossip  story  mentioned  by  Pepys  and  by 
Keresby,  that  about  this  time  Queen 
Henrietta  married  Lord  Jermyn,  and 
shortly  afterwards  brought  him  a  daugh- 
ter, must  be  deemed  an  unfounded 
slander.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  an 
improbability,  and  after  a  diligent  re- 
search, not  a  jot  of  evidence  can  we  find 
in  support  of  it. 

The  death  of  Cromwell,  on  the  third 
of  September,  1658,  although  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  immediate  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second,  raised  hopes  in  the 
minds  of  Henrietta,  that  a  brighter  era 
was  at  liand  for  her  and  Iut  family ;  and, 
when  intelligence  reached  her,  that  on 
the  eighth  of  May,  1660,  Cliarles  the 
Second  was  proclaimed  in  London,  she 
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beeame  frantic  with  joy ;  j^Te  a  magni- 
ficent ball,  to  which  was  invited  all  the 
French  courtiers,  and  every  English 
gentleman  in  France,  be  his  politics  or 
religion  what  it  might;  and  hastened 
with  the  glad  tidings  to  the  Nuns  at 
ChaiUot,  where  she  took  up  her  abode 
for  a  time,  and  where  Charles  the 
Second,  on  his  road  to  England,  paid 
her  a  visit  incognito,  to  consult  her  in  the 
matter.  Although  she  strained  every 
nerve  on  hb  benalf,  made  alliances  in 
his  favour,  and  obtained  for  him  fifty 
thousand  crowns  from  the  Duchess  of 
Savoy,  she  was  not  a  witness  to  the  ex- 
uberant joy  of  the  restoration  on  the 
memorable  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1660 ; 
her  absence  is  thus  noted  by  Cowley. 

'*  Where's  now  the  tojaI  mother,  where  ? 
To  take  her  mightf  share 
In  this  inspiring  sight ; 
And  with  the  part  she  talces  to  add  to  the 

delight. 
Ah  I  whf  art  thou  not  here? 
Thon,  always  best,  and  now  the  happiest 

Queen, 
To  see  our  Joy,  and  with  new  jof  be  seen.*' 

Her  absence  was  occasioned  by  the 
arrangements  she  was  making  for  the 
betrothment  of  her  daughter  Henrietta 
Maria,  to  her  nephew,  Philippe,  Duke 
of  Orleans ;  and,  immediately  these  ar- 
rangements were  settled,  as  lar  as  they 
could  be  in  France,  (the  English  Parlia- 
ment had  to  fix  the  Princess's  dower,) 
she  resolved  to  go  to  England,  where 
she  honed  to  take  possession  of  her  long- 
withheld  dower ;  to  prevent  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  York  to  Anne  Hyde,  and 
to  again  behold  her  son,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester :  but  she  only  obtained  one 
of  these  objects.  Before  she  sailed, 
York  was  married,  and  the  small-pox 
had  carried  the  lamented  Gloucester  to 
an  early  grave.  She  embarked  with 
her  daughter  Henrietta  Maria,  from 
Calais,  on  the  eighteenth  of  October, 
1660,  on  board  the  English  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  had  just  previously 
married  the  charming  Anne  Hyde; 
an  act  for  which  she  severely  repri- 
manded him,  the  moment  he  entered 
her  presence.  The  voyage  was  pro- 
tracted, by  an  unusual  calm ;  for  a  whole 
dsy  and   night  tbo  ships  lazily  rolled 


on  the  glossy,  ripplelen  sea ;  at  last,  h 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  t  gen- 
tle breeze  sprung  up,  and  waited  tht 
fleet  in  safetjr  to  Dover,  where  Chaiief 
the  Second  received  his  mother  and  hii 
sister  with  royal  magnificence.  In  thi 
evening  be  entertained  them  with  a 
sumptuous  banquet  at  Dover  CiMtLe, 
where  every  member  of  the  Stuart  fiusily 
assembled  to  welcome  them ;  and  whert 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  Prinoesi  of 
Orange  honoured  them  with  particular 
attention.  From  Dover,  the  royal  ptrt^ 
proceeded  to  Chravesend,  whence  the 
King  conducted  his  mother  to  White- 
hall, on  the  second  of  November. 
Pepys  thus  alludes  to  her  arrival.  "  To 
Whitehall,  where  I  saw  the  boats  eom- 
ing,  very  thick,  to  Lambeth,  and  all  the 
stairs  to  be  full  of  people.  I  was  told 
the  Queen  was  coming,  so  I  got  a  senl- 
ler  for  sixpence,  to  cany  me  to  the  royal 
barge  and  back ;  but  I  could  not  get  to 
see  the  Queen.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  obeerrc^ 
this  night,  very  few  bonfires  in  the 
City,  not  above  three  in  all  London,  for 
the  Queen'  s  coming ;  whereby,  I  guess 
that  her  coming  do  please  but  very 
few."  The  next  day,  Henrietta  held  a 
grand  lev6e  at  Whitehall ;  and  *'  on  the 
twenty-second,"  says  Pepys,  "Mr. 
Fox  did  take  my  wife  and  I  to  the 
Queen's  presence  chamber,  where  he  got 
my  wife  placed  behind  the  chair ;  and 
the  two  Irincesscs  came  to  dinner.  The 
Queen  is  a  very  little  plain  old  woman, 
with  nothing  m  aspect  or  earb  more 
than  an  ordinary  woman.  The  Prinee« 
of  Orange  I  have  often  seen  before. 
The  Princess  Henrietta  is  very  pretty, 
but  much  below  my  expectation;  ami 
her  dressing  of  herself,  with  her  hair 
frized  short  up  to  her  ears,  did  malm 
her  seem  so  much  the  less  to  me.  But 
my  wife  standing  near  her,  with  two 
or  three  black  patches*  on,  and  well 
dressed,did8eem  to  me  much  handaonMr 
than  she." 

The  marriage  of  Jamea,  Dnke  of 
York,  to  Anne  Hyde,  was  a  sooroe  of 
great  trouble  to  the  royal  family.  Anna 
was  of  quite  inferior  rank  to  the  Buke^ 

*  Court  plaster.  It  was  then  fkahlocui^ 
and  deemed  ornamental,  for  ladles  to  bedsA 
their  face  with  snail  pitches  of  eoaii  pfauiter. 
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md,  on  this  aooonnt,  Queen  Henrietta 
md  lier  daughters  despised  her.  The 
Princess  of  Orange  declared  she  would 
Beyer  yield'  precedence  to  her;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  Charles  Berkley  came 
forward,  swore  that  Anne  had  long  been 
kis  mistress,  and  brought  as  witnesses  of 
her  licentious  conduct,  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
Xennyn,  Talbot,  and  Eilligrew.  These, 
md  other  taHao  witnesses,  and  unfaithful 
eoundllors  —  some  divines  and  some 
lawyers — ^whom  the  Princess  of  Orange 
had  suborned,  at  last,  so  shook  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Duke,  that  he  assured  his 
mother  and  sister  he  could  no  longer 
own  iUme  for  his  wife.  Meanwhile  she 
was  deliyered  of  a  son ;  and  whilst  in  the 
throes  of  labour,  she  solemnly  yowed, 
in  tiie  name  of  the  liying  God,  that  the 
Duke  was  the  father  of  her  son,  and  that 
•he  had  always  been  faithful  to  him. 
For  seyeral  weeks  James  had  not  visited 
his  wife;  his  mind  was  racked  with 
doubts,  and  the  birth  of  the  child  so  in- 
creased his  distress,  that  he  was  laid  on 
abed  of  sickness.  His  brother,  the 
King,  subdued  by  his  passionate  impor- 
tunity, had  sanctioned  the  match,  and 
he  now  generously  took  the  part  of 
the  distressed  Anne.  Matters  were  in 
this  state,  when  the  Princess  of  Orange 
was  attacked  with  the  small-pox,  of 
which  she  died,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
December,  1560.  A  few  hours  before 
she  expired,  she  confessed  that  Anne  had 
been  foully  slandered,  and  was  innocent 
of  the  crimes  imputed  to  her.  Berkley, 
to  save  himself,  it  is  supposed,  by  con- 
fessing his  guilt,  hastened  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  the  sick  Duke,  and,  on 
lus  knees,  pronounced  all  that  he  had 
said  against  Anne  to  be  false ;  "  she  had 
never  Deen  his  mistress,  and,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  she  was  one 
of  the  best,  most  virtuous  wives  in  Chris- 
tendom. Under  a  belief  that  the  mar- 
riage would  prove  the  ruin  of  his  royal 
highness,  he  had  invented  and  propa- 
gated the  calumny,  but  he  now  repented 
of  the  crime,  and  implored  the  Duke's 
pardon."  James,  no  less  pleased  than 
surprised  by  the  confession,  forgave 
Be»ley;  and  then,  hastening  to  his 
wife,  kissed  and  blessed  her  and  his 
litUeone,  and  publicly  recognised  her 


as  his  Duchess.  The  reconciliation 
greatly  irritated  Queen  Henrietta;  and 
when  the  King  urged  her  to  forgive 
them,  she  passionately  replied,  **  Never; 
and  if  you  attempt  to  brmg  that  woman 
here,  out  I  go."  Her  malicious  oppo- 
sition, however,  was  short-lived.  Deeply 
impressed  by  the  death-bed  remorse  of 
the  Princess  of  Orange,  and  urged  by 
the  earnest  entreaty  or  the  French  Mi- 
nister, Mazarin,  who  was  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate Anne's  father,  the  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  Henrietta — she  was  about  to 
proceed  to  France — sent  for  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York,  and  gave  them 
her  blessing.  On  the  festival  of  the  New 
Year,  January  the  first,  1661,  but  two 
days  after  the  burial  of  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  in  the  Stuart  vault,  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  she  publicly  recognised  them 
at  Whitehall.  Pepys  says,  "To-day, 
January  the  first,  Mr.  Moore  and  I  went 
to  Mr.  Pierce's  in  our  way,  seeing  the 
Duke  of  York  bring  his  lady  to-day,  to 
wait  upon  the  Queen-mother,  the  first 
time  that  ever  she  did  since  that  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  Queen-mother  is  said  to 
receive  her  now  with  much  respect  and 
love."  On  the  same  day,  Henrietta 
gave  audience  to  Lord  Clarendon,  the 
father  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  when 
mutual  apologies  were  exchanged,  and  a 
reconciliation  effected  between  the  long- 
estranged  Queen  and  Chancellor.  The 
next  day,  the  Queen,  dreading  lest  her 
best-beloved  child,  the  Princess  Henri- 
etta Maria,  should  fall  a  prey  to  the 
small-pox,  removed  with  her  to  Hampton 
Court;  and  so  soon  as  the  Parliament 
had  settled  upon  the  princess  forty  thou- 
sand jacobuses,*  byway  of  portion,  and 
twenty  thousand  as  a  present,  proceeded 
with  her,  under  the  escort  of  the  King  in 

Eerson,  to  Portsmouth,  and  there  em- 
arkcd  with  her  for  France,  on  board 
the  London,  one  of  the  finest  ships  in 
the  royal  navy,  on  the  ninth  of  January, 
1661.  The  vessel  sailed  with  a  fair 
wind;  but,  as  usual  with  the  Queen 
when  at  sea,  a  series  of  misfortimes 
followed.  "  This  day,  January  the 
eleventh,^'  says  Pepys,   "comes    news 

*  Gold  coins  of  the  value  of  twenty-five 
shillinga  each,  8terliog«  stnick  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  First. 
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to  the  City,  by  letter,  from  Ports- 
mouth, that  the  Princess  Henrietta 
Maria  fell  sick  of  the  measles  (at  first 
thought  to  be  the  small-pox)  on  board 
the  London,  after  she  and  the  Queen 
were  under  saiL  Therefore,  the  royal 
voyagers  returned  to  Portsmouth  har- 
bour. In  their  way,  by  neglect  of  the 
pilot,  the  ycssel  ran  upon  the  Havre 
sand,  grounded,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  wrecked.  The  Queen  and  the 
Princess  continue  on  board,  and  her 
Majesty  does  not  intend  to  sail  again 
till  her  daughter  has  recovered."  A 
fortnight  afterwards,  the  Princess  being 

f renounced  sufficiently  convalescent, 
lenrietta  sailed  with  her  to  Havre.  The 
voyage  was  short  and  pleasant,  and  on 
landing,  the  royal  mother  and  daughter 
were  escorted  by  the  governor  of  Nor- 
mandy, at  the  head  of  the  leading  Nor- 
man nobles,  to  his  chateau,  in  tne  vi- 
cinity of  Rouen,  and  there  magnificently 
entertained.  Afterwards  they  were  con- 
ducted to  Pontoise,  where  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  his  Queen,  Maria  Theresa, 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  met  them,  and 
accompanied  them  in  state  to  Paris.  At 
the  end  of  liCnt,  a  dispensation  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Henrietta 
Maria  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
obtained;  and  on  the  thirty-first  of 
March,  1661,  the  marrii^  was  solem- 
nized in  the  private  chapel,  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  in  the  presence  of  the  most  illus- 
trious personages  in  France.  Immedi- 
ately afterwards,  the  Duke  insisted  on 
withdramng  his  bride  from  her  mother 
to  his  own  [)alace.  To  Queen  Henrietta 
the  separation  was  painful  in  the  ex- 
treme :  her  beloved  daughter  was  but 
sixteen;  she  feared  the  temptations  of 
the  dissipated  court  would  be  too  great 
for  the  young  sprightly  Princess;  and  so 
it  turned  out.  The  youn?  Duchess 
speedily  injured  her  health  and  her  repu- 
tation, by  being  the  foremost  at  all  the 
court  balls,  masques,  and  other  nocturnal 
and  not  too  reputable  entertainments. 

When  the  Queen  parted  from  her 
daughter,  she  retired  to  her  rural  chtl- 
teau  of  Colomhe,  situate  abouffive  miles 
from  Paris,  near  the  Seine,  where  she 
resided  in  peaceful  retirement.  From 
Colombe^  she  addressed  several  epit ties 


to  the  DnchesB  of  Orleans,  urging  her, 
for  her  soul's  sake,  to  improve  her  con- 
duct ;  but  her  residence  at  this  delightfiil 
retreat  was  of  no  long  continuance.  She 
last  quitted  the  shores  of  England,  under 
a  promise  of  returning  ag^ain  after  ef^ 
fecting  her  daughter's  marriage,  aad 
settling  in  the  country  whence  she  ob- 
tained her  dower.  To  redeem  this  pro- 
mise, she,  after  inviting  and  sumptu- 
ously  entertaining  the  Duke  and  Ducbess 
of  Orleans,  and  with  scalding  tears  mrt* 
ine  with  tiie  Duchess,  as  she  dolenilly 
believed  for  ever,  on  earth,  proceeded  to 
Calais,  embarked  there,  bnived  a  storm 
in  crossinjg;  the  Channel,  and  readied 
England  in  safety.  On  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  July,  Charles  the  Second  and 
EAtherine  of  Braganza,  whom  he  had 
lately  wedded,  welcomed  her  with  royal 
magnificence  to  Greenwich,  where  the 
then  took  up  her  abode;  Somenet 
House  being  at  the  time  under  repair. 
Shortly  afterwards,  she  joined  in  the 
aquatic  procession,  when  Queen  Kathe- 
rine  came  in  state  down  the  ThameSi 
from  Hampton  Court,  to  take  possession 
of  Whitehall.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer,  Henrietta  chaneed  her  resi- 
dence, from  the  old  dilapicUited  palace  at 
Greenwich,  to  her  own  palace  of  Somer- 
set House,  which,  by  ner  desire,  had 
been  enlarged  and  beautified.  She  lived 
on  terms  of  amity  with  her  daughtefs- 
in-law,  Eatherine  of  Braganza,  and  the 
Duchess  of  York.  In  compensation  fbr 
her  dower  lands,  which  haa  been  shared 
by  the  revolutionists,  the  Parliament, 
in  1661,  granted  her  thirty  thonsana 
pounds  per  year,  and  to  this  pension 
Charles  added  an  annuity  of  another 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  trom  the  £r- 
chequer.  She  lived  considerably  within 
this  income,  and  every  quarter  distri- 
buted the  overplus  amongst  the  deserving 
poor  and  unfortunate.  Somerset  Hoois 
was  her  principal  residence,  and  it  was 
in  her  Cfatholic  Chapel  there,  that  the 
persecuted  Papists  of  London  oongre- 
gated.  She  aevoted  great  attention  to 
the  care  of  this  little  flock,  and  talked 
of  establishing  Catholic  Chapels  in  se- 
veral of  the  leading  cities  in  "i^^riftn^ ; 
but  this  last  object,  which  wouM  have 
rendered    her    highly  uapopukri  wis 
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ttiwwrted  by  the  decav  of  her  health.  In 

1664,  the  fogs  of  London  greatly  affected 
h«r  chest,  and  she  suffered  much  from 
general  debility.  Charles  the  ^cond 
ugcd  her  to  seek  health  at  the  baths  of 
Bourbon ;  and  at  length,  after,  in  com- 
plianoe  with  her  earnest  entreaty,  be 
Dad  pronused  not  to  dose  her  Catholic 
Chapel  at  Somerset  House,  nor  molest 
her  religious  establishments  there,  during 
her  absence,  she  resolved  to  pay  a  yisit 
to  France.  Wh^i  ready  to  depart,  she 
called  her  priests  and  confessors  around 
her,  bade  them  an  affectionate  farewell, 
told  them  **  she  hoped  soon  to  return,  and 
charged  them,  as  they  would  answer  bo- 
fore  God,  to,  in  the  mean  time,  faithfully 
and  diligently  perform  their  duty  to  the 
English  as  well  as  the  French  Cauiolics." 

She  embarked  at  the  close  of  June, 

1665,  in  a  yessel  commanded  by  the 
Dake  of  York,  who  had  iust  gained  a 
mat  nayal  yictory  over  the  Dutch,  off 
Harwich ;  landed  at  Calais  in  safety,  pro- 
ceeded direct  to  Paris,  and  took  up  her 
residcHBce  at  her  favourite  ch&teau  of 
Colombo.  In  this  peaceful  abode  we 
will  leave  her,  and  glance  at  that  terri- 
ble visitation,  the  Great  Plague  of  Lon- 
dcm,  which  had  broken  out  previous  to 
her  departure  from  the  Metropolis. 

The  pestilence  began  in  Long  Acre,  * 
at  the  (Jose  of  1664,  when  two  or  three 
persons  suddenly  dying  in  one  family, 
the  timid  neighbours  took  the  alarm  and 
removed  into  the  City,  whither  it  is 
supposed  they  carried  the  infection. 
Here  it  gathered  strength  from  the 
dfl&seness  of  the  population,  and  soon  its 
ravages  became  extensive.  The  lower 
nlssnes  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  en- 
tertaining an  absurd,  but  popular  no- 
tion, that  the  plague  visited  London 
every  twenty  years,  they  took  no  means 
to  counteract  it.  A  three  months'  frost, 
which  set  in  in  December,  suspended 
the  ravages  of  the  pestilence;  out  no 
looner  hod  a  thaw  succeeded,  than  it 
borst  forth  with  increased  foree.  As  the 
spring  passed  on,  it  extended  to  several 
parishes;  and,  at  last,  its  ravages  be- 
came so  alarming,  that  the  magistrates 
issued  an  order,  dated  July  the  first, 
166tf,  to  shut  up  all  the  infected  houses, 

*  This  Meoant  Is  a  slightly  altered  extnei 
.Ikon  Fsny'a  UUOacy  of  Loadoo. 


which  were  marked  with  a  red  cross,  one 
foot  in  length,  painted  on  the  door,  with 
the  words,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
us  !"  placed  above  it.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  houso  was  closed,  and  gunrds 
were  constantly  in  attendance  to  supply 
the  sick  with  necessaries,  and  to  prevent 
the  inmates  from  quitting  the  lioiise,  for 
at  least  a  month.  This  precaution  is 
thought  to  have  done  much  injury.  If 
the  destroyer,  when  only  stalking  forth 
amongst  men  free  to  ny  from  his  ap- 

E roach,  and  to  shrink  from  contact  with 
im,  committed  such  havoc,  it  may  be 
imagined  how  fell  his  ravages  must  have 
been  amongst  persons  thus  pent  up  to- 
gether. Even  those  who  retained  full 
possession  of  health,  might  calculate  tbe 
hours  they  had  still  to  live ;  those  who 
to-day  turned  out  the  bodies  of  their 
lifeless  companions,  might  lav  their  cer- 
tain account  with  following  tliem  on  tbe 
morrow  ;  no  hope  of  escape  being  left  to 
any,  all  must  have  prepared  to  die ;  and 
this  consolation,  at  least,  they  must  have 
had,  that  neither  fear  nor  apprehension 
could  any  longer  interfere  with  tbe  ten- 
der offices  of  friendship  and  affection. 
The  surviving  son  needed  not  to  shrink 
from  closing  the  eyes  of  his  dying  parent, 
nor  the  widowed  wife  to  pillow  her  heai 
on  the  cold  breast  of  her  departed  spouscT 
An  eye-witness  says,  *•  Many  wlio  were 
lost,  might  have  been  alive,  bad  not  tbe 
tragical  mark  upon  their  door  drove 
proper  assistance  from  them."  The  same 
author  adds,  that  ^*the  mortality 
amongst  the  people  thus  shut  up,  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  wicked  prac- 
tices of  the  nurses.  Those  wretches," 
he  remarks,  ''out  of  greediness  to  plun- 
der the  dead,  would  strangle  tlieir  pa- 
tients, and  charge  it  to  the  distemper  in 
their  throats,  whilst  others  would  directly 
convey  the  pestilential  taint  from  sores 
of  the  infected  to  those  who  were  well." 
The  alarm  of  the  citizens  was  aggra- 
vated by  several  publications  which  were 
issued  in  the  early  stages  of  tbe  plague, 
bearing  most  portentous  titles,  and  all 
foretelling  the  destruction  of  the  City. 
One  of  these  pamphlets  was  entitled 
**  Fair  Warnings,"  a  second,  "  Britain's 
Kemembrancor,"  and  a  third,  had  for  its 
title  an  epigram,  '*  Come  out  of  her,  my 
people,  lest  ye  be   partakers    of  her 
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places.**  Fanatics  or  miarioiiaries  ran 
through  the  streets,  agitated  and  agita- 
ting bj  their  oral  denunciations  and  pre- 
dictions. One  man  ran  about  in  a  state  of 
wild  disorder,  crying  day  and  night,  like 
the  man  mentioned  by  Josephus,  whose 
"Woe  to  Jerusalem!"  proceeded  and 
foretold  its  fall ;  he  walked  quickly,  and 
with  sepulchral  yoice,  and  countenance 
beaming  with  horror,  continually  ejacu- 
lated, '*0h,  the  great  and  dreadfnl 
God !"  Another  man,  pretending  a  more 
than  human  authority  for  preaching  to 
the  City,  went  about  like  Jonah  in  the 
city  of  Wineveh,  crying  out  "  Yet  a  few 
days,  and  London  shsSl  be  destroyed." 

in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
Jaly,  the  plague  had  continued  with 
more  or  less  scycrity ;  but  in  August  and 
September  it  quickened  into  dreadful 
activity;  sweeping  away  three,  four, 
five,  and  sometimes  eight  thousand  per- 
sons in  a  week.  Then  it  was  that  the 
whole  British  nation  wept  for  the  mise- 
ries of  the  Metropolis.  In  some  houses 
carcases  lay  waiting  for  burial,  and  in 
others,  persons  in  their  last  agonies.  In 
one  room  were  heard  dying  groans,  in 
another  the  ravings  of  delirium,  mingled 
with  the  wailings  of  relations  and  friends, 
And  the  apprehensive  shrieks  of  chil- 
dren. Infants  were  smitten  with  death 
at  the  moment  of  their  birth.  Some  of 
the  infected  ran  about  staggering  like 
drunken  men,  and  fell,  and  expired  in 
the  streets ;  whilst  others  lay  half  dead, 
never  to  be  waked,  but  by  the  last 
trumpet.  At  length  the  physician  and 
the  divine  received  the  stroke  of  death, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  humane  and  holy 
oifices;  business  was  suspended,  the 
bells  seemed  hoarse  with  tolling,  and 
the  sextons  were  not  sufficient  to  bury 
the  dead,  with  which  the  church-yanfa 
were  so  glutted,  that  they  were  thrown 
into  pits  in  heaps  of  thirty  or  forty  to- 
gether, without  coffins,  mourners,  or 
funeral  service.  When  the  disease  was 
at  its  height,  and  more  than  twelve 
thousand  perished  in  one  week ;  fires  of 
sea-coal  were,  by  order  of  the  Privy- 
Council,  kindled  in  the  streets,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  fire  to  every  twelve 
nouses,  with  the  fallacious  hope  of  dissi- 
pating the  pestilential  miasma;  bnt 
**  before  three  days  had  expired,  the 


heayens  so  wept  fortho  fatal  nrfstake^ 
as  to  extinguish  eycn  the  fires  witk 
their  showers."  A  fatal  night  sue- 
ceeded,  in  which  more  than  four  thoa^ 
sand  persons  expired.  Those  moving 
sepulcores,  the  dead  carts,  continually 
travezsed  the  streets,  whilst  the  ap- 
palling cry,  •*  Bring  out  your  deadT 
thrilled  through  every  soul  not  yet  dead 
to  feeling.  At  last  tne  dead  carts  were 
insufficient  for  the  office,  and  the  houses 
and  streets  were  rendered  tenfold  more 
pestilential  by  their  unbnried  dead.  The 
change  that  now  took  place  in  the  fed- 
ingps  of  the  people,  is  thus  yivi^y  de- 
scribed by  JDetoe.  "  As  I  haye  men- 
tioned how  the  people  were  brought  into 
a  condition  to  despair  of  life,  and  abas* 
don  ihemselyes,  so  this  yery  thing  had 
a  strange  effect  amon^  us  for  three  or 
four  weeks ;  that  is,  it  made  men  bold 
and  venturous ;  they  were  no  more  shy 
of  one  another,  or  restrained  within 
doors,  but  went  any  where  and  every 
where,  and  began  to  converse.  One 
would  say  to  another,  *  I  do  not  ask  yoa 
how  you  arc,  or  say  how  I  am.  It  is 
certain  we  shall  all  go,  so  'tis  no  matter 
who  is  sick  or  who  is  sound  ;*  bo  they  ran 
deliberately  into  any  place  or  company." 
The  dead  now  were  no  longer  nnm* 
bered,  for  the  parish  clerks  and  sextons 
perished  in  the  execution  of  their  offloai 
In  the  parish  of  Stepney  alone,  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  sextons,  graye-dig^ 
gers,  and  carters  employed  in  remoying 
the  dead  bodies,  died  in  one  year.  Tea 
thousand  houses  were  at  one  time  de- 
serted, and  it  is  said  that  during  the 
plague,  not  fewer  than  two  handredtiMa- 
sand  persons  quitted  the  metropolis  :— 

**  Empty,  the  streets,  with  uneeotli  yevdnie 
clad, 
Into  the  worst  of  d«8erts  sudden  tumed 
The  eheerful  haunts  of  man." 

In  the  last  week  of  September  the 
plague  began  to  abate,  and  the  bills  id 
mortality  fell  from  upwards  of  eight 
thousana  to  little  more  than  six  thou- 
sand, weekly.  Ever^  succeeding  week 
the  number  of  yictims  diminished,  so 
that  by  the  subsequent  Febmaiy,  the 
pestilence  had  wholly  ceased.  The 
number  that  perished  during  thia  pUgv^ 
aoMffding  to  the  returns,  was  waij' 
eight  thousond  ftye  hundndaiid  alnelf  j 
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Wt  Detoe  asserts,  ''that  the  number 
was,  at  least,  one  hundred  thousand." 
The  lives  of  numbers  were  preserved  by 
means  of  shipping  on  the  Thames,  into 
which  the  infection  did  not  reach,  except 
in  very  few  instances. 

The  survivors  of  the  dreadful  calamity 
would  have  perished  of  famine,  but  for 
the  bounty  of  the  affluent.  The  money 
subscribed  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  week, 
to  which  Charles  the  Second  humanely 
gave  one  thousand  pounds  weekly.  In 
Uie  parish  of  Cripplegato  alone,  the  dis- 
bursements to  the  poor  amounted  to 
seventeen  thousand  pounds  a  week.  But 
even  when  the  poor  had  obtained  the 
money,  they  feared  to  lay  it  out  in  pro- 
visions, lest  they  should,  by  some  means, 
catch  the  infection.  If  they  bought  a 
joint  of  meat  in  the  market,  they  would 
not  receive  it  from  the  hand  of  the 
butcher,  but  take  it  off  the  hooks  them- 
selves; the  butcher,  equally  cautious, 
would  not  touch  the  money,  but  had  it 
dropped  into  a  pot  of  vinegar,  kept  for 
the  purpose.  Workmen  were  equally 
eantious  with  their  masters,  and  even 
members  of  the  same  family  with  each 
other. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir :  Henrietta  was  relieved,  but  not 
eared,  by  the  waters  of  Bourbon ;  con- 
sumption, and  a  complication  of  other 
maladies,  slowly,  but  ratally  undermined 
her  constitution.  In  August,  her  situ- 
ation became  such,  that  the  four  leading 
physicians  in  France  attended  her.  In 
truth,  she  was  in  the  last  sta^e  of  con- 
iomption,  and  a  too-powerfm  dose  of 
opium,  administered  oy  order  of  M. 
iVAquin,  her  physician,  sent  her  into  a 
sleep  from  which  she  never  again  woke. 
The  day  before  her  death,  she  was  more 
cheerful  than  usual ;  after  partaking  of 
sapper  she  swallowed  the  opium  draught, 
went  to  bed,  and  fell  into  a  calm  sleep. 
At  day-break  her  attendants  approached 
her  bed-side,  to  administer  another 
draught ;  she  made  no  reply  to  their 
reiterated  questions ;  they  touched  her, 
and  finding  that  she  moved  not,  became 
alarmed,  and  sent  for  priests  and  physi- 
cians ;  when  they  arrived,  she  sbghtly 
breathed    but  was  quite  unconscious, 


The  priests  prepared  the  sacmmcnt  of 
extreme  unction,  and  soon  afterwards 
her  gentle  respirations  ceased,  and  her 
soul  passed  to  eternity.  She  died  in  her 
sixty-first  year,  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-first  of  August,  1669,  at  her  fa- 
vourite residence  of  Colombo.  Couriers 
were  immediately  dispatched,  with  the 
fatal  tidings,  to  the  relations  and  friends, 
and  the  subsequent  night  her  heart  was 
taken  out  and  presented  to  her  convent 
at  Chaillot;  whither  her  body,  after 
being  embalmed,  was  conveyed,  previous 
to  the  funeral.  The  royal  corpse  lay  in 
state  at  Chaillot,  till  the  second  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  evening  of  that  day, 
immediately  darkness  had  set  in,  it  was 
carried  in  grand  funeral  procession,  by 
torch-light,  to  the  royal  tombs,  in  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  there  interred 
with  imposing  funeral  rites.  Twenty- 
eight  days  afterwards,  another  magnifi- 
cent service  was  performed  to  the 
memory  of  the  Queen  of  Charles  the 
First,  by  the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  at  which 
her  bereaved  daughter,  Henrietta  Maria, 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  took  a  conspicuous 
part,  and  Bossuet  delivered  tne  re- 
nowned funeral  oration,  which  at  once 
stamped  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
greatest  orators  of  his  times.  The 
courts  of  France  and  of  England  went 
into  deep  mourning  for  the  departed 
Queen.  Charles  the  Second  deeply  de- 
plored the  loss  of  his  mother,  and  gave 
the  sisterhood  of  Chaillot  two  thousand 
jacobuses,  to  erect  a  chapel  for  the  re- 
ception of  her  heart. 

Henrietta  died  intestate,  but  not  in 
debt.  According  to  the  then  law  of 
France,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  heir 
to  her  effects ;  but  he  waived  his  claim 
in  favour  of  |Charles  the  Second,  and 
Charles  presented  all  her  furniture  to 
the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  who,  on  the  tenth 
of  every  month,  said  mass  for  the  repose 
of  her  soul.  Henrietta  left  but  three 
surviving  children,  Charles  the  Second, 
James,  Duke  of  York,  who,  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  beautifol  Duchess 
of  Orleans.  The  Duchess  survived  her 
but  a  few  months.  She  died,  suddenly, 
in  June,  1670 ;  some  say  of  poison,  and 
others  of  cholera. 
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To  Henrietta,  the  Christmas  of  1648 
was  a  truly  doleful  one ;  she  had  vainly 
urs^  France,  Holland,  and  Poland  to 
aid  her  husband ;  and  now  shut  up  in  the 
spacious  LouTre,  wliilst  all  around  her 
was  one  wild  scene  of  insurrection  and 
horror,  and,  with  thoughts  centred  on 
the  more  distant,  but,  to  her,  more  ab- 
sorbine  affairs  of  her  unfortunate  consort 
in  England,  whose  letters  could  not  reach 
her,  on  account  of  the  besieeed  state  of 
Paris ;  she  and  her  daughter,  uie  Princess 
Henrietta  Maria,  were  actusdly  famishing 
for  want  of  bread,  clotliing,  and  fuel. 

On  the  sixth  of  January,  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  insur- 
rectionists, Tisitcd  her;  and,  appalled 
by  the  destitution  and  misery  which  she 
endured,  without  a  murmur,  hastened  to 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and,  on  the 
same  day,  prevailed  on  that  assembly  to 
vote  her  the  very  acceptable  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  livres.  On  this  event- 
ful  day,  when  De  Retz  saved  her  and 
her  daughter  from  perishing  of  cold  and 
hunger,  Henrietta,  having  received  the 
affecting  tidings  that  the  dominant  fac- 
tion in  England  was  about  to  sentence 
her  husband  to  the  scaffold,  wrote  an 
earnest  dispatch  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador in  England,  imploring  to  be  per- 
mitted to  come  to  London,  and  sec  the 
unfortunate  Charles  the  First  En- 
closed in  this  dispatch,  were  letters  to 
the  Speakers  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  Fairfax, 
the  general  of  the  army,  beseeching  from 
them  the  same  indulgence.  She  also 
wrote  to  her  husband,  deeply  sympa- 
thizing with  his  afflictions,  ana  assuring 
him  01  her  anxiety  to  help  him,  and  her 
earnest  desire,  if  she  could  not  die  for 
him,  to  die  with  him.  These  efforts  of 
the  sorrowing  Henrietta  were  disre- 
g{u*ded  by  the  enemies  of  her  husband, 
and  the  unfortunate  Charles  the  First 
was  tried,  executed,  and  buried,  before 
his  consort,  besieged  as  she  was  in  Paris, 
received  the  appaUin^  intelligence. 

The  misery  and  insults  endure^  by 
the  faulty,  but  greatly  ill-used  Charles 
the  First,  during  his  captivity ;  his  un- 
just, partial,  and  unconstitutional  trial ; 
and  his  still  more  unjust  execution, 
iuipv  been  §o  folly  detailed  by  modem 


writers,  that  wo  pass  them  by ;  simplT 
remarlun^,  that  tke  mvrdered  monarch 
wai^  homed  to  the  scaffold  by  a  small 
faction  of  bold  and  ambitious  spirits, 
who  had  the  address  to  usurp  the  go- 
Temment,  and  that  the  great  majority  ol 
the  people  deeply  deplored,  and  would 
fain  nave  prevented  his  execution.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  we  extract  the  following 
passage  from  the  life  of  Philip  Henry, 
an  eminent  divine,  written  by  his  mm 
Mathew,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
"  Commentary  on  the  Bible." 

"At  the  latter  end  of  1648,  he 
[Philip  Hemj]  had  leave  ^ven  him 
[from  college]  to  make  a  visit  to  hii 
father  at  Whitehall,  with  whom  he 
stayed  for  some  time;  there  he  was 
January  the  thirtyeth,  1649,  when  the 
King  was  beheaded;  and  with  a  veiy 
sad  neart  saw  that  tragical  blow  given. 
Two  things  he  used  to  speak  of,  that  he 
took  notice  of  himself  that  day,  whieh  I 
know  not  if  any  of  the  historians  mat 
tion.  One  was,  that  at  the  inttaat 
when  the  blow  was  given,  there  was 
8uch  a  dismal,  universal,  groan  amon§ 
the  thousands  of  the  people  that  were 
toithm  sight  of  it  .(as  it  toere  with  em 
consent)  as  he  never  heard  before,  and 
desired  that  he  might  never  hear  the 
like  again,  nor  see  such  a  cause  of  it 
The  other  was,  that  immediatdy  after 
the  stroke  was  struck,  there  was,  accoid* 
ing  to  order,  one  troop  marching  from 
Charing-Cross  towards  King  Street,  md 
another  from  King  Street  towards  Ghar- 
ing-Cross,  purposely  to  disperse  and 
scatter  the  people,  and  to  divert  Uie  dis- 
mal thoughts  which  they  could  not  hvt 
be  filled  with,  by  driving  them  to  a 
shift,  every  one  for  his  own  safety." 

King  Charles  had  been  beheaoed  ten 
days  before  the  dreadful  news  reaehed 
the  ears  of  Henrietta;  the  bene^ped  state 
of  Paris  had  stopped  the  counera  with 
dispatches  to  her  from  England,  and  she 
learned  the  sad  tale  of  his  trial  and  Idi 
death  all  in  one  day.  Her  secretary.  Lord 
Jermyn,  imparted  the  calamitous  tidings 
to  her,  and  it  plunged  her  into  grief  too 
intense  for  utterance;  for  hours  she 
neither  moved,  wept,  nor  spoke,  but 
stood  motionless  in  a  stupor  of  sorrow, 
from  which  she  was  only  arouiied  hj  thi 
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lympftfhy  of  the  Dncbess  of  Yendome ; 
when,  after  indnlfling  in  a  flood  of  tean, 
gbe  exclaimed,  **  The  loss  of  my  crown 
1  regret  not ;  but,  ob !  to  loee  so  kind, 
■0  Tirtoons,  so  wise,  so  indulgent  a  hus- 
band is  a  calamitj  indeed  T'  She  then 
xeaolTod  to  retire  to  aconrent,  and  there 
weep  out  ber  sorrow  unseen,  and  un- 
known, to  all  saye  her  own  faithful  at- 
tendants. A  few  days  afterwards,  she 
took  Tip  ber  abode  m  the  conyent  of 
Carmeutes,  in  Paris,  wherein  she  gaye 
berself  up  toprayers,  and  the rig^d forms, 
ceremonies,  rasti^  and  mortifications  usu- 
ally indulged  in  by  fioman  Catholics 
on  such  occasions.  !But,  in  a  brief  time, 
die  was  forcid  to  return  to  the  Louyre, 
to  adyise  and  direct  the  conduct  of  her 
elder  children.  Her  son,  Charles  the 
(Second,  by  her  desire,  paid  her  a  yisit 
in  the  summer  of  1649 ;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  such  were  the  commotions 
in  Ftoris,  pacific  and  conciliating  as  was 
her  conduct,  both  to  the  popular  and 
to  the  court  party,  that  she  was  forced 
to  retire  from  the  Louyre  to  St.  Ger- 
mains.  Her  journey,  especially  throu^^h 
the  streets  of  Paris,  was  fraught  with 
danger.  She  was  in-  deep  mourning  for 
ber  murdered  husband ;  and  Charles  the 
Second,  who  was  also  in  deep  black, 
rode  by  the  side  of  her  coach,  to  protect 
her  from  the  insults  of  the  rabble,  who, 
from  a  yague  notion  of  bettering  their 
own  miserable  state,  denounced  princes, 
and  all  that  was  ]>rincely. 

When  the  ciyil  war  in  Paris  had 
abated,  the  widowed  Queen  returned 
with  her  son  to  the  Louyre.  Here,  in 
August,  1649,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  the 
yootbfid  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  paid  her 
a  state  yisit  of  condolence  on  the  death 
of  her  husband ;  and,  on  this  occasion, 
Emg  Charles  the  Second  was,  for  the 
first  time,  formally  acknowledged  at  the 
court  of  France,  where  the  charms  and 
coquetry  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier 
detained  him  for  some  time.  Impelled 
by  the  desire  of  ascending  his  father's 
throne,  Charles,  despite  the  alarms  and 
entreaties  of  his  mother,  who  believed 
the  time  not  yet  ripe  for  striking  the 
blow,  yenturea  into  his  lost  kingdom,  to 
seek  his  fortune.  Accompanied  by  his 
brother,  James,  Duke  of  York,  ho  landed 


at  Jersey,  in  September,  1649,  where 
he  was  acknowledged  King  of  Great 
Britain ;  he  then  proceeded  to  Scotland, 
and  commenced  a  series  of  adventures, 
till  his  escape  after  the  disastrous  defeat 
at  Worcester,  when,  to  the  joy  of  Hen- 
rietta, who  had  given  him  over  for  lost, 
he  found  his  way  back  to  her  at  Paris, 
in  October,  1651.  *^  His  daring  adven- 
tures and  hair-breadth  escapes,"  says 
an  esteemed  historian,  ''were  listened 
to  with  interest;  and  his  conduct  was 
made  the  theme  of  general  praise.  That 
he  should  be  the  neir  to  the  British 
crowns,  was  the  mere  accident  of  birth ; 
that  he  was  worthy  to  wear  them,  he 
owed  to  the  resources  and  energies  of 
his  own  mind."  In  a  few  months,  bow- 
ever,  the  delusion  vanished ;  Charles  had 
borne  the  blossoms  of  promise  —  they 
were  blasted  under  the  withering  influ- 
ence of  pleasure  and  dissipation. 

Two  of  Henrietta's  children,  the 
young  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  she 
had  given  birth  in  November,  1640, 
and  his  sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
still  remained  prisoners  in  England ; 
the  former  was  too  young^  to  feel  the 
de^adation  of  his  situation,  but  the 
Pnncess,  conscious  of  her  position,  was 
sent  from  St.  James's  to  Carisbroke  Cas- 
tle— the  prison  from  whence  her  father 
was  taken  to  be  tried  and  executed — 
where  she  eave  way  to  such  anguish, 
that  she  fell  into  a  nervous  fever,  of 
which  she  expired  on  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1650.  The  Queen,  on  hearing 
of  her  death,  wept  bitterly,  as  also  did 
her  aflectionate  brothers  and  sisters. 
She  was  interred  with  but  little  cere- 
mony at  Newport,  sixteen  days  after  her 
demise. 

It  was  whilst  the  protracted  negotia- 
tions for  peace  between  France  and  the 
iron-willed  Cromwell  were  pending, 
that  Henrietta  Maria  took  occasion  to 
demand,  by  the  voice  of  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin,  ihe  payment  of  her  dower  as 
Queen-dowager  of  England.  "  She  has 
no  right  to  this  dower,"  was  the  Pro- 
tector's stem  reply ;  "  for  the  people  of 
England  have  never  recognized  her  as 
Queen."  As  previously  shewn,  she,  in 
her  girlhood,  had  refused  to  share  the 
coronation  ceremonies  with  her  husband ; 
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nd  it  was  upon  this  truly  unwise  refusal, 
that  her  dower  was  now  denied  her ;  an 
insult  so  irritating,  that  Henrietta  ex- 
claimed, '*  If  the  English  did  not  con- 
sider me  the  wife  and  consort  of  their 
late  sovereign,  what  then  have  I  heen  ? 
snrel  J,  they  would  not  question  the  le- 
gality of  my  marria^  ?  HoweTer,**  she 
proceeded,  with  dignity,  ^as  Kin^ 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  chooses  to  submit 
to  such  a  false  stigma  on  the  royal  house 
of  France,  I  must  rest  content^;  espe- 
cially, as  my  husband's  loyal  subjects 
idways  respected  me  as  their  Queen." 
Although  Henrietta  failed  to  obtain  her 
dower  reyenues,  she  procured  the  release 
of  her  young  son,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
Cromwell  permitted  him  *'  to  transport 
himself  1>eyond  seas,"  and  he  immedi- 
ately flew  to  the  arms  of  his  mother* 
By  the  treaty  of  peace,  signed  in  October* 
1656,  it  was  provided,  that  Charles  Stu- 
art (Charles  the  Second),  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  Ormond  Hyde,  and 
fifteen  other  adherents  of  the  exiled 
Prince,  should  be  excluded  from  the 
khigdom  of  France. 

As  Henrietta  admitted  Charles's  au- 
thority as  King  over  her  children,  she 
entreated  him,  when  he  was  about  to 
depart,  to  permit  her  son  Henry  to  re- 
main with  her.  He  at  first  objected, 
fearing  that  the  Prince's  religious  senti- 
ments would  be  tampered  with  ;  but 
when  the  Queen,  who  was  already  edu- 
cating her  last-bom  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  solemnly  promised  to  do  nothing 
of  the  kind,  he  consented,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  wandered  out  of  France, 
and  settled  at  Cologne.  The  Queen- 
regent  of  France,  on  account  of  her  dis- 
courtesy in  driving  Charles  out  of  her 
territory,  added  two  thousand  francs  per 
month  to  Henrietta's  pension. 

In  December,  1652,  Henrietta's  gen- 
tle, discreet  confessor.  Father  Philips, 
died,  and  his  post  was  filled  by  the  Abbe 
Montague,  a  restless,  intriguing  Jesuit, 
who  speedily  destroyed  the  peace  of 
Charles  the  First's  family.  He  first, 
under  a  representation  that  it  was  sinful 
to  permit  toe  celebration  of  the  Church 
of  England  service  at  the  Louvre,  caused 
Henrietta's  establishment  there  to  be 
hnkea  up,   and  her  residence    to  be 


changed  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  the 
Queen -mother  of  France  resided ;  a 
measure  which  greatly  disconcerted  the 
English  exiles — ^most  of  whom  professed 
the  Church  of  England  fiiith.  The 
change  also  severely  £Seeted  the  Queen ; 
she  was  forced  to  live  in  public  with  the 
French  court,  whilst  her  delicate  health 
required  retirement ;  she  therefore  foond- 
ed  the  convent  of  Challot,  into  whidi 
she  retired,  and  where  she  placed  her 
daughter,  Henrietta  Maria,  to  be  eda« 
cated.  The  wily  Jesuit  next  prevailed 
on  Queen  Henrietta  to  convert  ner  Pfco* 
testant  children  to  the  Ciudiolic  Chnroh* 
This  task  of  love  she  commenced  by 
urging  her  youngest  son,  Henry,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  to  abandon  the  Chnrch  ef 
England.  Finding  entreaties,  persiuip 
sions,  and  threats,  to  be  alike  vain,  she 
resolved  to  send  him  to  the  Jesuits'  Col- 
lege ;  but  he  promptly  refused  to  eom- 
ply.  Stormy  altercations  ensued,  in 
which  Montague  and  the  young  Prinee's 
faithful  tutor,  Mr.  Lovet,  took  an  active 
part  Meanwhile,  Prince  Henry  applied 
to  his  brother  Charles,  who,  in  an  affec- 
tionate letter,  replied,  **I  understand 
Mr.  Montague  and  your  mother  are  en- 
deavouring to  pervert  you  from  your  re- 
ligion ;  if  you  hearken  to  them  or  any 
one  else  in  this  matter,  you  must  never 
think  to  see  England  or  me  again.  Do 
not  let  them  persuade  you,  either  by 
force  or  fair  promises.  I  hear  there  is 
a  purport  to  put  you  into  the  Jeeuitif 
College,  which  I  command  you,  on  the 
same  grounds,  never  to  consent  nnta 
Remember  the  last  words  of  your  ted 
father,  which  were  to  be  constant  to  yov 
religion ;  which,  if  you  do  not  observe^ 
this  shall  be  the  last  time  you  wiU  hear 
from  me."  Notwithstanding  this  royal 
mandate,  Henrietta  one  day  took  Priafle 
Henry  aside,  kissed  and  carened  him, 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  once  more  tistsa 
to  the  persuasions  of  Montague.  He 
gave  the  crafty  Jesuit  audience  in  hii 

Erivate  chamber  in  the  Palais  Rovali 
stcned  to  his  arguments  for  more  tbaa 
an  hour,  and  dismissing  him,  said,  '*  la- 
form  my  mother  that  I  adhere  more  firmly 
than  ever  to  the  religion  of  the  Churoh 
of  England." 
**  Then  it  is  bar  Majesty's  coi 
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that  you  never  more  enter  her  presence," 
replied  Montague,  as  he  abruptly  quitted 
the  apartment. 

This  mesaago  smote  Gloacester  with 
despair ;  lie  instantly  employed  the  in- 
tercession of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  bat  to  no  purpose.  "  I  will  dis- 
coss  the  subject  with  neither  of  you," 
relied  the  enraged  Queen,  ^*  but  through 
the  medium  of  my  confessor.  Gloucester 
must  comply,  or  I  renounce  him  for 
«fer." 

The  subeequent  Sunday  momine  the 
Jesuit  called  on  the  Prince,  entreated  him 
for  his  mother's  sake  to  succumb  to  her 
wish,  and  advised  him  to  speak  with  her 
as  she  went  to  mass ;  at  that  moment 
the  Queen  passed  to  enter  her  coach,  the 
Prince  rushed  out,  kneeled  before  her, 
and  implored  her  blessing ;  but,  to  her 
disgrace,  she  repulsed  him  with  an  angry 
slance,  and  paned  on.  He  returned  in 
despair,  and  when  the  diplomatic  Jesuit, 
who  had  watched  the  meeting  from  the 
window,  asked  why  he  was  weeping,  re- 
tOTted  with  disdain,  "  Because,  sir,  my 
mother,  in  compliance  with  your  un- 
christian advice,  has  commanded  me 
never  again  to  enter  her  presence.*'  He 
then  turned  from  the  base  Jesuit,  and 
it  being  servioe-time,  went  with  his  bro- 
ther, the  Duke  of  York,  to  Sir  Bichard 
Brown's  private  little  chapel,  and  there 
took  part  in  the  holy  devotions  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Prince — he 
was  but  fourteen — was  now  forced  to  en- 
dure a  severe  trial;  when  the  dinner 
hour  arrived,  he  learned  with  astonish- 
ment, that  his  mother  refused  his  com- 
mon sustenance ;  by  her  strict  injunc- 
tions no  dinner  had  been  provided  for 
him,  and  he  was  forced  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  Lord  Hatton,  who  gene- 
rously offered  to  serve  him  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power;  before  night  his  apart- 
ments were  dismantled,  the  sheets  stripped 
frem  his  bed,  his  servants  told  to  depart, 
and  his  horses  turned  adrift  out  of  their 
stables.  When  he  received  this  very 
unnatural  harshness  from  his  mother,  he 
was  penniless ;  but  Hyde,  Ormond,  and 
other  Church  of  England  RoyaliBts,  ge- 
nerously provided  for  his  maintenance. 
The  Duke  of  York,  by  his  constancy  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  assist- 


ance he  afforded  his  younger  brother, 
also  deeply  offended  the  priest-ridden 
Henrietta ;  but  at  the  moment  when,  in 
all  probability,  he  would  have  been  dis- 
missed with  his  mother's  malbdiction, 
Charles  the  Second,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Princess  of  Orange  and  of  the  Queen 
of  Bohemia — both  staunch  Protestants-^ 
wrote  a  formal  letter  to  his  mother,  de- 
manding the  Duke  of  Gloucester  as  his 
subject ;  a  demand  which  Henrietta  was 
forced  to  comply  with.  The  young 
Duke,  to  his  infinite  joy,  set  out  on  his 
journey  to  his  brother  in  December, 
1654,  and  before  his  departure,  his  re- 
luctant mother  summoned  him  to  her 
arms,  kissed  him,  blessed  him,  and  pro- 
mised to  cease  persecuting  him.  This 
unwarrantable  cruelty  to  ner  youngest 
son  is  the  worst,  the  most  reprehensible 
deed  committed  by  Henrietta ;  and  cer- 
tainly her  confessor,  by  urging  her  to  it 
for  her  soul's  sake,  proved  himself,  al- 
though a  priest,  a  base,  heartless  wretch. 

Two  years  after  these  unpleasant  oc- 
currences, the  Princess  of  Orange  visited 
Henrietta,  and  effected  a  reconciliation 
between  her  and  her  sons.  The  Duke 
of  York  escorted  his  sister,  the  Princess, 
to  Paris,  and  about  this  time  it  was,  that 
he  fell  in  love  with  the  more  fascinating 
than  beautiful,  Anne  Hyde,  of  whom  he 
says,  "  she  had  all  the  qualities  proper 
to  inflame  a  heart,  and  she  brought  my 
passion  to  such  a  height,  that  the  win- 
ter before  the  King's  restoration,  I  re- 
solved and  promised  to  marry  her."  The 
gossip  story  mentioned  by  Pepys  and  by 
Kcresby,  that  about  this  time  Queen 
Henrietta  married  Lord  Jermyn,  and 
shortly  afterwards  brought  him  a  daugh- 
ter, must  be  deemed  an  unfounded 
slander.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  an 
improbability,  and  after  a  diligent  re- 
search, not  a  jot  of  evidence  can  we  find 
in  support  of  it. 

Tlie  death  of  Cromwell,  on  the  third 
of  September,  1668,  although  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  immediate  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second,  raised  hopes  in  the 
minds  of  Henrietta,  that  a  bnj^hter  era 
was  at  hand  for  her  and  her  family  ;  and, 
when  intelligence  reached  her,  that  on 
the  eighth  of  May,  1660,  Charles  the 
Second  was  proclaimed  in  London,  she 
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Clarendon,  Ormond,  Southampton,  Man- 
chester, and  Nicholas,  and,  in  compli- 
ance with  their  advice  and  his  own  in- 
clination, caused  De  Mello  to  be  given 
to  understand  that  the  proposal  would 
be  accepted.  To  facilitate  the  negotia- 
tion, De  Mello  returned  to  Portugal, 
with  letters  from  Charles  to  Katherine, 
to  her  mother,  the  Queen-regent,  and  to 
her  brother,  the  young  King,  in  favour 
of  the  marriage.  The  court  at  Lisbon, 
ovenoyed  at  the  prospects  of  the  alliance, 
con&rrcd  the  title  of  Count  Da  Ponte 
upon  De  Mello,  and  dispatched  him  to 
Ijigland,  with  ifull  powers  to  conclude 
the  marriage.  At  the  commencement 
of  1661,  he  arrived  at  London,  when,  to 
his  surprise,  he  was  received  with  great 
coolness  at  court ;  in  fact,  in  his  absence, 
Yattoville,  the  Spanish  Ambassador, 
had  informed  Charles,  that  Katherine 
was  known  to  be  incapable  of  becoming 
a  mother ;  she  was  ugly  and  deformed 
and  his  marriage  with  her  would  lead  to 
a  war  with  Spain  and  other  ievils ;  but 
if  he  would  take  one  of  the  Princesses 
of  Parma,  the  King  of  Spain  would  give 
with  either  of  those  ladies  as  large  a 
dower  as  wotdd  be  given  with  a  daugh- 
ter of  Spain.  These  suggestions,  se- 
conded bv  the  efforts  of  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  the  enemy  of  the  Portuguese 
match,  induced  Charles  to  dispatch  that 
nobleman  to  Parma,  to  obtain  informa- 
tion regarding  the  two  Princesses.  He 
saw  them  on  their  way  to  church ;  the 
one  sight  convinced  him  that  the  one 
was  tou  ugly,  the  other  too  corpulent, 
to  be  recommended  to  the  royal  choice. 
The  ill  success  of  Bristol's  mission  ur^d 
Vuttcville  to  make  further  efforts  against 
the  Portuguese  match ;  he,  in  the  name 
of  his  royal  master,  offered  to  dower  a 
Princess  of  Denmark  or  of  Saxony,  or 
the  Princess  Ilcnrietta  of  Orange ;  or, 
indeed,  any  lady  Charles  chose  to  accept 
as  a  bride,  whether  Catholic  or  Protest- 
ant, saving  Katherine  of  Braganza.  But 
the  English  monarch  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  his  proposals.  The  amount  of  the 
dower,  the  urgent  entreaties  of  Louis 
the  Fourteentf^  who,  to  secure  the  Por- 
togueso  match,  offered  him  a  dower  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds  and  other  valu- 
ahle  Mryioet;  and  what,  perhaps,  out- 


weighed all  other  considerations,  the 
confirmation  of  De  Mellows  account  of 
the  Inianta^s  personal  charms  and  agre^ 
able  manners,  by  several  trustworthy 
persons  who  had  lately  returned  iiom 
Portugal,  completely  turned  the  balance 
in  favour  of  Katherine.  Her  portrait 
was  shewn  to  Charles — ^he  pronounced  it 
beautiful ;  and  after  a  full  coundl  of 
eight-and-twenty  members  had,  wiUioat 
a  dissentient  voice,  decided  in  fovour  of 
the  match  ;  he  sent  for  the  Portuguese 
Ambassador,  received^  him  with  marked 
distinction,  and  acquainted  him  with  bis 
earnest  desire  to  marry  the  Infanta  with- 
out further  delay.  De  Hello  received 
the  communication  with  infinite  satis- 
faction, and  .assured  Charles,  that  the 
Queen-mother,  to  show  the  confidoioe 
she  reposed  in  his  honour,  had  resolved 
to  send  her  daug^hter  to  him  unmanied. 
The  motive  which  really  indoced  tiie 
politic  Donna  Luiza  to  dispense  with 
the  betrothment  of  her  daaehtes  by 
proxy,  was,  that  the  marriage  being  be- 
tween a  Protestant  and  a  CathoUc,  a 
dispensation  was  necessary ;  and  as  the 
see  of  Bome  had  never  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  Portugal,  the  Pope, 
in  the  dispensation,  would  mention  as- 
therine,  not  as  the  Infanta  of  King  John 
the  Fourth  of  Portugal,  but  aimply  a> 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  or  Bra- 
ganza — a  slight  which  the  jealous  Qoeen- 
mother  and  ner  court  would  on  no  ac- 
count submit  to. 

To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  implea. 
santnesses  similar  to  those  which  dimmed 
the  lustre  of  his  father's  coronation, 
Charles  resolved  to  be  crowned  before 
his  marriage  with  the  Catholic  Kathe- 
rine was  solemnized.  His  inauguration 
was  performed  with  the  usual  ceremo- 
nies, pomp,  and  rejoicing,  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  April,  1661.  The  Parliament 
met  on  the  eighth  of  May ;  the  King 
opened  the  session  in  person,  and  in  his 
speech  to  both  houses,  informed  them  of 
his  intended  marriage.  Both  the  Lords 
and  the  Commons  voted  him  congratu- 
latory addresses,  and  in  June  the  treatr 
was  signed,  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwica 
dispatcned  with  a  fleet  to  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  after  teaching  pi- 
ratical  Algiers  and  Tanis  to  paj  du 
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and,  on  this  account,  Queen  Henrietta 
and  her  daughters  deapised  her.  The 
Frincesa  of  Orange  declared  she  would 
nerer  yield' precedence  to  her;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  Charles  Berkley  came 
forward,  swore  that  Anne  had  long  heen 
his  mistress,  and  brought  as  witnesses  of 
her  licentious  conduct,  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
Jermyn,  Talbot,  and  Killigrew.  These, 
and  other  false  witnesses,  and  unfaithful 
councillors  —  some  divines  and  some 
lawyers — whom  the  Princess  of  Orange 
had  suborned,  at  last,  so  shook  the  reso- 
Intioii  of  the  Duke,  that  he  assured  his 
mother  and  sister  he  could  no  longer 
own  Anne  for  his  wife.  Meanwhile  she 
was  deUrered  of  a  son ;  and  whilst  in  the 
fhxoes  of  labour,  she  solemnly  yowed, 
in  the  name  of  the  living  God,  that  the 
Duke  was  the  father  of  her  son,  and  that 
she  had  always  been  faithful  to  him. 
For  several  weeks  James  had  not  visited 
hia  wife;  his  mind  was  racked  with 
doubts,  and  the  birth  of  the  child  so  in- 
creased his  distress,  that  he  was  laid  on 
abed  of  sickness.  His  brother,  the 
King,  subdued  by  his  passionate  impor- 
tunity, had  sanctioned  the  match,  and 
he  now  generously  took  the  part  of 
the  distressed  Anne.  Matters  were  in 
this  state,  when  the  Princess  of  Orange 
was  attacked  with  the  small-pox,  of 
which  she  died,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
December,  1560.  A  few  hours  before 
she  expire^l,  she  confessed  that  Anne  had 
heen  foully  slandered,  and  was  innocent 
of  the  crimes  imputed  to  her.  Berkley, 
to  save  himself,  it  is  supposed,  by  con- 
ftsaing  his  guilt,  hastened  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  the  sick  Duke,  and,  on 
his  knees,  pronounced  all  that  he  had 
said  against  Anne  to  be  false ;  *'  she  had 
never  oeen  his  mistress,  and,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  she  was  one 
of  the  best,  most  virtuous  wives  in  Chris- 
tendom. Under  a  belief  that  the  mar- 
riage would  prove  the  ruin  of  his  royal 
hi^ness,  he  had  invented  and  propa- 
gated the  calimmy,  but  he  now  repented 
of  the  crime,  and  implored  the  Duke's 
pardon."  James,  no  less  pleased  than 
surprised  by  the  confession,  forgave 
Bendey;  and  then,  hastening  to  his 
wife,  kissed  and  blessed  her  and  his 
little  one,  and  publicly  recognised  her 


as  his  Duchess.  The  reconciliation 
greatly  irritated  Queen  Henrietta;  and 
when  the  King  urged  her  to  forgira 
them,  she  passionately  replied,  '*  Never; 
and  if  you  attempt  to  brmg  that  woman 
here,  out  I  go."  Her  malicious  oppo- 
sition, however,  was  short-lived.  Deeply 
impressed  by  the  death-bed  remorse  of 
the  Princess  of  Orauj^e,  and  urged  by 
the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  Frencn  Mi- 
nister, Mazarin,  who  was  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate Anne's  father,  the  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  Henrietta — she  was  about  to 
proceed  to  France — sent  for  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York,  and  gave  them 
her  blessing.  On  the  festival  of  the  New 
Year,  January  the  first,  1661,  but  two 
days  after  the  burial  of  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  in  the  Stuart  vault,  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  she  publicly  recognised  them 
at  "Whitehall.  Pepys  says,  "To-day, 
January  the  first,  Mr.  Moore  and  I  went 
to  Mr.  Pierce's  in  our  way,  seeing  the 
Duke  of  York  bring  his  lady  to-day,  to 
wait  upon  the  Quecn-mothcr,  the  first 
time  that  ever  she  did  since  that  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  Queen-mother  is  said  to 
receive  her  now  with  much  respect  and 
love."  On  the  same  day,  Henrietta 
gave  audience  to  Lord  Clarendon,  the 
father  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  when 
mutual  apologies  were  exchanged,  and  a 
reconciliation  effected  between  the  long, 
estranged  Queen  and  Chancellor.  The 
next  day,  the  Queen,  dreading  lest  her 
best-beloved  child,  the  Princess  Henri- 
etta Maria,  should  fall  a  prey  to  the 
small-pox,  removed  with  her  to  Hampton 
Court;  and  so  soon  as  the  Parliament 
had  settled  upon  the  princess  forty  thou- 
sand jacobuses,*  byway  of  portion,  and 
twenty  thousand  as  a  present,  proceeded 
with  her,  under  the  escort  of  the  King  in 
person,  to  Portsmouth,  and  there  em- 
barked with  her  for  France,  on  board 
the  London,  one  of  the  finest  ships  iu 
the  royal  navy,  on  the  ninth  of  January, 
1661.  The  vessel  sailed  with  a  fair 
wind;  but,  as  usual  with  the  Queen 
when  at  sea,  a  series  of  misfortimes 
followed.  "  This  day,  January  the 
eleventh,^'  says  Pepys,   "comes    news 

♦  Gold  coina  of  the  value  of  twenty-five 
shillings  each,  sterliDgi  struck  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  First. 
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to  tbe  Citjf  by  letter,  from  Ports- 
month,  that  the  PrinceM  Henrietta 
Maria  fell  sick  of  the  measles  (at  first 
thought  to  be  the  small-pox)  on  board 
the  London,  after  she  and  the  Queen 
were  under  saiL  Therefore,  the  royal 
Toyagcrs  returned  to  Portsmouth  har- 
bour. In  their  way,  by  neglect  of  the 
pilot,  the  Tcssel  ran  upon  the  Havre 
sand,  grounded,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  wrecked.  The  Queen  and  the 
Princess  continue  on  board,  and  her 
Majesty  does  not  intend  to  sail  again 
till  her  daughter  has  recovered."  ^  A 
fortnight  afterwards,  the  Princess  being 
pronounced  sufliciently  convalescent, 
Henrietta  sailed  with  her  to  Havre.  The 
voyage  was  short  and  pleasant,  and  on 
landing,  the  royal  mother  and  daughter 
were  escorted  by  the  governor  of  N'or- 
mandy,  at  the  head  of  the  leading  Nor- 
man nobles,  to  his  chateau,  in  toe  vi- 
cinity of  EoueUf  end  there  magnificently 
entertained.  Afterwards  they  were  con- 
ducted to  Pontoise,  where  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  his  Queen,  Maria  Theresa, 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  met  them,  and 
accompanied  them  in  state  to  Paris.  At 
the  end  of  Jjcnt,  a  dispensation  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Henrietta 
Maria  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
obtained;  and  on  the  thirty-first  of 
March,  1661,  the  marriage  was  solem- 
nized in  the  private  chapel,  at  the  Palais 
Eoyal,  in  the  presence  of  the  most  illus- 
trious personages  in  France.  Immedi- 
ately atterwaras,  the  Duke  insisted  on 
withdrawing  his  bride  from  her  mother 
to  his  own  palace.  To  Queen  Henrietta 
the  separation  was  painful  in  the  ex- 
treme :  her  beloved  daughter  was  but 
sixteen;  she  feared  the  temptations  of 
the  dissipated  court  would  be  too  great 
for  the  young  sprightly  Princess;  and  so 
it  turned  out.  The  joxins  Duchess 
speedily  injured  her  health  and  her  repu- 
tation, by  being  the  foremost  at  all  the 
court  balls,  masques,  and  other  nocturnal 
and  not  too  reputable  entertainments. 

When  the  Queen  parted  from  her 
daughter,  she  retired  to  her  rural  cha- 
teau of  Colombo,  situate  about*five  miles 
Arom  Paris,  near  the  Seine,  where  she 
resided  in  peaceful  retirement.  From 
Colombe^  tbe  addreisod  several  epistles 


to  the  Duchess  of  Oileans,  urging  her, 
for  her  souTs  sake,  to  improve  her  con- 
duct ;  but  her  residence  at  this  delight/id 
retreat  was  of  no  long  continuance.  She 
last  quitted  the  shores  of  England,  under 
a  promise  of  returning  again  after  ^ 
footing  her  daughter's  marriage,  and 
settling  in  the  country  whence  she  ob- 
tained ner  dower.  To  redeem  this  pro- 
mise, she,  after  inviting  and  sumptu- 
ously  entertaining  the  Duke  and  DucQeas 
of  Orleans,  and  with  scaldine  tears  psrt- 
ine  with  the  Duchess,  as  she  dolefully 
believed  for  ever,  on  earth,  proceeded  to 
Calais,  embarked  there,  braved  a  storm 
in  crossinjg;  the  Channel,  and  readied 
England  in  safety.  On  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  July,  Charles  the  Second  snd 
Katherine  of  Brafanza,  whom  he  had 
lately  wedded,  wefoomed  her  with  royal 
magnificence  to  Greenwich,  where  she 
then  took  up  her  abode;  Somerw^ 
House  being  at  the  time  under  repair. 
Shortly  afterwards,  she  joined  in  the 
aquatic  procession,  when  Queen  Kathe- 
rine came  in  state  down  the  Thames, 
from  Hampton  Court,  to  take  possession 
of  WliitehalL  In  the  course  of  the 
summer,  Henrietta  changed  her  resi- 
dence, from  the  old  dilapicuitod  jpalaoeat 
Greenwich,  to  her  own  palace  of  Somer- 
set House,  which,  by  ner  desire,  had 
been  enlarged  and  beautified.  She  Uved 
on  terms  of  amity  with  her  daughters- 
in-law,  Katherine  of  Braganza,  and  the 
Duchess  of  York.  In  compensation  for 
her  dower  lands,  which  haa  been  shared 
by  the  revolutionists,  the  Parliament, 
in  1661,  granted  her  thirty  thousana 
pounds  per  year,  and  to  this  pensioa 
Charles  added  an  annuity  of  another 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  firom  the  Ex- 
chequer. She  lived  considerably  withia 
this  income,  and  every  quarter  distri- 
buted the  overplus  amongst  the  deserving 
poor  and  unfortunate.  Somerset  Honas 
was  her  principal  residence,  and  it  was 
in  her  Cfatholic  Chapel  there,  that  ths 
persecuted  Papists  of  London  oongr^ 
gated.  She  aevoted  great  attention  to 
the  care  of  this  little  flock,  and  talked 
of  establishing  Catholic  Cluipels  in  ss* 
veral  of  the  leading  cities  in  TgngianH ; 
but  this  last  object  which  would  have 
rendered    her    higfalj  mq^opiilAri  wm 
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thwarted  by  the  decay  of  her  health.  In 

1664,  the  fogs  of  London  greatly  affected 
her  chest  and  she  suffered  mach  from 
general  debility.  Charles  the  ^cond 
urged  her  to  seek  health  at  the  baths  of 
Bourbon ;  and  at  length,  after,  in  com- 
tdiance  with  her  earnest  entreaty,  he 
had  promised  not  to  close  her  Catholic 
Chapel  at  Somerset  House,  nor  molest 
her  religioQS  establishments  there,  during 
her  absence,  she  resolved  to  nay  a  visit 
to  France.  When  ready  to  depart,  she 
ealled  her  priests  and  confessors  around 
her,  bade  them  an  i^ectionate  farewell, 
told  them  *'  she  hoped  soon  to  return,  and 
charged  them,  as  they  would  answer  be- 
fore Ood,  to,  in  the  mean  time,  faithfully 
and  diligently  perform  their  duty  to  the 
English  tm  well  as  the  French  Catholics." 

She  embarked  at  the  close  of  Juno, 

1665,  im  a  vessel  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  had  lust  gained  a 
neat  naval  victory  over  the  Dutch,  off 
Uarwich ;  landed  at  Calais  in  safety,  pro- 
ceeded direct  to  Paris,  and  took  up  her 
lesidonce  at  her  favourite  chd^teau  of 
Colombe.  In  this  peaceful  abode  we 
will  leave  her,  and  glance  at  that  terri- 
ble visitation,  the  Great  PUgue  of  Lon- 
don, which  had  broken  out  previous  to 
her  departure  from  the  Metropolis. 

The  pestilence  began  in  Long  Acre,  * 
at  the  dose  of  1664,  when  two  or  three 
persons  suddenly  dying  in  one  family, 
the  timid  neighbours  took  the  alarm  and 
lemored  into  the  City,  whither  it  is 
■ttpposed  they  carried  the  infection. 
Here  it  gathered  strength  from  the 
denseness  of  the  population,  and  soon  its 
cmvages  became  extensive.  The  lower 
elassea  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  en- 
tertaining an  absurd,  but  popular  no- 
tion, that  the  plague  yisited  London 
every  twenty  years,  they  took  no  means 
to  counteract  it.  A  three  months'  frost, 
which  set  in  in  December,  suspended 
the  ravages  of  the  pestilence;  but  no 
sooner  had  a  thaw  succeeded,  than  it 
burst  forth  with  increased  force.  As  the 
spring  passed  on,  it  extended  to  several 
parishes;  and,  at  last,  its  ravages  be- 
came so  alarming,  that  the  magistrates 
iMued  an  order,  dated  July  the  first, 
166tf,  to  shut  up  all  the  infected  houses, 

*  This  Meount  Is  a  slighilv  altered  extract 
Asm  Fsrcy'fl  Uiatorj  of  Loadoo. 


which  were  marked  with  a  red  croM,  one 
foot  in  length,  painted  on  the  door,  with 
the  words,   "Lord,  have  mercy  iipou 
us  !"   placed  above  it.     From  tlint  mo- 
ment the  house  was  clowd,  and  gunrds 
were  constantly  in  attendance  to  snpidy 
the  sick  witli  necessaries,  and  to  prevent 
the  inmates  from  quitting  the  house,  for 
at  least  a  month.     This  precaution  is 
thought  to  have  done  much  injury.     If 
the  destroyer,  when  only  stalking  forth 
amongst  men  free  to  ny  from  his  ap- 
proach, and  to  shrink  from  contact  with 
him,  committed  such  havoc,  it  may  be 
imagined  how  fell  his  ravages  must  have 
heen  amongst  persons  thus  pent  up  to- 
gether.   Even  those  who  retained  full 
possession  of  health,  might  calculate  the 
hours  they  had  still  to  live ;  those  who 
to-day  turned  out  the  bodies  of  their 
lifeless  companions,  might  lay  their  cer- 
tain account  with  following  tliem  on  t)ie 
morrow ;  no  hope  of  escape  being  left  to 
any,  all  must  have  prepared  to  die ;  and 
this  consolation,  at  least,  they  must  have 
had,  that  neither  fear  nor  apprehension 
could  any  longer  interfere  with  the  ten- 
der offices  of  Mendsliip  and  affection. 
The  surviving  son  net^ded  not  to  shrink 
from  closing  the  eyes  of  his  dying  parent, 
nor  the  widowed  wife  to  pillow  her  head 
on  the  cold  breast  of  her  departed  spouses 
An  eye-witness  says,  **  Many  who  were 
lost,  might  have  been  alive,  had  not  the 
tragical  mark  upon  their  door  drove 
proper  assistance  from  them."  The  same 
author    adds,     that     "the    mortality 
amongst  the  people  thus  shut  up,  was 
greatly   increased  by  the  wicked  prac- 
tices of  the  nurses.      Those   wretches," 
he  remarks,  "out  of  greediness  to  plun- 
der the  dead,  would  strangle  tlieir  pa- 
tients, and  charge  it  to  the  distemper  in 
their  throats,  whilst  others  would  directly 
convey  the  pestilential  taint  from  sores 
of  the  infected  to  those  who  were  well." 
The  alarm  of  the  citizens  was  aggra- 
vated by  several  publications  which  were 
issued  in  the  early  stages  of  the  plague, 
bearing  most  portentous  titles,  and  all 
foretelling  the  destruction  of  the  City. 
One  of  these  pamphlets  was   entitled 
"  Fair  Warnings,"  a  second,  "  Britain's 
Eemembrancer,    and  a  third,  had  for  its 
titie  an  epigram,  "  Come  out  of  her,  my 
people,  lest  ye  be   partakers    of   her 
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]^agaes.''  Fanatics  or  mianonaries  ran 
through  the  streets,  agitated  and  agita- 
ting by  their  oral  denunciations  and  pre- 
dictions. One  man  ran  aboat  in  a  state  of 
wild  disorder,  crying  day  and  night,  like 
the  man  mentioned  by  Josephus,  whose 
"Woe  to  Jerusalem!"  proceeded  and 
foretold  its  fall ;  he  walked  quickly,  and 
with  sepulchral  Toice,  and  countenance 
beaming  with  horror,  continually  ejacu- 
lated, *'0h,  the  great  and  dreadful 
God !"  Another  man,  pretending  a  more 
than  human  authority  for  preaching  to 
the  City,  went  about  like  Jonah  in  the 
city  of  Wineveh,  crying  out  "  Yet  a  few 
days,  and  London  shall  be  destroyed." 

In  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  the  plague  had  continued  with 
more  or  less  severity ;  but  in  August  and 
September  it  quickened  into  dreadful 
activity;  sweeping  away  three,  four, 
five,  and  sometimes  eight  thousand  per- 
sons in  a  week.  Then  it  was  that  the 
whole  British  nation  wept  for  the  mise- 
ries of  the  Metropolis.  In  some  houses 
carcases  lay  waiting  for  burial,  and  in 
others,  persons  in  their  last  agonies.  In 
one  room  were  heard  dying  groans,  in 
another  the  ravings  of  delirium,  mingled 
with  the  wailings  of  relations  and  friends, 
and  the  apprehensive  shrieks  of  chil- 
dren. Infants  were  smitten  with  death 
at  the  moment  of  their  birth.  Some  of 
the  infected  ran  about  staggering  like 
drunken  men,  and  feU,  and  expired  in 
the  streets ;  whilst  others  lay  half  dead, 
never  to  be  waked,  but  by  the  last 
trumpet.  At  length  the  physician  and 
the  divine  received  the  stroke  of  death, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  humane  and  holy 
offices ;  business  was  suspended,  the 
bells  seemed  hoarse  with  tolling,  and 
the  sextons  were  not  sufficient  to  bury 
the  dead,  with  which  the  church-yards 
were  so  glutted,  that  they  were  thrown 
into  pits  in  heaps  of  thirty  or  forty  to- 
gether, without  coffins,  mourners,  or 
funeral  service.  When  the  disease  was 
at  its  height,  and  more  than  twelve 
thousand  perished  in  one  week ;  fires  of 
8ca-coal  were,  by  order  of  the  Privy- 
Council,  kindled  in  the  streets,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  fire  to  every  twelve 
nouses,  with  the  fallacious  hope  of  dissi- 
Mtin^r  the  pestilential  miasma;  but 
^tfefon  thne  dtji  had  eipired,  the 


heavens  so  wept  for  the  fatal  nAstakOf 
as  to  extinguish  even  the  fires  witb 
their  showers."  A  fatal  night  sne- 
ceeded,  in  which  more  than  four  thou-* 
sand  persons  exphred.  Those  moving 
sepulcnres,  the  dead  carts^  continually 
travened  the  streets,  whilst  the  ap- 
palling cry,  "Bring  out  your  deadT 
thrill^  through  eyerj  soul  not  yet  dead 
to  feeling.  At  last  the  dead  carts  were 
insufficient  for  the  office,  and  the  houses 
and  streets  were  rendered  tenfold  more 
pestilential  by  their  unbnried  dead.  The 
change  that  now  took  place  in  tiie  feel- 
ing of  the  people,  is  thus  vividly  de- 
scribed by  I)eioe.  '*  As  I  have  men- 
tioned how  the  people  were  broueht  into 
a  condition  to  despair  of  life,  ana  aban- 
don themselves,  so  this  very  thing  had 
a  strange  effect  amon^  ns  for  three  or 
four  weeks ;  that  is,  it  made  men  bold 
and  venturous ;  they  were  no  mmre  shy 
of  one  another,  or  restraiiied  within 
doors,  but  went  any  where  and  every 
where,  and  began  to  converse.  One 
would  say  to  another,  *  I  do  not  ask  yon 
how  you  are,  or  say  bow  I  am.  It  is 
certain  we  shall  all  go,  so  'tis  no  matter 
who  is  sick  or  who  is  sound  f  so  they  ran 
deliberately  into  any  place  or  company.** 
The  dead  now  were  no  longer  num- 
bered, for  the  parish  clerks  and  sextons 
perished  in  the  execution  of  their  oi&OBk 
In  the  parish  of  Stepney  alone,  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  sextons,  grave-dig^ 
gcrs,  and  carters  employed  in  removing 
the  dead  bodies,  died  in  one  year.  Ten 
thousand  houses  were  at  one  time  de- 
serted, and  it  is  said  that  during  the 
plague,  not  fewer  than  two  hnndredSiou- 
sand  persons  quitted  the  metropoliB  :— 

"  Empty,  the  streets,  with  vneouth  Tevdme 
dad, 
Into  the  vorat  of  doserts  soddMi  turned 
The  cheerful  haunts  of  man." 

In  the  last  week  of  September  the 
plague  began  to  abate,  and  the  bills  ol 
mortality  fell  from  upwards  of  eight 
thousana  to  little  more  than  six  thou- 
sand, weekly.  Every  succeeding  week 
the  number  of  victims  diminisned,  so 
that  by  the  subsequent  February,  the 
pestilence  had  wholly  ceased.  The 
number  that  perished  during  this  j^agiM^ 
according  to  the  returns,  was  nUy- 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  nlaelf « 
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but  Debe  asserts,  ''that  the  number 
^raa,  at  least,  one  hundred  thousand." 
The  lives  of  numbers  were  preserved  by 
means  of  shipping  on  the  Thames,  into 
which  the  infection  did  not  reach,  except 
in  very  few  instances. 

The  survivors  of  the  dreadful  calamity 
would  have  perished  of  famine,  but  for 
the  bountv  of  the  affluent.  The  money 
sabscribea  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  week, 
to  which  Charles  the  Second  humanely 

STe  one  thousand  pounds  weekly.  In 
e  parish  of  Cripplegato  alone,  the  dis- 
bursements to  the  poor  amounted  to 
seventeen  thousand  pounds  a  week.  But 
even  when  the  poor  had  obtained  the 
money,  they  feared  to  lay  it  out  in  pro- 
visions, lest  they  should,  by  some  means, 
catch  the  infection.  If  tney  bought  a 
joint  of  meat  in  the  market,  they  would 
not  receive  it  from  the  hand  of  the 
butcher,  but  take  it  off  the  hooks  them- 
•elves;  the  butcher,  equally  cautious, 
would  not  touch  the  money,  but  had  it 
dropped  into  a  pot  of  vinegar,  kept  for 
the  purpose.  Workmen  were  equally 
cautious  with  their  masters,  and  even 
members  of  the  same  fsmiily  with  each 
other. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir: Henrietta  was  relieved,  but  not 
eured,  by  the  waters  of  Bourbon ;  con- 
mmption,  and  a  complication  of  other 
maladies,  slowly,  but  mtally  undermined 
ber  constitution.  In  August,  her  situ- 
ation became  such,  that  the  four  leading 
physicians  in  France  attended  her.  In 
truth,  she  was  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
•nmption,  and  a  too-powerful  dose  of 
opium,  administered  oy  order  of  M. 
IrAquin,  her  physician,  sent  her  into  a 
deep  from  which  she  never  again  woke. 
The  day  before  her  death,  she  was  more 
cheerful  than  usual ;  after  partaking  of 
sapper  she  swallowed  the  opium  draught, 
went  to  bed,  and  fell  into  a  calm  sleep. 
At  day-break  her  attendants  approached 
ber  bed-side,  to  administer  another 
draught ;  she  made  no  reply  to  their 
reiterated  questions ;  they  touched  her, 
and  finding  that  she  moved  not,  became 
alarmed,  and  sent  for  priests  and  physi- 
dans ;  when  they  amved,  she  slightly 
breathed   but  was  quite  unconscious, 


The  priests  prepared  the  sacmmcnt  of 
extreme  unction,  and  soon  afterwards 
her  gentle  respirations  ceased,  and  lier 
soul  passed  to  eternity.  She  died  in  her 
sixty-first  year,  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-first  of  August,  1669,  at  her  fa- 
vourite residence  of  Colombe.  Couriers 
were  immediately  dispatched,  with  the 
fatal  tidings,  to  the  relations  and  friends, 
and  the  subsequent  night  her  heart  was 
taken  out  and  presented  to  her  convent 
at  Chaillot;  whither  her  body,  after 
being  embalmed,  was  conveyed,  previous 
to  the  funeral.  The  royal  corpse  la>'  in 
state  at  Chaillot,  till  the  second  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  evening  of  tliat  day, 
immediately  darkness  haa  set  in,  it  was 
carried  in  grand  funeral  procession,  by 
torch-light,  to  the  royal  tombs,  in  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  there  interred 
with  imposing  funeral  rites.  Twenty- 
eight  days  afterwards,  another  magnifi- 
cent service  was  performed  to  the 
memory  of  the  Queen  of  Charles  the 
First,  by  the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  at  which 
her  bereaved  daughter,  Henrietta  Maria, 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  took  a  conspicuous 
part,  and  Bossuet  delivered  tne  re- 
nowned funeral  oration,  which  at  once 
stamped  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
greatest  orators  of  his  times.  The 
courts  of  France  and  of  England  went 
into  deep  mourning  for  the  departed 
Queen.  Charles  the  Second  deeply  de- 
plored the  loss  of  his  mother,  and  gave 
the  sisterhood  of  Chaillot  two  thousand 
jacobuses,  to  erect  a  chapel  for  the  re- 
ception of  her  heart 

Henrietta  died  intestate,  but  not  in 
debt.  According  to  the  then  law  of 
France,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  heir 
to  her  effects ;  but  he  waived  his  claim 
in  favour  of  |Charles  the  Second,  and 
Charles  presented  all  her  furniture  to 
the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  who,  on  the  tenth 
of  every  month,  said  moss  for  the  repose 
of  her  soul.  Henrietta  left  but  three 
surviving  children,  Charles  the  Second, 
James,  Duke  of  York,  who,  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  beautiful  Duchess 
of  Orleans.  The  Duchess  survived  her 
but  a  few  months.  She  died,  suddenly, 
in  June,  1670 ;  some  say  of  poison,  and 
others  of  cholera. 
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and  it  was  upon  this  truly  onwiBe  refiisal, 
that  her  dower  was  now  denied  her ;  an 
insult  so  irritating^i  that  Henrietta  ex- 
claimed, *'  If  the  English  did  not  con- 
sider me  the  wife  and  consort  of  their 
late  sovereign,  what  then  have  I  been  i 
surely,  they  would  not  question  the  le- 
gality of  my  marria^  ?  Howerer,"  she 
proceeded,  with  dignity,  **as  King 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  chooses  to  submit 
to  such  a  false  stigma  on  the  royal  house 
of  France,  I  must  rest  contented ;  espe- 
cially, as  my  husbfuad's  loyal  subjects 
always  respected  me  as  their  Queen." 
Although  Henrietta  failed  to  obtain  her 
dower  revenues,  she  procured  the  release 
of  her  young  son,  the  £>uke  of  Gloucester. 
Cromwell  permitted  him  '*  to  transport 
himself  beyond  seas,"  and  he  immedi- 
ately flew  to  the  arms  of  his  mother* 
By  the  treaty  of  peace,  signed  in  October^ 
1656,  it  was  provided,  that  Charles  Stu- 
art (Charles  the  Second),  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  Ormond  Hyde,  and 
fifteen  other  adherents  of  the  exiled 
Prince,  should  be  excluded  from  the 
kingdom  of  France. 

As  Henrietta  admitted  Charles's  au- 
thority as  King  over  her  children,  she 
entreated  him,  when  he  was  about  to 
depart,  to  permit  her  son  Henry  to  re- 
main with  her.  He  at  first  objected, 
fearing  that  the  Prince's  religious  senti- 
ments would  be  tampered  with ;  but 
when  the  Queen,  who  was  already  edu- 
cating her  last-bom  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  solemnly  promised  to  do  nothing 
of  the  kind,  he  consented,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  wandered  out  of  France, 
and  settJed  at  Cologne.  The  Queen- 
regent  of  France,  on  account  of  her  dis- 
courtesy in  driving  Charles  out  of  her 
territory,  added  two  thousand  francs  per 
month  to  Henrietta's  pension. 

In  December,  1652,  Henrietta's  gen- 
tle, discreet  confessor.  Father  Philips, 
died,  and  his  post  was  filled  bj  the  Abbe 
Montague,  a  restless,  intriguing  Jesuit, 
who  speedily  destroyed  toe  peace  of 
Charles  the  First's  family.  He  first, 
under  a  representation  that  it  was  sinful 
to  permit  toe  celebration  of  the  Church 
of  England  service  at  the  Louvre,  caused 
Henrietta's  establishment  there  to  be 
ArntfiB  op,    and  her  residence    to  be 


changed  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  the 
Queen. mother  of  France  resided;  a 
measure  which  g^reatly  disconcerted  tha 
English  exiles — ^most  of  whom  professed 
the  Church  of  England  faith.  The 
change  also  severely  Effected  the  Queen ; 
she  was  forced  to  live  in  public  with  the 
French  court,  whilst  her  deUcate  health 
required  retirement ;  she  therdfore  found- 
ed the  convent  of  Challoty  into  whieh 
she  retired,  and  where  she  placed  her 
daughter,  Henrietta  Maria,  to  be  edn- 
cated.  The  wily  Jesuit  next  previdled 
on  Queen  Henrietta  to  convert  ner  Pro- 
testwt  children  to  the  Catholic  Chnretu 
This  task  of  love  she  commenced  by 
urging  her  youngest  son,  Henry,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  to  abandon  the  Church  of 
I^gland.  Finding  entreaties,  persua- 
sions, and  threats,  to  be  alike  vain,  she 
resolved  to  send  him  to  the  Jesuits'  Col- 
lege ;  but  he  promptly  refused  to  com- 
ply. Stormy  altercations  ensued,  in 
which  Monti^e  and  the  young  Prinee's 
faithful  tutor,  Mr.  Lovet,  took  an  active 
part.  Meanwhile,  Prince  Henry  applied 
to  his  brother  Charles,  who,  in  an  affoo- 
tionate  letter,  replied,  **I  imderstuid 
Mr.  Montague  and  your  mother  are  en- 
deavouring to  pervert  you  from  your  re- 
ligion ;  if  you  hearken  to  them  or  any 
one  else  in  this  matter,  you  must  never 
think  to  see  England  or  me  again.  Do 
not  let  them  persuade  you,  either  by 
force  or  fair  promises.  1  hear  there  is 
a  purport  to  put  you  into  the  Jesuitif 
College,  whicn  I  command  you,  on  the 
same  grounds,  never  to  consent  Wktxk 
Remember  the  last  words  of  your  dead 
father,  which  were  to  be  constant  to  yovr 
religion ;  which,  if  you  do  not  observe^ 
this  shall  be  the  last  time  yon  will  hear 
from  me."  Notwithstanding  this  royal 
mandate,  Henrietta  one  day  took  Prinoe 
Henry  aside,  kissed  and  caressed  him, 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  once  more  listei 
to  the  persuasions  of  Montague.  He 
gave  the  crafty  Jesuit  audience  in  his 

Erivate  chamber  in  the  Palais  RoTal* 
stened  to  his  arguments  for  more  tbtt 
an  hour,  and  dismissing  him,  said,  "  In* 
form  my  mother  that  I  adhere  more  firmlv 
than  ever  to  the  religion  of  the  Chuvei 
of  England." 
'*  Then  it  is  her  Majesty's  eomimA 
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(hat  you  neyer  more  enter  her  preeence/' 
replied  Montagu,  as  he  abruptly  quitted 
the  apartment. 

This  message  smote  Gloucester  with 
despair ;  he  instantly  employed  the  in- 
tercession of  his  brother,  the  I>uke  of 
Tcrk,  but  to  no  purpose.  '*  I  will  dis- 
cuss the  subject  with  neither  of  you," 
replied  the  enraged  Queen,  **  but  through 
the  medium  of  my  confessor.  Gloucester 
must  comply,  or  I  renounce  him  for 
fliTer. 

The  subsequent  Sunday  morning  the 
Jesuit  cdUed  on  the  Prince,  entreated  him 
for  Ids  mother's  sake  to  succumb  to  her 
wish,  and  adyised  him  to  speak  with  her 
as  she  went  to  mass;  at  that  moment 
the  Queen  passed  to  enter  her  coach,  the 
Prince  rushed  out,  kneeled  before  her, 
and  implored  her  blessing ;  but,  to  her 
disgrace,  she  repulsed  him  with  an  angry 
glance,  and  pamed  on.  He  returned  in 
despair,  and  when  the  diplomatic  Jesuit, 
who  had  watched  the  meeting  from  the 
window,  asked  why  he  was  weeping,  re- 
torted with  disdain,  *'  Because,  sir,  my 
mother,  in  compliance  with  your  un- 
christian advice,  has  commanded  me 
nerer  again  to  enter  her  presence."  He 
then  turned  from  the  base  Jesuit,  and 
it  bein^  servioe-time,  went  with  his  bro- 
ther, the  Duke  of  York,  to  Sir  Richard 
Brown's  private  little  chapel,  and  there 
took  part  in  the  holy  devotions  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Prince — he 
was  but  fourteen — was  now  forced  to  en- 
dure a  severe  trial;  when  the  dinner 
hour  arrived,  he  learned  with  astonish- 
inent,  that  his  mother  refused  his  com- 
mon sustenance ;  by  her  strict  injunc- 
tions no  dinner  had  been  provided  for 
him,  and  he  was  forced  to  accept  the 
hoq>itality  of  Lord  Hatton,  who  gene- 
rously offered  to  serve  him  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power;  before  night  his  apart- 
ments were  dismantled,  the  sheets  stripped 
tnm  his  bed,  his  servants  told  to  depart, 
and  his  horses  turned  adrift  out  of  their 
stables.  When  he  received  this  very 
unnatural  harshness  from  his  mother,  he 
was  penniless ;  but  Hyde,  Ormond,  and 
other  Church  of  England  Royalists,  ge- 
nerously provided  for  his  maintenance. 
The  Duke  of  York,  by  his  constancy  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  assist- 


ance he  afforded  his  younger  brother, 
also  deeply  offended  the  priest-ridden 
Henrietta ;  but  at  the  moment  when,  in 
all  probability,  he  would  have  been  dis- 
missed with  his  mother's  malediction, 
Charles  the  Second,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Princess  of  Orange  and  of  the  Queen 
of  Bohemia— both  staunch  Protestants-^ 
wrote  a  formal  letter  to  his  mother,  de- 
manding the  Duke  of  Gloucester  as  his 
subject ;  a  demand  which  Henrietta  was 
forced  to  comply^  with.  The  younjf 
Duke,  to  his  infinite  joy,  set  out  on  his 
journey  to  his  brother  in  December, 
1654,  and  before  his  departure,  his  re- 
luctant mother  summoned  him  to  her 
aims,  kissed  him,  blessed  him,  and  pro- 
mised to  cease  persecuting  him.  This 
unwarrantable  cruelty  to  her  youngest 
son  is  the  worst,  the  most  reprehensible 
deed  committed  by  Henrietta ;  and  cer- 
tainly her  confessor,  by  nrgine  her  to  it 
for  her  souFs  sake,  proved  himself,  al- 
though a  priest,  a  base,  heartless  wretch. 

Two  years  after  these  unpleasant  oc- 
currences, the  Princess  of  Orange  visited 
Henrietta,  and  effected  a  reconciliation 
between  her  and  her  sons.  The  Duke 
of  York  escorted  his  sister,  the  Princess, 
to  Pans,  and  about  this  time  it  was,  that 
he  fell  in  love  with  the  more  fascinating 
than  beautiful,  Anne  Hyde,  of  whom  he 
says,  "  she  had  all  the  qualities  proper 
to  inflame  a  heart,  and  sue  brought  my 
passion  to  such  a  height,  that  the  win- 
ter before  the  King's  restoration,  I  re- 
solved and  promised  to  marry  her."  The 
gossip  story  mentioned  by  Pepys  and  by 
Keresby,  that  about  this  time  Queen 
Henrietta  married  Lord  Jermyn,  and 
shortly  afterwards  brought  him  a  daugh- 
ter, must  be  deemed  an  unfounded 
slander.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  an 
improbability,  and  after  a  diligent  re- 
search, not  a  jot  of  eridence  con  we  find 
in  support  of  it. 

The  death  of  Cromwell,  on  the  third 
of  September,  1658,  although  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  immediate  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second,  raised  hopes  in  the 
minds  of  Henrietta,  that  a  bnj^htcr  era 
was  at  hand  for  her  and  her  family  ;  and, 
when  intelligence  reached  her,  that  on 
the  eighth  of  May,  1660,  Charles  the 
Second  was  proclaimed  in  London,  she 
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enamoured  with  Mistress  Stuart ;  he  ^ts 
into  corners,  and  will  be  with  her  naif 
an  hour  toother,  kissing  her,  to  the 
observation  of  all  the  world ;  and  she 
now  stays  by  herself,  and  expects  it  as 
my  Laay  Oastlemaine  did  use  to  do, 
to  whom  the  King  is  still  kind,  so  as 
to  now  and  then  go  to  her,  but  with  no 
such  fondness  os  he  used  to  shew." 
Cnstlemaine,  perceiving  that  the  Eing^s 
affection  for  her  was  on  the  decline, 
artfully  paved  the  way  for  a  reconcili- 
ation with  her  ill-nscd  husband,  by  em- 
bracing the  Catholic  fuith.  "I  hear 
for  certain,"  says  the  gossiping  Pepys, 
**  tbat  my  Lady  Castlemaine  is  turned 
papist,  which  the  Queen  for  all  does  not 
much  like,  thinking  that  she  docs  it 
not  for  conscience'  sake."  She  was 
madly  jealous  of  Francis  Stuart,  her 
young  rival  in  the  King's  affections — a 
bitter  sentiment  she  took  every  oppor- 
tunity, public  as  well  as  private,  of  dis- 
playing to  the  full.  Very  different  was 
the  conduct  of  the  meek,  but  shame- 
fully slighted  Queen,  at  this  period. 
"  Mr.  Pierce  told  me,"  remarks  the  pre- 
viously quoted  contemporary,  "  how  the 
King  still  doats  upon  liis  women,  even 
beyond  ull  shame;  and  that  the  good 
Queen  will  of  herself  stop   before  she 

foes  into  her  dressing-room  till  she 
nows  whether  the  King  be  tlicre,  for 
fear  he  should  be,  as  she  hath  some- 
times surprised  him,  with  Frances  Stu- 
art ;  and  that  some  of  the  best  part  of  the 
Queen's  jointure  are  contrary  to  faith, 
and,  against  the  opinion  of  my  Lord 
Treasurer  and  his  council,  bestowed  or 
rented,  1  know  not  how,  to  my  Lord 
Fitz- Harding,  Frances  Stuart,  and 
other  members  of  that  crew."  Another 
indignaity  put  upon  Katherine,  was 
the  dismissal  by  the  King  of  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, the  master  of  her  horse,  in  May. 
"His  fault,  I  perceive,"  remarks  our 
quaint  author,  "  was  his  pride,  and  most 
of  all,  his  affecting  to  be  ^eat  with 
the  Queen;  and  it  seems,  indeed,  he 
had  more  of  her  care  than  anybody 
else,  and  would  be  with  her  talking 
alone  two  or  three  hours  together,  in- 
somuch that  the  lords  about  the  King, 
when  he  would  be  jesting  with  them 
ahoui  their  wives,  woidd  tell  the  King 


that  he  must  have  a  care  of  his  wifetooi 
for  she  hath  now  a  ^Uant ;  and  they  say 
the  King  himself  (ud  once  ask  Montagu 
how  his  mistress,  meaning  the  Qneen. 
did.  He  grew  so  proud,  and  despiaed 
everybody,  besides  suffering  nobody,  be 
or  she,  to  get  or  do  anything  about  the 
Queen, — that  they  all  laboured  to  do 
him  a  good  turn.  They  all  say  that  he 
did  give  some  affront  to  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  which  the  King  himself  did 
speak  to  him  of.  But  strange  it  is,  that 
tins  man  should,  from  the  greatest  no^ 
ligencc  in  the  world,  come  to  be  the 
miracle  of  attendance,  so  as  to  take  all 
offices  from  everybody,  either  men  or 
women,  about  the  Queen."  Her  Ma- 
jesty was  so  grieved  at  his  discharge, 
that  she  would  admit  no  one  else  to  hia 
office  till  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1665. 

Unlike  the  pomp-loving  King  and  his 
mistresses,  who  in  splendour  rivalled 
the  fabled  princes  of  the  east,  and  de- 
corated their  apartments  with  all  tbat 
luxury  could  devise,  or  wealth  procure, 
Katherine  observed  a  rigid  economy, 
and,  in  private  as  well  as  public,  avoid- 
ed extravagant  mapiificence  and  osten- 
tatious display.  To  her  simplicity  of 
taste  in  the  furniture  and  fittings  of 
her  private  apartments,  Pepys  bears  evi- 
dence in  the  following  words  : — 

"  June  twenty-fourth,  1664.  To 
Whitehall ;  and  Mr.  Pierce*  showed  me 
the  Queen*s  bed-chamber,  and  her  clo- 
set, where  she  had  nothing  but  some 
Srett^  pious  pictures  and  books  of 
evotion;  and  her  holy  water  at  the 
head,  as  she  sleeps  with  a  clock  by  her 
bedside,  wherein  a  lamp  bums  that  telli 
her  the  night.  Thence  he  carried  ae 
to  the  King's  closet,  which  was  deeo- 
rated  with  such  a  variety  of  pieture8| 
and  other  things  of  value  ana  rarit|» 
that  I  was  properly  confounded,  and  en- 
joyed no  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  theHi 
which  is  the  only  time  in  my  life  that 
ever  I  was  at  a  loss  for  pleasure  in  the 
greatest  plenty  of  objects  to  give  it  me." 
On  the  fourth  of  July,  1664,  theKu^ 
took  Katherine  and  his  mother,  Henri- 
etta Maria,  to  view  the  fleet  at  Chathan» 
before  it  sailed  on  its  voyage  of  hostilitr 
against  Holland.    The  sight  so  pleased 
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md,  on  this  wocoxaai,  Queen  Henrietta 
and  her  daughters  deBpised  her.  The 
Princess  of  Orange  declared  she  would 
neTcr  yield'  precedence  to  her;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  Charles  Berkley  came 
forward,  swore  that  Anne  had  long  heen 
his  mistress,  and  brought  as  witnesses  of 
her  licentious  conduct,  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
Jermyn,  Talbot,  and  Killigrew.  These, 
and  other  false  witnesses,  and  unfaithful 
councillors  —  some  divines  and  some 
lawyers — ^whom  the  Princess  of  Orange 
had  suborned,  at  last,  so  shook  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Duke,  that  he  assured  his 
moUier  and  sister  he  could  no  longer 
own  Anne  for  his  wife.  Meanwhile  she 
was  dellTered  of  a  son ;  and  whilst  in  the 
throes  of  labour,  she  solemnly  Yowed, 
in  the  name  of  the  living  God,  that  the 
Duke  was  the  father  of  her  son,  and  that 
she  had  always  been  faithful  to  him. 
For  soTcral  weeks  James  had  not  visited 
his  wife;  his  mind  was  racked  with 
doubts,  and  the  birth  of  the  child  so  in- 
creased his  distress,  that  he  was  laid  on 
a  bed  of  sickness.  ^  His  brother,  the 
King,  subdued  by  his  passionate  impor- 
tunity, had  sanctioned  the  match,  and 
he  now  generously  took  the  part  of 
the  distressed  Anne.  Matters  were  in 
this  state,  when  the  Princess  of  Orange 
was  attacked  with  the  small-pox,  of 
which  she  died,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
December,  1560.  A  few  hours  before 
she  expired,  she  confessed  that  Anne  had 
been  foully  slandered,  and  was  innocent 
of  the  crimes  imputed  to  her.  Berkley, 
to  save  himself,  it  is  supposed,  by  con- 
fessing his  guilt,  hastened  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  the  sick  Duke,  and,  on 
his  knees,  pronounced  all  that  he  had 
said  against  Anne  to  be  false ;  *'  she  had 
never  oeen  his  mistress,  and,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  she  was  one 
of  the  best,  most  virtuous  wives  in  Chris- 
tendom. Under  a  belief  that  the  mar- 
riage would  prove  the  ruin  of  his  royal 
higlmess,  he  had  invented  and  propa- 
gated the  calumny,  but  he  now  repented 
of  the  crime,  and  implored  the  Duke's 
pardon."  James,  no  less  pleased  than 
surprised  by  the  confession,  forgave 
Bendey;  and  then,  hastening  to  his 
wife,  kissed  and  blessed  her  and  his 
little  ene,  and  publicly  reoogniied  her 


as  his  Duchess.  The  reconciliation 
greatly  irritated  Queen  Henrietta;  and 
when  the  King  urged  her  to  forgiva 
them,  she  passionately  replied,  '*  Never; 
and  if  you  attempt  to  bnuj^  that  woman 
here,  out  I  go."  Her  miuicioiis  oppo- 
sition, however,  was  short-lived.  Deeply 
impressed  by  the  death-bed  remorse  of 
the  Princess  of  Orange,  and  urged  by 
the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  Frencn  Mi- 
nister, Mazarin,  who  was  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate Anne's  father,  the  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  Henrietta — she  was  about  to 
proceed  to  France — sent  for  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York,  and  gave  them 
her  blessing.  On  the  festival  of  the  New 
Tear,  January  the  first,  1661,  but  two 
days  after  the  burial  of  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  in  the  Stuart  vault,  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  she  publicly  recognised  them 
at  Whitehall.  Pepys  says,  **  To-day, 
January  the  first,  Mr.  Moore  and  I  went 
to  Mr.  Pierce's  in  our  way,  seeing  the 
Duke  of  York  bring  his  lady  to-day,  to 
wait  upon  the  Queen-mother,  the  first 
time  that  ever  she  did  since  that  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  Queen-mother  is  said  to 
receive  her  now  with  much  respect  and 
love."  On  the  same  day,  Henrietta 
gave  audience  to  Lord  Clarendon,  the 
father  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  when 
mutual  apologies  were  exchanged,  and  a 
reconciliation  eflfected  between  the  long- 
estranged  Queen  and  Chancellor.  The 
next  day,  the  Queen,  dreading  lest  her 
best-beloved  child,  the  Princess  Henri- 
etta Maria,  should  fall  a  prey  to  the 
small-pox,  removed  with  her  to  Hampton 
Court;  and  so  soon  as  the  Parliament 
had  settled  upon  the  princess  forty  thou- 
sand jacobuses,*  byway  of  portion,  and 
twenty  thousand  as  a  present,  proceeded 
with  her,  under  the  escort  of  the  King  in 
person,  to  Portsmouth,  and  there  em- 
barked with  her  for  France,  on  board 
the  London,  one  of  the  finest  ships  iu 
the  royal  navy,  on  the  ninth  of  January, 
1661.  The  vessel  sailed  with  a  fair 
wind;  but,  as  usual  with  the  Queen 
when  at  sea,  a  series  of  misfortimes 
followed.  "  This  day,  January  the 
eleventh,     says  Pepys,   "comes    news 

*  Gold  coins  of  the  value  of  tventj-iive 
shillings  each,  sterlingi  struck  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  First. 
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graceful  intimacy  between  Charles  and 
the  two  actresses,  Mrs.  Davis  and  Nell 
Gwynn,  and  by  the  latter  being  appointed 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  chamber  to 
Queen  Eatherine. 

In  September,  1666,  burst  forth  that 
terrible  conflagration  known  in  history 
as  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  and  to 
which  many  writers  believe  we  owe  the 
complete  extinction  of  the  plague.  It 
originated  about  two  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  the  second  of  September,  at  a 
bakehouse  in  Puddin?  Lane,  near  Fish 
Street  Hill,  a  confined  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis, whicli  then  consisted  only  of 
narrow  lanes  and  passages,  and  houses 
principally  of  wood  or  lath  and  plaster, 
and  filled  with  tar,  oil,  ropes,  ana  other 
combustible  sliip  stores.  To  these  build- 
ings it  spread  with  a  force  and  rapidity 
which  defied  tlie  power  of  buckets,  ana 
to  add  to  the  misfortune,  the  pipes  from 
the  New  River  were  found  empty,  and 
the  engine  which  raised  water  from  the 
Thames  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  Lord 
Mayor,  who  arrived  at  the  spot  about  an 
hour  after  the  outburst,  was  advised  to 
intercept  the  progress  of  the  flames,  by 
pulling  down  some  of  the  houses ;  but 
he  answered,  **  Lord  !  wliat  can  I  do  ?  I 
am  spent,  people  will  not  obey  me.  I 
have  been  pulling  down  houses,  but  the 
fire  overtakes  us  faster  than  we  can  do 
it.**  liy  eight  in  the  morning  it  had 
reached  London  Bridge,  "  and  there  di- 
viding, left  enough  to  bum  down  all  that 
had  been  erected  on  it  since  the  last 

freat  fire  in  1633,  and  with  the  main 
ody  pressed  forward  into  Thames 
Street,'  which  was  charged  with  com- 
bustible material,  that  augmented  it  very 
considerably,  raging  the  whole  day,  and 
striking  the  inhabitants  with  such  teiTor, 
"  that,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  all  men 
stood  amazed  as  spectators,  only  no  man 
knew  what  remedy  to  apply,  nor  the 
magistrates  what  orders  to  give.**  Eve- 
lyn remarks :  "  The  conflagration  was  so 
universal,  and  the  people  so  astonished, 
that  from  the  beginning,  I  know  not  by 
what  despondency  or  fate,  they  hardly 
stirred  to  quench  it,  so  that  there  was 
nothing  heard  or  seen  but  crying  out 
and  lamentation — running  about  like 
detracted  creatures^  without  at  idl  at* 


tempting  to  save  even  their  goods^-sndi 
a  strange  consternation  there  was  upoa 
them.*'  The  confla^ation,  which  it 
first  took  an  easterly  direction, proceeded 
so  rapidly,  that  to  prevent  it  reaehinc 
the  lower,  several  bouses  were  pulled 
down.  Hut  the  **  bright  flame,"  which 
had  raged  in  that  direction  all  Mon- 
day, in  the  night  took  other  courses. 
The  wind  changed,  and  blew  with  bo 
great  and  irresistible  violence,  that  it 
scattered  the  fire  from  pursuing  the  line 
that  it  was  in,  with  all  its  K;rce,  fmd 
spread  it  over  the  city,  so  that  they  iriio 
went  late  to  bed  at  a  g^reat  distance 
from  any  place  where  the  fire  jwe- 
vailed,  were  awakened  before  morning 
with  their  own  house  being  in  a 
flame.  On  Monday,  Gracech  urch  Street, 
and  part  of  Lombard  Street,  and  Fen- 
church  Street,  were  in  flames ;  the  fire 
then  was  burning  in  the  form  of  a  bow^* 
"  a  dreadful  bow,**  says  the  Rev.  T. 
Yincent,  '*  such  as  mine  eyes  never  had 
before  seen.'*  The  night  of  Monday 
was  more  dreadful  than  the  preceding 
one.  The  destroying  element,  after 
spreading  westward  ^ong  the  bank  of 
the  Thames,  as  far  as  Quecnhithe*  and 
in  a  parallel  direction  to  Comhill  and 
the  Royal  Exchange,  and  northward  to 
Dowgate  and  Watling  Street,  divided 
itself  into  four  branches,  which  united 
in  one  ^eat  flame  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Chcapside.  On  Tuesday  the  whole  of 
that  street  was  in  flames,  and  the  fire 
was  seen  leaping  from  house  to  house 
and  street  to  street,  a  great  distance  one 
from  the  other.  The  impetuous  flamee 
now  reached  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  ''  the 
stones  of  which,"  says  Evelyn,  "flew 
like  granados,  melting  leaa,  ronning 
down  the  streets  in  a  stream,  and  the 
very  pavements  glowing  with  a  fiery  red- 
ness so  as  no  horse  nor  man  was  able  to 
tread  on  them,  and  the  demolition  had 
stopped  all  the  passages,  so  that  no  help 
could  be  applied."  The  neighbouring 
streets  shared  the  same  fate,  and  the 
scene  was  appalling.  "All  the  sky," 
proceeds  the  author  just  quoted,  "  waf 
of  a  fiery  aspect,  like  tlie  top  of  a  burn- 
ing oven,  and  the  lieht  seen  for  about 
forty  miles  round  for  many  nights. 
God  grant  may  eyes  may  never  bSiold 
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Ae  like,  now  Beeing  aboat  ten  thousand 
knises  all  in  one  lame,  the  noise  and 
oracking,  and  thunder  of  the  impetuous 
iimes,  the  shrieking  of  women  and 
children,  the  hurry  of  people,  the  fiill  of 
towers,  houses,  and  cnurches,  was  like 
an  hideous  storm ;  and  the  air  all  about 
to  hot  and  inflamed,  that  at  last  one 
was  not  able  to  approach  it,  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  stand  still  and  let  the 
flames  bum  on,  which  they  did,  for  near 
two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth. 
The  clouds  of  smoke  were  dismal,  and 
reached  upon  computation  near  eighty 
miles  in  length.  Thus  I  left  it  this 
afternoon,  bearing  a  resemblance  of 
Sodom  on  the  last  day :  London  was, 
but  is  no  more." 

But  the  devouring  element  still  con- 
tinued to  leap  from  bouse  to  house,  and 
street  to  street,  with  lawless  power ;  on 
the  day  and  night  of  Tuesday,  sweeping 
away  Ludgate  Hill,  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
the  Inner  Temple ;  when  the  Court  at 
Whitehall,  in  alarm,  caused  several 
houses  to  be  blown  up  with  gunpowder, 
a  pUm  which  saved  the  palace  and  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  wnich,  if  adopted 
at  the  commencement  of  tlie  conflagra- 
tion, as  suggested  by  some  seamen,  might 
haTC  sav^  half  the  City  ;  but  this, 
''some  tenacious  and  avaricious  men, 
aldermen  and  others,  would  not  permit, 
because  their  houses  must  have  been  the 
first."  On  ^yednesday  morning,  the 
wind,  which  before  blew  a  hurricane, 
was  hashed  to  a  dead  calm,  the  fire  was 
■tayed,  and  a  remnant  of  London  was 
nyed.  The  first  effectual  check  that  the 
fire  encountered,  was  the  brick  build- 
ings of  the  Temple,  which  were  only 
partly  consumed ;  and  although  the  fire 
Droke  out  again  there  on  Thursday 
ereniuff,  the  Buke  of  York  effectually 
rtojpped  its  progiess,  by  blowing  up  the 
neighbouring  houses.  According  to  the 
oflknal  gazette  of  the  fire,  it  laid  waste 
four  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres,  and 
was  finally  stopped  *^  at  the  Temple 
Church,  near  Holbom  Bridge,  [Giltspur 
Street,  Smithficld],  Cripplegate,  near  the 
lower  end  of  Coleman  Street,  at  the  end 
of  Basinghall  Street,  at  the  upper  end 
of  Bishopsgate  Street  and  Leadenhall 
Street,  at  &e  Standard,  in  Comhili,  at 


the  Church  in  Fenchurch  Street,  near 
Clothworkers*  Hall,  in  Union  Lane,  at 
the  middle  of  Mark  Lane,  and  at  the 
Tower  Dock."  Of  the  six-and-twenty 
wards,  it  utterly  destroyed  fifuen,  and 
left  eight  others  shattered  and  half 
burnt.  It  consumed  four  hundred 
streets,  thirteen  tiiousand  two  hundred 
dwelling-houses,  eighty-nine  churches, 
numerous  chapels,  four  of  the  City  gates, 
the  greater  part  of  Guildhull,  and 
numerous  public  buildings,  hospitals, 
schools,  libraries,  and  other  stately  edi- 
fices. It  is  calculated  that  the  proi)erty 
I  destroyed  could  not  be  less  tnau  ten 
millions  sterling. 

Meanwhile,  to  aggravate  the  distrcis 
of  the  ruined  citizens,  the  most  alarm- 
ing reports  were  spread.     **  It  was  said, 
and  believed,  that  men  had  been  seen 
throwins^  fire-balls  into  houses  as  they 
passed  through  the  streets,  and  that  the 
French   and  the  Dutcli   had  combined 
with  the  republicans  and  the  papists  to 
destroy  the  city.     These  absurd  stories 
increased  the  general  confusion  and  ter- 
ror, and  those  who  were  laudably  la- 
bouring to  extinguish  the  flames,  or  hur- 
ryino^  away  with  their  families  and  goods 
to  places  of  safety,  were  obstructed  by 
the  flight  of  cowards  from  the  imagi- 
nary massacre,  and  the  march  of  the 
brave,  who  took  up  arms  to  oppose  the 
murderers,  and  maltreat  every  foreigner 
and  papist  they  met  with.    The  most 
mischievous  of  these  reports  was  circu- 
lated on  the  "Wednesday  night ;  word 
was   conveyed  to  the  distressed   inha- 
bitants  lying  in  tents  in   the    neigh- 
bouring fields,  that  "  the  French  were 
coming  armed    aeainst  them,  to    cut 
their  throats,  and  spoil  them  of  what 
they  had  saved  out  of  the  fire. '  Despair 
roused  the  citizens,  and,  fired  with  in- 
dignation, they  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves ;  but  the  coming  morning  dispelled 
their  fears,   and  brought  with  it  the 
joyous    prospect    that    the    fire    was 
effectually  quenched,  and  that  no  more 
calamity  threatened  them.     The  King 
and  the  Duke  of  York  took  an  active 
part  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
flames.   **  It  is  not,  indeed,  imaginable," 
says  Evelyn,   *^how  extraordinary  the 
vigilance  and  activity  of  the  King  and 
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the  Duke  was,  eyen  labouring  in  penon, 
and  being  present  to  command  order, 
reward,  or  encourage  workmen."  To 
this  energy,  and  to  a  corresponding 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  magistracy 
and  the  train  bands,  must  be  attributed 
the  circumstance,  that  so  few  lives  were 
lost,  and  bo  few  robberies  were  com- 
mitted. 

The  conduct  of  the  Queen  on  this 
distressing  occasion  is  no  wherechroni- 
clcd ;  but,  just  after  the  calamity,  it  is  re- 
corded, she  adopted  the  fashion  intro- 
duced by  two  of  her  maids  of  hcmour, 
which  IS  thus  described  by  Pepys : — 
"  Walking  in  the  galleries  at  Whitehall, 
I  find  the  mdics  of  honour  dressed  in  their 
riding  garbs,  with  coats  and  doublets  with 
deep  skirts,  just  for  all  the  world  like 
mine,  and  buttoned  their  doublets  up 
the  breast,  with  perriwigs  and  with  hats ; 
so  that  only  for  the  long  petticoat  drug- 
ging under  their  nien'ti  coats,  nobody 
could  take  them  for  women  in  any  puint 
whiitever.  It  was  an  odd  sight,  and  a 
sight  that  did  not  please  me.'*  In  Oc- 
tODur,  the  writer  we  have  just  quoted 
says,  "  Pierce  tells  me  that  I^dy  Castle- 
maine  is  again  about  to  become  a  mother, 
and  that  the  King  still  intrigues  with 
Frances  Stuart,  who,  he  says,  is  a  most 
good-natured  lady.  This  day  the  King 
begins  to  put  on  his  vest,  and  I  did  see  ; 
several  persons  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  Commons  too,  great  courtiers*  who 
arc  in  it,  being  a  long  cassock  close  to 
the  body  of  black  cloth,  pinked  with 
white  silk  under  it,  and  a  coat  OTer  it, 
and  the  legs  ruffled  with  black  riband, 
like  a  pigeon's  leg ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
I  wish  the  King  may  keep  it,  for  it  is  a 
very  fine  and  handsome  garment."  "  It, 
howcFer,"  remarks  Evelyn,  "was  too 
good  to  hold ;  we  coidd  not  leave  the 
monsieur's  vanities  long,  so  again  re- 
turned to  the  fashions  of  France."  About 


thia  time,  Katherine,  having  aamallineil- 
turned  foot,  endeavoured  to  introdoee 
dresses  with  short  skirts ;  hot  her  effort 
to  set  the  foshion,  like  that  of  the  King^s, 
completely  failed.  The  Court  beauties 
being  tall  and  graceful  in  figure^  they 
preferred  wearing  flowing  draperies 
and  all  other  ladies  imitated  their 
example. 

This  year  the  Queen^s  birth -day  wis 
celebrated  by  a  grand  ball  at  Whitenall ; 
and  the  court  being  still  in  mourning 
for  her  Majesty's  mother,  leave  was 
given  to  wear  silver  and  white  lace  on 
that  day.  Pepys,  who  clambered  up  to 
a  loft,  where  with  much  trouble  be 
could  view  the  imposing  spectacle,  sats, 
"  Anon,  the  house  grew  full,  the  candles 
were  lighted,  and  the  King  and  Queen 
and  all  the  ladies  sat.  It  was  indeed  a 
glorious  sight  to  see  Frances  Stuart  in 
black  and  white  luee,  and  her  head  and 
shoulders  dressed  in  diamonds  and  the 
like,  many  great  ladies  more,  only  the 
Queen  none  ;  and  the  Eling  in  his  rieh 
vest  of  rich  silk  and  silver  trimming,  as 
the  Duke  of  York  and  all  the  dancers 
wore  some  of  cloth  of  silver,  and  others 
of  other  sorts,  exceeding  rich.  Presently, 
after  the  King  was  come  in,  he  tooktlie 
Queen,  and  about  fourteen  more  couple 
there  were,  and  began  the  bratisUs.  * 
*  *  After  the  bransles,  then  to  a 
eoraut,  and  now  and  then  a  French 
dance ;  only  Mrs.  Stuart  danced  mighty 
finely,  and  many    French    dances,  es- 

Sccially  one  the  King  called  the  '  new 
ancc,'  which  was  vciy  pretty;  but, 
upou  the  whole,  the  dancing  of  itself 
was  not  extraordinary  pleasing,  al- 
though the  clothes  and  sight  of  the 
persons  were,  indeed,  worth  my  coming, 
being  never  likely  to  see  more  gallantry 
while  I  live,  if  I  should  come  twenty 
times.  About  twelve  at  night  it  broke 
up. 


CHAPTER   III. 

^all  of  Clarendon — KiUigrew  reproves  the  King — Castlemaine  created  Duekesi  of 
Cleveland — Buckingham  offers  to  kidnap  the  Queen — Her  divorce  prt^etUd — A 
precedent  established — Charles  refuses  to  dissolve  his  tnarriage — Her  interview  with 
the  Duchess  of  Orleam — The  Duchess  of  Fortsmouth — Frolic  at  Saffron  Wfdden 
Fair — Tea--SJiaftesburif's  fuiile  efforts  to  divorce  Katherine — Arrived  of  the 
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J)«at*H  qfMmKrm—SiAeme  ta  mJUfytki  Qium't  mrrirngt—T^ukplafdiarm, 
mta*d  fomtt  lit  Qmm  and  aOtri,  trtaUi  a  giiarai  pmit—At  kngth  i/Kcitd 
iy  lit  King  MMmtf  damlvitif  Fariumml. 

OB  tome  tims  it  had 

been  ramonrad  that 

tbe  Sing  pn^sctcd 

•  divorcs  from  the 

Qaeen,  with  a  new 

to    man;   Frances 

Stnatt.     Clanndon 

pnt  &ilh  in  the  ra- 
deeplf  offended  the  enam- 

sien,  DjprflTEJling  upon  the 

Dnke  of  Kichmond  to  tmarj  the  fair 
ladf.      The    enemies  af    the  luckless 
minister  took  adrantage  of  the  circuoi- 
■tance  to  luise  a  popular  cr 
him,     ThiT  painted  on  the  f 
maniiou  a  large  gibbet,  with  t 
ing  epigrani  beneath  it : — 


JaA  on  aeconnt  of  the  tliitdless  mai- 
riage  of  the  King,  wrote — 
■r.ad1de>>qaKiiK*te, 
Oni  SoTflnlen'i  TP&ts, 

Butthede^LlukaHrde, 
And  the  bishDp  bealdOr 
WbDsuula  bar  bona  of  tall  boDe." 

Katherine,  baUeringthat  Qiechancel- 
lor  autrered  persecution  chiefly  on  her 
•ceonnt,  exerted  all  her  power  in  his 
bdial(|  hnt  without  eSect,  sod  in  the 
and  he  was  banished  the  country.  For 
kpeiiad  after  the  fall  of  Clarendon,  we 
MM  BO  more  of  tbe  Quepn'i  divorce. 
The  King,  who  condescended  to  dance 
with  her  at  a  masked  ball  at  Whitehall, 
in  April,  1667.  continued  to  lead  a 
worthless, pmfiigate  lilb.  "Mr. Pierce," 
•ajB  Fepys,  "did  tellmeaaagreat  truth, 
M  being  told  to  him  hy  Mr.  Abraham 
Cowley,  the  poet,  who  was  by  and  heard 
it,  tbtt  Tom  Killigrew  should  publiclj 
tall  the  King,  that  his  matters  were 
oomitig  into  a  very  ill  >tato,  but  that  yet 
fbere  was  a  way  to  help  all.  Buys  he : — 
'There  is  a  good,  honest, able  man,  that 
I  could  name,  that  if  your  Majesty 
would  employ,  and  comniand  to  see  aU 
thingi  weu  executed,  all  things  would 
toon  be  mended  ;  and  this  is  one  Charles 


Stoart,  who  now  spends  his  time  in 
employing  bis  lips  about  the  Court; 
but  if  you  would  give  hint  this  employ. 
ment,  ho  were  the  fittest  man  in  th« 
world  to  perform  iL'  This,  he  sayi,  is 
most  true ;  but  the  King,  instead  of  pro- 
fiting by  it,  lays  all  business  aside,  uud 
attends  to  nothing  but  hii  pleasures, 
which  is  a  Borrotvful  considerutiau." 

Another  linie  Mr.  Killigrew  paid  bis 
MojestyaTieit  in  his  private  npartmenls, 
habited  like  a  pilgrim  who  was  bent  OD 
a  long  journey.  The  King,  surprised  at 
tbe  oilility  of  his  appeurance,  immedi- 
ately asked  him  what  wiis  the  meaning 
of  it,  and  whither  he  was  going.  "To 
hell,"  bluntly  answered  tJie  wsg,  "  Pry- 
thec,  what  eau  your  errand  be  to  that 
nioee  f "  demanded  the  King,  "  To  fetch 
buck  Oliver  Cromwell,"  njoined  bo, 
"that  he  may  take  some  care  of  the 
affairs  of  England,  for  hi.s  successor  takes 
none  at  ail.  .It  was  about  this  period 
tlint  a  court  wit  wrote  un  the  chumbcr 
duor  of  Charles  II.— 


Lady  Costlemaine'^  influence  still  con- 
tinued. At  a  court  masquerade,  sbo, 
to  outshine  the  Quein,  oppeiired  in 
jewels,  valued  at  forty  tboosund 
pounds.  Tbe  King,  about  this 
time,  "  paid  thirty  thousand  pounds  to 
clear  her  debts,"  and,  to  gratify  her 
vanity,  created  her  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, with  reiersion  to  Charles  and 
George  Filiroy,  her  children  by  him. 
At  her  earnest  entreaty,  he  retcased 
from  the  Tower,  and  took  again  into 
faionr  the  unprincipled  Einekingham, 
who  now  strenuously  advised  him  to  put 
away  his  Queen,  whose  repeated  mis- 
camogcs  proved  that  she  wus  incapable 
of  bearinghimanheir.  Buckingham  bad 
offered  to  steal  her  M^eaty  away,  and 
convey  her  lo  a  distant  region,  where 
she  would  bo  well  cared  for,  and  never 
more  heard  of.  Charles  rejected  the 
project  with  horror,  but  he  listened  with 
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more  attention  to  the  suggestion  that  lie 
should  take  another  wife.  He  even 
consulted  lawyers  and  divines ;  and  Dr. 
Gilbert  Burnet,  author  of  the  **  llistory 
of  the  Reformation,"  and  other  works, 
in  two  treatises,  entitled  **  Solution  of 
the  Two  Cases  of  Conscience,  one  touching 
Polygamy,  the  other  Divorce  ;**  decided 
that,  according  to  Scripture,  barrenness 
in  the  woman  furnished,  in  certain  cases, 
a  lawful  cause  for  polygamy  or  divorce. 
The  promising  state  of  tlie  Queen,  how- 
ever, prevented  further  proceedings,  till 
the  hopes  of  her  giving  an  heir  to  Eng- 
land again  proved  delusive,  when 
Charles  seriously  contemplated  being 
divorced  from  her ;  and,  as  no  case  could 
be  found  in  which  a  divorce  had  been 
pronounced,  pending  the  lives  of  the 
parties*  where  such  parties  had  been 
previously  legally  married,  Buckingham 
undertook  to  create  a  precedent.  "  Ladv 
Ross,"  says  the  learned  Dr.  Lingara, 
*'  had  long  lived  in  adultery ;  she  had 
been  separated  from  her  husband  by  a 
sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical  judge,  and 
her  children,  by  her  paramour,  had  been 
declared  illegitimate  by  act  of  parlia 
ment.  A  more  favourable  case  could 
hardly  be  wished  for,  and  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced into  the  upper  house  to  enable 
Lord  Ross  to  marry  again.  Its  object 
instantly  transpired,  and  the  royal 
brotlicrs  exerted  all  their  influence, 
the  King  to  support  the  Duke  of  York 
to  ojppose  the  bill.  The  latter  not  only 
obtained  the  votes  of  his  friends  and  de- 
pendents ;  but,  as  the  question  involved 
a  point  of  doctrine  respecting  the  indis- 
solubility of  marriage,  lie  was  joined  by 
all  the  bishops,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  Durham  and  Chester,  by  the 
Catholic  peers,  and  by  such  of  the  Pro- 
testant peers  as  deemed  it  proper  to  fol- 
low, on  theological  grounds,  the  opinion 
of  the  prelates.  The  second  reading 
was  carried  by  only  a  small  majority ; 
before  the  third  reading,  Charles  adopted 
a  measure  to  animate  his  friends,  which 
surprised  both  the  house  and  the  nation. 
One  morning  he  suddenly  entered,  took 
his  seat  on  the  throne,  and  desired  the 
lords  to  proceed  as  if  he  were  not 
present,  for  he  came  only  to  renew  a 
custom  which  his  immediate  predeces- 


sors had  allowed  to  fall  Into  desnetndt, 
that  of  attending  their  debates.  Jamei, 
who  saw  the  motive  of  bis  brother,  wai 
stimulated  to  more  active  exertions  ;  and 
when,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  March, 
1670,  the  third  reading  was  carrM 
against  him  by  a  majority  of  two; 
entered  his  protest  on  the  jonnial8|m 
which  he  was  followed  by  thirtem  sgiaii' 
tual  and  fifteen  temporal  peers.  Rock- 
ingham triumphed,  and  yet  he  gained 
nothing  by  the  rictory.  He  served  a 
fickle  and  uncertain  master,  who  changed 
his  resolution  according  to  the  impolie 
of  the  moment.  Charles  had  entertained 
with  pleasure  the  project  of  divorce,  so 
long  as  its  accomplishment  appeajnsd 
distant ;  but  when  the  effort  was  to  be 
made,  his  sense  of  justice,  perhaps  his 
good  nature,  assumed  the  ascenuanej, 
and  ho  refused  to  avail  himself  of 
the  benefit,  to  the  prejudice  of  an  un^ 
protected  and  unoffending  female.  The 
precedent,  however,  has  not  been  lost  to 
posterity ;  and  the  permission  to  many 
again,  which  was,  in  this  instaoee* 
granted  to  Lord  Ross,  forms  the  autho- 
rity for  the  similar  permission,  which 
has  since  been  regularly  inserted  in  IhUs 
of  divorce." 

Whilst  these  plots  were  in  lu^tatioii, 
Eatherine  surprised  the  world  by  aa 
imitation  of  the  King  and  his  gay  crew, 
plunging  into  all  the  mad  rev^  of  thil 
Court,  attending  theatres  and  masquei^ 
ades»  and  ^oing  about  in  masks  and 
other  disguises  in  quest  of  gay  scenes 
and  mirthful  adventures.  In  May 
1670,  she  had  the  pleasure  of  makiiig 
the  acquaintance  of  Charles's  sister, 
Henrietta  Maria,  Duchess  of  Orleans; 
the  interview  took  place  at  Dofer, 
whither  the  Duchess  had  come  to  con- 
clude the  long-pending  secret  treaty  be- 
tween Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  King  . 
Charles.  By  one  of  the  articles  of  this 
degrading  treaty,  Charles  undertook  to 
publicly  profess  himself  a  Catholic,  and 
by  another,  he  was  rendered  a  pensioner 
of  France.  He  knew  that  Louis  had 
bribed  the  leading  personages  of  the 
English  Court,  and  hfui  handMmdypaid 
the  more  potent  of  the  republican  pai^ 
to  incite  their  countrymen  to  rebttUoa, 
and  being  extrayagant  and  indoluity  hf 
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preferred  receiving  from  a  foreign  power 
supplies  which  Ins  own  subjects  would 
hare  g^udg^ngly  granted,  or  perhaps 
boldly  refused.  A  few  weeks  after  ber 
iHom  to  France,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
itied,  and,  in  the  subsequent  NoTcmber, 
the  King  sent  for  her  &Yourite,  Made- 
moiKlle  QuerouaiUe ;  forced  the  Queen 
to  accept  her  as  one  of  her  maids  of 
honour,  and  soon  after  made  her  one  of 
his  mistresses.  '*I  saw  that  famous 
beauty,  Mademoiselle  QuerouaiUe,"  re- 
marks ETelyn,  '*  and,  in  my  opinion,  she 
ii  of  a  childish,  simple,  and  baby  face." 
She  became  one  of  Charles's  most  ra- 
pacious, extravagant  ladies,  and  after 
bearing  him  a  son,  was  created  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth.  Her  splendid  apart- 
ments at  Whitehall,  were  furnished  with 
'*  ten  times  the  glory  and  richness  of  the 
Qaeen*s,  with  massive  services  of  plate, 
and  whole  tables  and  stands  of  incredi- 
ble value." 

On  the  thirty^first  of  March,  1671, 
the  Duchess  of  York  died  at  St  James's, 
having  been  the  mother  of  eieht  cbil- 
dnm,  of  whom  only  two  £iughtcrs 
reached  maturity,  Mary  and  Anne,  both 
afterwards  Queens  of  England.  The 
Queen  was  present  at  her  death,  ^'  but 
•he  did  not,"  as  Burnet  asserts,  '*  pre- 
vent Blandford,  her  Protestant  confessor, 
from  administering  the  sacrament  to 
her  •"  for  the  Duke,  who  was  in  an  ad- 
joining apartment,  informed  him,  that 
^'■he  had  embraced  the  Catholic  faith, 
and,  on  that  account,  he  contented  him- 
self with  making  her  a  short  Christian 
exhortation."  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
notes  to  Dryden^s  works,  remarks,  that 
^Katherines  gpreatest  fault  was,  her 
being  educated  a  Catholic ;  her  greatest 
mirfortune,  bearing  the  King  no  chil- 
dren ;  her  greatest  foible,  an  excessive 
love  of  dancing ;"  another  of  her  weak- 
nesses, one  may  add  was  a  love  of  frolic, 
which  occasionally  led  her  to  forget  her 
dignity,  and  get  into  rather  awkward 
scrapes.  When  her  Majesty,  with  the 
King  and  the  Court,  was  being  ma«^ni- 
ficently  entertained  at  Audley  End,  in 
September,  1671,  she  and  the  Duchesses 
df  Richmond  and  Buckingham  went 
disguistMl  as  rustics  to  Saffron  Wulden 
fiur,  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  they  so 


overdid  their  diseuises,  that  the  real 
rustics,  believing  tuem  to  be  a  company 
of  strolling  players,  followed  them  in  a 
crowd,  'llie  Queen  went  into  a  booth 
to  purchase  a  pair  of  yellow  stockings 
for  her  sweetheart ;  one  of  the  customfirs 
there  recognised  her,  and  immediately 
the  whole  fair  crowded  to  gaze  on  her, 
and  forced  her  and  her  party  to  ride 
back  in  dismay  to  Audley  End,  as  fust  as 
their  horses  would  carry  them,  with  a 
host  of  rude  horsemen  behind  them,  all 
eager  ^Ho  get  as  much  gape  as  they 
could."  Some  writers  assert  that,  that 
sober  beverage  tea,  was  first  brought  to 
England  by  Katherine  of  Braganza; 
and,  although  this  must  be  an  error,  as, 
twenty  months  before  her  arrival  in 
England,  Pepys  entered  in  his  Diary,  "  I 
did  send  for  a  cup  of  tea,  a  China  drink, 
of  which  I  never  had  drunk  before ; "  she 
was  certainly  the  first  tea-drinking 
Queen  of  England.  She  commended 
Its  use,  and  Waller,  in  his  complimentary 
poem  on  her  marriage,  says  :— 

''  The  best  of  Queens,  and  best  of  herbs,  we 
owe 
To  tliat  bold  nation  who  the  way  did  show. 
To  the  far  region,  where  the  suu  doth  rise, 
Whose  rich  productions  we  so  justly  prize." 

In  1671,  the  Queen  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Newmarket  races;  but 
took  no  ^art  in  the  rude,  riotous  pro- 
ceedings, m  which  he  and  his  profligate 
associates,  men  and  women,  then  in- 
dulged. She,  it  appears,  had  but  little 
taste  for  the  polite  arts :  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture,  owe  nothing  to 
her  Queenly  patronage ;  and,  althouo^h 
entranced  by  the  operatic  music  of  Italy, 
she  found  no  charm  in  the  matchless 
compositions  of  the  transcendent  Pur- 
cell,  or  in  the  soul-stirring  music  in 
Macbeth. 

In  1673,  the  new  Lord  Cliancellor, 
Shaftesbury,  without  even  consulting 
the  King,  appointed  a  day  for  it  to  be 
moved  in  the  Commons, — "  that  for  the 
security  of  the  established  religion,  the 
Parliament  should  request  his  Majesty 
to  divorce  Queen  Katherine,  and  wed  a 
Protestant  consort;"  but,  before  the 
day  arrived,  it  was  named  to  Charles, 
and  he  so  promptly  and  forcibly  nega- 
tived it,  that  his  profligate  ministers  did 
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not  molest  the  Queen  again  for  aboat 
five  years.  In  1675,  the  Queen  was 
alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  the  celebrated 
Ilortt-nsia  Mancini,  Duchess  of  Maza* 
rin.  She  came  to  England  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intrigues  of  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth's  enemies,  who  hoped 
that  the  revival  of  the  King's  passion  for 
his  "  old  love,"  might  destroy  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  reigning  favourite. 
Charles  gave  her  a  pension  of  four 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  a  residence 
at  Chelsea ;  but  she  neglected  her  game, 
and  by  engaging  in  another  amour,  de- 
feated the  object  for  which  she  came  to 
Entj^land. 

Katherinc  was  present  at  the  marriage 
of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  to  the 
Duke  of  York's  eldest  daughter,  Mary, 
at  Whitehall,  on  the  fourth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1G77;  she  danced  at  the  bridal  ball, 
and  took  part  iu  the  gorgeous  festivity 
that  marked  the  occasion,  but  she  did 
60  witlj  a  heavy  heart.  For  more  than 
five  years  the  King  had  so  completely 
witlidrawn  himself  from  her  company, 
that  he  ceased  to  live  with  her,  and  now 
he  rarely,  if  ever,  spoke  to  her,  except 
in  public.  About  this  time,  Shaftesbury, 
perceiving  the  paternal  fondness  of 
Charles  for  his  natural  son,  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  resolved  to,  at  one  stroke, 
set  him  up  as  a  competitor  for  the 
crown,  in  opposition  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  nullifjr  the  Queen's  marriage. 
He  hinted  to  his  Majesty,  that  if  he 
would  acknowledge  he  had  privately 
married  Lucy  Walters,  the  mother  of 
Monmouth,  witnesses  could  be  procured 
to  confirm  it  with  their  testimony.  But 
Charles,  heavy  as  his  failings  were, 
being  too  proud  and  honourable  to  dis- 
own his  lawful  wife,  and  unjustly  de- 
prive his  brother  of  his  right  of  succes- 
sion, by  bribery  and  perjury,  answered 
with  indignation: — "Much  as  I  love 
the  Duke,  I  would  rather  see  him  hanged 
at  Tyburn,  than  own  him  for  my  legiti- 
mate son ;"  and,  shortly  afterwards,  he, 
to  punish  Shaftesbury  lor  his  du[>licity 
and  treachery,  caused  him  to  be  ejecUd 
from  the  Privy  Council — an  act  which 
80  annoyed  the  haughty  minister,  that 
he  joined  the  opposition;  and  in  the 
hope,  it  is  said,  ot  bringing  the  Queen 


and  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  block,  set 
afloat,  or,  what  seems  more  probable, 
supported,  and,  after  a  period,  urged 
forward,  the  horrible  imposture  known 
as  the  Popish  or  Jesuits'  plot.*  This 
plot,  forged  by  Titus  Oates,  Dr.  Tonge, 
and  a  chemist  named  Kirbj,  was  opened 
by  Kirby  accosting  the  King  as  lie  wss 
walking  in  St.  James's  Park^  and,  in  an 
under  tone,  begging  his  Majesty  not  to 
separate  from  the  company,  oecausc  his 
life  was  in  danger.  The  sdarming  intel- 
ligence led  to  an  interview  in  the  even- 
ing, when  Tonge  attended  with  a  writ- 
ten statement,  known  in  history  as 
**  The  Narrative ;"  setting  forth  that  the 
Jesuits  in  London  had  organized  a  con- 
spiracy to  murder  the  King,  destroy 
London  by  fire,  and  subvert  by  force  the 
Protestant  religion ;  and  was  referred  by 
Charles,  who  put  no  faith  in  his  im- 
probable talc,  to  the  Lord  Treasurer. 
Danby,  at  this  period,  suspected  that 
the  Parliament,  which  was  about  to 
meet,  would  impeach  him  of  high  trea- 
son for  his  ministerial  misdoings. 
Nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  avert 
the  blow,  than  the  agitation  which, 
with  management,  might  be  produced  by 
this  sham  popish  plot ;  besides,  he  se- 
cretly hated  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
Duke  had  lately  embraced  the  Catholie 
faith,  and  the  measure  would,  doubtlcsL 
add  to  his  unpopularity;  these,  and 
other  considerations,  induced  theV  crafty 
minister  to  countenance  the  conspirators, 
and  magnify  their  improbable  state- 
ments. Kut  when  he  requested  to  lay 
"  the  Narrative"  before  the  Privy  Coiio* 
cil,  Charles  hastily  exclaimed : — '*  Na 
not  even  before  my  brother ;  it  would 
only  create  alarm,  and  may,  perhaps, 
put  the  design  of  murdering  me  into 
the  head  of  some  individual,  who,  others 
wise,  would  never  have  entertained  sneh 
a  thought."  Finding  his  pretended 
discovery  slighted  by  the  Kng,  aad 
distrusting  the  intentions  of  the  oonneil, 
Oates,  to  compel  public  attention  to  the 
subiect,  went  hetore  Sir  Edmondbniy 
G  odfrey,  and  made  affidavit  to  the  trath  of 

*  Want  of  space  compels  ua  to  eonflne  oar 
details  of  this  pretended  plot  to  the  attempts 
of  Oates  and  his  patrons,  and  aoeomplieestal 
crime,  to  fix  the  charge  of  treason  and  miuriif 
on  the  Queen  and  her  oervaats* 
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"  the  Narratiye,"  and  denounced  certain 
persons  ns  conspirators.  One  of  the  de- 
Boanoed  was  Godfrey's  friend,  Coleman. 
Godfrey,  in  alarm,  instantly  wrote, 
waning  him  of  his  danger;  and  he, 
withoat  a  moment's  delay,  rerealed  the 
secret  to  the  Dnke  of  York,  who,  he- 
lieTinff  the  plot  to  be  devised  a^inst 
himself,  prerailcd  on  the  King  to  insti- 
tate  a  strict  inquiry  as  to  the  trnth  or 
ftlsehood  of  the  informer's  statements. 
Gates  was  now  called  before  the  council, 
and  the  assurance  with  which  he  deli- 
vered his  long,  thriUin«^  narrative,  im- 
TOscd  on  many  of  his  hearers ;  but  the 
King  and  the  Duke  of  York  were  more 
than  cYcr  convinced  of  the  imposition. 
Charles  desired  Outes  to  describe  Don 
John,  to  whom  he  pretended  he  had 
been  introduced  at  Madrid ;  and,  without 
hesitation,  he  replied  that,  **he  was  a 
tall,  spare,  and  swarthy  man."  The 
King  turned  to  his  brother,  and  smiled, 
for  both  knew,  from  personal  acquaint- 
aace,  that  Don  John  was  low  of  stature, 
oorpnlent,  and  fair  of  complexion.  '*  And 
where,**  said  Charles,  "  md  you  see  La 
Chaise,  the  French  Kind's  confessor,  pay 
down  tbe  ten  thousand  pounds  which 
yon  have  jnst  stated  he  subscribed,  in 
furtherance  of  the  i)lot?'*  '^In  the 
house  of  the  Jesuits,  close  to  the 
Louvre,**  boldly  answered  Gates.  '^  Man 
•tive  r*  exclaimed  the  King,  provoked  at 
his  effrontery,  "the  Jesuits  have  no 
house  within  a  mile  of  the  Louvre." 
Gates  had  now  completely  committed 
himself;  but  a  lucky  incident  again 
restored  him  to  something  like  credit 
Coleman's  papers  were  seized,  and 
amongst  them  was  found  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  he  had  sent  to  Father  La 
Chaise,  proposing  that  Louis  should 
Aimish  nim  with  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  employed  in  England,  to 
oqually  further  Uie  interests  of  France 
and  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  letter, 
bo  it  observed,  was  no  proof  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  proclaimed  popish  plot, 
but  simply  an  evidence  that  ne  was  one 
of  the  many  mercenary  agitators  of  that 
period.  Nevertheless,  false  evidence  was 
adduced  against  him ;  he  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  on  the  third  of  December, 
•offered  on  the  scaffold.    In  October, 


whilst  the  King  nnd  Court  were  absent 
on  pleasure,  the  public  excitcni<!nt  was 
increased,  by  a  report  tlint  GmifnT,  be- 
fore whom  Gates  had  made  his  uffl^a^it, 
had  been  murdered  by  the  Jesuits.  He 
had  been  missing  for  nvc  days ;  liis  body 
was  found  in  a  dry  d:tch,  on  Primrose 
Ilill,  resting  on  the  knees,  breast,  and 
left  side  of  the  face,  with  a  sword,  said 
to  be  his  own,  thrust  right  throuofh  it, 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  with  a 
deep  purple  crease  round  the  neck. 
Godfrey's  death  is  to  tlic  present  hour 
involved  in  mystery ;  ho  was  of  a  me- 
lancholic disposition,  and,  as  his  father 
committed  suicide,  some  writers  bcliovo 
that  he  perished  by  his  own  hands; 
others  as  confidentlv  assert  that  he  was 
the  victim  of  the  fabnoiitors  of  tlic  plot ; 
and  the  people,  at  the  time,  insisted 
upon  it,  that  the  Jesuits  had  assassi- 
nated him  ;  and  to  strengthen  this  im- 
pression, his  funenil  was  conducted  with 
extraordinary  pomp  and  magnificence. 
The  minds  of  all  classes  became  so  in- 
flamed, that  the  general  business  of  life 
was  interrupted,  horrible,  but  grossly 
absurd  rumours  were  circulat-ed  nnd 
believed;  and  when  the  public  frenzy 
had  reached  its  height,  all  was  confusion, 
panic,  and  clamour. 

When  the  Parliament  met,  the  houses 
neglected  all  other  business,  to  listen  to 
the  narratives  of  Gates  and  Tonge.  The 
hirelings  of  the  King  of  France  wer« 
stirring  up  all  conceivable  emotion ;  as, 
also,  were  the  emissaries  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who,  with  the  cry  of  "No  Po- 
pery !'*  earnestly  endeavoured  to  procure 
the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York  from 
the  succession.  Danby,  to  avert  his 
impeachment,  joined  lustily  in  the  "  No 
Popery"  cry.  "  lie  fanciea,"  says  James 
tho^  Second,  in  his  Memoirs,  **  that  by 
crying  out  against  popery,  he  should  pass 
for  a  pillar  of  the  Church,  and  ward  the 
blow  which  he  foresaw  was  falling  on 
his  shoulders;  but  my  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, who  soon  found  out  his  drift,  said, 
*Lct  the  Treasurer  cry  as  loud  as  he 
pleases  against  popery,  and  think  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  plot ;  I  will 
cry  a  note  louder,  and  soon  take  his 
place.* "  Shaftesbury  kept  his  word, 
through  his  influence  a  parliamentary 
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GOTDmittee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  matter  to  the  bottom;  when,  the 
popular  party  being  greatly  in  the  ma- 
jority, Oates  was  pronounced  the  suTiour 
of  Ins  country,  rewarded  for  his  infamy 
with  a  pension  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds  per  year,  and  encou- 
raged to  denounce  all  the  Catholic  peers 
who  would  be  likely  to  oppose  the 
condemnation  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Duke  of  York. 

Although,  since  the  pretended  popish 
plot  was  brought  before  the  public,  seve- 
ral persons  had,  on  the  unsupported  evi- 
dence of  Outes,  been  sent  to  prison  and 
interroeated,  no  prosecution  was  insti- 
tuted ;  oecause,  to  establish  the  guilt  of 
the  accused,  the  law  required  the  con- 
current testimony  of  two  witnesses.  The 
first  week  in  November,  this  difficulty 
was  overcome ;  William  Bedloe,  a  felon 
who  had  just  been  discharged  from  New- 
gate, in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  reward, 
protection,  and  free  pardon  offered  by 
royal  proclamation  to  the  discoverer  of 
the  assassins  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey, 
came  forward,  and  declared  \i\)on  oath,that 
the  assassination  had  been  committed  at 
Somerset  House,  where  the  Queen  lived, 
by  Le  Fevre  and  Walsh,  two  Jesuits, 
by  Belasyse,  a  gentleman,  and  by  a  waiter 
in  the  Queen's  chapel,  who  stifled  their 
victim  betwecL  two  pillows;  that  the 
body  lay  for  two  days  on  the  Queen's 
back  stairs ;  that  he  had  been  offered  two 
thousand  guineas  to  assist  in  removing  it, 
and  that  at  last  it  was  carried  away  on 
Monday  niglit  by  three  of  the  Queen's 
people.  Five  oays  afterwards,  he  de- 
posed, "  that  in  tlie  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, he  had  been  offered  four  thousand 
pounds  to  commit  a  murder ;  that  God- 
frey was  inveigled  into  the  court  of 
Somerset  House  about  five  o'clock,  and 
murdered  on  the  spot ;"  but  he  now  re- 
collected that  the  magistrate  was  not,  as 
he  had  previously  deposed,  stifled  be- 
tween pillows — that  story  was  contra- 
dicted oy  the  appearance  of  the  corpse 
— but  stningled  with  a  linen  cravat.  He 
pointed  out  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
the  room  where  he  asserted  the  body  was 
deposited,  and  stated  that  he  saw  stand- 
ing round  it  the  four  assassins,  and  At- 
JtS^  ckrk  to  Mr,  Popys  of  the  Admiralty. 


But,  unfortanately  for  the  plausibility  of 
this  tale,  he  had  fixed  the  time  of  the 
murder  at  the  very  hoar  when  the  King 
was  on  a  visit  to  her  Majesty  at  Somer- 
set House ;  an  hour  when  such  an  atro- 
cious act  would  have  been  discovered  on 
the  instant  by  the  guards,  the  sentinels,  or 
the  numerous  court  attendants  ;  and  the 
place  where  be  stated  the  body  had  been 
concealed,  was  the  room  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  Queen's  footmen,  who  wen 
there  in  waiting  from  morning  till  night 
Bedloe's  incredible  deposition  was  disbe* 
lieved  by  Charles,  who  pronounced  him  a 
^eat  rogue;  but  the  excited  public  haikd 
It  as  a  confinnation  of  that  of  Oates ;  toad 
at  last,  such  was  the  effrontery  of  this 
new  impostor,  such  the  treachery  of  the 
popular  leaders,  that  although  on  his  fint 
examination  he  had  sworn  that  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  Outes  or  his  trumped- 
up  plot,  he  now  found  it  convenient  to 
forget  that  he  had  ever  so  stated,  and  to 
make  all  his  depositions  harmonize  witk 
his  brother  informer.      The  excitement 
still  continued,  and  was  fomented  by  the 
baseness    or   credulity  of  the  popolar 
leaders ;    the  Parliament   deprivea  the 
Catholic  peers  of  their  seats  ;   it  wis 
rumoured,  and  generally  believed,  that 
Godfrey  was  murdered  by  the  Queen's 
desire  ;  and  Oates  at  last  resolved  to  ae- 
cuse  the  Queen  of  a  design  to  poison  the 
King.    To  accomplish  this  daring  pur- 
pose, Mrs.  Elliot,  the  wife  of  one  of  ths 
gentlemen  of  the  King's  bed-chamber, 
waited  on  his  Majesty,  and  solicited  a 
private  audience  for  Oates,  who  desired 
to  impart  some  important  information, 
tending  to  criminate  the  Queen.   Chaxki 
heard  her  with  impatience  and  inoe- 
dulity ;  and  when  she  hinted  at  a  diToiee, 
told  her  he  would  never  abandon  an  in- 
nocent woman.     A  dread  of  being  ds* 
nounced  as  a  Catholic,  and  porh^ie  de- 
posed by  his  excited  subjects,  prevented 
Charles  from  strenuously  opposing  Ae 
popular  delusion.     Oates,  therefore,  o^ 
tainod  the  desired  audience,    and  was 
afterwards  examined  by  Secretanr  Coven- 
try, and  by  tlie  Piivy  CTonncil.  lie  stated, 
that  in  the  preceding  July,  he  saw  • 
letter,  in  which  it  was  affirmed  by  Wak^ 
man,  her  Majesty's  Catholic  phyiictan, 
that  the  Queen  hiad  been  prevailed  npaa 
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to  suction  the  mnrder  of  the  King ;  and 
that,  afew  weeln  afterwards,  he  went  with 
■ereral  Jesuits  to  Somerset  House,  and 
there  waited  in  the  anti-chamher,  whilst 
the  Queen  gave  them  audience.  Tlicy 
left  the  door  ajar ;  he  listened,  and  heard 
a  female  Toice  exclaim,  **  I  will  no  longer 
•offer  such  indignities  to  my  hed !  I  am 
content  to  jmn  in  procuring  his  death, 
and  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic 
iUth."  When  the  Jesuits  came  out,  he 
peeied  into  the  room,  and  saw  no  one 
there  hut  a  wonmn,  whom  he  took  to  be 
the  Queen.  The  King,  convinced  that 
this  story  was  a  fabrication,  insisted  on 
Oates  pointing  out  the  room  and  anti- 
diamher  which  he  had  described.  The 
impostor  traversed  Somerset  House 
«<tnrough  and  through;"  and  at  last, 
being  unable  to  fix  upon  a  place,  excused 
himaelf,  on  the  plea  tmit "  his  memory  was 
fickle."  Bedloe,  undismayed  by  this 
Uunder  of  his  coadjutor  in  crime,  came 
forward  as  a  witness  to  support  his  testi- 
mony. He  swore  that  he  had  witnessed 
n  eonference  at  Somerset  House,  between 
the  Queen  and  two  French  clergymen, 
in  the  presence  of  Lord  Bela8yse,*Cole- 
man,  and  some  Jesuits  ;  and  was  after- 
wards informed  by  Coleman,  that  at  the 
first  proposal  of  the  Kind's  murder, 
Xatherine  hurst  into  tears ;  out  that  the 
reasonings  of  the  French  Jesuits  had  pre- 
Tailed  over  her  objections,  and  that  she 
had  reluctantly  signified  her  consent. 
In  reply  to  the  question,  why  he  bad  not 
imparted  this  startling  eyidence  before  ? 
he  answered,  that  '*  it  had  escaped  his 
memory ;"  and  the  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment oelieTed,  or  affected  to  bo'ievc 
him. 

As  the  plot  thickened,  the  memory  of 
Oates  also  continued  to  improve,  fie 
afllrmed  that  Wakeman  had  agreed  with 
Father  Hareourt,  for  a  reward  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds,  five  thousand  of  which 
he  had  received  in  advance,  to  prepare  a 
certain  poison,  which  the  Queen  was  to 
administer  to  the  King.  And  on  the 
twen^-eighth  of  November,  immediately 
after  ^ed&e  had  delivered  his  deposition 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  advanced 
to  the  bar,  raised  his  voice,  and  exclaim- 
ed, **  I,  Titufl  Gates,  accuse  Katherine, 
Qaeca  of  Kngland,  of  high  treason ! 


ft 


The   members  not  ia  the  secret  were 
amazed  and  dumbfounded ;  and  before 
they  could  recover  from  their  conster- 
nation, the  House  voted  an  address  to  the 
King  for  the  removal  of  the  Queen  and 
her  household  from  Whitehall,  and  sent 
a  message  to  the  Lords,  soliciting  their 
concurrence;  buttheLords,in8tead  of  im- 
mediately seconding  this  hasty  vote  of 
the  Commons,  examined  Oates  and  Bed- 
loe, and,  dissatisfied  with  their  evidence, 
refused  to  brand  their  Queen  as  a  trai- 
tress, and  appointed  a  committee  to  state 
the  reasons  of  their  refusal.     Shaftes- 
bury and  two  others  protested  against 
this  vote ;  but  the  majority  had  the  pru- 
dence and  the  decency  to  acquiesce,  and 
instead  of  proceeding  with  the  charge 
against  the  Queen,  prepared  an  address 
to  the  Kin^,  for  the  apprehension  of  all 
Catholics  within  the  kingdom,  and,  upon 
the  unsupported  testimony  of  the  base 
Oates  and  Bedloe,  impeached  five  of  the 
principal  Catholic  lords.      By  this  time 
so  powerful  had  become  the  agitating 
faction,  that  Charles,  resolved  as  he  was 
to  shield  Katherine  from  their  merciless 
grasp,  found  it  impossible  to  extend  the 
royal  protection  to  their  numerous  other 
victims.    Thirty  thousand  Catholics  were 
mercilessly  driven  out  of  London ;  every 
day  some  innocent  but  unfortunate  crea- 
ture was  arrested,  and  afterwards  exe- 
cuted in  opposition  to  all  law  and  justice. 
The  Queen  fully  expected  to  be  brought 
to  the  block,  but  the  King  swore  that  she 
should  not  be  sacrificed ;  and,  to  convince 
her  enemies  that  he  was  in  earnest,  sent 
for  her  to  live  with  him  at  Whitehall, 
and  treated  her  with  the  most  marked 
attention  and   respect.       *'He  said  to 
me,*'  remarks  Burnet,  *^  that  consider- 
ing his  faultiness  towards  her  in  other 
thmgs,  he  thought  it  a  horrible  thing 
to  abandon  her." 

The  venal  agitators  had  driven  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  board  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  dthough  foiled  in 
their  efforts  to  impeach  the  Queen  of 
treason,  tliey  paved  the  way  for  another 
attempt,  by  inducing  Bedloe  to  denounce 
Miles  Prance,  silversmith  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, as  one  of  the  murderers  of  Sir 
Edmondbury  Godfrey.  Prance  was 
hurried  to  IH  ewgate,  and  there  acoosed. 
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threatened,  and  at  last,  under  a  promise 
of  pardon,  induced  to  confess  himself 
guilty,  and  name  as  his  accomplices,  Hill, 
Green,  and  Berry,  three  of  tlie  Queen's 
inferior  domestics  at  Somerset  House, 
who  were  arrested,  tried,  and,  despite 
their  earnest  protestations  of  innocence, 
condemned  and  executed,  in  February, 
1G78.  Prance,  stung  with  remorse  at 
having  accused  three  innocent  men  of 
murder,  desired  to  be  brought  before  the 
King  and  council,  and  on  his  knees  pro- 
tested that  his  accusation  was  false,  for 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  murder  or  the 
murderers.     He  was  remanded  to  New- 

fate,  chained  to  the  floor  in  the  con- 
emned  cell,  and  driven  almost  to  mad- 
ness by  the  harshness  of  his  keeper, 
Boyce,  who  assured  him  that  he  would 
be  handed  if  his  statements  did  not 
agree  with  Bcdloe's  evidence,  and  at  last 
cajoled  him  into  confessing  the  "  man- 
ner and  circumstances  of  the  murder, 
the  pretended  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  the  vile 
practices  of  several  popish  priests/*  He 
in  the  end  became  one  of  Oates'  suborned 
witnesses. 

In  1679,  the  King,  to  gratify  and  ap- 
pease the  people  and  the  Parliament, 
ordered  the  Duke  of  York  to  withdraw 
to  the  continent.  The  Duke  complied ; 
but  as  Shaftesbury  had  flattered  Mon- 
mouth— the  King's  natural  son — with 
the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the  crown, 
and  as  the  story  of  a  contract  of  marriage 
passed  between  Charles  and  Monmouth's 
mother,  had  been  spread  abroad  and  be- 
lieved by  the  people  generally,  the  King, 
at  the  request  of  the  Duke  and  the 
Queen,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  solenmly  declared  that  *'he  had  never 
been  married,  nor  contracted  to  any  wo- 
man whatsoever,  but  to  his  wife,  Queen 
Katherine."  At  this  period  the  Queen 
fully  expected  that  her  enemies  would 
succeed  m  their  efforts  to  bring  her  to 
the  block ;  but,  whilst  glorying  in  their 
success,  they  experienced  a  severe  and 
unexpected  reverse.  Sir  George  Wake- 
man,  the  Queen's  physician,  and  Mar- 
shall, Rumby,  and  Corker,  throe  Jesuits 
"who  together  were  indicted  on  the  chai^ 
oi  conspiring  with  the  Queen  to  t^e 
tlM  Xing*!  lift,  were  acquitted,  and  Oates 


and  Bedloe,  their  accusers,  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  defending  themselves 
from  the  imputation  of  peijury.  Ob 
this  trial,  the  judge,  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Scroggs,  who  had  hitherto  exa^ 
geratcd  the  plot,  and  browbeat  the  pnh 
soners,  delivered  a  favourable  charge  to 
the  jury,  which  so  irritated  Oates  and 
Bedloe,  that  they  accused  himto  hisfiMe 
of  partiality,  declared  that  they  wodd 
never  more  give  evidence  in  any  eonrt 
in  which  he  presided,  and  ezhibitsd 
articles  against  liim  before  the  comieiL 
In  August,  an  alarming  fever  confined 
the  King  to  his  bed ;  and  the  popish  ^ot 
agitators  affirmed,  and  the  people  oe- 
lieved,  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  Im- 
mediately the  symptoms  of  his  malady 
became  alarming,  he  sent  for  the  Duke 
of  York  from  Brussels.  The  Dnke  lost 
not  a  moment ;  but  before  he  readied 
Windsor,  the  ^^g  ^^  convalescent. 
In  September,  the  King,  Queen,  and  tks 
whole  court,  made  a  progress  to  New- 
market, and  in  the  subs^uent  Angnsl^ 
Katherine's  fdse  accuser,  Bedloe,  was 
stopped  in  his  iniquitous  career  bj  the 
hand  of  death.  He  expired  at  Bnstd; 
and  just  previously  sent  for  the  Chief 
Justice  North,  and  before  him  andsevcsal 
others,  declared  that  all  the  evidence  whieh 
he  had  given  regarding  the  popish  plot 
was  true ;  but  when  North  was  about  to  rs- 
tiro,  he  called  him  aside,  and  immediatdy 
all  had  left  the  room  but  his  wife  and 
North's  clerk,  swore  that  the  Queen  had 
given  money  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  but  was,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
i^orant  of  any  plot  against  the  Kin^s 
life.  Katherine  was  still  persecuted 
her  enemies,  but  all  their  efforts  tax 
to  implicate  her  in  the  crimes  of  murder 
and  high  treason.  When  Francisco  de 
Feria  accused  the  Portuguese  ambassador 
of  having  offered  him  a  reward  to  mur- 
der Shaftesbury,  Oates,  and  Bedloe,  the 
attempt  to  make  a  case  a^inst  her  Ms- 
jesty  signally  failed ;  which  so  annoyed 
Shadftcsbury,  that  in  November,  on  the 
bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  being  thrown  out  b^  the  Lordly 
ho  proposed  what  he  described  as  '*  the 
solo  remaining  chance  for  the  securitj 
of  liberty  and  religion ;"  a  bill  of  divoroe^ 
which,  oy  separating  the  Sing  fion 
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Xitheriiie,  miglit  enable  him  to  marry 
a  Protestant  princess!  and  leave  the 
crown  to  his  legitimate  issue.  The  Earls 
of  Essex  and  Salisbury,  and  the  Lord 
Howard  of  Escrick,  warmly  supported 
the  motion.  But  the  King  rvrased  to 
relinquish  his  innocent  consort,  as  a 
jney  to  a  murderous  faction ;  and  by 
openly  soliciting  the  votes  of  the  peers 
■gainst  the  measure  so  intimidated  its 
originators,  that  it  was  abandoned,  and 
never  mm  brought  forward. 

The  Queen  witnessed,  from  a  private 
box  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  trial  of 
Lord  Stafford.  The  unfortunate  lord 
was  pelted  and  hooted  at  by  the  rabble, 
treated  vnth  gross  injustice  and  indig- 
nity by  the  Court,  accused  by  Oates  and 
othen  of  being  one  of  the  popish  plot 
conspirators ;  and,  although  tne  evidence 
of  bis  accusers  was  gross  and  ground- 
len,  found  guilty,  condemned,  and  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  1680, 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  Early  in 
1687t  the  reputation  of  Katherine  was 
attacked  by  tlie  false  accusation  of  a  new 
informer  in  the  popish  plot  scheme. 
Fitihairis,  a  pcnsiuner  of  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  and  a  tool  of  the 
Shaftesbury  faction,  came  forward,  and 
after  accusing  the  Duke  of  York  and 
the  Catholics  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours, charged  the  Queen  with 
an  intent  to  poison  the  King.  Charles, 
annoyed  at  the  daring  of  the  patrons  of 
the  ^ot,  resolved  to  thwart  their  pur- 
pose. Having  summoned  Parliament  to 
meet  at  Oxford,  on  the  twenty-first  of 
March,  he  and  his  consort  left  Windsor 
on  the  fourteenth,  and  were  escorted  to 
the  city  of  learning  by  a  troop  of  ))orsc- 
guards,  and  with  all  conceivable  pomp. 
Throughout  the  journey  they  were 
greeted  with  joyful  acclamations,  and  on 
their  arrival  the  bells  rang,  bonfires 
Uazed,  the  people  hailed  them  with 
loyal  enthusiasm,  and  the  Universitv 
and  the  Corporation  welcomed  them  with 
addresses,  banquets,  balls,  and  rejoic- 
ings. The  King  had  entered  Oxford 
but  three  days,  when  Shaftesbury,  at  the 
head  of  the  popular  party,  arrived,  in 
rival  magnificence,  themselves,  armed 
and  attended  by  a  powerful  force  of 
armed  men,  wearing  round  their  hats  a 


ribbon,  with  the  inscription — "  No  po- 
pery, no  slavery."  Charles  opened  the 
Parliament  in  person ;  but  as  the 
Whigs,*  the  name  by  which  the  po- 
pular party  was  now  known,  were  bent 
upon  using  Fitzharris  and  his  false- 
hoods, to  keep  olive  tlie  popular  excite- 
ment, and,  if  possible,  to  effect  tlie  de- 
struction of  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of 
Yorkf  the  King  resolved  upon  the  bold 
step  of  dissolving  the  Parliament,  after 
it  nad  set  but  six  days.  The  majority 
in  the  Commons  believing  that  the  ses- 
sions would  be  long,  and  victory  certain, 
resolved,  in  opposition  to  the  known 
desire  of  his  MojestVy  that  Fitzharris, 
instead  of  being  tried  for  high  treason 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  should  be 
impeached,  that  they  might  draw  from 
him  certain  statements  which  they  could 
use  a^inst  the  Queen,  the  Duke,  or 
those  immediately  connected  with  them. 
Thev  sent  a  message,  to  tliis  effect,  to  the 
Lords,  and  were  answered,  *'  that  their 
Lordships  had  resolved  that  Fitzliarris 
should  be  proceeded  with  according  to 
the  course  of  common  law,  and  not  by 
way  of  impeachment  in  Parliament. 
The  Commons,  in  retaliation,  voted  this 
resolution  of  the  Lords  **  an  obstruction 
to  the  further  discovery  of  the  popish 
plot,"  and  ordered  that  bills  should  be 
immediately  brought  in  for  the  further 
exclusion  of  papists.  This  order  was 
voted  on  the  Saturday ;  and  on  the  sub- 
sequent Monday,  Cliarles  hastened  in  a 
sedan  chair,  followed  by  a  second  chair, 
carrying  the  royal  robes  to  the  House  of 
liOrus.  ile  entered,  unattended,  took 
his  seat  upon  the  throne,  and  having 
caused  the  Commons  to  be  summoned 
into  his  presence,  told  them  that  "  pro- 
ceedings which  had  began  with  violent 
dissensions  between  the  two  houses, 
could  not  end  in  good  ;*'  and  immedi- 
ately, the  Chancellor,  by  his  command, 
declared  the  Parliament  dissolved.  As 
the  King  had  kept  his  intentions  a  pro- 
found secret,  they  were  struck  dumb 
with  surprise  ;  ana  before  they  had  time 
to  rally,  Charles  and  Katherme  entered 

*  It  was  about  this  period  tliat  the  appel* 
lationof  Whig  and  Tory  became  permanently 
affixed  to  the  two  great  political  parties, 
which  for  a  century  and  arhalf  had  divided 
theuatiOD. 
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their  carriages,  and,  escorted  by  the  royal 
guard,  drove  off  to  Windsor,  with  a  pre- 
cipitation wliich  eave  birth  to  a  belief 
that  this  hasty  dissolution  had  been 
provoked  by  the  discovery  that  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Court  had  conspired  aeainst 
bis  person.  The  next  day,  their  Majes- 
ties proceeded  to  Whitehall. 

"This  vigorous  measure,"  remarks  an 
esteemed  historian,  '^though  it  might 
have  been  foreseen,  astonished  the  pa- 
trons of  the  plot,  deprived  them  of  all 
spirit,  and  reduced  them  to  absolute 
despair.  They  were  sensible,  though 
too  late,  that  the  King  had  taken  his 
final  resolution,  and  was  determined  to 
endure  any  extremity,  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  those  terms  which  they  had  re- 
solved to  impose  upon  him.  They  found 
that  he  bad  patiently  waited  till  affairs 
should  come  to  full  maturity,  and  having 
now  engaged  a  national  party  on  his 
side,  had  boldly  set  his  opponents  at  de- 
fiance. No  Parliament,  they  knew, 
would  be  summoned  for  some  years,  and 
during^  that  long  interval  tne  Court, 
though,  perhaps,  at  the  head  of  an  in- 
ferior party,  yet  being  possessed  of  all 
authority,  would  have  every  advantage 
over  a  bod^r  dispersed  and  disunited. 
These  reflections  crowded  on  every  one, 
and  all  the  cxclusionists  were  terrified, 
lest  Charles  should  immediately  take 
revenge  on  them  for  their  long  and  ob- 
stinate opposition  to  his  measures.  The 
Kin^,  on  his  part,  was  no  less  appre- 
hensive, lest  despair  might  prompt  them 
to  have  recourse  to  force,  and  maKe  some 
sudden  attempt  on  his  person;  both 
parties,  therefore,  hurried  from  Oxford, 


and,  in  an  instant,  that  city,  so  crowded 
and  busy,  was  left  in  its  usual  emptineM 
and  tranquillity." 

By  the  order  of  Charles,  Fitiharris 
was  brought  to  trial  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  for  high  treason.  The 
Court  pronounced  him  gniltj;  and  to 
save  himself,  ho  confessed,  upon  oath,  to 
the  council  that  Treby,  the  Becorder,  and 
Bethel  and  Cornish,  the  Sheriff^  liad 
induced  him  to  accuse  the  Queen  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  that  Loid 
Howard  was  the  real  author  of  the  Ubd 
for  which  he  stood  condemned.  Bnt 
these  efforts  availed  him  not.  Chailai 
resolved  that  he  should  die,  and  he  wii 
executed  on  the  first  of  July.  With 
him  suffered  the  innocent  Oliver  FlonkeC, 
the  titular  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  nd 
the  last  of  the  victims  sacrificed  to  the 
imnosture  of  the  Popbh  Plot  The  Sni 
of  Essex,  who  had  b«en  Lord  Lientenait 
of  Ireland,  earnestly  solicited  the  Kjig 
to  pardon  the  aged  Plunket,  dedariBg 
that,  "from  his  own  knowledge,  the 
charge  against  him  could  not  be  tme^T 
but  Charles  indignantly  replied  :  "  Then, 
m^  lord,  be  his  olood  on  your  own  con- 
science ;  you  might  have  saved  him,  if 
you  would.  I  cannot  pardon  him,  be- 
cause I  dare  not."  This  too  was  the 
true  state  of  the  case ;  indeed,  had  the 
Merry  Monarch  been  endowed  wiUi  an 
ordinary  amount  of  moral  conrage  aad 
energy,  the  Popish  Plot  agitation  scheme 
woula  have  been  destroyed  in  the  embryo^ 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  grow  up  to 
a  giant  bogie,  for  cunning,  unprincipled 
statesmen  and  impostors  to  firigfaten  tht 
nation  with. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Imprisonment  andfaU  of  ShafUthury^  the  leader  of  the  Popish  Fht  Batrw  Tk 
Queen  sues  her  Treasurer  for  the  arrears  of  her  income — Waller's  complaneiUarf 
stanzas  to  ?ier — Meal- Tub  and  Rye-House  Fhts— Russell  and  Sidney  eseeuU^ 
Remarkable  Frost^Katherin^s  birth-day-^Leath  of  King  Charles  the  Second— 
Advancement  of  the  nation  during  his  reign— His  children— His  loss  bewaM  h 
Xatherine—Her  kindness  to  Monmouth — She  requests^  and  obtains,  Ikm  Ftirds 
permission  to  return  to  Portugal- Verifies  the  birth  of  the  Frinee  of  Wales— !» 
insulted  by  Mary  the  SeeoruH— Returns  to  Portugal— Is  honoured  and  respected  by 
the  Portuguese—Nominated  Queen  Regent— Her  last  iUness-^Jkedh — Ptmps^ 
yimma—Phipedfor  in  England  as  Queen  Dowager^WUk 
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cnted  him  of  having 
.-1  them  to  give  talae  tantimuny 

, t  th«  Queen,  the   Duke  df  York, 

_i  Ll>rd    Lientenant,  and  the   Lord 
CbMlMllor  of  Ireland.    He  iras 


had 


I  bj  the  lame  Tsbble  that 
Iwfim  amiled  his  Ticiimi  on  tbcii 
to  tritd  and  execuHon,  with  hiaia 

SI.     Howwer,  the  mnd  jury  151 
bill  agaiiut  bim ;  but  the  public 


ul  depriTed  bim  for 
•nr  of  all  influence  and  popularity. 

In  1682,  the  Qoecn,  whoee  income 
rfnee  the  death  of  Charlea'e  mother, 
Hmrietta  Haria,  amounted  to  about 
flttj  thoOMud  pounda  per  year,  van 
greatly  rtraitentti  in  pune,  on  account 
of  her  meniea  not  having  been  duly  paid 
to  her,  ai  they  fell  doe,  by  the  govem- 
Bent.  Bhe  conaidercd  her  treaaurcr 
neatly  at  fault  in  the  matter,  and  even 
Ud  the  neakneas  to  ilulitutc  law  pro- 
•M^ngi  againat  hiiD  for  the  arrears ;  but, 
•f  tonrie,  h«  was  neither  in  law  nor 
nuon  accountable  for  the  deficiencies  of 

On  Sew  Tear'a  Day,  1683,  Waller 
dtdicnted  to  the  Queen  the  subjoined 
oompUmentary  itanzas : — 
'WliiitivTolnUongIn  Ihs  nnrld  tilth  been, 

B«v  an  H4  cbuiged  Hiace  flrat  va  axw  the 
QiMRi: 

BliB,llluthgion,doei  BlClltheBunoipHKr, 
Briaht  u  she  «u  at  hor  utItiI  liere; 


In  bulU)  aod  beiutr,  uihc  hither  came; 
Whan  Lecda  umI  Commonii,  vllta  united 

Tfca  tnbato  named,  approTS*  the  choice ; 


After  BllDdiDK  to  the  victories  obtaiuGd 
br  the  Fuliah  King,  John  Sobieski,  over 
(£•  Tuiki,  the  poet  thus  concludes : — 
>■  Hli  amdiice  wlDa  tbe  daj, 


Unfortunately,  eieellent  aa  wii>  the 
example  set  by  KatberinOi  it  traa  rli'vnid 
I  of  tliB  power  to  "  chase  Tice  away"  from 
the  liceations  Court,  or  to  reform  tiM 
age,  a  glory  erroneously  attributed  lo 
it  by  the  high-minded  poet.  Chariot, 
It  is  true,  had  paid  great  attention  lo 
his  consort  since  the  sbafra  oftheFapiah 
Plot  impostor  bud  been  levelled  againat 
her;  but,  alaalfor  humanity  I  ho  atiU 
continuudto  p^tify  hia  partiHlitj  for  his 
miatrr'ssca,  with  whom  he  openly  toyed 
and  Sirted,  in  pubHc  aa  well  as  in  pri- 
vate. The  Kiog'a  conduct  was  imitated 
by  his  obsequious  courtiers,  and  in  the 
end,  despite  the  worthy  example  of  ttiH 
despised  Queen,  yirtue  was  openly  re- 
proached at  Court  OS  a  tiling  to  bo 

With  the  McBl-Tub  plot,  the  Ryc- 
HoUBc  plot,  and  the  varioua  otLiT  cun- 
spiracics,  sham  and  real,  set  afloat  iit 
this  era  of  popular  excitement  and  de> 
luaion,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  not  one 
of  them  bting  directed  ajjainst,  nor  in 
any  way  supported  by  Katlierine.  The 
Bye-Uouse  conspirators  intended  to 
murder  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York 
us  they  retnmcd  from  Newmarket;  but 
m  accidcntiil  lire  at  the  King's  mansion 
there,  forced  the  nival  brothers  to  come 
to  London  two  days  before  the  ap- 
pointod  time,  and  thus  they  escaped  the 
threatened  danger.  It  was  fur  this  con- 
ipiracy  that  Lord  William  Russell  and 
Algernon  Sidney  were  beheaded;  the 
former  on  the  twenly-flrst  of  July,  the 
latter  on  the  seventh  of  December,  1683. 

This  winter  a  terrible  firost  occurred. 
It  began  in  Hecembcr,  1683,  and  con- 
tinued till  February,  1684,  with  such 
remarkabloacvcrity,  that  the  forest  trees, 
md  even  tho  oaks,  in  England,  were  split 
:>y  it ;  most  of  the  hollies  were  bitled, 
and  nearly  all  the  birds  perished.  On 
Ihe  twenty-fourth  of  January,  Evelyn 
ivritca:— "The  frost  eontinumg  mora 
md  more  severe,  tho  Thames,  before 
London,  was  planted  with  booths,  in 
formal  strceti ;  alt  sorts  of  trades  and 
ihops  futniihcd  and  full  of  commodities, 
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and  fro,  as  in  the  streets ;  slides,  sliding 
with  skates,  a  hull-bating,  horse  and 
ooach  races,  puppet  plays  and  interludes, 
cooks  tipling,  and  other  lewd  places, 
that  it  seems  to  be  a  Bacchanalian  tri- 
umph or  carnival  on  the  water.  [This 
carnival,  or  fair,  was  visited  by  the  king 
and  Queen,  when  a  whole  bullock  was 
roasted  on  the  ice.]  London,  by  reason 
of  the  excessive  coldness  of  the  air 
hindering  the  ascent  of  the  smoke,  was 
so  filled  with  fuliginous  steam  of  the 
sea-coal,  that  hardly  could  one  see 
across  the  streets,  and  this  filling  the 
lungs  with  its  gross  particles,  exceed- 
ingly obstructed  the  breast." 

In  the  subsequent  November,  Kathe- 
rine*s  birth-day  was  commemorated  with 
unusual  magnificence.  Bonfires  blazed, 
the  bells  rung,  the  tower-guns  boomed, 
and  brilliant  fireworks,  and  sham  ac- 
quatic  fights  and  skirmishes,  enlivened 
the  bosom  and  banks  of  the  Thames.  It 
was  a  holiday  for  all  London,  and  the 
rejoicings  at  Court  closed  with  a  ^nd 
ball  at  SVhitehall.  The  display  ot  fire- 
works cost  one  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  ;  they  far  surpassed  any  previous 
attempt  of  tlie  kind.  "  The  Court,"  re- 
marks  Evelyn,  "  had  not  been  so  brave 
and  richly  apparelled  since  his  Majesty's 
restoration."  But  the  reign  and  life 
of  Charles  were  now  fast  hastening  to  a 
close.  "With  the  coming  of  the  new 
year,  his  health  visibly  declined  ;  still  he 
could  not  find  resolution  to  relinquish 
his  evil  ways,  or  his  licentious  com- 
panions. The  evening  of  February  the 
nrst,  the  last  Sabbath  he  lived  to  look 
upon,  he  spent  with  his  dissolute  asso- 
ciates, in  a  manner  most  unrighteous 
and  unworthy  of  a  Christian  King.  The 
courtiers  were  gambling,  with  a  bank  of 
two  thousand  pounds  before  them, 
Charles  was  sitting,  at  the  same  table, 
in  open  dalliance  with  his  lemans,  the 
Duchesses  of  Portsmouth,  Mazarine,  and 
Cleveland;  whilst  a  French  youth 
amused  them  by  singing  love  songs. 
From  this  scene  of  profanity  and  disso- 
luteness, the  King  proceeded  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, where,  being  too  unwell  to  par- 
take of  a  substantial  supper,  he  ate  two 
or  three  spoonfula  of  soup.    After  pass- 


ing a  feverish  and  restless  night,  ha 
rose  at  an  early  hour.  To  his  attenaiBti 
he  appeared  to  be  labouring  under  an 
affection  of  the  brain ;  he  was  drowsy 
and  absent,  his  gait  was  unsteady,  and 
his  speech  embarrassed.  About  eight,  as 
he  walked  across  his  chamber,  he  was 
seized  with  a  strong  fit  of  apoplexy ; 
Lord  Aylesbury  caught  him  as  he  fell, 
and  Dr.  King,  a  physician,  who  had 
practised  as  a  surgeon,  bein^  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  hastened  to  his  assistanee, 
and  instantly  opened  a  vein.  The  blood 
flowed  freely,  and  stimulating  remedies 
being  applied,  the  royal  patient  in  about 
two  hours  recovered  his  faculties.  He 
suffered  a  relapse  in  the  evenin?,  passed 
a  bad  night,  but  so  improved  m  the 
course  of  the  next  day,  that  hopes  were 
cherished  of  his  recovery.  But  in  twen^- 
four  houi-s  the  King's  strength  was  ex- 
hausted. Medicine  was  administered 
without  effect,  and  on  the  fourth  evening 
it  became  evident  that  his  dissolution 
was  at  hand.  With  all  his  fiiults, 
Charles  was  deeply  beloved  by  his  sub- 
jects. "The  announcement  of  his  ma^ 
lady  spread  a  gloom  over  the  metropolis; 
the  report  of  his  convalescence,  the  next 
day,  was  received  by  the  citizens  with 
expressions  of  joy,  by  the  ringing  of 
bells  and  numerous  bonfires.  When,  at 
last,  the  danger  became  manifest, 
crowds  hastened  to  the  churches  to  so- 
licit from  heaven  the  health  of  their 
sovereign,  and  we  are  told,  that  re- 
peatedly the  service  was  interrupted  by 
the  signs  and  sobs  of  the  congregation. 
In  the  two  royal  chapels  the  ministers 
succeeded  each  other  in  rotation,  and 
the  prayers  were  continued  every  two 
hours  till  his  death." 

The  King,  on  recovering  his  speech, 
after  the  first  attack,  asked  for  the 
Queen,  and  found  she  was  by  his  side. 
Instantly,  on  hearing  of  his  illness,  she 
had  rushed  to  his  presence,  and  the  Duke 
of  York  had  preceded,  and  the  DucbeM 
of  York  soon  followed  her  Majesty. 
Katherine  remained  speechless  for  some 
time,  but,  after  awhile,  she  called  the 
Duchess  of  York  aside,  and  said  to  her  :— 
'*  Sister,  I  beseech  you  to  tell  the  Dukt^ 
who  knows  the  King's  sentiments  witk 
regard  to  the  Catholic  religion  as  weUai 
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X  do,  to  endeaTonr  to  ttke  adyantage  of 
■oine  ^ood  moments.*'  Shortljafterwards, 
the  vu^t  of  her  husband's  sufferings 
threw  her  into  fits,  and  she  was  carrieid 
oat  of  the  room.  The  Duchess  of  York 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  impart 
the  Qaeen^s  desires  to  the  Duke,  her 
husband,  who  answered,  "  I  know  it,  and 
think  of  nothing  else."  Interest  as  well 
■■  affection,  cansed  the  Duke  to  remain  a 
eonstant  attendant  on  his  death-stricken 
brother.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
buy,  and  the  Bishops  of  London,  Dur- 
ham, Ely,  Bath  and  WcUs,  were  also 
pireaent,  and  in  turn  watched  during 
the  niffht  in  tiie  King's  chamber.  On 
Thuisday  morning  the  holy  Kenn, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  seized  a 
faTourable  moment  to  warn  the  royal 
•offerer  of  his  danger,  and  implore  him 
-to  prepare  for  death.  Charles  received 
the  announcement  with  resignation,  and 
the  Bishop  proceeded  to  read  the  office 
iqppointed  for  the  sick  and  dying.  On 
ooming  to  the  rubric,  respecting  confes- 
iion,  he  paused,  and  asked  bis  Majesty 
*<  if  he  repented  of  his  sins  }"  The  Xing 
answered  in  the  affirmative;  and  the 
fffelAte  having  pronounced  the  absolu- 
tion, from  the  service  for  the  sick,  in- 
quired if  he  might  proceed  to  the  admi- 
lustration  of  the  sacrament?  Charles 
made  no  reply.  Kenn  repeated  the 
onestion  in  a  louder  voice,  and  the  re- 
bietant  Monarch  rejoined  in  a  faint 
tone,  ^  There  will  be  time  enough  for 
that  yet."  The  elements  were,  however, 
brought  and  placed  on  a  table;  but 
when  the  question  was  again  put  to  the 
dying  man,  he  replied : — **  I  will  think 
of  it." 

Meanwhile,  Barillion,  the  French 
ambassador,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Dnchess  of  Portsmouth,  took  the  Duke 
of  York  aside,  and  reminded  him  of  his 
bvother^s  secret  perference  of  the  Ca- 
tholic worship.  The  Duke,  however, 
scarcely  knew  how  to  act.  By  law,  it 
was  treason  to  reconcile  any  one  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  he  indulged  a 
hope,  that  Charles  would  free  him  from 
nsponsibility,  by  openly  declarinff  the 
•tate  of  his  mind.  But  being  disap- 
pointed, he  in  the  evening  requested  the 
company  to  withdraw  from  ue  bedside, 


and  kneeling  down,  whispered  in  the 
King's  ear,  **  Shall  I  send  for  a  Catholie 
priest?"  "For  God's  sake  doT  re- 
plied Charles ;  "  but,"  added  he,  "  will 
it  not  expose  you  to  danger  ?"  '*  I  care 
not  for  danger,"  replied  the  afflicted 
brother,  who,  after  sending  in  search  of 
a  priest,  turned  to  the  company  in  the 
sick  chamber,  and  said  aloud,  "  Toe  King 
requires  all  present  to  quit  the  apart- 
ment, except  the  Earls  of  Bath  ond 
Feversham."  Shortly  afterwards.  Father 
Hudleston — him  who,  in  1651,  had  saved 
the  King  by  concealing  him— disguised 
in  the  costume  of  a  Church  of  England 
clergyman,  was  led  in  secret  through 
the  Queen's  apartments,  and  introduce 
through  a  private  door  into  his  Ma- 
jesty's bed-chamber.  The  Duke  of 
York  introduced  him  to  the  King  with 
these  words:  "Sir,  this  worthy  man 
once  saved  your  life ;  he  now  comes  to 
save  your  soul."  The  priest  went  on 
his  knees  by  the  bed-side,  and  Charles 
having  welcomed  him,  told  him  that 
"  he  desired  to  die  in  the  faith  and  com- 
munion of  the  holy  Roman  Catholic 
church  :"  made  his  confession,  and  de- 
clared that  he  was  in  charity  with  all 
the  world;  that  with  all  his  heart  he 

Sardoned  his  enemies,  and  desired  par- 
on  of  all  those  whom  he  had  in  any 
wise  offended;  and  that  if  it  pleased 
God  to  spare  him  longer  life,  he  would 
amend  it, detesting  all  sin.  "I  then," 
says  Hudleston,  "  desired  him  to  say  with 
me  this  little  act  of  contrition  : — 

"  *  Oh  !  my  Lord  God,  witli  my  whole 
heart  and  soul  I  detest  all  the  sins  of  my 
life  past,  for  the  love  of  Thee,  whom  I  love 
above  all  things ;  and  I  firmly  purpose 
by  thy  Holy  Grace  never  to  offend  Thee 
more.  Amen  !  sweet  Jesus,  amen  !  Into 
Thy  hands,  sweet  Jesus,  I  commend  my 
soul.    Mercy,  sweet  Jesus,  mercy !'  " 

Hudleston  then  anointed  hiin,  admi- 
nistered the  eucharist,  and  withdrew. 
The  excitement  caused  the  King  to  rally ; 
but,  an  hour  afterwards,  he  became 
worse,  and  the  physicians  declared  that 
he  could  not  live  another  twenty-four 
hours.  During  the  night  his  sufferings 
were  severe,  but  ho  bore  them  witb  for- 
titude and  resignation.  "He  often," 
remarks  a  contemporary,  "  in  extremity 
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of  pain,  would  say  he  suffered,  but  he 
thanked  God  that  he  did  so,  and  that  he 
•uffered  patiently.  He  every  now  and 
then  would  seem  to  wish  for  death, 
and  beg  the  pardon  of  the  standers-by 
and  thotie  that  were  employed  about 
him,  that  he  gave  them  so  much  trouble, 
■aying  he  was  weary  of  this  world,  that 
he  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  he  was 
going  to  a  better."  The  sorely  sick 
Queen,  being  strictly  forbidden  by  her 
physicians  and  her  friends,  from  being 
carried  into  her  husband's  chamber  till  the 
yiolencc  of  her  grief  had  subsided,  bj  a 
messenger  excused  her  absence,  and  im- 
plored the  dying  Monarch  to  pardon  her 
offences.  **  Alas !  poor  woman,"  he  said, 
with  a  faint  voice,  "  she  beg  my  pardon  ! 
— I  beg  hers,  with  all  my  neart ; — take 
back  to  her  that  answer."  About  two  in 
the  morning,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
Duke,  who  was  kneeling  by  his  bedside, 
kissing  his  hand,  and  thanked  him  for 
haying  always  been  the  best  of  brothers 
and  ff lends ;  begged  his  pardon  for  the 
trouble  which  he  had  given  him  from 
time  to  time,  and  told  him  now  he  freely 
left  him  all,  and  begged  of  God  to  bless 
him  with  a  prosperous  reign.  He 
never  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth ;  but  sending  for  his  other 
illegitimate  sons,  he  recommended  them 
to  the  care  of  James,  and  drawing  each 
to  him,  one  by  one,  on  the  bed,  gave 
them  a  father's  blessing.  The  bishops, 
moved  by  this  sight,  urged  him  as  tne 
Lord's  anointed,  and  the  father  of  his 
country,  to  bless  all  present  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  body  of  his  subjects ;  every 
one  in  the  chamber  instantly  went  down 
on  his  knees,  and  Charles,  being  raised 
up,  pronounced  a  solemn  blessing  over 
them.  He  then  entreated  the  Duke  of 
York  not  to  let  "poor  Nelly  Gwyn 
starve,"  and  for  his  sake  to  protect  the 
Duchesses  of  Portsmouth  and  Cleveland. 
Afterwards  he  endeavoured  to  repose, 
but  his  next  slumber  was  to  be  the  sleep 
of  death.  Shortly  after  six  in  tlie  morn- 
ing, he  complained  of  an  acute  pain  in 
the  right  siae,  accompanied  with  a  diffi- 
culty of  breathing;  as  a  remedy,  eight 
oun^s  of  blood  were  taken  from  his  arm ; 
the  relief  was  but  temporary :  he  con- 
tinued to  sink,  his  speech  failed  at  eight 


o'clock,  his  conscioiisness  at  a  quarter 
past  ten,  and  he  calmly  expired  about 
noon,  on  the  sixth  of  February,  1685,  in 
the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  On  the 
fourteenth  of  February  he  was  interred, 
at  midnight,  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  as  he  had  embraced  the  proscribed 
Catholic  faith,  his  funeral  was  performed 
with  but  little  pomp  or  parade.* 

Charles,  great  as  were  his  idlings  or 
vices  as  a  sovereign  and  a  man,  was  sin- 
cerely beloved  by  his  subjects.  Dmring 
his  reign,  Chelsea  College,  the  Obsenrt- 
tory  at  Greenwich,  and  tiie  Royal  So- 
ciety were  founded,  trade  and  commeree 
flourished,  the  arts  improved,  and  the 
wealth  and  the  comforts  of  the  people 
greatly  increased.  He  left  no  i^sue  bj 
his  Queen ;  and  of  his  numerous  illegiti- 
mate children,  he  acknowledged  Jamei^ 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  by  Lucy  Walters; 
Charlotte,  Countess  of  Yarmouth,  by 
Lady  Shannon ;  Charles,  Dvike  of  So^tii- 
ampton;  Henry,  Duke  of  Grafton; 
George,  Duke  of  Northumbeiland; 
Charlotte,  Countess  of  Litchfield,  1^  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland ;  Charles,  Doke  of 
St.  Alban's,  by  NeU  Gwyn;  Charles, 
Duke  of  Bichmond,  by  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth;  and  Mary,  Countess  of 
Derwentwater,  by  Mary  Davies. 

Katherine  of  Braganza  deeply  moomed 
the  loss  of  her  beh)ved  husband.  For 
several  weeks  after  his  death,  she  con- 
fined herself  to  a  chamber  of  mourning, 
where  the  daylight  was  shut  out  am 
tapers  kept  burning,  and  where  the  flow, 
the  walls,  the  ceiling,  the  bed  she  re- 
clined on,  and,  in  fact,  every  thing  the 
eye  could  rest  upon,  was  black.  James 
the  Second  treated  her  with  kindness, 
and  permitted  her  to  remain  at  White- 
hall till  the  second  week  in  April,  wbes 
she  removed,  to  her  own  palace,  Somer- 
set House,  where  she  resided  with  the 
splendour  and  dignity  becoming  a  Qnett 
Dowager  of  England.  V 

To  the  equaUy  unworthy  and  nnfiir- 

tunate  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Kathezine 

behaved  with  a  kindness  which  he  litde 

deserved,  but  which  did  credit  to  bff 

*  It  may  be  observed,  that  Burnet's  a^ 
cuunt  of  the  death  of  Charles  contains  m 
many  misstatements,  that  it  cannot  be  rdiei 
on.  In  the  above  narrative,  his  enors  sad 
fidsshoods  are  careAiUy  avoidML 
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knt.  At  ibe  time  of  the  Papuh  riot,  I 
he  bsd  nnitcd  with  thou  who  thinled 
far  ber  life  ;  be  had  icpeatcdlj  endea- 
Tonred  to  iaTslidate  her  nmmge  with 
ChRrlea  the  Stseond ;  jct  frhim  he  was 
appTehendcd  for  the  part  he  had  taken  , 
in  the  Rye-HouMi  plat,  the  laccenfully  j 
•olicited  his  father  to  forgire  him ;  in 
bet,  he  nerer  got  into  tronhle  but  she  : 
ttood  bii  tiiend.  Her  last  effort*  on  hia 
behalf  were.  hoWGTcr,  amuccesaful :  after 
he  wu  condemned  to  death  in  16S5,  he 
wrote  and  implored  her  to  intercede  for 
him  with  hii  uncle,  Jamea  the  Second. 
Bhe  'did  ao  with  great  eameitnesi,  and  ' 
the  King  granted  jjim  nn  inCcrricw.  but 
not  •  TCpneTe.  Sabjoincd  it  a  copv  of 
MounOBUi'elettertohcroatbisoccuion: 
"  FUBI  RlBgimod,  lli«9thirfjul7, 1885. 
"Hadav,— Being  in  thia  unfortunate 
condition,  and  haring  none  left  but  your 
H^jert]'  that  I  think  maf  haie  aomc 
GOmpaieion  of  me,  and  that  for  the  liet 
Single  aake,  mokes  me  lake  this  boldnp"' 
to  ^     ' 

iflw 

beart  conTinced  how  I  have  hccn  dc- 
iMTed  in  it,  and  how  annj  God  Al- 
mighty is  with  me  for  it;  but  I  hope, 
Uadaa,  yooc  interceMion  will  give  Die 
lif^  to  repent  of  it,  and  to  sliow  the ' 
Sing  how  really  and  truly  I  will  aerre 
himherDafter ;  and  I  hope,  Madam, your 
Mqesty  will  be  conTiaced  that  the  life 
jnu  aare  alioll  orer  be  derated  to  your 
•errice,  for  I  have  been,  and  erer  shall 
ba,  joor  Majeity'aniottdulirul  and  obe- 
dient aerrant,  SIos!«outk." 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  her  be- 
lored  hiiiband,  Eatherinc  requested  of 
ker  brother,  Don  Pedro,  permisaion  to 
nUra  to  Portugal,  and  cad  her  dRya 
there.  The  request  waa  eheerfully 
panted,  but  ahc  Jehiyed  her  departure, 
.in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  thirty-six 
<thonBand  pounds  which  she  claimed 
tnm  the  erown  for  arrears  of  income. 
She  waa  present  when  the  Qucon  of 
Jamea  the  Second  gave  birth  to  au  heir 
(0  the  throne,  atood  godmother  to  the 
royal  babe,  and  afterwards,  by  the  King's 
desire,  attended,  with  other  noble  pcrwm- 
^ea,  iMfore  tho  Priry  Council,  at  Wliite- 


hall,  to  vcri^  his  birlh ;  when  called, 

■he  laid,  "  The  King  sent  for  me  to  the 
Qiieen'a  lubonii  I  came  as  aoon  as  I 
could,  and  niTcr  left  her  till  ahe  was  de- 
livered of  the  Prince  of  Wnlc^"  lie 
King  deemed  ber  evidence  of  great 
weight :  and  by  all  reoaonahlc  pcraons, 
~'    ~  lyed  by  party  conai- 

the  royal  iulont'i  birth. 

Kathcrino  took  no  part  in  the  excite- 
ment occasioned  by  the  landing  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange;  but  when  King 
James,  after  l^is  first  flight,  returned  to 
London,  he,  huforc  proceeding  to  Whit*, 
hall,  called  ac  Someraet  Uouoe,  had  «a 
inleTTiew  with  licr,  nnd  learned  froBl 
her  lip!  the  fate  of  her  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, Keversham,  who  had  been  unjnatly 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower  by  tho 
Prince  of  Orange.  The  same  evening 
that  Jamea  retired  to  Rochester,  De- 
cember thirlieth,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
called  upon  Ksthcrine,  and  finding  her 
overcome  with  aadneia  and  eniiai,  de- 
manded, "  Why  she  was  not  playing  at 
baeset?"  The  Queen  Dowager,  being 
deeiroua  to  intercede  for  Fvverabam.  re- 
plied, "  Itecauio  my  Lord  Chamberlain, 
who  always  keeps  the  hank,  is  absent" 
"  Then  he  abnU  not  bo  absent  longer," 
rejoincdthe  Prince;  and  tbiitsamenight 
FcTcrsbani  waa  Bet  at  liberty.  After  the 
expatriation  of  Jumra  Ihn  Second  and  hia 
consort,  Kulhorinc  auffercdfrom  repented 
annovnncea  and  inauita.  In  July,  1689, 
the  Commons  votul  that  her  popish 
aeryants  ahould  be  limited  to  eiglitrcn 
in  number;  and  William  ihe  Third, 
when  about  to  procc-d  to  In-lanil,  sent 
Lord  Nottineham  to  inform  ber,  thiit  aa 
intelligence  had  reached  him  of  great 
meetings  against  tho  government  being 
held  at  lier  reaidence  of  Somerset  ilouae, 
he  wished  her  to  removo  to  Windsor  or 
Audley  Knd.  Tbia  and  many  other  in- 
dignities endured  by  Kuthermo  at  this 
period,  emanated  from  Queen  Mary.wbo 
bitterly  liated  the  Queen  Donuger,  and 
aubjcctcd  her  to  auch  reatrainla  and  es- 
pionage, that  in  1601,  ahe  gave  formal 
notice  to  tho  goTernment  of  her  inten- 
tion to  quit  Knglund  for  ever.  Uut  at 
that  instant  not  a  ship  could  bo  apored 
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to  conTey  her  over  seas :  ereiT  vessel  was 
required  to  oppose  the  French  fleet,  then 
hovering  off  rlymouth ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  thirtieth  of  March,  1692,  that  she 
was  enabled  to  commence  her  long-de- 
sired j  oumey .  H  aving  granted  pensions 
to  the  members  of  her  household,  which 
she  punctually  paid  to  the  hour  of  her 
death,  she,  with  a  small  retinue  of  En- 
glish ladies  of  rank,  crossed  the  channel, 
travelled  through  France  and  Spain, 
and  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  1693, 
entered  Lisbon,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  people  and  the  rejoicings  of  the 
court.  Don  Pedro  met  her  in  the  street 
of  Lumar,  greeted  her  affectionately,  and 
conducted  nor  to  the  Quinta  de  Alcan- 
tara, a  royal  suburban  mansion  assigned 
to  her  use,  where  she  made  the  acquaint- 
ance and  won  the  undying  friendship 
and  affection  of  bis  Queen,  Donna  Maria 
Sophia.  After  a  time,  she,  to  improTC 
her  declining  health,  removed  first  to 
the  palace  of  the  Conde  dc  Kedonda,  and 
then  to  that  of  the  Conde  de  Aveiras,  at 
Belcm.  For  the  same  reason  she  made 
a  progress  to  the  place  of  her  birth  in 
the  spring  of  1699;  throughout  this 
journey  the  nobles  and  the  people,  mind- 
ful that  her  alliance  with  Charles  the 
Second  had  secured  to  them  their  inde- 
pendence as  a  nation,  treated  her  with 
all  conceivable  respect  and  honour,  and, 
indeed,  even  the  loyal  in  England  still 
revered  her  memory.  In  1700,  Pepys, 
writing  to  his  nephew,  who  was  then 
travelling  in  Portugal,  says,  "If  this 
reaches  you  at  Lisbon,  I  ^ve  you  in 
charge  to  wait  upon  my  Lady  Tuke,  one 
of  the  ladies  attending  my  once  royal 
mistress,  our  Queen  Dowager ;  nor  if  she 
offer  you  the  honour  of  kissing  the 
Queen's  hand,  would  I  have  you  to  omit 
the  presenting  her  Majesty  in  most  hum- 
ble manner  with  my  profoundest  duty,  as 
becomes  a  most  faithful  subject." 

When  the  unfortunate  James  the  Se- 
cond died,  Katherine,  as  a  tribute  to  his 
memory,  ordered  Somerset  House,  which 
she  still  retained,  to  be  hung  in  black, 
and  her  servants  there  to  wear  mourn- 
ing for  a  twelvemonth.  While  on  her 
i*  oumey  to  Portugal,  the  Queen  Dowager 
Lad  been  laid  up  for  some  time  with  the 
cojiipelas^  and  in  the  spring  of  1704 


she  suffered  from  an  alarming  attack  c^ 
the  same  disease.  She,  however,  reco- 
vered ;  and,  weak  and  deficient  of  re^pud 
talents  as  most  of  her  English  suhjecfts 
had  considered  her,  the  men  of  her  own 
country  so  highly  esteemed  her  wisdom 
and  powers  to  govern,  that  when  ill- 
health  forced  Don  Pedro  to  retire  to 
Beira  for  change  of  air,  he  placed  the 
reins  of  government  in  her  hands ;  and 
such  was  the  success  and  popularity  of 
her  rule,  that  in  1705,  when  Don  Pe- 
dro's illness  became  alarming,  she  was 
solemnly  conatituted  Queen  Begnut 
She,  however,  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy 
her  successes  as  a  reigning  sovereign. 
A  violent  and  unexpected  attack  of  cho- 
lic  put  a  period  to  her  existence  on  Uie 
thirty-first  of  December,  1705,  and  in 
the  sixty-eiehth  year  of  her  age.  The 
King,  her  brother,  on  hearing  of  her 
illness,  hastened  to  her  presence,  and 
summoned  a  council  of  state  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Bemposta,  where  she  then  lav; 
but  before  the  necessary  measures  for 
his  resumption  of  the  regal  prerogatives 
were  completed,  she  had  breathed  her 
last.  She  was  interred  in  the  monastery 
of  Belem  with  the  most  imposing  fimerai 
rites :  Don  Pedro  was  too  unwcA  to  at- 
tend, but  the  whole  of  his  court  and  aU 
his  retinue  followed ;  for  eight  days  p«l^> 
lie  business  and  amusements  were  sai- 
pendcd,  and  the  ministers  and  th<ar 
families,  and  the  court  and  their  attend- 
ants, wore  deep  mourning  for  a  year ;  in 
fact,  all  Portugal  mourned  her  death  as 
a  national  calamity.  She  was  prayed 
for  as  Queen  Dowager  in  the  churcnei 
in  England  in  the  reigns  of  James  the 
Second,  William  and  Mary,  and  Anae. 
By  her  will,  dated  the  fourteenth  of 
February,  1699,  she  appointed  h^  tried 
and  faithful  old  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  her  princif«d  ei- 
ecutor,  but  ill  health  caused  him  to  de- 
cline the  ofiice ;  she  instituted  Don  Fs* 
dro  her  heir,  and  as  she  died  extremely 
rich,  left  bountiful  legacies  to  all  her  re- 
lations and  friends,  munificent  beqoesti 
to  several  Portuguese  monasteries  and 
convents,  founded  a  Jesuit  college  Ibr 
the  education  of  missionaries  for  India, 
and  ordered  large  sums  to  be  dbtribated 
in  alms  to  the  poor. 
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^HA.T  qaeen  of  mil- 
:  fbrtnne  and  hutow, 
Huia  Beatrix,  cod- 
I  tort  of  Ihe  ill-starred 
I  June*  the  Second, 
[  the  last  of  the  Siu- 
rt  king),  vu  born 
at  the  ducal  palace 
{■  the  ritjr  of  Modena,  on  the  fifth  of 
OctolMr,  1658.  Her  father,  Alphanso 
(FbU,  Duke  of  Modena,  waa  a  martyr 
to  the  gout,  of  which  he  died  after  a 
■kort  bnt  promiaing  reign  of  four  yean. 
Ob  hit  dmiie  he  left  to  his  duchet 
Iitnra  Martinozii,  the  regency  of  Mi 
deaa  and  the  guardianship  of  their  ol 
■{■ingi,  FVancii  the  Second,  his  >u 
Maaor,  and  Maria  Beatrix,  known 
•1*0  m  Mary  Beatrice,  the  subject  of 
the  preaent  memoir.  The  Ducheaa  of 
Moden*  herself  auperintended  the  edu- 
•Uioa  of  the  orphan  son  and  daughter, 
and  although  a  fond  parent,  treated 
ETity.      To 


with 


Maria  ahe  atrictly  forbad  cakes  and 
BweetmeatB,  forced  her  greatly  against 
her  will  to  eat  tmipe  maigre  at  her 
meals  ;  one  day  smartly  boxed  her  ears, 
because  in  repeating  the  Benedicite  ahe 
had  forgollen  one  of  the  verses ;  and 
another  time,  when  ahe  was  fright- 
ened at  the  aweeps  who  had  come  to 
cleanse   the   chimney   of  her    nursery, 

her  that  lier  feart  were  groundleta, 
caused  the  men  of  loot  to  draw  near 
and  speak  to  her,  which,  as  ahe  alated 
in  afier-life,  nearly  terrified  her  into  fits. 
To  finish  her  education,  she  was  sent  to 
a  convent  of  Carmelile  nuns ;  and  the 
life  she  led  there,  so  imbued  her  mind 
with  spiritual  romance,  that  she  was 
preparing  to  take  tbe  veil,  when,  to  her 
diacnmfiture,  James,  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  the  Second,  sued  and 
obtained  her  reluctant  hand  in  marriage. 

Catholic  faith,  and  dreaming  uf  naught 
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Imt  Teilt  and  rosaries,  we  letve  the  fair 
Toung  recluse,  to  glance  at  the  romantic 
circumstances  which  led  to  her  mar- 
riage. In  1660,  James,  then  Duke  of 
York,  married  Anne  Hyde :  the  match 
brought  him  little  happiness  and  much 
trouble ;  it  involved  him  in  the  unpo- 
pularity of  her  father,  the  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  and  entailed  upon  him  the 
hatred  and  opposition  of  Buckingham, 
Shaftesbury,  and  their  party,  who,  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  his  avenging 
on  them  the  injuries  they  had  inflicted 
on  his  father*in-law,  were  unceasing  in 
their  efforts  to  deprive  him  of  his  right 
of  succession.  All  his  children  by  Anne 
Hyde  died  in  their  youth,  saving  the 
two  daughters,  whose  unnatural  con- 
duct so  embittered  his  declining  years  ; 
and  in  1671  Anne  herself  breathed  her 
last.  To  fill  her  place,  he  set  his  heart 
upon  Susanna  Arraine,  widow  of  Sir 
Henry  Bellasis.  But  as  this  lady  was 
a  Catholic,  and  far  beneath  him  in  rank, 
and  moreover  as  he  himself  had  just 
previously  damaged  hh  reputation  in 
England  by  embracing  the  Catholic 
faith,  his  brother.  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond forbade  the  match,  and  induced 
him  to  solicit  the  hand  of  the  Arch- 
duchess of  Inspruck,  a  princess  who, 
singular  to  relate,  was  also  a  Catholic. 
This  suit  was  accepted,  the  marriage 
treaty  concluded,  and  in  1673,  his  warm 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  set 
out  for  Vienna  to  marry  the  Arch- 
duchess by  proxy.  Peterborough,  how- 
ever, was  arrested  on  his  journey  by  the 
provoking  news  that  the  Archduchess 
had  changed  her  mind,  and  was  about 
to  become  the  bride  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold  the  First.  He  wrote  to  James, 
who  in  reply  commissioned  him  to 
choose  a  wife  for  him  elsewhere,  and 
directed  his  especial  attention  to  Maria 
Beatrix,  of  Modena;  Mary  Anne  of  Wir- 
temburg ;  the  Duchess  of  Guise,  a  widow ; 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Rais.  The  two 
latter  ladies  he  saw  at  Paris,  and  dis- 
missed at  once ;  the  one  being  delicate 
in  constitution,  the  other  ordinary  in 
person  and  features.  He  obtained  the 
light  of  a  portrait  of  Maria  Beatrix,  and 
mu  ennptured  with  it ;  but,  to  his  cha- 


I  grin,  learned  that  she  was  fully  bent  on 
taking  the  veil.     Next,  by  direction  of 
James,  he  hastened  to  the  presence  of 
Mary  Anne  of  Wirtemburg;  and  charmed 
by  her  beauty,  grace,  and  manners,  re- 
ported favourably  of  her,  and  led  her 
friends  to  hope  that  he  would  shortly 
be  commissioned  to  make  a  formal  de- 
mand of  her  hand.     Matters  were  in 
this  state,  when  the  Duke  of  York,  in 
compliance  with  the  policy  of  the  King 
and  Privy  Council,  commanded  him  to 
privately  leave  Paris,  proceed  incognito 
to  Dnsseldorf,  and  at  the  court  there 
endeavour  to   obtain   a   sight   of   the 
Princess  of  Newburgh.      He  instantly 
complied.     After  some  trouble,  and  be- 
ing taken  for  the  Duke  of  York  in  dis- 
guise, he  effected  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion, reported  unfavourably  of  the  lady, 
and  was  ordered  back  to  Paris  to  com- 
plete the  arrangements  for  the  mar- 
riage with  Mary  Anne  of  Wirtemburg. 
Without  delay  he  hastened  to  the  con- 
vent at  Paris,  where  the  Princess  re- 
sided, and  assured  her  that  she  might 
shortly  expect  a  formal  demand  for  her 
hand  from  the  Duke  of  York ;  he  then 
returned  to  his  own  home,  where,  to 
his  surprise  and  annoyance,  he  fonnd 
dispatches  ordering  him  to  break  off  all 
negotiation  for  the  intended  marriage 
with  her,  and  to  learn,  with  all  speed, 
if  the  daughter  of  the  Due  D'Elbceuf 
would  be  a  suitable  lady  for  James  to 
marry.     Mortified  as  he  was,  he  got  a 
sight  of  Elboeuf  's  daughter,  found  her 
to  be  a  girl  of  thirteen,  very  childish 
for  her  years,  and  one  he  could  not 
think  of  bringing  home  as  a  bride  for 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land.   No  other  course  was  now  open 
but  to  make  a  formal  demand  of  the 
hand  of  the  Princess  of  Modena.   Peter- 
borough  received   dispatches  for  this 
purpose  from  the  King  and  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  at  once  set  out  on  his  mis- 
sion,  travelling  as    before,    incognito. 
His  secret  was  known  at  the  court  of 
Modena  before  he  arrived  there.    TiM 
Duchess  of  Modena  opposed,  or  raiher 
affected  to  oppose,  the  match,  till  thi 
King  of  France  interceded  in  its  fiTO«r» 
when  she  received  Peterborough  with 
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eoortesyy  oTereame  her  dtugfater't  op- 
pMitiou  to  enter  the  married  state,  and 
dispatched  the  Abbe  Dangeau  to  Rome 
for  a  dispensation,  which  was  necessary 
for  the  marriage,  on  account  of  the 
Duke  o€  York  not  having  made  a  formal 
public  confession  of  his  conversion  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
Pope,  however,  declined  to  immediately 
grant  the  dispensation ;  when,  as  it  was 
important  that  the  ceremony  of  the 
espousals  should  be  performed  before 
the  meeting  of  the  British  parliament, 
which  now  drew  nigh,  and  as  the  Bishop 
ai  Modena  peremptorily  refused  to  of- 
tkaate,  Maria  was  married  without  a  dis- 
pensation, and  in  defiance  of  the  Pope's 
interdict,  by  a  poor  priest,  an  Englishman, 
named  White,  to  the  Duke  of  York,  by 
proxy, on  the  thirtieth  of  September;  and 
what  heightens  the  singularity  of  these 
espousals,  the  Duke  of  York  was  a  Catho- 
lie,  whilst  his  proxy,  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough, was  a  member  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England.  At  the  period  of 
her  marriage  Maria  wu  scarcely  turned 
fifieen ;  she  wu  womanly  of  her  age,  a 
captivating  brunette,  but  unconscious 
of  her  charms.  Her  portion  was  one 
hundred  thousand  francs,  and  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  who  always  considered  her 
as  his  adopted  daughter,  paid  part  of  it. 
The  marriage  vras  commemorated  by 
balls,  pageants,  feats  of  arms,  banquets, 
and  other  demonstrations  of  public  re- 
joicings, which  lasted  for  several  days ; 
meantime  the  fair  young  bride,  al- 
though  forced  to  take  part  in  the  fes- 
tivity, was  miserable,  sullen,  and  melan- 
dioly:  she  had  violently  but  vainly 
ttmggled  to  preserve  her  maiden  inde- 
penaence,  the  irrevocable  vow  her  re. 
Inctant  lips  had  been  forced  to  pro- 
Boanoe ;  and  when  the  time  for  her  de- 
parture for  England  was  named,  she 
cried  bitterly  fur  two  whole  days  and 
nights,  and  would  not  be  pacified  till 
her  ihother  consented  to  accompany 
her ;  an  arrangement  opposed  to  the  ex- 
press orders  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who, 
for  obvious  reasons,  desired  that  his 
Duchess  should  come  to  England  with- 
out foreign  attendants,  but  to  which 
Peterborough  was  compelled  to  consent. 


Maria  left  Modena  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  solemnization  of  her  marriage, 
accompanied  by  her  mother,  her  bro- 
ther, the  young  Duke  of  Mocieiia,  her 
uncle.  Prince  Riiialdo  D'Est^,  and  a 
princely  train  of  nobles.  The  Earl  of 
Peterborough  and  his  suite  escorted  her 
to  Paris ;  but  on  reaching  the  border  of 
France,  her  brother  and  mo»t  of  the 
nobles  who  had  attended  her  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  house  of  Est6,  returned. 
At  Paris,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  the 
most  exalted  and  illustrious  personages 
in  France  entertained  her  with  regal  mag- 
nificence, and  treated  her  with  all  con- 
ceivable honour  and  distinction.  These 
princely  favours  she  returned  with  be- 
coming grace  and  dignity,  and  was  about 
to  set  out  for  England,  when  a  violent 
attack  of  fever  laid  her  up  and  forced 
her  to  keep  her  bed  for  a  fortnight.  Be- 
fore she  was  convalescent  the  Parliament 
in  England  met,  and  the  Commons  voted 
an  address  to  the  King,  praying  that  he 
would  not  permit  the  projected  mar- 
riage between  James  and  the  Princess 
of  Modena  to  take  place.  Charles  an- 
swered, "Your  request  has  come  too 
late,  the  marriage  has  already  been  so- 
lemnised, and  tlie  Duchess  of  York  is 
already  on  her  road  to  England."  The 
Commons,  nothing  daunted,  voted  a 
second  address,  beseeching  his  Majesty 
to  stop  Maria  at  Paris,  and  prevent  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage ;  and 
being  answered  that  the  King  could  not 
in  honour  break  a  contract  of  marriage 
that  had  been  solemnly  executed,  they 
became  enraged,  threatened  to  stop  the 
supplies,  voted  the  standing  army  a 
grievance,  and  petitioned  the  King  to 
appoint  a  day  of  general  fasting,  that 
God  might  avert  the  dangers  with 
which  the  nation  was  threatened.  The 
next  day  being  the  fifth  of  November, 
the  London  apprentices  burnt  Guy 
Fawkes  and  the  Pope,  with  ceremonies 
and  allusions  that  fully  marked  their 
abhorrence  of  the  Duke's  change  of 
creed,  and  marriage  to  a  Catholic  prin- 
cess. "  This  opposition  of  the  Commons 
and  the  people  struck  the  courtiers  with 
consternation,  and  the  Earl  of  Arling- 
ton implored  his  Majesty  eitlier  to  pre- 
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imt  the  dqmiare  o£  Mtiu  firom  Paris 
or  to  insist  that  James,  after  his  mar- 
riage, should  withdraw  from  public  no- 
tice and  lead  the  life  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman. Charles  answered,  that  the 
first  was  incompatible  with  his  honour, 
and  the  second  would  be  an  indignity 
to  his  brother." 

Meanwhile,  the  unwilling  Duchess  left 
Paris,  journeyed  to  Calais,  and  there 
embarked  with  her  mother,  her  uncle, 
and  a  numerous  retinue,  partly  English, 
but  mostly  foreign,  on  the  twenty-first 
of   November,    1673.      A    favourable 
wind  wafted  the  royal  party  to  Dover 
with  speed  and  safety.    The  Duke  of 
York  awaited  their  arrival  on  the  sands, 
received  his  young  bride  in  his  arms  as 
she  landed,  and  although  she  manifested 
unmistakeable  evidence  of  aversion  to 
him,  tenderly  saluted  her,  and   cour- 
teously conducted  her  to  her  lodgings, 
where  be  left  her  for  a  short  while  to  re- 
pose with  her  mother.      ''The  same 
evening/'  remarks  Clark,  in  his  Life  of 
James    the   Second,  '*the   Duke   and 
Duchess  of  York,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Modena,  with  their  attendants,  the  Earl 
of    Peterborough  being    also   present, 
being  assembled  together  in  the  state 
drawing-room.  Dr.  Crew,  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, asked  the  Duchess  of  Modena  and 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough  whether  the 
said  Earl  had  married  the  Duchess  of 
York  as  proxy  of  the  Duke,  which  they 
both  affirming,  the  bishop  then  declared 
it  was  a  lawful  marriage.''    But,  accord- 
ing to  another  equally  reliable  authority, 
Crew,  after  receiving  the  affirmation  of 
the  Earl  and  the  Duchess,  married  the 
royal  pair  after  the  forms  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  on  the  same  night  the 
marriage  was    lawfully   consummated. 
Maria's  proxy  wedding-ring  was  set  with 
a  diamond ;  that  which  her  spouse  him- 
self placed  on  her  finger  was  ornamented 
with  a  small  ruby  ;  the  former  she  called 
the  diamond  of  her  marriage,  the  latter 
she  prized  as  her  true  marriage-ring, 
would  on  no  account  remove  it  from  her 
finger,  and  as  her  spouse  had  placed  it, 
so  wore  it  to  the  day  of  her  death. 

Their  highnesses  remained  at  Dover 
but  two  da^rs;  during  this  time,  the 


Eail  of  BeriEthire,  probably  at  the  ra- 
quest  of  the  King,  urjged  the  Duke  to  so- 
licit permission  to  withdraw  from  publie 
life,  and  retire  with  his  duchess  to  And- 
ley  End.  James  answered,  **  My  interett 
requires  that  I  should  be  on  the  spot  to 
oppose  the  intrigues  of  my  foes,  and  my 
duty  forbids  me  to  desert  my  \^rothar 
without  the  royal  command."     From 
Dover  James  and  Maria,  with  their  suite, 
journeyed  overland  by  short  stages  to 
Gravesend,  where,  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  they  em- 
barked for  London.    Off  Greenwx^ 
they  were  met  by  the  King  and  bis  cour- 
tiers, and  entering  the  royal  barge,  pro- 
ceeded to  WhitehaU,  where  Maria  and 
her  distinguished  retinue  were  cordially 
welcomed  by  Queen  Katherine  of  Bra- 
ganza  and  her  ladies.    As  the  marriage 
was  exceedingly  unpopular,  the  bridsl 
prog^ress  was  neither  attended  by  admi- 
ring crowds,  nor  enlivened  by  blazing 
bonfires,     and     other    demonstmtioBS 
national  enthusiasm;   but    withal,  the 
purity  of   morals    and    manners,  the 
youth,  innocence,  and  captivating  charms 
of  Maria  Beatrix,  disarmed  the  malig- 
nity of  her  assailants,  the  enemies  of  the 
court,  and  won  for  her  the  homage  of 
the  disinterested.      The  aged  Waller 
hymned  her  praises  in  soft^flowing  num- 
bers ;  and  Granville,  Earl  of  Lansdown, 
struck  by  her  gentleness  and  surpassing 
loveliness,  wrote — 

Oor  future  hopes  from  this  blest  union  ifsi^ 
Our  present  joy  and  safety  from  her  eyes; 
Those  charming  eves,  that  strive  to  reoondls 
To  harmony  and  peace  this  stubbom  isle. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Tofk  re- 
moved to  St.  James's  Palace,  the  Duke't 
usual  residence ;  and  on  the  sixth  of 
December  the  resident  ambassadors  and 
envoys  from  the  various  courts  waited 
on  them,  and  formally  congratulated 
them  on  their  marriage.  They,  how- 
ever, were  allowed  but  little  peace  by 
the  popular  party,  who  assumed*  sudi  a 
powerful  and  menacing  attitude,  thtt 
the  King,  to  stifle  their  clamours,  per- 
mitted the  penal  laws  against  Catholics 
to  be  enforced  with  rigour,  forbade  by 
an  order  in  council  any  popish  recusal^ 
to  walk  in  St.  James's  Park,  or  visit  8t 
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James's  Palace,  and  refused  to  Maria 
the  use  of  the  pablic  Catholic  chapel  at 
St.  James's,  which  had  previously  been 
stipulated  in  her  marriage  articles,  un- 
der pretence  that  it  was  required  for  the 
use  of  the  Queen-mother,  Henrietta,  and 
her  household. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  December,  the 
Duchess  of  Modena  bade  adieu  to  her 
daughter  and  to  England,  and  shortly 
afterwards  James  took  his  young  bride 
on  a  progress  to  see  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  places  in  England. 
On  her  return,  Maria  was  entertained 
by  a  brilliant  succession  of  f^tes,  balls, 
and  theatrical  performances;  and  in  the 
tunmer,  when  the  court  was  at  Wind- 
Bor,  she  was  one  of  the  noble  personages 
who  witnessed  the  representation  of  the 
aiegeof  Maestricht ;  achivalric  pageant, 
pot  up  for  the  amusement  of  their  Ma- 
jesties and  the  court,  and  the  last  of  the 
kind  performed  in  England  in  the  pre- 
sence of  royalty.  A  huge  model  of  the 
city  and  fortifications  of  Maestricht  was 
erected  in  a  field  close  to  Windsor  Castle. 
The  Duke  of  York,  and  his  rival,  Mon- 
moutli,  at  the  head  of  a  little  army  of 
eourtiers,  played  the  part  of  the  be- 
siegers ;  the  city  held  out,  trenches  were 
opened,  mines  sprung,  batteries  erected, 
a  fierce  cannonade  was  kept  up  on  both 
sides,  prisoners  were  taken,  grenades 
thrown,  breaches  made ;  and  at  last,  after 
the  whole  business  of  a  siege  had  been 
displayed  with  skill  and  success,  the 
city  was  taken,  amidst  the  huzzas  of  the 
delighted  spectators. 

On  the  tenth  of  January,  1675,  exactly 
twenty-five  minutes  after  four  in  the  af- 
ternoon, Maria  gave  birth  to  her  first 
child,  a  daughter,  at  St.  James's  Palace. 
She  earnestly  wished  to  bring  up  the 
babe  in  her  own  religion ;  but  her  hus- 
band told  her  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, as  it  had  been  moved  in  Parliament 
by  the  bishops  that  their  offspring  should 
be  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  realm, 
and  the  King  had  expressed  his  pleasure 
that  it  should  be  so.  She,  however,  in 
defiance  of  husband.  King,  and  Parlia- 
ment, sent  for  her  confessor.  Father 
Gallis,  a  few  hours  after  the  birth  of  the 
infant,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  at  once 


privately  christen  it  in  her  bedroom,  with 
the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
She  then  told  the  King  what  she  had 
done,  and  implored  him  to  prevent  the 
reiteration  of  the  baptism  ;  but  he  dis- 
regarded her  entreaty,  and  the  child  was 
christened  Katherine  Laura,  with  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the 
chapel-royal.  The  sponsors  were  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  Princesses 
Mary  and  Anne,  and  the  previous  bap- 
tism was  kept  a  profound  secret.  She 
was  a  delicate  child,  and,  to  the  great 
grief  of  her  parents,  died  of  a  convulsion 
fit,  in  the  tenth  month  of  her  age,  and 
was  buried  on  the  fifth  of  Octol)er,  1675, 
in  the  vault  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

In  October,  1675,  Maria  was  annoyed 
and  alarmed  by  the  attempt  of  the  im- 
postor, Lugancy,  to  cast  obliquity  on  her 
name.  This  adventurer,  a  French  felon, 
and  the  prototype  of  the  renowned  Titus 
Gates,  pretended  to  be  a  converted 
Jesuit,  and  gave  information  that  **  Fa- 
ther St.  Germain,"  who  for  greater  efifect 
was  described  as  confessor  to  the  Du- 
chess of  York,  '*  had  surprised  him  at  his 
lodgings,  and  holding  a  poniard  to  his 
breast,  had  compelled  him,  with  the 
threat  of  instant  death,  to  sign  a  recan- 
tation, and  a  promise  to  return  to  his 
native  country."  This  improbable  tale 
was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mons by  Lord  Russell.  The  Parliament, 
the  court,  the  city,  the  country,  instantly 
took  the  alarm  ;  the  papists  were  treated 
with  additional  severity;  and  Lugancy  was 
examined  by  the  Commons,  and  deposed, 
'*  that  in  a  short  time  Protestant  blood 
would  flow  through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don ;  that  the  King  was  at  heart  a  Ca- 
tholic ;  and  that  there  was  an  infinite 
number  of  priests  and  Jesuits  in  London, 
all  plotting  to  murder  the  Protestants." 
Shortly  afterwards,  Du  Maresque,  an 
upright  French  clergyman  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  published  a  history  of 
the  impostor's  adventures  in  France. 
The  work  destroyed  Lugancy's  credit 
with  the  Parliament ;  but  such  was  the 
blindness  of  sectarian  prejudice,  that 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
great  patron  of  converts  from  Popery 
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Bent  him  to  Oxford,  and  caused  him  to 
he  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  made  vicar  of  Dover  Court, 
in  Essex. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  her 
mother,  Maria  became  deeply  attached 
to  her  husband ;  to  use  the  words  of  a 
contemporary,  *'  she  loved  him  too  well, 
and  to  her  sorrow  discovered  that  she 
was  not  the  sole  object  of  his  affection. 
He  maintained  a  disgraceful  intimacy 
with  the  titled  courtezans  at  court,  and 
even  with  several  of  the  ladies  in  her 
household ;  and  when  the  unpleasant 
truth  reached  her  ears,  she  assailed  him 
with  tears  and  reproaches.  But  she 
being  a  girl,  and  he  of  mature  years,  he 
disregarded  her  upbraiding,  felt  flattered 
by  her  jealousy,  and  continued  to  in- 
dulge his  inconstant  passion  till  time 
developed  her  character,  endowed  tier 
with  matronal  port  and  dignity,  and 
taught  him  to  esteem  and  admire  her/' 

In  1675,  James  permitted  his  young, 
inexperienced  wife  to  visit  her  disrepu- 
table relation,  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine, 
who  had  just  arrived  in  England,  and 
already  played  the  part  of  an  intriguing 
courtezan  at  court.  That  most  imperious 
of  the  King's  mistresses,  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  annoyed  that  the  like  ho- 
nour had  not  been  paid  to  her,  told 
James  that  she  considered  herself  en- 
tilled  to  as  much  attention  from  his  con- 
sort as  Madam  Mazarine :  and,  whether 
from  fear  of  her  malice,  or  any  other 
cause,  the  Duke  of  York,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  had  the  folly  to  introduce 
his  Duchess  to  her.  The  meeting  took 
place  at  Portsmouth's  apartments  at 
Whitehall ;  the  King  was  present,  and 
thanked  Maria  for  consenting  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  his  most  esteemed 
favourite  ;  but  her  indiscretion  cost  her 
the  marked  displeasure  of  the  Queen, 
who,  at  a  dress  ball  given  by  her  Ma- 
jesty that  very  night,  turned  from  her 
with  scorn,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
court.  This  emphatic  censure  from  her 
virtuous  sister-in-law  deeply  wounded 
the  feelings  of  the  impolitic,  but  well- 
intentioned  Duchess  of  York  ;  Mazarine 
she  viewed  as  a  relation  and  ifriend,  and 
aT  her  iinmoral  doings  she  knew  but 


little;  Portsmouth  the  had  visited 
against  her  will,  and  by  the  express 
command  of  her  husband,  therefore, 
however  unpardonable  her  folly,  that  ot 
her  spouse,  the  Duke  of  York,  was  in- 
finitely more  so ;  for,  by  not  preventing 
her  visit  to  Mazarine,  he  had  incurred 
the  ill-will  both  of  the  Queen  and  Ports- 
mouth, the  latter  of  whom  was  intriguing 
with  Shaftesbury  and  Russell  to  effect 
his  exclusion  from  the  succession,  at  the 
very  time  that  he  forced  his  wife  to  make 
her  acquaintance. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  August,  1676, 
at  five  minutes  past  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, Maria's  second  child — a  daaghter — 
entered  the  world.  The  infiant  was 
christened  Isabella,  by  Dr.  North,  Pre- 
bendary of  Westminster,  and  died  whan 
five  years  old.  Maria  was  present  wlHi 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  married  to  her 
step-daughter,  the  Princess  Mary,  on  the 
fourth  of  November,  1677 ;  and  thne 
days  afterwards,  remarks  Dr.  Lake,  **  the 
Duchess  was  safely  delivered  of  a  prinee^ 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole  court,  ei- 
cept  the  Clarendon  party.  The  child  is  bot 
little,  but  sprightly,  and  likely  to  live." 

The  evening  after  his  birth,  he  wis 
christened  with  great  pomp,  by  Dr. 
Crew,  by  the  name  of  Charles,  after  the 
King,  who  stood  godfather,  and  created 
him  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  other 
godfather  was  the  Prince  of  Oraage. 
His  sister,  the  Princess  Isabella,  wis 
godmother,  and  being  only  fifteen  months 
old,  her  governess,  Frances  Villiefly 
stood  as  her  proxy.  The  infant  Chaikii 
although  a  healthy  babe,  was  short- 
lived; four  days  after  his  birth  the  smdl- 
pox  broke  out  at  St.  James's,  he  cni|^ 
the  infection,  his  ignorant  nurses  drove 
the  eruption  inward,  and  on  the  eleventh 
of  December  he  died  in  a  convulsioaflt. 
The  next  day  his  remains  were  inteited 
in  the  vault  of  Mary,  Queen  of  So^,li 
Westminster  Abbey.  His  death  over 
whelmed  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Toik 
with  grief ;  the  whole  court  expressed 
their  sorrow  by  going  into  monndogf 
and  the  lamented  event  was  announeed 
to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  who  li 
return  sent  letters  of  condolence  to  ths 
bereaved  Duke  and  Duchess. 
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ARIA'S  itep-ijaugh' 
Mary  of  York, 

tud  been  mairieil  to 

the  Prince  of  Orange   on  the  finl  of  Octolier,  « 
■    ■       '  Mine  diy  Msrii  Be»triii  and  the  PriD. 

MM  Anne  reiched  the  Ha^e.  They 
preiervcd  their  jneognito,  and  ifter  • 
stay  of  eight  day),  returned  ta  England 
in  ufely.  That  they  had  met  with  a 
grntirying  reception,  ii  erident  by  itie 
subjoined  extract  frctn  ■  letter  ad- 
dressetl  by  James  lo  William  of  Orange ; 

"London,  OcI.lStb. 

"  We  came  thither  on  Wednesday, 

from  Newmarket,  and  the  tame  night, 

itlyafter  eleien,  the  Ducheu,  my 

krriied  here,  ao  salillied  with  her 

journey  and  you,  a 

body  ;  and  I  miuC  give  you  a  thousand 
thanks  from  her  and  from  myielf  for 
her  kind  usage  by  yotu" 

reaching  England,  Maria   foond 

her   huiliand  vainly  striving  to  quell  the 

nhicb   hi)  enemies   bad  raised 

against  him,  the  Queen,  and  the  Ca< 

"ci.      The   infamous  Titus  Ouet 

his  confederate!,  by  their  gigantic 

lb  plot  scheme,  which  we  have  de- 

1  in  the  memoira  of  Queen  Kalh- 

of   Braganza,  bad    thrown    the 

m  into   a  ferment.    The  majority 

of  the  Commons     breathed  veugeauo 

Catholici 


few  D 

thai  she  was  ill  in 
body,  and  dejected 
ii  mind.  The  Duke  of  York,  anxious 
fcr  the  welfare  of  his  daughter,  pre- 
vailed OD  Maria  to  pay  her  a  visit  in 
pivate;  and  when  the  matter  was 
■mnged,  he  wrote  to  the  Prince  of 
Onnge,  informing  him  that  "  the 
Dueheas  of  Yoric  and  the  Princess  Anne 
fntepd  coming  to  the  Hague,  very  incog- 
luto,  and  that  they  would  take  Lord 
Oaaotj  tot  tbeir  governor."  He  also 
■ddTMMd  the  aame  information  to  Sir 
Wflliui  Temple,  the  British  resident  at 
tte  Hague,  who,  in  answer,  stated,  "  It 
win  be  difficult  to  help  her  Highness  to 
beiueofiiitointhitplace.  The  Prince 
beiq  yet  abaent,  I  spoke  of  it  to  Mon- 
ritor  Yta  Lewen,  who 


tHriinei 
euona 


I  lie  performed 
Imrnly,  at  her  landing.  But  having 
RCqBBinled  him  with  the  absolulenesi  of 
■yoor  Highnesa'i  commands  •  •  *  I 
prevailed  on  him  to  make  no  mention 
af  it  to  the  States  till  the  Prince's  re- 
tnn>.  For  a  house  to  receive  her 
Righneii  and  Lady  Anne,  with  their 
attendanta,  there  i<  no  choice  at  all  in 
it;   and    so  the    Prioceu    Duwager'a 


agaim 


s   kept  ii 


e  of  ii 


and  cxdiement  by  the  prumulicalion  of 
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absurd,  but  alarming  reports,  of  the 
bloody  designs  of  the  papists ;  and  at 
length,  when  the  frenzy  of  the  people 
was  at  its  height,  the  triumphant  fac- 
tion forced  James  to  relinquish  his  seat 
in  the  council,  and  then  demanded  that 
he  should  be  excluded  from  the  royal 
presence.  The  good  nature  of  Charles 
revolted  from  proceedings  so  harsh  and 
ungracious,  and,  to  induce  his  brother 
to  defeat  the  machinations  of  his  foes, 
by  retiring  to  the  fold  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  he  commissioned  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other 
prelates,  to  wait  on  him,  and  endeavour 
to  overcome  his  objections  ;  but,  unlike 
the  easy-minded,  merry  monarch,  James 
refused  to  serve  his  interest  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  conscience.  Charles  then 
urged  him  to  go  abroa<l  for  a  short  time. 
James  replied,  **  I  am  willing  to  submit 
to  your  Majesty's  wish,  but  must  re- 
quest from  your  hand  a  written  order 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  that  I  may  not 
appear  to  flee  like  a  coward  or  a  cul- 
prit." Charles  immediately  gave  the 
order,  in  the  form  of  an  affectionate 
letter,  of  which  the  subjoined  is  a 
copy : — 

"I  have  already  given  you  my  re- 
solutions at  large,  why  I  should  think 
it  fit  that  you  should  absent  yourself 
for  some  time  beyond  the  seas.  As  I 
am  truly  sorry  for  the  occasion,  so  may 
you  be  sure  I  shall  never  desire  it 
longer  than  it  will  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  your  good  and  my  service. 
In  the  meantime,  I  think  it  proper  to 
give  it  you  under  my  hand,  that  I  ex- 
pect this  compliance  from  you,  and 
desire  it  may  be  as  soon  as  conveniently 
you  can.  You  may  easily  believe  with 
what  trouble  I  write  —  there  being 
nothing  I  am  more  sensible  of  than  the 
constant  kindness  you  have  ever  had 
for  me.  I  hope  you  are  as  just  to  me, 
to  l>e  assured,  that  no  absence,  nor 
anything  else,  can  ever  change  nie  from 
being  truly  and  kindly  yours.       C.R. 

"  Fob.  28th,  1679." 

On  the  fourth  of  March,  the  Duke 
•nd    Duchess    of  York,    after   having 


made  hasty  preparations,  embarked  for 
Holland.  The  King  accompanied  tbem 
to  the  port  of  embarcation,  and  sepa- 
rated from  them  with  tears.  After  a 
stormy  passage,  they  landed  in  safety, 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  a  re- 
tinue of  his  nobles,  received  them,  and 
conducted  them  with  pomp  to  the 
Hague.  Here  the/  were  treated  with 
all  the  honour  and  respect  due  to  their 
exalted  rank ;  but  after  a  short  stay, 
they  proceeded  to  Brussels,  and  took 
up  their  abode  in  the  house  where 
Charles  the  Second  had  resided  whea 
in  exile.  In  England  the  Doke*s  on- 
popularity  continued  to  increase.  It 
was  stated  before  the  committee  of 
secrecy,  that  he  intended  to  come  back 
in  June  with  a  powerful  body  of  Frendi 
troops,  to  massacre  the  Protestaats. 
Yet  at  this  very  time  he  was  strenoouily 
urging  those  at  the  head  of  the  navy 
department  to  more  effectually  guard 
the  coast  of  England  against  the 
threatened  French  invasion.  He  wrote 
to  Pepys,  the  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, on  the  subject,  who,  in  reply, 
says: — 

"  I  acknowledge,  with  all  humility 
and  thankfulness,  the  honour  of  yoor 
Highnesses  letter,  and  do  with  equal 
shame  and  grief,  observe  how  much 
your  Highness's  solicitude,  even  at  this 
distance,  for  the  security  of  this  king- 
dom against  the  power  of  France, 
does  exceed  all  that  we  ourselves  ex- 
pressed upon  that  subject,  otherwise 
than  by  a  general  but  inactive  rest- 
lessness under  our  apprehensions  of  the 
danger,  but  without  any  alteratioi 
made  since  your  Royal  Highness's  de- 
parture, in  the  state  of  our  ihipi  or 
coasts,  other  than  what  is  consequential 
to  their  having  laid  so  long  neglected." 

But,  despite  James's  patriotic  inten- 
tions, the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  April,  voted  that 
"  the  Duke  of  York's  being  a  papist, 
the  hope  of  his  coming  to  the  crowa 
had  given  the  greatest  countenance  and 
encouragement  to  the  conspiracies  and 
designs  of  the  papists."  The  bill  of 
exclusion  was  next  read  for  a  second 
time,  and  the  House  would  have  passed 
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it,  hid  not  Chariea  nneipectedlj  pro- 
rogued Puiimment.     When  the  Duke 
■nd  Dncheu  had  relactantly  gone  out 
o(F  England,  they,  by  the  King's  denre, 
left  their   daoghten,  Anne    and  Isa- 
bella, behind,  that  it  might  not  be  said 
that  they  went  to  seduce  them  from 
the  Protestant  church ;  but  they  found 
the  separation  so  painful,  that  early  in 
August,  the  Duke  requested,  and  the 
King  permitted,  thdr  children  to  join 
them.     On  the  nineteenth  of  the  same 
month,    Anne   and   her   inlisnt   half- 
tister,  Isabella,  commenced  their  jour- 
ney,- and,  after  a  prosperous  Toyage, 
reached  Brussels  in  safety,  greatly  to 
the  delight  of  their  fond  parents.    Just 
prefioQsly,  Maria  enjoyed  the  happiness 
ai  a  visit  from  her  mother,  the  Duchess 
of  Modena,  from  whom  she  had  been 
separated    ever    since    her   marriage. 
Meanwhile,   the   Duke  of  York   bore 
his  exile  with  impatience.     He  feared 
that  in  his  absence  his  enemies  would 
derive  him  of  his  dearest  rights;  he 
frequently  requested  to  be  permitted 
to  return,  but  was  invariably  answered 
that  he  must  wait  till  the  ezcilement 
raised  by  the  Popish  Plot  imposture  had 
subsided.     "  Indeed,"  said  Charles,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  **  I  should  be  very 
BBwilling  to  have  a  question  brought 
npon  the  stage,  whether  or  not  you 
should  be  secure,  and  you  at  the  same 
time  present,  considering  how  easy  it  is 
to  have  false  witnesses,  till  Oates  and  Bed. 
kw  have  their  due."    This  reply  almost 
panlyzed  James ;  but  shortly  after  its 
aarrival,  he  received  a  message,  apprising 
Um  that  the  King  was  seriously  ill,  and 
desired  him  to  instantly  hasten  to  his 
presence,  with  all  possible  secrecy ;  but 
on  condition  that  he  took  the  whole 
responsibility  of  his  return  on  himself, 
and  went  back  to  Brussels  immediately 
after  the  King  had  recovered.    James 
lost    not    a     moment.       Leaving    his 
Dochess  and  daughters  behind,  he  set 
oat  in  disguise,  on  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember,   with    only    four    attendants, 
travelled  under  a  feigned  name,  reached 
Windsor  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing  of  the  twelfth,  and  was  the  first 
to  annonnoe  his  arrival  to  the   King. 


Charles,  who  was  now  convalescent, 
was  up,  and  at  his  toilet.  On  entering 
his  presence,  James  knelt  at  his  feet, 
and  apologized  for  returning  without 
being  recalled ;  the  King  bade  him  rise, 
tenderiy  embraced  him,  and  assured 
him  he  was  welcome, — the  courtiers 
then  flocked  round  him,  and,  whether 
his  enemies  or  his  friends,  equally 
offered  him  their  congratulations. 
During  this  visit,  James  obtained  the 
royal  permission  to  transfer  his  resi- 
dence from  Brussels  to  Edinburgh. 
He  left  London  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
September,  and  rejoined  his  wife  and 
daughtera  on  the  first  of  October.  His 
intended  change  of  residence  was  ofii- 
dally  announced  in  the  Gazette. 

On  the  third  of  October,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York,  with  their  two 
daughters,  Anne  and  Isabella,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Modena,  left  lirussels,  and, 
after  a  long  and  stormy  voyage,  reached 
the  Hague  on  the  sixth,  touk  up  their 
residence  at  the  Old  Court  Palace,  and 
were  welcomed  and  entertained  there 
by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange. 
On   the   seventh,  the  Duke  of    York 
received  an  express  from  King  Charles, 
commanding  him  to  sail  to  the  Downs, 
and  to  wait  there  for   further  orders. 
He  lost  no  time  in  complying  with  this 
mandate.     On  the   ninth,  he   and  his 
consort,  with  their  two  daughters,  bade 
an  affectionate  farewell  to  the  Duchess 
of    Modena,   and,    with    their    suite, 
commenced    their    voyage.      At     the 
Maesland  Sluys,  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange,  who  had  accompanied  (hem 
thus  far,  parted  from  them  with  all  the 
outward    show    of    sincere    afiection. 
After  a  stormy  passage,  from  which 
Maria  suffered  severely  from  sea-sick- 
ness,  they  reached  the  Downs,  where 
orders  to  immediately  proceed  to  Scot- 
land by  sea  awaited  them.    To  comply 
would  have  l)een  to  hazard  the  life  of 
the  sorely  sick  Duchess ;  James,  there- 
fore, wrote  to  Charles,   and  obtained 
from  him  permission  to  travel  to  Edin- 
burgh    overiand.       The    royal    party 
landed  at  Deal,  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  Court,  and  annoyance  of  the  po- 
pular   faction,    reached     St.    James's 
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PjUice  on  the  night  of  the  twelfth  of 
October.  The  King  cordially  welcomed 
them,  and  assured  the  Duke  that  it 
was  out  of  his  power  to  shield  him  from 
the  malignity  of  his  foes,  if  he  remained 
in  England.  A  week  afterwards,  the 
reluctant  King  was  formally  compelled 
to  request  his  persecuted  brother  to 
hasten  his  departure  to  Scotland.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  Princesses  Anne 
and  Isabella  should  remain  at  St. 
James's  Palace ;  and  Charles  earnestly 
pressed  Maria,  who  had  vomited  blood 
at  sea,  and  was  still  in  a  dangerous 
state  of  health,  also  to  remain  at  Court, 
as  it  was  arranged  that  the  Duke 
should  return  about  the  middle  of  the 
subsequent  January.  She,  however, 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  entreaties, 
and  "  chose  rather  even,  with  the  hazard 
of  her  life,  to  be  the  constant  com- 
panion of  the  misfortunes  and  hard- 
ships of  the  husband  she  so  sincerely 
beloved."  Their  Highnesses  set  out 
for  Scotland  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
October.  They  found  the  journey  slow 
and  wearisome  ;  rains,  fogs,  and  almost 
impassable  roads,  rendered  the  progress 
harassing  and  comfortless.  At  Hat- 
field,  and  at  York,  they  were  received 
with  marked  neglect  and  ill-will ;  but  in 
Scotland  their  reception  was  enthusias- 
tic ;  two  thousand  of  the  Scottish  gentry 
conducted  them  in  procession  from  the 
border  to  Lenthington,  where  they 
were  splendidly  entertained  till  the 
fourth  of  December,  when,  attended  by 
the  Lords  of  the  council,  and  the  lead- 
ing nobles  of  Scotland,  they  entered 
Edinburgh  in  grand  procession,  and 
were  feasted  and  entertained  with  regal 
magnificence  at  the  cost  of  the  loyal 
Corporation.  The  Duke  and  his  English 
retinue  were  complimented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city ;  a  special  enter- 
tainment was  provided  for  his  Duchess 
and  her  ladies ;  and  although  his  right 
was  contested,  he  took  his  place  in  the 
privy  council,  but  wisely  abstained 
from  all  connection  with  either  of  the 
parties  which  then  divided  that  king- 
dom. Meantime,  the  current  of  po- 
pular opinion  in  England  began  to  turn 
in  his  favour ;  numerous  loyal  addresses 


were  presented  to  the  King ;  all  mo- 
derate men  openly  denounced  the 
doings  of  the  dominant  faction,  and  the 
men  of  Norfolk  even  ventured  to  offer 
thanks  to  his  Majesty  for  the  recall  of 
the  heir-apparent  from  Flanden.  En- 
couraged by  these  and  other  equally 
evident  demonstrations  of  the  loyalty 
of  his  subjects,  Charles  resolved  to  re- 
deem the  promise  he  had  made  to 
recall  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York, 
early  in  the  ensuing  year.  Entering 
the  council  chamber,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  January,  1680,  he  stated  to 
his  council  assembled  there,  that  he 
had  derived  little  benefit  from  the 
absence  of  his  brother ;  that  he  deemed 
it  unjust  to  take  from  a  Prince,  whose 
rights  were  assailed,  the  opportunity  of 
defending  them  in  his  place  in  Parila- 
ment,  and,  therefore,  had  commanded  his 
Highness  to  quit  Edinburgh,  and  retoni 
to  his  former  residence  at  St.  James's. 
This  unexpected  announcement  so 
startled  and  annoyed  the  leaders  of  the 
factious  demagogues,  that,  three  days 
afterwards,  Shaftesbury,  Russell,  Caven- 
dish, Cape],  and  Powell,  tendered  their 
resignation ;  and  Charles  replied,  that 
**  he  accepted  it  with  all  his  heart." 

James  and  Maria,  on  receiving  the 
welcomed  summons  to  England,  warmly 
thanked  the  Scots  for  the  kindness  and 
the  honour  they  had  done  them,  and 
with  all  haste  put  to  sea.  After  a  rather 
boisterous  voyage,  they  reached  Bept- 
ford  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Febmaiy, 
and  immediately  proceeded  in  a  beige 
to  Whitehall,  where  the  King  received 
them  with  brotherly  affection.  The 
next  day  they  took  up  their  abode  aft 
St.  James's,  where  the  Duchess,  over- 
come by  the  strong  impulses  of  ma- 
ternal affection,  embraced  her  own 
young  Isabella  with  tears  of  joy,  aid 
then  warmly  saluted  her  stepLdaogfatcr, 
Anne.  By  the  Court  party  their  return 
was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and  in 
London  the  popular  current  had  turned 
so  completely  in  their  favour,  that  the 
civic  powers  presented  to  each  of  them 
congratulatory  addresses ;  and  the  next 
day  the  King  and  the  Duke  were  feasted 
with  a  sumptuous  supper  by  the  Loid 
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Majp',  and  the  public  joy  at  tbeir  pre- 
tence was  testified  by  the  rio|png  of 
bells,  the  blazing  of  bonfires,  and  a 
general  and  profuse  illumination. 

The  conduct  of  their  Highnesses  at 
this  period  was  wise  and  conciliatory. 
Maria's  purity  of  life,  and  her  aiTec- 
tionate  conduct  as  a  wife  and  a  step- 
mother, won  for  her  the  unsought  good- 
will of  the  public.  At  the  close  of 
September  she  visited  Cambridge,  and 
after  giring  a  grand  ball  there,  pnKseeded 
to  Newmarket,  where,  with  the  Dulce 
her  hosband,  and  the  King  and  Queen, 
ihe  remained  during  the  races  in  Octo- 
ber. Since  the  Dulce  of  Yorlc's  return, 
hit  enemies  had  closely  watched  bis 
eonduct ;  they  viewed  his  increasing  po- 
pularity with  alarm,  and  resolved  to 
again  force  him  from  the  land  of  his 
birth.  With  this  view,  Shaftesbury, 
Russell,  Huntingdon,  and  others  of  their 
party,  went  to*  Westminster  Hall,  and 
oflfered,  before  the  grand  jury  there,  six 
leasoni  why  they  should  present  him  for 
recusancy,  and  indict  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  as  a  national  nuisance. 
The  Duchess  certainly  was  a  national 
nuisance ;  but  their  purport  was  not  to 
reform  the  morals  of  the  Court,  but  to 
terrify  her  into  using  her  almost  absolute 
influence  over  the  King  to  effect  the 
down&ll  of  the  Duke ;  and  it  was  prin- 
dpally  her  earnest  entreaties  which 
prevailed  on  his  Majesty  to  notify  to  his 
orother,  on  the  eighteenth  of  October, 
that  he  must  return  to  Scotland.  Over- 
eome  with  despair  at  these  words,  the 
nnfortanate  James  requested  and  ob> 
tained  from  Charles  a  promise  that  he 
would  never  surrender  the  rightful 
descent  of  the  crown,  the  regal  autho- 
rity over  the  Parliament,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  naval  and  military  forces. 
He  also  requested  a  general  pardon,  as 
a  protection  against  the  malice  of  his 
enemies  in  his  absence.  This  the  King 
refused,  on  the  plea  that  it  would  be  de- 
rogatory to  the  honour  of  both  of  them. 
James  viewed  the  refusal  as  a  proof 
that  he  was  abandoned  by  his  brother ; 
and«  overcome  by  despair  and  indigna- 
tion, declared,  if  bis  enemies  dared  to 
penecnte  him  further,  he  would  seek 


the  aid  of  the  French  King,  rather  than 
their  audacity  should  pass  unavenged. 
Barillon,  the  French  ambassador,  caught 
up  the  angry  remark,  and  by  profuse 
offers  of  money  and  arms,  urged  him  to 
raise  the  sword  of  insurrection.  James, 
however,  spurned  the  proposal ;  and  on 
the  twentieth  of  October,  the  day  before 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  set  out  with 
a  heavy  heart,  and  accompanied  by  his 
faithful  consort,  on  his  voyage  to  the 
north.  After  a  protracted  stormy  pas- 
sage, they  neared  the  Scotch  coast, 
reached  Leith  in  safety,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Ilolyrood  House,  where  they 
took  up  their  abode.  The  Scots,  as  be- 
fore, greeted  them  on  their  arrival  with 
every  conceivable  expression  of  joy. 
"  When  they  landed,''  says  a  contem- 
porary, "  the  shore  was  thronged  with 
people  of  all  ranks,  who,  flinging  their 
bonnets  hi  the  air,  so  loudly  and  con- 
tinuously shouted,  '  Lord  preserve  your 
Highness !'  *  God  save  the  King !'  and 
the  like,  that  they  almost  drowned  the 
booming  of  the  cannons,  the  ringing  of 
the  bells,  and  the  noise  of  the  trumpets 
and  the  drums.  All  the  high  and  noble 
personages  in  Scotland  met  their  High- 
nesses in  Leith,  and  conducted  them 
with  all  conceivable  pomp  and  ceremony 
to  Ilolyrood  House.  The  Archbishops 
of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow  compli- 
mented them  in  the  name  of  the  kirk, 
the  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle  de- 
livered to  James  the  keys  of  the  castle ; 
and  the  night  through,  the  city  was  en- 
livened by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 
blaze  of  many  and  great  Ijonfires,  around 
which  the  joy-intoxicated  citizens  as- 
sembled, and  with  smiling  faces  drank 
the  health  of  their  Majesties  and  their 
Highnesses." 

James  and  Maria  succeeded  in  retain- 
ing their  ascendancy  over  the  hearts  of 
the  aristocracy  and  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. They  kept  a  brilliant  court  at 
Holyrood,  to  ^hich  all  persons  of  rank 
or  distinction  resorted.  As  they  professed 
an  unpopular  creed,  they  performed  their 
religious  rites  with  all  possible  privacy  ; 
and  they  frequently  rode  out  in  public, 
and  made  it  a  point  to  maintain  an  affa- 
ble deportment  towards    all   persons. 
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The  Duke  frequently  played  at  the  then 
popular  game  of  golf,  and  increased  hu 
popularity  by  choosing  citizens  and  me- 
chanics for  his  partners  on  these  oc- 
casions; whilst  the  Duchess,  by  her 
gracious  deportnkent,  purity  of  mind, 
and  engaging  manners,  won  the  hearts 
of  the  Scotch  ladies,  whom  she  fre- 
quently entertained  at  levees  and  social 
evening  parties.  To  avoid  all  appear- 
ance of  disgrace,  the  Duke  had  entered 
Scotland  as  the  immediate  representa- 
tive of  his  royal  brother.  He  arrived 
in  troublous  times,  but  by  a  judicious 
employment  of  the  influence  of  his  ex- 
alted rank,  he  put  a  check  to  the  evils 
which  arose  from  the  family  feuds 
amongst  the  nobility ;  and  by  discoun- 
tenancing the  horrible  execution  of  the 
Cameronians,  religious  fanatics  who  had 
risen  in  insurrection,  denied  the  autho- 
rity of  the  King,  and  murdered  Arch- 
bishop Sharpe,  and  to  whom  he  offered  a 
pardon  on  the  easy  terms  that  they  would 
cry,  "  God  save  the  King !" — restored 
the  nation  to  comparative  tranquillity. 

Meanwhile,  their  Highnesses' prospects 
in  England  were  anything  but  cheering. 
The  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke 
from  the  succession,  was  passed  by  the 
Commons,  and  only  thrown  out  of  the 
Lords  by  the  opposition  of  the  bishops. 
The  project  for  banishing  James,  with 
the  empty  title  of  King,  to  the  distance 
of  five  hundred  miles  from  England,  and 
investing  the  regal  power  in  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange,  as  regents  for 
him,  was  started,  and  Charles  was  urged 
to  permit  Monmouth  to  be  named  as  his 
successor.  As  none  of  these  measures 
succeeded,  a  plot,  in  which  it  was  pre- 
tended that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  were 
deeply  implicated,  was  devised,  Fitz- 
harris,*  an  obscure  Irishman,  came  for- 
ward, and  deposed  that  Montecuculli, 
the  late  agent  of  the  Duchess  of  Mo- 
dena,  had  offered  him  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  murder  the  King ;  that  the 
Duke  was  privy  to  the  plot ;  that  power- 
ful forces  were  to  come  from  France  and 
Flanders  to  place  him  on  the  throne ; 
and  that  it  was  proposed,  in  the  event 

*  See  Memoir  of  Katherine  oi  Bnunmxa, 
P»ge785, 


of  success,  to  boil  down  the  bones  of 
the  Protestant  leaders,  and  make  of 
them  a  aainte  anywule  for  the  coroBadon 
of  the  future  Catholic  Kings  of  England. 
The  Whig  leaders  carried  this  absurd  fic- 
tion to  Parliament,  *'  declared,  on  their 
souls,  that  they  believed  every  word  of 
it,  and  with  great  pathos  and  eloquenoe 
descanted  on  the  horrible  practices  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  and  the 
Catholics  generally."  Charles,  however, 
defeated  their  murderous  designs,  by 
suddenly  dissolving  parliament,  and 
causing  Fitzharris  to  be  proceeded 
against  for  high  treason  in  the  Court  d 
King's  Bench.  The  intell^nce  of 
these  doings  seriously  alarmed  James 
and  Maria ;  and,  to  add  to  theur  afllie- 
tions,  their  daughter  Isabella  died  st 
St.  James's  Palace,  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  1681,  in  the  fifth  year  of  her 
age.  The  bereavement  threw  tlie 
Duchess  into  a  state  of  deep  despon- 
dency, which  affected  her  health.  James, 
who  was  also  overcome  with  melancholy, 
wrote  to  his  brother,  and  requested  that 
they  both  might  return,  if  it  was  only 
to  restore  themselves  to  convalescence. 
In  reply,  Charles,  by  the  advice  of  Hali- 
fax, assured  the  Duke  that  he  must  not 
expect  to  again  visit  England  till  he  had 
conformed  to  the  Established  Chorcfa. 
James,  however,  unhesitatingly  refused 
to  act  the  hypocrite.  In  his  letter  on  the 
subject,  he  says,  "  I  cannot  in  conscience 
do  what  you  so  press  me  to  ;  besides,  it 
would  be  of  little  use  or  advantage,  for 
the  Shaftesburian  and  republican  party 
would  say  it  was  only  a  trick,  that  I  bad 
a  dispensation,  and  that  I  was  sUU  a 
Catholic  in  my  heart,  and  say  there  was 
more  reason  to  be  affeared  of  popery 
than  ever."  Although  James's  request 
was  denied,  the  Princess  Anne,  by  the 
King's  permission,  sailed  to  Leith,  and, 
to  her  infinite  delight,  joined  the  com- 
pany of  her  persecuted  father  and  step- 
mother on  the  seventeenth  of  July* 
Twelve  days  afterwards,  the  Duke,  in 
quality  of  Royal  Commissioner,  opened 
the  Scottish  parliament  with  a  speech. 
To  conciliate  the  members,  he  invited 
them  all  to  a  sumptuous  banquet ;  aad, 
in  return,  the  city  of  Edinburgh  feasted 
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and  enterlidned  the  Duke  and  Duchess, 
the  Princess  Anne,  and  the  whole  Court 
of  Scotland.     These  festivities  termi- 
nated, James  made  a  progress  to  several 
of  the  leading  towns,  and  throughout  the 
journey  his  reception  was  enthusiastic. 
About  this  time,  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth entreated  his  Majesty  to  grant 
her  five  thousand  pounds  a  year  out  of 
James's  income  from  the  post  office. 
Charles  promised  compliance,  and,  to  re- 
deem his  promise,  sent  for  his  brother 
to  come  and  arrange  the  matter  with 
him.  The  Duke  was  displeased  with  the 
pnrpoae  for  which  he  was  recalled,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  not  permitted  to  bring 
his  Duchess  and  his  daughter  with  him. 
He,  however,  embarked  with  all  speed 
■t  Leith,  landed  at  Yarmouth  in  March, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  pre- 
tence of  Charles,  who  received  him  with 
brotherly  affection,  granted  him  permis- 
aion  to  reside  in  England,  and,  after  de- 
taining him  for  about  two  months,  sent 
him  back  to  fetch  his  Duchess  and  his 
danghter  Anne.    At  this  time  Maria  was 
enceinte,  and  a  desire  that  the  babe 
•hould  be  bom  in  London,  was  the 
principal,  perhaps  the  only  cause  of  the 
King's  recalling  her  to  Court. 

At  nine  in  the  morning,  on  the  fourth 
of  May,  the  Duke  embarked  for  Edin- 
burgh ;  the  weather  was  foul,  dirty,  and 
foggy ;  the  careless  pilot  took  a  dan- 
gerous course ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  the  sixth,  the  vessel  was 
wrecked.  Sir  James  Dick,  Provost  of 
Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  passengers, 
in  his  details  of  this  catastrophe,  re- 
marks, *'  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  man-of-war  called  *  the  Glouces- 
ter,' Sir  John  Barrie,  Captain,  wherein 
hit  Highness  was,  and  a  great  retinue 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  whereof  1 
was  one,  did  strike  in  pieces,  and  did 
wholly  sink  in  a  bank  of  sand  called  the 
Lemon  and  Ore,  about  twelve  leagues 
from  Yarmouth.  This  was  occasioned 
by  the  wrong  calculation  and  ignorance 
of  a  pilot,  and  put  us  all  in  such  con- 
•temation  that  we  knew  not  what  to  do, 
the  Duke  and  all  that  were  with  him 
being  in  bed  when  she  first  struck. 
The  helm  having   broken,  the   man 


working  it  was  killed   by  the    force 
thereof  at  the  first  stroke.    When  the 
Duke  got  his  clothes  on,  and  inquired 
how  things  stood,  the  vessel  had  nine 
feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  the  sea  was 
fast  coming  in  at  the  gun-ports,  and  the 
seamen  and  passengers  were  not  at  com- 
mand, as  every  man  was  studying  his 
own  safety.    This  forced  the  Duke  to 
go  out  at  the  large  vrindow  of  the  cabin, 
where  his  little  boat  was  ordered  quietly 
to  attend  him,  lest  the  passengers  and 
seamen  should  throng  so  in  upon  him, 
as  to  overset  his  boat.     This  was  ac- 
cordingly so  conducted  that  none  but  the 
Earls  of  Wilton  and  Aberdeen,  Churchill 
and  two  of  the  bed-chamber  men,  went 
with  him.    They  were  forced  to  draw 
their  swords,  to  hold  people  off."     Sir 
James  Dick,  with  the  Earl  of  Middleton, 
the  Laird  of   Touch,   and    numerous 
others,  then  entered  the  long  boat,  into 
which  so  many  leaped,  that,  remarks  our 
author,  **  Laird  Hopton,  Mr.  *LittIedel, 
and  others,  all  being  at  the  place  when 
I  jumped,  would    not   follow,  because 
they  considered  it  safer  to  stay  in  the 
vessel  than  to  expose  themselves  to  our 
hazard.    We  were  so  thronged  one  had 
no  room  to  stand ;  and  if  the  rest  had 
not  thought  us  all  dead  men,  I  am  sure 
many  more  would  have  jumped  in  upon 
us."     Both   boats  safely  reached   the 
**  Mary  yadit,"  from  which  a  rope  was 
cast,  so  as  to  bring  them, to  the  lee  side 
of  the  vessel,  '*  when,"  says  Sir  James 
Dick,  "  every  man  climbed  for  his  life, 
and  so  did  I ;  taking  hold  of  a  rope,  1 
made  shift  upon  the  side  till  I  came 
within  men's  reach,  and  was  hauled  in. 
I  then  looked  back,  but  could  not  see 
one  bit  of  our  great  ship  above  water, 
but  only  about  a  Scots  ell  long  of  the 
staff  upon   which   the  royal  standard 
stood;   fbr  with  her  striking  she  had 
come  off  the  sand-bank,  which  was  but 
three  fathoms,  and   her  draught  was 
eighteen  feet.     There  was  eighteen  fa- 
thom water  on   each   side  when  she 
struck,   and  she  sunk  in  the  deepest 
place.    Now  if  she  had  continued  upon 
the  three  fathoms,  and  broke  in  pieces 
there,  all  would  have  had  time  to  save 
themselves;  but  such  was  the  miafor- 
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tune,  that  she  was  wholly  overwhelmed, 
and  all  were  washed  into  the  sea  that 
were  upon  her  decks  :  there  would  have 
been  a  relief  by  boats,  if  she  had  stood 
half-an-hour  longer/'  Hume,  following 
the  false  assertions  of  Burnet,  in  his 
mention  of  this  catastrophe,  makes  the 
following  mis-statement :  **  The  Duke 
escaped  in  the  barge,  and  it  is  pretended 
that  whilst  many  persons  of  rank  and 
quality  were  drowned,  and  among  the 
rest  Hyde,  his  brother-in-law,  he  was 
very  earrfiu  to  save  several  of  his  dogs 
and  priests,  for  these  two  species  of  fa- 
Tourites  are  coupled  together  by  some 
writers.  It  has  likewise  been  asserted, 
that  the  barge  might  safelg  have  held 
more  persons,  and  that  some  who  swam 
to  it  were  thrust  off,  and  even  their 
hands  cut,  in  order  to  disengage  them.'' 
Now,  according  to  Sir  James  Dick's 
account,  the  Duke  did  not  go  in  the 
barge  or  long-boat  at  all,  but  in  his  own 
little  boat;  and  according  to  other  con- 
temporaries, the  lK)at  was  crowded,  and 
withal  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  who 
was  struggling  with  the  waves,  and  a 
poor  fiddler  who  clung  to  the  side,  were 
taken  in,  the  former  by  James's  own 
hands,  and  the  latter  by  his  expressed 
command.  As  to  priests  or  dogs,  ac- 
cording to  the  best-authenticated  evi- 
dence, not  one  of  either  was  in  the  boat. 
James  completed  his  voyage  in  the 
"Happy  Return,"  landed  at  Leith  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  on  the  seventh  of 
May,  and  proceeding  at  once  to  his 
Duchess,  was  the  first  to  announce  to  her 
the  peril  in  which  he  had  been  involved. 
His  arrival  was  marked  by  all  conceiv- 
able demonstrations  of  public  joy  ;  all 
Edinburgh  was  illuminated,  congratula- 
tory addresses  were  presented  to  him, 
and  songs  were  sung  in  commemoration 
of  the  event  Although  James  had  so 
narrowly  escaped  when  the  ill-fated 
*' Gloucester"  went  down  with  nearly  two 
hundred  persons  on  board,  he  resolved, 
like  a  true  blue-jacket,  to  bring  his  wife 
and  daughter  to  London  by  sea,  and  not, 
as  many  of  his  Scottish  friends  advised 
him,  overland;  Maria  willingly  con- 
tented to  with  him  brave  the  perils  of 
ibe  deep,  And  a  popular  Mog  of  the 


time  contains  the  subjoined  pleasing 
allusion  to  her  departure  : 

**  The  wandering  dore  that  was  sent  forth 
To  find  some  Unding  near, 
When  England's  arch  was  tosst  on  floods 
Of  Jealousy  and  fear: 
Retams  with  olive  branch  of  Joy, 
To  set  the  nation  ft«e 
From  Whiggish  rage,  that  would  destroy 
Great  York  and  Albsay." 

After  James  had  formally  bade  £sre- 
well  to  the  Scotch  council,  the  nobles, 
the  authorities  of  Edinburgh,  and  others, 
he  proceeded  with  his  Duchess  and  his 
daughter  to  Leith,  and  there  embarked 
with  them  in  the  '*  Happy  Return." 
This  time  the  voyage  was  safe  and  pros- 
perous. They  entered  the  Thames  oo 
the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  were  met  by 
the  King,  and  received  on  the  ro;^ 
barge  at  Erith ;  and  amidst  the  boomiag 
of  guns,  and  the  acclamations  of  tlMMi- 
sands  of  spectators,  proceeded  up  the 
river  in  grand  procession  to  WhitehiU. 
The  same  day,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
aldermen  congratulated  them  on  thdr 
return,  all  the  bells  in  London  wen  Mt 
ringing,  and  at  night  the  city  was  bril- 
liantly illuminated.  Maria,  who  with 
James,  her  husband,  now  took  up  her 
abode  at  St.  James's  Palace,  reqiMSted 
and  obtained  the  royal  permission  to  have 
her  mother  present  at  the  approachii^ 
accouchement.  The  Duchesa  of  Modena 
received  the  invitation  vrith  pleafure^ 
and  hastened  to  England  without  cere- 
mony or  delay.  Her  arrival  in  London 
was  no  sooner  known,  than  the  ei- 
clusionists,  who,  although  outnumbeied 
were  not  beaten,  resolved,  ahooM 
the  infant  prove  a  boy,  to  circulate  a 
report  that  it  was  a  spurious  diild, 
brought  over  by  the  Duchesa  to  deprive 
the  Protestant  heiress  of  the  crown*  and 
that  the  real  babe  was  a  dangfater. 
They  even  set  rumours  afloat  infivtber- 
ance  of  their  base  designs.  Bat  their 
factious  proceedings  were  cot  short  by 
Maria  giving  birth  to  a  Princeia  setcnl 
weeks  sooner  than  was  expected.  The 
infant  entered  the  world  on  the  fiftaeith 
of  August,  1682,  was  christened  (%ir« 
lotte  Maria  by  the  Bishop  of  LQadna» 
and  eight  weeks  afterwarda  died  ia  t 
oonvul^on  fit. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ibrb  Qkwm  ofSiiflKta—Mounu  tHe  dtat\  of  Cluirla  77.— Hir  AwkMTj  mmAMf 
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ming  of  Farlianient — MoBmaKlh  riiellian — lie  itnpbtra  Atr 
—Ii  exaaUd—Tke  Sing't  ciementy  to  Story,  and  l-indnat  to  tie 
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"  '  urpritd  at  the  toetneu  ef  tlie  rrinaii  of  Orange — The 
t  grvd — He  ittana  dangeromlj/  ill — Sit  death  ogatH 
(■  him— Be  n 


depart  from  tbe  juit  righU  ind  preroga- 
tive* of  tbe  cronn,  bo  I  ihili  neTer  in- 
lade  my  man'*  properly.  I  have  oClen 
berelofore  featured  tn;  lib  in  defence 
of  tlie  nation,  and  1  ihall  atiUgoufaraa 
any  niBD  in  preserving  it  in  all  iia  juit 
rights  and  Ubertiet."  Tliii  decliralion 
wai  joyfully  receirei!,  and  Jamei  was 
immediately  proclaimed  iX  the  gates  of 
Whitehall,  at  Temple  Bar,  and  al  the 
Royal  Exchsnge.  The  first  few  days 
of  her  accession  as  Queen-consort,  Maria 
was  occupied  with  hei  royal  husband  in 
receiring  condolences  and  eomplinient* 
from  the  prelates,  lordi,  ambatsadurs, 
and  other  fnnclianarius.  Sbe  wore  deep 
mourning  for  her  departed  brotber-in- 
liw  ;  and,  nhat  is  remarkable,  her  first 
act  as  Queen  was  a  tyrannical  endeavour 
to  force  her  bachelor  brother,  tlie  Duke 
of  Modena,  to  enter  the  married  state 
vith  the  rich  heireia,  MBdemoiaelle  de 
Bouillon,  a  lady  of  her  own  choosing. 
The  twenty-third  of  April— St.  George's 
day— irai  appointed  for  the  coronation 
of  her  and  her  lord.  Since  Anne  Boleyn, 
but  one  Queen- con  sort,  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, had  been  crowned  in  England; 
and  an  this  aecouiit  the  claims  for  the 


Chute*  iMd  )n«tUied  his  laat,  James, 
overcome  wiUi  ^ef  and  fatigue,  with- 
drew to  hia  cloiet  to  repo«e.  After  the 
hpae  of  about  an  hour,  he  met  the 
conndl,  and  was  immediately  hailed  as 
King.  He  then  addressed  the  asienibly, 
told  them  how  deeply  he  deplored  the 
Imb  of  his  helored  brother,  and  pro- 
ceeded, "  I  have  been  reported  a  man 
of  arUtnry  power,  hut  that  ia  not  the 
ealy  story  which  has  been  made  of  me. 
I  shall  make  it  my  endeavour  to  pre- 
•etre  this  government  ai  it  ia  now  by 
law  eatabliahed.  I  know  the  principles 
of  the  Cborch  of  England  are  for  mo- 
■lrchy,aiidtheme[nhertof  it  haveahowa 
tbemseliet  good  and  loyal  tuhjecta ; 
tteiefore  I  shall  always  take  care  to 
defend  and  snpport  it.  I  know,  loo, 
that  the  lawa  of  England  are  sufficient 
to  make  the  King  aa  great  a  monarch 
M  1  eu  wiah  |  and  u  I  shall   nesei 


to  decide  lliem 
an  especial  court  was  opened  at  West* 
minster,  on  the  thirtieth  of  March.  At 
theerown  jewels  had  been  plundered  b]r 
the  BouDdbead*  daring  Iba  Ciril  War, 
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the  Queen's  crown  and  other  regal  or* 
nainents  were  made  expressly  for  her, 
and  that  at  a  most  extravagant  cost;  her 
imperial  diadem,  set  with  diamonds,  ni- 
hies,  and  other  precious  stones,  was  of 
itself  valued  hy  the  goldsmith  who  made 
it,  at  £\  1 1,900.     However,  to  retrench 
in  other  particulars,  the  King  dispensed 
with  the  procession  through  the  city, 
and  other  expensive  but  not  really  im- 
portant details.     King  James  observed 
the  ancient  custom  of  washing  the  feet 
of  poor  men,  and  touching  for  the  King's 
evil.    On  the  morning  of  the  coronation, 
the  Queen,  in  her  state  robes  and  jewels, 
and  with  a  richly  jewelled  gold  circlet 
on  her  head,  w^ent  privately  in  her  chair 
from  St.  James's  Palace  to  Whitehall, 
and  thence  to  Westminster  Hall,  where 
she  reposed  in  the  court  of  wards  till 
the  King  had  arrived ;  when  she  entered 
the  hall  in  procession,  and  took  her  seat 
under  a  canopy  close  to  that  of  the  King. 
The  regalia  were  then  delivered  with 
much  ceremony  to  the  nobles  appointed 
to  carry  them,  after  which  the  royal 
pair  walked  in  procession  from  West- 
minster Hall  to  the  Abbey;  the  way  was 
strewn  with  flowers,  drums  beat,  trum- 
pets sounded,  and  a  choir  of  vocalists 
marched  in  the  procession,  singing  the 
admired  anthem,   "  0  Lord,  grant  the 
King  a  long  life."     They  entered  the 
Abbey  by  the   west  door,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  their  chairs  of  state. 
The  Bishop  of  Ely  preached  the  sermon, 
the  hymn  •*  Veni  Creator"  was  sung,  and 
first  the  King  and  then  the  Queen  were 
crowned  and  anointed.      '*  The   King 
and  Queen,"  says  Burnet,  *<  resolved  to 
have  all  things  done  in  the  Protestant 
form,  and  to  assist  in  all  the  prayers, 
only  they  would  not  receive  the  sacra- 
ment.    In  this  certainly  his  Majesty's 
priests  dispensed  with  him,  and  he  had 
such  senses  given  of  the  oath,  that  he 
either  took  it  as  a  sin,  with  a  resolution 
not  to   keep  it,  or  he  had  a  reserved 
meaning  in  his  own  mind."    One  re- 
markable incident  occurred  at  their  coro- 
nation ;  the  King's  crown — it  had  been 
made  for  Charles  [I. — was  so  large,  that 
when  placed  on  his  head  by  Archbishop 
Skncrofk,  it  tottered,  and  Mr.  Henry 


Sidney,  putting  forth  his  hand  to  save 
it  from  falling,  remarked,  with  more  wit 
than  truth,  ^  This,  your  Mi^ty,  it  not 
the  first  time  the  crown  has  been  sup- 
ported by  my  family."  Trifling  as  this 
incident  was,  it  was  regarded  by  Ifarii 
Beatrix,  and  nearly  all  present,  as  alnne- 
token  of  evil.  Of  the  devout  behavioitr 
of  the  Queen  during  the  service,  Dr. 
Patrick  speaks  with  pleasure  :**  1  ob- 
served," he  remarks,  ^  a  vast  difiTerenoe 
between  the  King's  behayiour  and  the 
Queen's.  At  the  reading  of  the  Litany 
they  both  came  to  kneel  before  the  altsr, 
and  she  answered  to  all  the  responses, 
but  he  never  moved  his  lips.  She  ex- 
pressed great  devotion,  but  he  little  or 
none,  often  looking  about  as  nncon- 
cemed.  When  she  was  anointed  and 
crowned,  I  never  saw  greater  devotion 
in  any  countenance ;  the  motion  of  her 
body  and  hands  was  very  beoombg* 
and  she  answered  'Amen'  to  every  prayer 
with  humility,  seriousness,  and  compo- 
sure of  spirit." 

The  solemnities  concluded,  their  Ifa- 
jesties  returned  in  procession  to  West- 
minster Hall,  and  reposed  in  separate 
apartments  till  the  company  had  taken 
their  seats  at  the  seven  principal  tables 
in  thebanqueting-hall;  they  then  entered, 
wearing  their  crowns,  and  bearing  in 
either  hands  their  sceptres  and  rods, 
and  took  their  seats  in  the  chairs  of  state 
at  the  head  of  the  royal  tables.  The 
ceremonies  at  the  banquet  resemUed 
those  observed  at  previous  coronationi, 
the  dishes,  more  than  a  thousand  in 
number,  were  various,  rich,  and  raro^ 
the  wines  choice  and  abundant.  When 
their  Majesties  had  washed  their  hands, 
and  grace  had  been  said  by  the  dean  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  they  sat  down  to  dine. 
After  the  first  course,  the  royal  champiottt 
Sir  Charles  Dymock,  rode  into  the  hill 
on  a  richly  trapped  steed,  and  three 
successive  times  pronounced  the  aocos- 
tomed  challenge,  and  flung  down  hii 
gauntlet  without  any  objection  being 
offered.  Then  Garter,  with  the  other 
kings-at-arms,  and  the  heralds,  cried 
largess  in  the  usual  manner,  and  pv^ 
claimed  the  King's  style  and  titlce. 
During  the  second  course,  the  Ifayor  ef 
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Oxford,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
with  twelve  of  the  citizens,  as  assistants 
in  the  buttery,  presented  the  King  with 
wine,  and  received  the  bowls  and  the 
enp  as  their  fees.  When  the  banquet 
was  ended,  and  grace  said,  their  Majes- 
ties washed  their  hands,  proceeded  in 
procession  to  the  court  of  wards,  cere- 
moniously delivered  their  regalia  there, 
and  at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening 
returned  as  they  came  to  Whitehall. 
The  fatigue  and  the  excitement  of  the 
day  so  affected  the  Queen,  that  she  was 
unwell  for  a  week  afterwards. 

Although  James  had  sacrificed  place 
and   power   to   the    profession   of  his 
religion,  he,  in  open  disregard  to  its  pre- 
cepts, still  cohabited  with  his  audacious 
mistress,   Katherine  Sedley.     This   in- 
famous woman  was  stately  in  person, 
but  so  far  from  beautiful  in  face,  that 
Charles  II.  used  to  say  that  his  brother 
had  her  by  way  of  penance.     James, 
who  was  captivated  by  her  wit  and 
brilliant  conversation,  and  believed  him- 
aelf  the  father  of  her  two  children,  made 
her  one  of  the  Queen's  maids  of  honour, 
created  her  Countess  of  Dorchester  for 
life,  settled  on  her  an  income  of  £2000 
a  year,  and  made  her  a  present  of  a 
splendid  mansion  in  St.  James's  Square. 
Sedley  professed  the  Church  of  England 
faith,  and  Rochester,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  govern  the  King  through    the 
mistress,    urged    James,    whose  blind 
zeal  for  Romanism  he  improperly   at- 
tributed    to    the    influence    of    Maria 
Beatrix,  to  bestow  on  her  that  favour 
and  confidence  which  the  Duchess  of 
Portamouth   had  enjoyed   in   the  late 
reign.     The  Queen,  however,  was  not 
of  a  temper  to  submit  to  these  indig- 
nities without  a  struggle.     Sick  with 
mortification,  she  took  to  her  chamber, 
where,  by  the  advice  of  Sunderland  and 
Father  Petre,  she  summoned  these  two 
intriguers,  together  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Catholic  clergy  and  noblemen 
at  court,  to  her  presence,  and  then  sent 
for  the  King.  When  James  arrived,  she, 
with  sobs  and  tears,  upbraided  him  with 
hii  infidelity,  and  declared  if  he  did  not 
gife  up  his  mistress,  she  would  retire  to 
a  convent.    The  whole  assembly,  in- 


* 

eluding  Father  Petre,  the  King's  priest 
and  confessor,  united  their  remonstrances 
with  hers ;  and  James,  surprised  and 
abashed,  promised  to  separate  from 
Sedley  for  ever,  and  instantly  dispatched 
an  order  commanding  her  to  withdraw 
from  Whitehall,  and  retire  to  the  conti- 
nent. But  Sedley  scorned  the  order, 
declared  she  was  a  free-born  English- 
woman, and  would  reside  where  she 
pleased ;  and  if  the  King  wished  to  re- 
move her  he  must  do  so  by  force,  and 
then  she  would  apply  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  recover  her  liberty. 
James  overlooked  her  insolence,  and,  to 
induce  her  to  withdraw  from  court,  made 
her  a  present  of  a  valuable  estate  in 
Ireland,  to  which  she  retired.  After 
an  exile  of  six  months,  she  returned, 
and  the  King  continued  to  visit  her  as 
well  as  his  other  mistresses ;  but  as  he 
did  so  with  all  possible  privacy,  the 
Queen  had  the  good  sense  to  generally 
act  as  if  ignorant  of  his  improprieties. 

James,     although     well-intentioned, 
knew  not  how  to  retain  the  affection  of 
his  subjects.     Almost  his  first  acts  as  a 
sovereign  offended  the  prejudices  of  the 
Church  of  England   Protestants.      He 
opened    his    own   Catholic    chapel    at 
Whitehall,  and  there  ostentatiously  prac- 
tised the  ceremonials  of  his  religion  ;  and 
with    a   view   to   establish    liberty   of 
conscience   and   freedom  of  worship — • 
measures  far  in  advance  of  the  age — 
he  charged   the  judges   to  discourage 
religious  persecutions,  and  ordered,  by 
proclamation,  the  discharge  of  all  per- 
sons confined  for  non-conformity  ;  when, 
to   the   alarm   and    annoyance  of    the 
Established   Church,   several   thousand 
Catholics,  and  twelve  hundred  Quakers, 
were   released   from   prison.      On   the 
twenty-second  of  May,  1685,  the  King 
opened  the  parliament  in  person  ;   the 
Queen  and  Anne  of  Denmark  attended 
in  private,  and  witnessed  the  ceremony, 
and,  remarks  Evelyn,  "  as  her  Majesty 
was  there  when  prayers  were  said,  and 
several  of  the  lords  took  the  oath,  she 
heard  the  Pope  and  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  renounced  very  decently."    The 
Commons,  by  shouts  of  **  Vhe  le  Rot!**  and 
afterwards  by  jiettling  the  Te^etvuft^  \ti 
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compliance  with  the  royal  wish,  demon- 
strated their  loyalty  ;  but  the  rebellion 
of  Argyle  in  Scotland,  and  of  Monmouth 
in  England,  caused  James  some  anxiety. 
Monmouth  landed  at  Lyme,  in  Dorset- 
shire, on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1685, 
and,  in  a  flaming  proclamation,  de- 
nounced the  King,  by  his  former  title  of 
Duke  of  York,  as  a  murderer,  a  traitor, 
and  a  tyrant,  who  had  burnt  the  city 
of  London,  supported  the  Popish  Plot, 
caused  Godfrey  and  the  Earl  of  Essex 
to  be  massacred,  and  his  brother,  the  late 
King,  to  be  poisoned.  In  a  week  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  ten  thou- 
sand men ;  and  being  received  with  en- 
thusiasm at  Taunton,  he  had  the  folly 
to  take  upon  himself,  by  solemn  pro- 
clamation, the  title  of  King  James  the 
Second,  and  to  set  a  price  on  the  head 
of  James,  Duke  of  York.  But  he  reaped 
little  benefit  from  the  assumption  of 
royalty.  Scarcely  a  nobleman  or  gen- 
tleman of  opulence  joined  his  standard, 
his  forces  were  nndisciplined,  and  the 
news  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
Argyle  in  Scotland,  on  the  seventeenth 
of  June,  threw  him  into  an  agony  of 
despair.  On  July  the  sixth,  not  three 
weeks  afterwards,  his  army  was  routed 
at  Sedgmoor,  and  on  the  eighth  he 
himself  was  taken  concealed  in  a  ditch 
covered  with  fern.  The  love  of  life 
induced  him  to  write  to  James  a  sup- 
plicatory letter,  imploring  mercy,  and 
soliciting  a  personal  interview,  as  he  had 
an  important  secret  to  reveal,  which  he 
dared  not  commit  to  paper.  He  also 
wrote  to  the  Queen  and  the  Queen- 
dowager,  begging  them  to  intercede  in 
his  behalf.  The  interview  was  granted ; 
he  threw  himself  at  the  King's  feet,  and 
earnestly  entreated  and  fondly  antici- 
pated the  royal  clemency ;  but  James 
told  him  that  he  had  rendered  himself 
incapable  of  pardon,  by  usurping  the 
title  of  King.  He  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill,  on  the  fifteenth  of  July, 
1685.  On  the  scaffold  be  exhibited 
such  symptoms  of  spiritual  blindness, 
that  whilst  he  was  preparing  for  the 
block,  the  prelates  in  attendance  prayed 
"  that  God  would  accept  his  repentance, 
kk  imperfect  repentance,  hit  general 


repentance."      The   headsman  was  n 
nervous  or  unskilful,   that  unable  to 
effectively  execute  his  horrible  task  at 
the  third  stroke,  he   flung  down  the 
axe,  and  swore  that  his  heart  .failed 
him,  and  he  would  do  no  more ;  but  the 
sheriffs  forced  him  to  proceed,  and  at 
the  fifth  blow  the  heaid  was  severed 
from  the  mangled  body.    The  cmelties 
inflicted  on  the  rebels  by  the  inhuman 
Kirk  and  the  drunken  Judge  Jeflireyi, 
are  attributed  by  general  history  to  the 
orders  of  James ;  but  the  Bang,  so  fax 
from  sanctioning  such  barbarous  sever- 
ity,   ^  compassioned    his    enemies   lo 
much,"  says  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
''as  never  to  forgive  Jeflfteys  in  exe- 
cuting such  multitudes  of  them  in  the 
west,  contrary  to  his  express  orders.''  Hw 
King's  conduct  to  the  rebel  Story,  nugr 
be  related  as  a  proof  that  his  Majesty 
was  not  the    revengeful  buteher  bii 
enemies  would  have  us  suppose.  Story, 
when  taken  for  assisting   Monmontli, 
was  ordered  before  the  King  and  the 
council;   the  order  being  unexpected 
and  prompt,  his  keeper,  without  giving 
him  time  to  prepare  himself,  cautioned 
him  to  answer  the  questions  in  a  plain, 
correct  manner,  and  immediately  brought 
him  in    a    coach.      On    entering  the 
counciUchamber,  his  haggard  and  squa- 
lid appearance  surprised  and  frightoied 
all  present.     When  the  King  cast  hk 
eyes  upon  him,  he  exclaimed,  '*  la  that 
a  man,  or  what  is  it  ?"     <*  It  if  StoiT, 
your  majesty,"  said  one  of  the  conneu. 
**0h!  Story,"  remarked  the  King;  "I 
remember  him,  he  is  a  rare  fellow,  in- 
deed ;"  then  turning  to  him,    '*  Prqrt 
Story,"  said  he,   **  you  were  in  Moa« 
mouth's  army  in  the  west,  vrere  you  not  7" 
"Yes,  an't  please  your  majesty,"  replied 
Story,  with  ready  ftunkness.   *'  You  wen 
a  commissioner  there,  were  you  not  iT 
said  the  King.    '*  Yes,  an't  please  yoor 
majesty/'  again  answered  Story.  "And 
you  made  a  speech  before  crowds  of 
people  ?"     *'  Yes,  an't  please  your  ma 
jesty."     «  Pray,"  proceeded  the  Kin^ 
'*  if  you  have  not  forgotten  what  yoa 
said,  let  us  have  a  specimen  of  your  rhe- 
toric on  that  occasion."     **  I  told  thesi 
an't  please  your  mijesty,  that  yoa  flvai 


Ihedtj  of  London,''  "A  rare  itifue, 
mpaa  m;  word  ?'  lud  the  kin  j ;  "  uici, 
tnj  what  site  did  you  tell  Ihem  }" 
'•  Tlut  }ou  poJiODed  your  bratb«r,  an't 
plcue  jour  mijeitj."  "  Inipitdenee  in 
the  ntmott  beight,"  remarked  Jamea  ; 
"  pray  let  m  know  aomethiiig  further." 
"  I  alio  told  them,"  antweied  Story,  with 
Feat  aan^roid,  "  that  you  hsd  deter- 
mined to  make  the  nation  buth  papisli 
■adalana.*  "Arogne  withawitnesil" 
•Mlaimed  the  King;  "and  to  all  thia,  I 
ioobt  not  bat  a  thouiand  other  Tillanoul 
lUaga  were  added.  But  what  would 
Jon  My.  Story,  if,  after  all  Ibia,  I  were 
to  grant  you  your  lifef''  "Thtt  I 
w«dd  pray  for  yoar  majeity  aa  long 
Myen  UTed,"  rejoined  Story,  with  a  Bub- 
Ultdnbow.  "Well  then,"  laid  Jamei, 
^In  coDclniion  I  freely  pardon  all  that 
ii  {Mat,  and  hope  that  you  will  not,  for 
the  future,  reprcKnt  your  king  aa  inex- 
onUc"  Thii  it  not  the  only  wel]-au- 
flientieated  instance  of  Jamet'a  clemency. 
Ha  pardoned  Ferguaoa  and  Hook — the 
fcrmerhad  drawn  up  Monmouth's  pro- 
damatiOQ,  the  latter  hid  conapired  to 
■boot  bim — and  he  mitigated  tlie  seve- 
rity of  the  aentence  of  teveral  otbera 
who  had  penooally  ir^nred  him.  He 
alio,  although  a  Catholic,  condemned 
tk»  rerocatlon  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
MnDehiiatian and  impolitic;  andafforded 
tueb  eneoaragement  to  the  French  Pro- 
iMttnli,  that  at  laat,  nearly  fifty  thou- 
Had  at  them  settled  in  England.  But 
In  tUi  tbe  nation  believed  him  insincere. 
How,  It  WW  uked,  could  a  monarch  be  ' 
e  to  Protestantism,  who  had. 
on  of  the  laws  of  the  realm. 
It  an  embaiij  to  Rome,  and  ettab- 
"--^  aaecret  board  to  waleh  over  the 
la  of  the  Catholics  ?  Impruaed 
lentimenls,  the  parliament 
I  in  November  so  strenuously 
il  propoaition  for  a  standing 
Hmy,  the  officers  in  which  were  to  be 
aunpted  from  the  mt  act,  that  be  aud- 
denly  pnmigued  the  liouiea,  with  a 
tecret  resolution  of  acting  in  future 
Without  their  advice. 

Tbeir  H^eatiea  spent  the  innimer  of 
«...  _. -nr.-i dthoKing,  in  the 
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presence  of  the  Qncon,  several  limes 
reviewed  his  army  o(  16,000  men,  who 
were  encamped  un  Ilounalow  Tleath,  and 
pronounced  to  be  the  finest,  (he  besl  ap- 
pointed, and  Ihcbcatdisciplined  suldien 
in  Europe.  From  "Windsor,  the  royal 
pair  went  on  a  abort  propress,  and  re- 
turning to  Trhitchall  in  October,  kept 
the  anuiTcraities  of  their  btrth-dajra — 
they  both  happened  in  thia  month — with 
ereut  aplendour.  The  Catholic  eliapel 
built  for  Iheir  eiprcaa  use.  waa  opened 
on  ChHstmaa  eve,  and  thcv  kept  the 
Christmas  festival  with  regal  pomp  and 
liberality.  The  diagraco  of  Bocbesler 
has  by  soma  writers  been  erroneouslj' 
attributed  to  the  malice  of  the  Queen  ; 
it  was  really  occasioned  by  the  intrigue* 
of  Sundcrl*id  and  Father  Pctre.  The 
latter  had  been  named  in  the  >ntHeqapnt 
summer  one  of  the  privy  council,  an 
appointment  wliich  Jamca  knew  to  bo 
impolitic,  and  for  which  be  could  only  ac- 
count by  ataling,  "that  he  waa  so  bewiteh- 
Ld  by  my  Lord  Sunderland  and  Fother 
Fetre,  as  to  let  himBcIf  be  prevailed 
upon  to  do  BO  indlacroet  a  thing."  The 
Queen  disliked  Fetre  ;  she  culled  him  a 
wicked  man,  and  told  the  King  that  hit 
elevation  to  the  council  would  -'pva 
scandal,  not  only  to  Protealanta, 
Iso  to  CatholicB,  as  contrair  to  their 
mica."  This  summer  their  Majesties 
added  to  their  unpopularity,  by  giving 


public 


otbei 


:io  D'Adda ;  and  on  account  of  the  death 
ofthcQuecu'smothcr,  thcDncheasof  Mo- 
'  July,  the  court 
.  Mario  deeply 
deplored  the  loaa  of  her  beloved  mother. 
The  afflictioninjuredherhealth,and  on 
the  sixteGoth  of  Auguat,  she.by  thead. 
vice  of  her  physicians,  set  out  lor  Bath, 
._   ,_,..   _    ....        of  the  walcra  there. 


health,  she,  on  the  aiitb  of  October,  re- 
joined Ilia  Majesty  at  Windsor,  and 
from  thcncB  went  with  him  to  White- 
hall on  the  eleventh,  where  his  birth-day 
waa  liept  with  unusual  magniSccneo. 

Towarda  the  close  of  November,  it 
became  evident  that  the  Queen  waspreg- 
ntitt.     James  hailed  the  circumstaiun 
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with  nndis^iiised  joj^announced  it  by  pro- 
clamation in  the  Uazette  of  December 
twenty-third,  and  at  the  some  time  order* 
ed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  beobeerred, 
and  a  prayer  to  be  said  in  all  the  churches 
for  the  fruition  of  his  hopes.     He  pro- 
mised himself  that  the  child  would  prove 
a  boy;    the  Catholic  party  sharea  his 
exultation ;  but  his  married  daughters 
and  their  consorts  regarded  the  crown 
as  their  natural  inheritance ;  and  that 
their  claim  might  not  be  superseded  by 
those  of  an  infant   half-brother,  they 
secretly  favoured  the  Kine's  enemies,  and 
caused  rumours  to  be  industriously  cir- 
culated,  "  that  the   Queen's  pregnancy 
was  a  mere  pretence,  the  first  act  of  a 
farce,  which  would  end  in  the  production 
of  a  suppositious  child,  a  false  Prince  of 
"Wales,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  true  Pro- 
testant heii-s."  In  ordinary  circumstances 
so  improbable  a  tale  would  not  have 
found  credit ;  but  it  was  eagerly  receiv- 
ed by  the  prejudice  of  party,  and  to  give 
a  greater  air  of  probability,  the  story  of 
Queen  Mary's* 'mock  conception,"  by 
Fox,  the  martyrologist,  was  reprinted 
and  distributed  araon^  the  people. 

In  December,  the  Queen,  in  an  affec- 
tionate letter,  informed  her  step-daughter, 
the  Princess  of  Orange,  of  her  situation. 
On  the  twenty-first  of  February,  1688, 
she  again  wrote,  stating  that  she  reckoned 
herself  gone  about  twenty  weeks,  and 
that  she  was  doing  well.  She  continued  to 
do  well  till  the  seventh  month,  when 
she  became  so  alarmingly  ill  that  a  mis- 
carriage was  anticipated,  and  for  several 
days  her  life  was  despaired  of.  Immedi- 
ately the  danger  was  over,  James  wrote 
as  follows  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

"  Whitehall,  May  11th,  1688. 
**  My  going  to  Chatham  on  Tuesday 
last,  prevented  me  from  writing  to  you 
by  that  day's  post,  to  let  you  know  I  had 
received  yours  of  the  eleventh.  I  found 
my  ships  and  stores  in  very  good  condi- 
tion, and  chose  one  of  my  new  third- 
rates  to  be  fitted  out  to  carry  the  Queen- 
dowager,  when  she  goes  to  PortujB^al. 
I  came  back  thither  yesterday  mommg, 
and  found  that  my  Queen  haa  not  been 
welL  and  was  in  some  fears  of  her  com- 
ing^iefom  her  time;  but,  God  be  thank- 


ed, she  was  Tery  well  all  day  yesterday, 
and  continues  so  now,  so  that  1  hope  she 
will  go  out  her  full  time  «  «  «  / 
have  no  more  to  eay,  but  that  you  ikoB 
Jind  me  as  kind  to  fou  as  you  can  expect. 
*'  To  my  son,  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

"James  R." 

The  concluding  paragraph  in  this  let- 
ter is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  Priiiee 
of  Orange's  project  to  deprive  James  of 
the  crown.  At  the  close  of  the  preceding 
summer,  Louis  X I Y.  had  warned  the  King 
of  his  son-in-law's  base  intentions,  ami 
offered  him  assistance  ;  which  he  then  re* 
fused,  but  which  he  ftfterwards  sdicited, 
when  it  was  too  late. 

Maria,  who  continued  in  a  d^oati 
state  of  health  till  after  her  accouche* 
ment,  resolved  to  lie-in  at  Windsor; 
but  as  her  time  drew  near,  she,  to  silence 
the  slanders  of  her  enemies,  detennined 
that  the  event  should  take  place  at  St 
James's  Palace  with  all  possible  publb- 
ity.  *^  The  Queen  and  1  intend  to  lie  it 
James's  to-morrow  ^Saturday]  night, 
she  intending  to  lie  m  there,  remaiki 
the  King  in  a  letter  addr^used  to  \m 
daughter  Mary,  dated  June  eighth,  1688. 
Throughout  tnat  day  (June  ninth,)  the 
Queen  was  restless  and  anxious,  and  whoi 
told  that  the  workmen  at  St.  JameiTi 
could  not  possibly  finish  in  time  to  put  im 
her  bed  that  night,  she  angrily  answered 
— "  I  mean  to  lie  there  to-night,  even 
though  it  be  upon  the  boards.**  At  alste 
hour  at  night,  the  arrangements  haviiig 
been  hastily  concluded,  her  Majesty  wtf 
carried  in  a  sedan  from  Whitehall  to  St 
James's  Palace.  About  eight  the  next 
morning,  it  being  June  the  tenth,  Trin- 
ity Sunday,  she  requested  the  King  to 
Bummonimmediately  every  one  he  intend- 
ed to  witness  the  birth  of  their  ofbpring. 
Margaret  Dawson  was  the  first  to  ob^ 
the  summons ;  she  found  the  Queen  alone^ 
depressed  in  spirits,  chilly  and  trembling; 
by  her  orders  the  bed  was  made  m. 
warmed  with  a  warming-pan  full  of  hot 
cinders,  before  the  Queen  entered  it 
Upon  this  incident,  which  happened  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  whilst  tue  PiiMl 
was  not  bom  till  ten,  was  founded  tlM 
slanderous  report  that  a  spurious  child  had 
been  introduced  beneath  the  hed-dotfaai^ 
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hi  a  wamiiiig-paii.  When  the  Queen 
bad  g^t  into  bed,  she  asked  the  Kiog 
if  be  had  sent  for  the  Queen  Dowager. 
**I  have  Bent  for  everybodj,"  he  answered. 
And  so  it  appeared,  for  in  an  hour,  the 
lying-in  chamberwascrowdedwithsixty- 
seTen  persons.  Amongst  those  who  at- 
tendedus  witnesses,  were  the  Queen-dow- 
ager, the  Countess  of  Sunderhind,  and 
many  ladies  of  rank,  besides  eigiitecn 
members  of  the  privy  council.  Burnet 
remarks  that  the  Protestant  ladies  that 
belonged  to  the  court,  were  all  gone  to 
ehnrcn,  before  the  news  was  let  go  abroad ; 
bat  he  neglects  to  add,  that  toey  were 
all  sent  for,  by  the  Queen's  desire.  At 
ten  o*  clock  the  child  was  bom,  and  in- 
stantly shown  to  three  of  the  Protestant 
ladies  present.  By  a  preconcerted  sign, 
the  midwife  telegraphed  to  the  King 
that  it  was  a  boy ;  Rit  James,  not  satis- 
fied with  this  secret  signal,  exclaimed 
aloud— "Wliat  is  it?"  **What  your 
Majesty  desires,"  answered  Jthe  nurse, 
who,  taking  the  babe  in  her*arms,  car- 
ried it  into  an  adjoining  apartment, 
where  it  was  shown  to  all  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  birth,  and  by  them  pronoun- 
oed  to  be  a  fine,  healthy  Prince.  James, 
to  testify  his  joy  at  the  eyent,  knighted 
the  Qneen*s  physician  on  the  instant  by 
her  bed-side ;  made  rich  presents  to  his 
ministers  and  others;  caused  the  guns 
to  be  fired,  and  the  bells  to  be  rung ; 
ordered  a  day  of  general  thanksgiying 
and  festirity,  and  gave  a  considerable 
anm  in  charitr  to  the  poor.  Better  would 
it  have  been  for  the  interests  of  the  mis- 
gnided  monarch,  had  he  have  celebrated 
uis  event  by  a  general  pardon,  and  the 
release  of  the  bishops  who  just  previous- 
ly had  been  sent  to  the  Tower  for  refu- 
sing to  cause  his  declaration  of  liberty 
of  conscience  to  be  read  in  their  churches. 
But  James  was  too  obstinate  to  yield, 
too  upright  to  attempt  to  pervert  the 
course  of  justice  *,  and  the  tnal  and  ac- 
qnittal  of  the  prelates  greatly  accelerated 
tne  destruction  of  his  re^  power. 

A  few  hours  after  his  birtD,  the  care- 
less nurse  gave  the  Prince  too  strong  a 
dose  af  medicine ;  it  rendered  him  frac- 
tioQiL  and  the  dose  was  repeated,  till  at 
hut  he  bceamo  so  ill  that  at  three  in  the 
morning,  he  was  thought  to  be  dying : 


the  Kini^  was  called  out  of  liis  bed,  and 
the  whole  palace  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  consternation.  The  p)iysicians  were 
sent  for,  and  after  they  had  given  him 
more  physic,  and  made  an  issue  in  his 
little  shoulder,  he  recovered.  But  the 
King's  enemies  turned  the  event  to  their 
own  account,  by  circulating  a  report 
that  the  Prince  had  died  ;  and  to  per- 
sonate him,  another  and  a  spurious  child 
had  been  substituted. 

Although  tlieir  Majesties  were  an- 
noyed at  the  libels  issued  a^inst  them 
from  the  Dutch  press,  and  mformed  of 
the  designs  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
they  continued  their  friendly  correspond- 
ence with  him  and  his  consort.  In  a  fetter, 
dated  the  twelfth  of  June,  James  informed 
him  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  in  the 
following  words: — "The  Queen  was, 
God  be  thanked,  safely  delivered  of  a 
son,  on  Sunday  morning,  a  little  before 
ten.  She  has  been  veiy  ill  ever  since ; 
and  the  child  was  somewhat  ill  this  lust 
night,  of  the  wind ;  but  is  now,  blessed 
be  God,  very  well  aguin,  and  like  to 
have  no  return  of  it,  and  is  a  very  strong 
boy."  The  public  thanksgiving  for  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  place  on 
the  seventeenth  of  June,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  London  kissed  the  Prince's  hand,  and 
presented  him  with  a  purse  of  gold. 
The  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  York  pre- 
sented their  Majesties  with  congratu- 
latory addresses,  and  the  University  of 
Oxford  and  the  laureate  Dryden  comme- 
morated the  event  in  complimentary 
poems ;  but  to  counteract  the  impressions 
which  these  royal  odes  might  make  on 
the  public  mino,  the  Orange  faction,  in 
sarcastic  rhymes,  attacked  the  character 
of  the  Queen,  and  insinuated  that  the 
Prince  was  a  spurious  child.  At  the 
court  of  France,  the  news  of  the  Prince's 
birth  was  received  with  infinite  satisfac- 
tion. All  the  ladies  at  St.  Cloud  drank 
his  health,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
caused  threescore  of  fusees  to  be  fired. 
A  contemporary  remarks,  ."  The  mobile 
at  Amsteraam  did,  at  the  English  con- 
sul's, celebrating  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  commit  such  rudeness  as  re- 
quires severe  resentment.  At  the  same 
time,  theyteU  us  of  the  extraordinary 
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JOY  at  Romo  upon  the  Prince's  birth, 
and  that  it  was  expected  hia  Holiness 
would  suddenly  nominate  M.  liarberino, 
or  some  other  prcluto,  to  carry  his  Royal 
Ilip^hness  the  blessed  clouts.'  '*  The  Joyful 
Queen  rapidly  recovered ;  at  the  lapse  of 
a  fortnight  she  received  visits  from  ladies, 
and  on  the  twenty-eiglith  she  gave 
audience  to  the  Dutch  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary, who  conveyed  to  her  the 
deceitful  compliments  of  William  and 
Mary  of  Orange.  Eight  days  after- 
wards, she  addressed  to  her  stcp-aaughter , 
Mary,  a  letter,  commencing — "The 
first  time  that  I  have  taken  pen  in  hand 
since  I  was  brought  to  bed  is  this,  to 
write  to  my  dear  Lemon,**  This  one 
sentence,  unfortunately  all  that  has  been 

S reserved,  of  an  epistle  in  which  the 
tuecn,  discarding  the  stiffness  and  for- 
mality of  royalty,  playfully  addresses 
the  Princess  of  Orange  by  the  pet  name 
of  Lemon,  fully  indicates  the  familiarity, 
if  not  affection,  subsisting  between  the 
royal  ladies  at  this  period. 

*'  Their  Majesties  and  the  Prince,"  ob- 
serves a  news  letter,  dated  the  seventh 
of  July,  1682,  "  continue  in  very  good 
health.  The  King  hath  declared  the 
Prince  Prince  of  Wales,  though  he  is 
not  yet  created,  and  hath  ordered  him 
to  be  prayed  for  in  all  churches  under 
that  title.  About  fifteen  days  hence,  the 
court  will  be  removing  to  Windsor,  and 
the  Prince  to  Richmond.  About  the 
tenth  of  this  month,  the  Queen's  majesty 
intends  to  come  abroad,  her  month  being 
then  out ;  and  to  welcome  her  Majesty, 
there  are  eiglit  or  nine  vast  engines 
made  upon  the  Thames,  of  different 
forms  and  figures,  which  are  to  play 
several  sorts  of  fire- works  within  a  few 
nights  after.  At  the  lapse  of  a  month, 
Maria  left  her  chamber  and  returned 
from  St.  James's  to  Whitehall ;  but  on 
the  following  day  the  Prince  became  so 
alarmingly  ill,  that  the  display  of  fire 
works  was  postponed ;  and  the  Princess 
Anne  exaltingly  wrote  to  her  sister  Mary, 
that,  *'  to  all  appearances,  he  would  soon 
become  an  an^l  in  heaven."  The  Queen 
deplored  his  illness;  and  the  sarcasms 
and  vulgar  low  poems  with  which  his 
birth  and  his  state  audiences— he  had 
*  JIS.  DoBAt  YoL  Brit  Mas.  41M»  P' S88. 


actually  been  paraded  through  the  ecro- 
ftionies  of  giving  audience  to  the  foreign 
ministers  and  others — ^had  been  assailed, 
80  annoyed  her,  that,  leaping  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  she,  under  a  pra- 
tended  dread  of  his  catching  the  small- 
pox, shut  him  up,  and  would  not  pemdk 
any  one  to  Tisit  him  but  the  nuncio. 
However,  in  a  few  days  his  health  im- 
proved ;  and  "  this  erening,  the  seven- 
teenth of  July,"  writes  the  Ellis  corre- 
spondent, ^  **the   fire- works    upon   the 
Thames  will  be  played  in  honour  of  his 
birth.     The  designs  of  them  are  very 
ingenious,  and  too  long  to  be  hen  in- 
serted.    There  are  several  thousands  of 
baloons  that  are  to  be  shot  into  the  air, 
and  then  to  fall  into  the  river,  and  rs- 
present  several  figures.    There  an  twelve 
mortars  that  are  t<y»8t  granado  sheUi 
into  the  air,  whicnf  when  they  break, 
will  discover  odd  mixtures  and  shapes ; 
the    figure    of    Bacchus    representiog 
Plenty,  out  of  whose  great  tun  and  bdly 
are  to  be  discharged  about  eight  or  mm 
barrels  of  combustibles.    There  are  also 
two  lar^e  female  figures,  which  represent 
Fecundity  and  Loyalty ;  the  emblems  of 
the  first  are  a  hare    and  a  hen  and 
chickens,  each  of  which  are  in  thcb 
proper  time  to  act  their  part  in  the  mag- 
nificent  show  of  this  evening.     Two 
days  afterwards,"  our  author  proeeeds, 
'*  the  Lady  Marquis  of  Powis,  govemanta 
to  the  Prince,   hath  taught  his  royal 
highness  a  way  to  ask  already ;  for  a 
few  days  ago,  his  royal  highneas  was 
brought  to  the  King  with  a  petition  in 
his  hand,    desiring  that  two  hundred 
hackney  coaches  may  be  added  to  the 
four  hundred  now  licensed,  but  that  the 
revenue  for  the  said  two  hundred  might 
be  applied  towards  the  feeding  and  breed- 
ing (bringing  up)  of  foundlinsp  ehildren. 
The  idea  of  founding  a  Foundling  Hos- 
pital emanated  from  the  Queen ;  and  she 
hoped,  by  connecting  the  name  of  her 
infant  son  with  the  benevolent  purpose^ 
to  obtain  for  him  the  g^ood-will  of  the 
nation.    At  the  same  time,  the  repmrt 
that  he  had  died  was  so  generally  be- 
lieved, that  she  found  it  necessary  to 
send  him  daily  into  the  park,  under  pn- 
tence  of  taking  the  air,  but  really  that 
he  might  be  aeen  by  the  deluded  puUkb 
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Jimei,  altlioagli  erediblj  informed 
that  the  Emperor  and  the  Fope  were 
■aeonra^g  the  Prince  oF  Orsngo  to 
opcl  him  rrom  the  thnme,  itill  carried 
SB  ■  eorrecpondence  with  hia  treacheroui 
■m-in-law.  On  the  twantj^econd  oF 
JbIj,  ho  replied  to  WiUiam'a  inaincert 
songrataUtioiK  on  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wale^  in  the  lubjoined  rathei 
oold,  diitnutful  lines : — 

"Jul)'  Mnd,  168B, 
"  I  have  hsd  Tonra  bj  Mr.  Tulealeiii, 
irho  hu,  u  well  aa  je\ir  Utter,  assured 
me  of  the  port  jou  take  an  the  birth  o( 
mr  un.  I  wontd  not  have  him  return 
Without  writing-  to  you  bj  him,  to  assure 
]Wi  I  ikall  lUwayt  ht  at  kind  to  j/eu  s> 
imtMM  wilAreaiuitxpecl." 

At  tbe  aome  time,  the  Queen,     

•Tidentlj  bdieTed  that  the  Prince  ot 
Orange  iiacerel;r  sjinpathiaed  in  tbe 
UMtenud  joy,  diapatched  lo  him  the  sub- 
joined Ihendlf  letter  :— 


"JnlyM 


1,1688. 


"Tbe  complinicnto  Mr.  TuleBtein 
node  me  from  you,  and  the  letter  he 
brought  oier,  are  ao  obliging,  that  I 
know  not  which  way  to  begin  to  give 
fon  thanks  for  it.  T  hope  he  will  help  me 
to  aMure  yon  that  I  am  very  sensible  of 
it,  and  that  I  deaire  nothing  more  than 
dteeontinnanceofyour  friendship,  which, 
I  am  mre,  mine  ahail  always  one  wny 
denrrc,  by  being,  with  ull  the  siiicerity 
Inaginahle,  truly  youra,  M.  K." 

Maria  d'Erte  waa  aurpriacd  that  she 
fand  not  receifed  the  fondly-antidpated 
eongratulatiou  on  the  birth  of  lier  son, 
from  her  itep-daughter  Mury.  She  had 
vritten  to  her  an  affectionate  tetter  on 
the  sixth  of  Juljr.  Seven  days  alter- 
wardi,  ahe,  in  a  fViendlf  epistle,  inFormed 
ber  that  "she  had  come  a  month  aooner 
than  iho  had  expected,  and  if  the  child 
had  not  been  bi^cr  and  stronger  than 
any  she  had  CTcr  had,  ahe  ahould  have 
thought  he  had  come  before  hia  time." 
Tot,  withal,  the  PrineeM  of  Orange 
had  n^lected  U>  express  tenderness 
towards  her  infant  half-brother,  the 
ig  Prince  of  Wuloa.  The  Queen,  who 
I  to  attribute  Hury'a 
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unkindnera  to  a  diminution  of  affection 
towards  beraelf,  in  an  expostuhilorjr 
letter,  dated  Windaor,  the  tliitty-fimt  oT 
July,  remarks:  ■*!  suspect  you  hnTO 
not  been  ao  kind  to  me  as  you  used  to 
be,  and  the  reason  I  have  to  think  so  ii 
(for  since  I  have  begun,  1  most  tell  yon 
■11  tbe  truth),  that  since  1  have  bcea 
brought  to  bed  you  have  never  once,  in 
your  letters  to  me,  taken  the  kaat  notice 
of  my  son,  no  more  than  if  he  had  never 
been  horn,  only  in  that  which  M.  'i'olet- 
tein  brought,  that  I  looked  upon  aa  a 
compliment  that  you  could  not  aroid, 
though  I  ahoald  not  have  taken  it  ao,  if 
ever  you  had  named  him  afterwards.'' 

As  the  Queen's  former  children  had 
all  dind  of  convulsions,  the  iihysiciana 
advised  that  the  Prince  of  W&»  should 
ho  fed  by  the  spoon  ;  but  "  instead  ot 
milk,"  writes  the  nuncio,  "  they  gave 
him  an  aliment  called  waiter  gruell, 
composed  of  barley  fiour  and  water 
boiled  together  and  sweetened  with  sugar, 
9nd  to  which,  at  dmes,  was  added  a  few 
curTHnfa."  This  very  improper  diet  in- 
jured the  health  of  the  royal  babe.  On 
the  seventeenth  of  July  he  was  sent  to 
Richmond  for  change  of  air;  btit  as  his 
diet  was  not  changed,  he  continued  to 
5T0flr  worse,  "Their  Majesties  have 
[laseed  three  or  four  days  at  Kichmond, 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  writes  the 
tUlia  correspoDdcnt  on  the  seventh  of 
August,  "  hia  Hojal  Highness  having 
continued  dangerously  mdisposed  by 
indigestion,  iiilammation,  and  other 
iilarniing  maladies.  Several  consulta 
ofdoctorsandmidwivcs,  and  nurses, 
have  been  had,  and  at  last  it  was  re- 
solved his  Uigliness  should  have  the 
breast,  and  a  fresh  countrywoman  hard 
by  waa  had  on  Saturday,  and  he  hath 
binm  suckled,  and  been  mnch  hett«r. 
The  Queen  resolved  tfl  continue  with 
the  Prince  at  Hiehmond  till  he  be  well, 
ind  in  a  condition  lo  be  removed  to 
Windsor." 

The  day  that  their  Majeatics  arrived 
lit  Biehmond,  Colonel  Sands,  gentleman 
waiter  to  the  Princess  Anne,  waa  sent 
by  her  from  Tunbridge  (where  she  then 
waa)  to  the  royal  nursery,  to  inquire 
after  the  Prii  '  '  '■' 
immediately  to 
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nitneiy,  and  there  saw,  lying  in  the 
cradle,  a  pale,  long-risaged  child,  with 
red  spots  on  his  face,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ances, dying  of  convulsions.  Presently 
afterwanis,  the  nurses  in  the  room  came 
and  turned  him  out,  saying,  the  Prince 
was  asleep.  As  be  was  retiring,  he  met 
the  King,  who,  with  a  troubled  counte- 
nance, asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the 
Prince.  Sands  answered  tbat  he  had 
not,  when  the  King's  countenance 
brightened  up.  After  dinner,  being 
called,  by  the  King's  orders,  to  look  at 
the  Prince,  he  entered  the  nursery,  but 
was  shown  a  fine  healthy  babe,  which  he 
really  bclicTed  was  not  the  child  he  had 
seen  in  the  morning,  hut  one  that  had 
been  substituted  in  that  infant's  place. 
This  tale  Sands,  who,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, told  his  Sovereign  a  falsehood, 
related  to  tlie  Princess  Anne.  She  be- 
lieved, or  affected  to  believe  it,  caused  it 
to  be  circulated,  and  the  unfaithful 
chronicler,  Burnet,  incorporated  it,  along 
with  other  absurdities  and  untruths,  in 
his  Historj  of  his  Own  Times. 

"  At  Richmond,"  remarks  the  writer 
of  the  Ellis  letters,  **  the  Prince  of 
Wales  continues  to  suck  the  nurse 
allowed  him,  and  it  hath  that  good  effect 
which  is  natural  and  usual  to  children. 
«  •  •  «  The  nurse  is  the  wife  of  a 
tile-maker,  and  seems  a  hcalthj  woman. 
She  came  in  her  cloth  petticoat  and 
waistcoat,  and  old  shoes,  and  no  stock- 
ings ;  but  she  is  being  rigged  out  by 
degrees,  that  the  surprise  may  not  alter  her 
in  her  duty  and  care.  A  £  1 00  per  ann um 
is  already  settled  upon  her,  and  two  or 
three  hundred  guineas  already  given, 
which  she  saith  that  she  knows  not 
what  to  do  with."  On  the  ninth  of 
August,  the  Queen  considered  the  Prince 
sufficiently  recovered  to  accompany  her 


to  Windsor.  "  On  Satnrdaj  last,'*  pro- 
ceeds our  author,  **  his  Eoyal  Highnoi 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  jnemoved  finm 
Richmond  to  Windsor,  where  he  k 
lodged  in  the  Princess  of  Denmaik*! 
house,  which  was  Mrs.  Ellen  Gwyn'i, 
and  is  well  recovered  of  his  late  indii- 
position,  to  the  joy  of  the  whole  court 
and  kingdom.  His  Highness's  nmw 
is  also  in  health  and  good  plight,  beii^ 
kept  to  her  old  diet  and  exercise.  She 
hath  also  a  governess  allowed  her,  an 
ancient  gentlewoman,  who  is  with  her 
night  and  day,  at  home  and  abroad." 
It  was  the  wish  of  the  Kiog^s  eneiiici 
that  the  royal  babe  should  die ;  twiioe 
he  had  been  in  a  dangerous  staita^  aad 
his  present  thriving  condition  so  eoi^ 
plctely  disappointed  their  ezpeetatioM^ 
that  they  vented  their  spleen  by  dren- 
lating  reports  that  the  present  Prinee  of 
Wales  was  a  suppositious  child,  whose  real 
mother  was  his  nurse,  the  tilc-maker^s 
wife.  This  month,  Mary  of  Onmjra^ 
in  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  at  last  oraofr- 
scended  to  mention  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
but  with  such  indifference  and  eolki. 
formality,  that,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
August,  Maria  wrote  in  answer :  "  Even 
in  this  last  letter,  by  the  way  yon 
speak  of  my  son,  and  the  formal  name 
you  call  him  by,  I  am  confirmed  in  the 
thoughts  I  had  before,  that  you  have  for 
him  the  last  indifference.  The  Sing 
has  often  told  me,  with  a  ereat  deal  o^ 
trouble,  that  as  often  as  he  has  men- 
tioned his  son  in  his  letters  to  you,  yon 
never  once  answered  anything  concemiiie 
him."  This  epistle  the  cold-heartra 
Princess  of  Orange  endorsed,  ''Answered, 
that  all  the  King's  children  shall  ever 
find  as  much  affection  and  kindness  from 
me  as  can  be  expected  from  children 
of  the  same  father." 


CHAPTER   IV. 


The  King  and  Queen  at  last  convinced  of  the  designs  of  William  of  Orange — Marufi 
last  Uiter  to  the  Princess  of  Orange — Impolicy  of  James — The  Prince  christened  • 
Sit  birth  publicly  verified —  William  of  Orange  lands — The  King  hastens  wA 
the  Frince  from  London — Maria  remains  at  Whitehall — The  King*t  dangermm 
iUnest — General  state  of  excitement  and  alarm — Prince  C^eorge  of  Denmark  md 
M^re  dtiert  to  the  Prinee  of  Orange— Prinfieee  Anne  ahseondt  from  1F%it^M^ 
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Jam**  fiM*  t^  alt  far  lut—Mtrla  wewpH  vh'IA  hrrnnto  Rvnn^Btr  ararietif 
for  htr  iuuhmt^t  leftty—Troctidt  to  Saulogni—Beari  of  Jameit  arrut—Srt* 
Ota  for  SI.  Gtnnaau—ICtaivet  mieBiffettce  of  her  eoruorft  landing  al  BauiSfM — 
W^eomed  to  St.  Otrmaini  by  Lmit  XIV.—Arrwai  of  her  ha^ani—Markid 
kiadaaa  of  Lomt  to  tht  royi^  fvgMvet—Abnird  ttiqatOa  praclittd  at  llu  Oourt 
of  Fntnet^ama  procadi  te  Ireland— Daring  kit  aiunet  Maria  retidaiH  tki 
tanaa  at  ChaiBot—Ser  ipirt*  to  atiiit  hit  eauie—Bi  it  defeaUd  at  tho  Satllo 
of  thi  Boynt—EetuTta  to  the  Quien,  diiappomled  and  dt^eettd—Xarta  agaiit 
prtsruM—Btr  AiHionif  motiw  another ftttUi  ej^rl  to  recover  hit  lott  erotm— S** 
fJMW  hbrth  to  the  Frineen  Zeuita  Maria-~Her  kindnett  to  the  exiltt  at  St.  Oir- 
naint — June*  and  hit  gentUmen-peneioniri — Jacobite  long. 


gT  tbit  time  ercry  one 
"  but  the  King 
1  Quean  ftlttoiiTii 
thst  tlie  Dutch 


L  ont  for  thi 
I  of  England.  Louis 
'  XVI.  again  warned 
AmM  <rf  hit  danger,  and  offered  him 
■hipi  and  troopa  lar  bit  defence.  Bal 
ba  aeomfulljr  n>fu<ed  the  proffered  atd, 
dadarinr  that  he  could  not  believe  his 
own  childTen  to  be  capable  of  compassing 
hit  min;  nor  wa>  be  coBiinced  of  the 
^oniiing  truth  till  the  eighteenth  oF 
Mptembcr,  when  the  admiral  in  the 
Domu  infonned  him,  by  cipreu,  that 
Oa  Dutch  fle«t  wu  in  tight,  lie  hur- 
ried to  London,  to  ta^  steps  for  assuming 
the  defennre)  and  the  next  day  the 
Owen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  left 
yTiaiKa,  and  met  him  at  Whitchutl. 
"On  the  trontT-fonrth  of  SEptembor, 
"       "a  Ell^ '-'    '■"■ 


remarka  the  i 


lorrespondcnt,  *' 


Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
ttie  Einc  and  Queen,  to  pay  their  dutj 
■~^  theicMajestif  ■  .       .n-    . 

"■    "  ■    ■  r,  in  graoioi 
^  \  took  notii 

lapoit  aa  if  the  Dutch  intended  to 
attempt  upon  England,  and  bid  them 
Bot  be  concerned,  that  he  would  etand 
kit  them  aa  hia  Majesty  hoped  they 
would  atand  for  him ;  aa  he  had  often 
Tentnred  bis  person  heretofore  in  defence 
of  the  monarchy,  ao  would  ho  go  aa  far 
u  anybody  to  do  it  s^l,  aninst  any- 
kodj  that  Bhould  offer  to  disturb  our 

auiet,  or  to  that  effect."  The  report  that 
M  Dutch  fleet  waa  hovering  on  the 
toeat,  excited  alarm,  guapenae,  and  dis- 
trait ;  jet  the  too-canfidrng  Queen  con- 
tiiued  to  oorreapond  with  the  Princeaa 


of  Orange.  On  the  twenty-firat  of  Bep- 
ti^mber,  she  eicuaed  herself  from  nM 
writing  before,  as  the  Princcis  Anna 
to  see  her  last  post,  after  anab- 
of  two  months.  On  the  twentieth 
of  the  same  month  she  wrote  toberonce- 
loring  atep-daughter,  Mary  of  Orange; 
'I  I  am  m  uch  put  to  it  what  to  aay,  at  a 
time  when  nothing  is  talked  of  here  but 
the.Prince  of  Orange's  coming  OTer  with 
on  army.  Tliis  has  been  aaid  a  long 
time,  and  bch'evcd  by  a  great  many : 
■■*  '  ' * you,  I  ncTer  did  be- 


but  I  do  pi 


second  part  of  this 
belieTe,  that  is,  Itiat  yon  are  to  come 
over  with  him,  for  I  know  you  to  be  too 
good,  that  I  don't  believe  you  could 
hare  auch  a  thought  against  the  worst 
of  fathers,  much  less  perform  it  against 


all  the  rest  of  his  children." 
I  eipccted,  this  apped  to  filial 
disregarded ;  and  oil  the  flflh 
of  October  (her  Majesty's  birth-day,  and 
the  last  she  was  destined  to  commcmo- 
in  England)  Maria  again  wrote  to 
unfeeling  Btep-doughter  as  follows; 
I  don't  well  know  what  to  say ;  dis- 
semble I  cannot ;    and  if  I  enter  upon 
the  subject  that  fills  everybody's  mind, 
I  am  afraid  of  saying  too  much,  and, 
therefore,  I  think  the  best  way  is  to  aay 
nothing."     Kesearch  has  failed  to  dis- 
r  to  either  this,  the  laat 
by   the     Queen    to   the 
Princess  of  Orange,  or  the  two  preceding 
epistles  i    and   as    Mary  knew  that   she 
could  not  justify  thi  >     -      -  ,        ■- 


r  of  her 


probability,  passed  tl 


t  of  heraelt 


,       ,      all 
3r  in  ulcnce. 
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Meanwhile  James  perceived  the  im- 
poKcy  of  his  post  misrule  ;  and  now  that 
he  had  let  the  birth  of  his  son  slip  by, 
the  golden  moment  when  he  mi^ht  nave 
made  concessions  without  impairing  his 
dignity,  he   hastened,  with  an  ill  grace, 
to  repair  his  former  errors.     He  courted 
and  conciliated  the  bishops,  proclaimed 
the  free  and  unbiassed  election  of  a  par- 
liament to  meet  in  November,  restored 
the  old  charter  to  the  city  of  London, 
gave  up  the  contest  he  hud  so  unwisely 
entered  upon  with   Oxford,  and  made 
other  important  concessions,  in  the  hope 
of  averting  the  storm  which  threatened 
to  sweep  him  from  off  his  throne.      But 
he  was  olind  to  the  fact  known  to  most 
of  his  subjects,  that  his  daughter,  many 
of  his  ministers  and  courtiers,  and  three 
of  the  bishops,  had  pledged  themselves 
to  the  service  of  William,  and,  by  their 
emissaries,    were    secretly    sowing  the 
seeds  of  disaffection  in  the  army  and  the 
navy,  and  inciting  the  people  to  rebel- 
lion.     James  was,  certainly,  a  bigoted, 
despotic  prince,  and  such  was  his  want 
of  tact,  that  he  chose  the  present  inaus- 
picious period  for  the  baptism  of  the 
Prince    of   "Wales ;    and   much  to  the 
annoyance  of  his  Protestant    subjects, 
the  pope,  represented  by  D'Adda,  stood 
godfuther,  and  Katherine  of  Braganza 
godmother.      The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed with  great  solemnity  in  the  Ca- 
tholic chapel  at  St.   James's,     Father 
Saban  officiated,  and  named  the  Prince 
James  Francis  Edward. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  October,  William 
sailed  for  England  with  his  invading 
host;  but  at  night  a  tempest  arose, 
shattered  the  fleet,  and  caused  a  new 
respite  for  James.  Meanwhile  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  iu  two  printed  declarations, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  of 
England  and  Scotland  of  the  rectitude 
of  his  intentions,  and  to  convince  them 
that  their  welfare  and  his  interests  im- 
])osed  on  him  the  duty  of  inquiring  into 
the  birth  of  the  pretended  Prince  of 
Wales.  At  the  same  time  was  published 
a  pamphlet,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Dr.  Burnet,  but  purporting  to  be  a 
memorial  from  the  Protestante  of  Eng- 
land to  the  states,  setting  forth  the 
despotism  of  James,  and  declaring  that 


the  Queen's  pregnancy  was  apretenee, 
and  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  an 
imposture.  Other  similar  slanders  were 
also  published,  in  all  of  which  the  King 
was  charged  with  imposing  a  sparious 
heir  upon  the  nation.  James  hadlu- 
therto  disregarded  these  fabrications ;  it 
was  evident  they  could  no  longer  be 
passed  over  in  silence ;  and  after  over- 
coming the  struggles  of  pride  in  his  own 
breast,  and  the  more  delicate  scruples  of 
his  consort,  he,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
October,  summoned  an  extraordinary 
council  at  Whitehall,  where,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the 
privy  council,  the '  peers  sfiiritaal  and 
temporal  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital,  the  law  officers  of  the  crown, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
London,  he  stated  '*that  he  called  tl^em 
together  upon  a  very  extraordinary  oc- 
casion, but  that  extraordinary  diseasoi 
have  extraordinary  remedies.  That  the 
malicious  endeavours  of  his  enemies  had 
so  poisoned  the  minds  of  some  ofhissuh- 
jects  that,  by  the  report  he  had  had 
from  all  hands,  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  very  many  men  did  not  think  thii 
son,  with  which  God  had  blessed  him, 
to  be  his,  but  a  supposed  child.  But 
he  might  say  that,  oy  a  i>articular  Pro- 
vidence, scarcely  any  Prince  was  ever 
bom  where  there  were  so  many  persons 
present ;  that  he  had  taken  this  time  to 
have  the  matter  heard  and  examined 
there,  expecting  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  the  first  easterly  wind, 
would  invade  this  kin^om.  As  he  had 
often  ventured  his  life  for  the  natiorf 
before  he  came  to  the  crown,  so  he  thoiig^ 
himself  more  obliged  to  do  so  now  as  Kug, 
and  did  intend  to  go  in  person  againiit 
him,  whereby  he  might  be  expoMd  to 
accidents ;  and,  therefore,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  have  this  now  done,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  and 
to  prevent  the  kingdoms  beinff  ennged 
in  blood  and  confusion  after  his  oeiUh. 
That  he  had  desired  the  Queen  Dowvger 
to  give  herself  the  trouble  to  come  hither 
to  declare  what  she  knew  of  the  birth  of 
his  son,  and  that  most  of  the  ladies^ 
lords,  and  other  persons  who  were  pre- 
sent, were  ready  to  depose  upon  oath 
their  knowledge  of  the  matter." 
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The  birth  of  the  Prince  was  then  ye- 
riiled  by  the  Queen  Dowager  and  seven- 
teen Catholic  and  twcnt}r-three  Protestant 
nobles  and  ladies,  besides  the  Queen's 
midwife,  nurses,  and  physicians.  The 
depositions  of  all,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Queen  Dowager,  were  taken  upon 
oath.  They  still  exist,  and,  together, 
form  most  minute  and  conclusire  eyi- 
dence  of  the  birth  and  lentimacy  of  the 
son  of  James  II.  and  Maria  Beatrix. 
After  the  witnesses  had  been  examined, 
the  King  informed  the  assembly  that  he 
had  requested  the  Princess  Anne  to 
attend,  but  that  she  had  absented  herself 
on  the  plea  that  she  was  enceinte.  lie 
then  added,  that,  "  though  he  did  not 
question  but  that  every  person  there  was 
satisfied  in  this  matter,  yet,  by  what 
they  had  heard,  they  would  be  better 
able  to  satisfy  others,  that,  besides,  if  he 
and  the  Queen  could  be  thought  so 
widcedas  to  endeavour  to  impose  a  child 
upon  the  nation,  they  saw  now  impos- 
iiole  it  would  have  been ;  neither  could 
he  himself  be  imposed  upon,  having 
constantly  been  witn  the  Queen  during 
her  pregnancy  and  the  whole  time  of 
her  labour ;  that  there  was  none  of  them 
but  would  easily  believe  him,  who  had 
suffered  so  much  for  conscience'  sake, 
incapable  of  so  great  a  villany,  to  the 
nrcjudioe  of  his  own  children ;  and  that 
ne  thanked  God  that  those  who  knew 
him  knew  well  that  it  was  his  principle 
to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by,  for  that 
WW  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  he 
would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than 
do  the  least  wron^  to  any  of  his  children." 

These  proceedings  satisfied  the  King  s 
friendi,  but  failed  to  silence  the  mdi- 
dons  slanders  of  his  enemies.  Their 
Muesties  and  their  innocent  infant  were 
made  the^  subjects  of  obscene  jests,  and 
it  was  objected  that  the  Princess  Anne 
had  not  been  present  either  at  the  birth 
or  at  the  investigation;  but  the  truth 
was,  she  had  purposely  gone  to  Bath, 
that  she  might  not  be  present  at  the  ly- 
ing-in; and  as  to  her  excuse  of  pregnancy, 
when  requested  to  attend  the  investiga- 
tion, her  husband,  the  Prince  George, 
assured  Clarendon  it  was  a  falsehood, 
which,  he  says,  so  startled  him,  that  he 
esdaimed,  "  Good  God  bless  mc !  nothing 


I  but    lying    and    dissimulation    in  the 
world.''' 

On  the  first  of  November,  William 
again  sailed  from  Helvoetsluys.  It  was 
expected  that  he  would  make  his  descent 
on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire ;  but  after 
steering  northward  for  twelve  hours,  he 
changed  his  course,  passed  the  royal 
fleet  in  the  Downs,  and,  on  the  fifth, 
entered  Torbay,  where  he  landed  witliout 
opposition.  The  news  surprised  and 
confounded  James,  and,  to  add  to  his 
embarrassment,  many  of  the  peers,  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,  showed  evident  signs 
of  disaffection.  His  advisers  were  too 
timid  and  too  treacherous  to  afford  him 
wise  counsel ;  and  after  having  frittered 
away  ten  precious  days  in  the  metropolis, 
he  resolved  to  proceed  to  Salisbury 
plain,  the  rendezvous  of  the  royal  forces, 
and  head  his  army  in  person.  **  This 
day,  the  seventeenth  of  November,  at 
two,"  writes  one  of  the  courtiers,  "his 
Majesty  marched  for  Windsor  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  They  will  be  to-mor- 
row at  Basingstoke  or  Andover.  The 
Queen  is  still  here.  This  is  a  lamentable 
time  with  us  all."  The  next  day  the 
King  sent  the  Prince  on  to  Portsmouth, 
that,  if  necessary,  he  might  be  conveyed 
in  secret  to  France.  The  Queen  parted 
from  her  husband  and  infant  with  un- 
feigned sorrow,  and  during  their  absence 
remained  in  a  state  of  agonizing  sus- 
pense. She  continued  to  hold  the  court 
at  Whitehall.  Clarendon  says,  he  called 
upon  her  on  the  twenty-second  of  No- 
vember, when  she  told  him  that  the 
King  intended  nothing  but  a  general 
liberty  of  conscience,  which  she  wondered 
could  be  opposed ;  that  he  always  in- 
tended to  support  the  religion  esta- 
blished, being  well  satisfied  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  Church  of  England.  This  state- 
ment, however,  is  contradicted  by  the 
King's  own  writing.  In  the  Latin  let- 
ter, which  he  addressed  to  the  Holy  See, 
and  which  Lord  Milford  presented  to  the 
Pope,  James  expressljr  says,  "  The  ouly 
source  of  the  rebellion  a^inst  us  is, 
that  we  embrace  the  Cathohc  faith ;  and 
we  do  not  disown  that  to  spread  the 
same,  not  only  in  our  three  kingdoms,  but 
over  all  the  dispersed  colonies  of  our  sub- 
jects in  America,  was  our  determination." 

3d 


no 
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His  Majesty  reached  Salisbnry  on  ihe 
nineteenth,  reviewed  that  portion  of  hia 
troops  that  Uiy  there,  and  appointed  the 
next  day  for  the  inspection  of  the  diriaion 
at  Warminster.  But  in  this  he  was 
prevented  by  a  profuse  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  which  recurred  at  intervals  during 
that  and  the  three  following  days.  The 
alarming  attack  was  induced  by  anguish 
of  mind  and  bodily  fatigue,  and  the  ex- 
cessive loss  of  blood  prostrated  his  ani- 
mal system,  and  completely  incapacitated 
him  from  mental  or  bodily  exertion. 
At  this  distressing  moment  the  mercenary 
Churchill,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, went  over,  with  Grafton  and 
others,  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  James, 
in  bewilderment,  withdrew,  with  his  in- 
fantry, to  Andover,  and  there  he  had 
scarcely  arrived,  when  his  son-in-law. 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  with  Lord  Druralanrig 
and  Mr.  Boyle,  also  deserted  to  the 
enemy.  Meanwhile  the  whole  nation 
was  in  a  state  of  excitement.  To  be- 
spatter the  Queen,  who,  with  anxious 
heart,  still  resided  at  Whitehall,  the 
Orange  faction  dipped  their  pens  in  the 
foulest  slime  of  infamy;  and  on  the 
night  of  the  twenty-fifth,  the  Princess 
Anne  decamped  from  Whitehall,  and 
succeeded  in  joining  her  husband  in 
Northampton.  The  domestics  affected 
to  be  ignorant  of  her  disappearance  till 
the  next  morning,  when  they  rushed  to 
the  Queen's  apartments  and  imperiously 
demanded  their  mistress,  whilst  a  moo 
in  the  street  raised  a  cry  that  she  had 
been  murdered  by  the  Papists.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  King  returned  dispirited 
to  his  capital.  The  receipt  of  the  intel- 
ligence overwhelmed  him.  Bursting 
into  tears,  he  exclaimed,  "God  help  me  I 
my  very  children  have  forsaken  me.  Oh, 
if  mine  enemies  only  had  cursed  me,  I 
could  have  borne  it."  The  Queen  cndea- 
Toured  to  soothe  him ;  but  he  was  so  un- 
nerved by  the  shock,  that  for  several  days 
afterwards  he  exhibited  occasional  aber- 
rations of  intellect. 

The  hopelessness  of  the  royal  cause 
became  daily  more  apparent.  Newcastle, 
York,  Hull,  Bristol,  and  Plymouth,  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Orange  partizans, 
iuid  the  people  of  Nottingham  passed  a 


resolutioii,  the  language  of  which  dread« 
fully  alarmed  the  Kii^.  *<Weown," 
said  they,  *<  that  it  is  rebellion  to  reoat 
our  King  that  goyems  by  law,  bat  h$ 
was  always  acoonnted  a  tyrant  that  made 
his  wiU  a  law.  To  resist  snch  an  ose 
we  justly  esteem  it  no  rebellion,  bat  a 
necessary  defence. "  James  himself  gan 
up  all  for  lost,  and,  instead  of  sammo&p 
ing  his  energies  to  oppose  the  stealthy 
but  successful  progress  of  the  F^ee  of 
Orange,  thought  only  of  providing  for 
the  safety  of  the  Queen  and  their  son. 
He  had  persuaded  himself  that  his  op- 
ponents wished  to  murder  the  yooag 
Prince.  To  Lord  Dartmouth  he  wrote^ 
"  'Tis  my  son  they  aim  at,  and  it  is  my 
son  I  must  endeavour  to  preserve ;  there- 
fore, I  conjure  you  to  get  him  sent  in  a 
yacht  to  France  with  aU  possible  seoreeyt 
and  I  shall  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the 
greatest  pieces  of  service  you  can  do  me. 
Four  times  did  he  repeat  this  command. 
But  Dartmouth  disapproyed  of  sending 
the  heir-apparent  out  of  the  kingdoni. 
and,  in  reply,  wrote,  **  Pardon,  sir,  i? 
on  my  bended  knees,  I  beg  of  you  to 
apply  yourself  to  other  counsels,  for  the 
doing  this  looks  like  nothing  less  than 
despair,  to  the  degree  of  not  only  giving 
your  enemies  encouragement,  out  dis- 
trust of  your  friends  and  people,  who,  I 
do  not  despair,  will  yet  stand  by  yoa 
in  the  defence  and  right  of  your  lawfiil 
successor."  This  letter  induced  Jamei 
to  alter  his  arrangements,  but  not  his 
purpose.  The  Prince  was  brought  from 
Portsmouth  to  Whitehall,  and  it  wtf 
resolved  that  the  royal  mother  and  sob 
should  escape  together  to  France.  Maria 
at  first  objected  to  thb  arrangement 
She  could  separate  from  her  child,  she 
said,  but  her  husband  she  coold  not^ 
would  not,  leave  in  his  present  oistreH* 
Nor  was  she  prevailed  upon  to  aceoitt- 
pany  the  Prince,  till  the  King  had  solemnly 
promised  to  follow  her  in  twenty-foar 
hours. 

The  time  appointed  for  the  escape  ef 
the  Queen  and  her  son  was  the  night  of 
Sunday,  the  ninth  of  December.  Go 
that  night,  their  Majesties  retired  to 
bed  as  usual ;  but,  about  twelve  o'clock, 
the^  rose,  and  the  Queen  attired  her 
sell  in  the  disguise  of  on  Italian  washer- 
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wonum,  witb  the  little  Prince  done  np 
in  the  fonn  of  a  bundle  of  linen,  which, 
when  necessarj,  she  should  caxry  under 
her  arm.  Thus  prepared,  she  made  the 
King  repeat  his  promise  to  follow  her  in 
twecty-iour  hours,  narted  from  him  in 
tears,  and,  attended  by  two  nurses,  and 
conducted  by  Count  de  Lauzun  and  St. 
Victor — two  braTe  Frenchmen,  who  ge- 
nerously came  to  England,  and  Tolun- 
teeied  their  services  to  the  distressed 
King  and  Queen — stole  out  of  White- 
hall proceeded  in  a  coach,  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  to  the  Horseferry,  at  West- 
ninster,  and,  although  the  night  was 
dark,  stormy,  and  freezing,  stepped  in- 
trepidly into  a  small  open  boat,  crossed 
the  Thames  in  safety,  and  landed  at 
Lttmbeth.  Here  the  coach  that  had 
been  ordered  was  not  in  attendance; 
the  rain  fell  in  showers,  and  the  royal 
fogitiTcs  were  forced  to  wait  for  half  an 
hoar  or  so  under  the  open  shelter  of  the 
walls  of  Old  Lambeth  Church.  Fortu- 
nately the  child  slept  the  whole  time ; 
and  when  an  inquisitive  stableman  from 
a  neighbouring  inn  made  towards  the 
Qaeeuy  with  a  lighted  lanthom  in  his 
hand,  St.  Victor  effectually  checked  his 
curiosity  by  running  against  him  as  if  by 
accident,  and  sending  him  and  his  lant- 
hom rolling  in  the  mire.  At  length 
they  entered  the  coach  and  drove  to 
Gravesend,  where  they  took  their  places 
in  a  common  yacht,  bound  for  Calais,  on 
board  of  which  they  found  several  of 
the  Queen's  household,  who,  like  herself, 
were  disgmsed  in  humble  dress,  and,  to 
avoid  exciting  suspicion,  made  an  ap- 
pearance of  beiuff  strangers  to  each 
other.  The  wind  being  fair,  the  yacht 
put  to  sea  the  moment  the  Queen  and 
her  party  came  on  board.  They  sailed 
past  the  Dutch  men-of-war  'in  the 
channel  unquestioned ;  but  they  encoun- 
tered a  violent  gale.  Maria  and  all  the 
passengers  were  attacked  with  violent 
sea  sickness,  and,  to  aggravate  her  Ma- 
jesty's sufferings,  those  of  the  crew  who 
waited  on  the  distressed  ladies  believed 
her  to  be  what  she  professed,  a  poor 
foreign  washerwoman,  and  therefore 
paid  no  attention  to  her  personal  com- 
forts. The  yacht  reached  Calais  on  the 
derenth  of  December,  and  at  nine  in 


the  morning  the  distressed  Queen  Ianik>d 
with  her  infant  son.  She  took  up  her 
residence  in  a  private  house,  insisted  on 
preserving  a  strict  ineognitOy  and  wrote 
to  Louis  XIV.,  that  ''she  had  crossed 
the  sea  in  her  distress,  to  seek  consolation 
and  protection  from  tlie  greatest  monarch 
in  the  world.*'  Having  heard  nothing 
but  alarming  rumoui-s  of  the  King  for 
two  days,  Maria,  in  a  state  of  agonizing 
doubt  and  suspense,  proceeded,  on  the 
thirteenth,  to  Itoulogne,  where  she  hoped 
to  receive  more  certain  intelligence. 
On  the  nineteenth,  she  learned  that  her 
consort  had  been  arrested.  The  news 
struck  her  dumb.  Her  first  impulse 
was  to  return  to  him  and  share  his  mis- 
fortunes, whatever  they  might  be ;  but 
as  every  one  persuaded  her  trom  so  im- 

Eolitic  a  step,  and  as  the  French  King 
ad  sent  her  condoling  letters  and  a 
princely  escort  to  conduct  her  to  Paris, 
she  at  length  yielded,  and  on  the 
twentieth  of  December,  proceeded  on 
her  journey.  When  within  a  few  miles 
of  Montricul,  she  received  intelligence 
that  James  was  still  at  Whitehall,  but 
that  nearly  all  the  courtiers  and  peers 
had  deserted  nim,  and  that  he  was  too 
dejected,  unnerved,  careworn,  and  imbe- 
cile, to  think  of  anything  but  saving  his 
own  life,  which  he  believed  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  anxious  to  take,  by  fiyin^ 
to  France.  From  Montricul  the  exiled 
Queen  passed  through  Abbeville  and 
Poix  to  Beauvais,  where  she  remained 
till  the  twenty-fifth,  and  learned  with 
joy  that  her  husband  had  left  London 
for  Kochester.  On  reaching  Beaumont, 
a  message  from  the  court  of  France  ap- 
prised her  of  the  landing  of  James  near 
Boulogne.  The  uews  threw  her  into 
raptures.  She  instantly  wrote  and  dis- 
patched an  affectionate  letter  to  him, 
and  then  gave  way  to  transports,  which 
were  followed  by  hysterics  and  a  severe 
attack  of  spasms.  On  the  twenty-eighth 
of  December  she  was  met  at  the  pretty 
little  village  of  Cbatou  by  Louis  XIV., 
who  cordially  welcomed  her,  tenderly 
kissed  the  little  Prince  of  Wales,  placed 
her  at  his  right  hand  in  his  o>vn  coach, 
and  in  this  manner  conducted  her  to  the 
splendid  palace  of  St.  Germains.  When 
they  alighted  he  gracefully  led  her  into 
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the    inner  court,  told  her  the   whole  . 
palace,  with  iu   superb  fumitore   and  I 
apprjintinentB,  was  at  her  service,  then  I 
showed    her     the    suniptuoos    nurserj ' 
apartments  that  had  been  fitted  up  ex-  i 
pressly  fr^r  the    Prince  of  Wales,  and  ' 
shortly  afterwards  departed.      To  relieve 
her  p<H:uniary  embarrassments  without 
woundinn^    her    pride,   he    had  placed 
6000  louis-dors  in  an  elegant  and  attrac- 
tive casket,    stood  tlie  casket  on  her 
toilet,  and  onlered  the  royal  upholsterer 
to  present  her  with  the  tcy  of  it ;   but 
tliis  she  had  scarcely  received,  when  a 
messtfUger  from  James  brought  the  joyful 
intelligence  that  he  would  sleep  at  Bre- 
teuil,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  mor- 
row arrive   at  St.  Germains.      True  to 
his    word,     the     expatriated    monarch 
reach(Ki  St.  Germains  at  the  appointed 
time.  I>juis  met  him  in'thc  hall  of  guards, 
greeted    him   with    sincere    tokens  of 
friendship,  and,  introducing  him  to  the 
Queen,  said,  '*  ^ladam,  1  present  to  you 
one  whom  you  will  be  delighted  to  he- 
hold.''  Maria  shrieked,  fell  into  his  arms, 
and  burst  into   tears.     The  next  day 
Louis  sent  him  a  gracious  compliment, 
and  with  it  the  very  acceptable  present 
of  £10,000.      Indeed,  the  French  Sove- 
reign received  the  royal  fugitives  with 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  tokens  of 
kindness  and  munificence  that  did  honour 
to  his  heart.     He  paid  them  the  same 
honours  as  if  they  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  British  thnmc,  and  allowed  them 
60,000  francs  per  month  for  the  support 
of  their  household.     But  whilst  mourn- 
ing over  their  fall  in  royal  but  borrowed 
splendour,  Maria  and  her  husband,  to 
their  annoyance,  were  compelled  to  ob- 
serve the  nonsensical  ceremonials  and 
etiquettes  then  the  vogue  at  the  court  of 
France.    They  were  bewildered  by  the 
importance  attached,  by  the  French  no- 
bles and  ladies,  to  the  scats  they  occu- 
])ied.      Some  claimed  the  right  to  sit  in 
their  presence  in  a  superb  easy  chair, 
called  afauteuilf  whilst  to  others,  accord- 
ing to  their  rank,  precedence  assigned 
less  costly  fauteuils^   then  arm  chairs, 
of  various  prescribed  dimensions,   and, 
lastly,    stoois.      Maria,   however,   con- 
ducted herself  with   surpassing    grace, 
di|piity,    and    discretion.      Louis    pro- 


nounced her  a  model  of  qneenly  perfec- 
tion, and,  in  an  instant,  all  the  Duchesses 
of  France  hastened  to  St.  Germuns  to 
court  her  good-wilL  She  won  Uie  esteem 
of  the  dauphin,  and  policy  taught  her 
to  promtiate  that  influential  mistresa  ol 
Louis  AlY.,  Madam  de  Maintenon. 

On  the  twent]r-eighth  of  Fehniary, 
1690,  the  self-banishra  James  proceeded 
on  his  expedition  to  Ireland ;  during  hii 
absence,  Maria  retired,  with  her  beloved 
son,  from  St.  Germains  to  the  seclosioi 
of  the  conyent  at  Chaillot,  where  she 
passed  much  time  in  prayers  for  his  safety 
and  success;  but,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  King  of  France,  she  occasionally 
emerged  from  her  retirement,  to  take  put 
in  the  court  balls  and  f£t^  a  sacnfiiee 
willingly  made  by  the  anxious  Queen,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  supplies  of  money 
and  arms  for  her  distressed  husbano. 
Louis,  howeyer,  could  not  afford  to  lavidi 
wholesale  sums  on  the  Irish  war,  and 
when  at  last  he  succumbed  to  her  earnest 
entreaties,  the  aid  afforded  was  insnf- 
ficieiit.  To  assist  James's  cause  in  Scot- 
land, Maria  pawned  some  of  her  jewels, 
and  '^sent,''  writes  the  brave  Dundee, 
"  £2000  sterling  to  London,  to  be  paid  to 
me  for  the  King's  service,  and  two  more  are 
coming.  I  did  not  think  the  Queen  had 
known  anything  of  our  affairs.  I  received 
a  very  obliging  letter  from  her  by  Mr. 
Grain."  She  also  wrote  to  many  other 
of  her  husband^s  old  friends  in  Scotland, 
and,  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  she  dis- 
patched Lord  Melfort  to  Borne,  to  solicit 
assistance  from  the  Pope ;  but  all  that 
could  be  obtained  from  his  holiness,  wai 
a  profession  of  sympathy  for  the  Stout 
cause,  and  a  promise  of  nis  pn^en.  A 
rumour  that  success  had  attended  the  armi 
of  her  absent  lord,  and  her  all-absorlnnf 
love  for  him,  prompted  her  to  addretf 
to  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  who  at  the 
time  was  earnestly  assisting  James  to 
maintain  his  regal  dignity  in  Ireland,  ai 
importunate  epistle,  dated  from  St  Ger- 
mains, April  5th,  1699,  in  which,  after  ob- 
serving, **  I  beg  of  you  to  take  caie  of 
the  Kin?,  and  not  to  let  him  be  so  en- 
coirraged  by  the  good  news  he  will  bear, 
as  to  endanger  himself  or  his  cause  bf 
going  too  hastily  into  England;"  pro- 
ceeds :  "  Pray  put  his  Majesty  oft^  i* 
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mod  of  beinff  careful  of  hig  person,  if  not 
ibr  his  own  ssuce,  for  mine,  my  son's,  and  all 
our  Iriends,  that  are  undone  if  anything 
amias  happens  to  him.  I  dare  not  let  my- 
■df  go  upon  this  subject,  I  am  so  foil  of  it ; 
I  loMW  you  love  the  King,  I  am  sure  you 
are  my  nriend,  and  therefore  I  need  say 
the  less  to  you ;  but  cannot  end  my  letter 
without  telling  you  that  I  never  in 
mj  life  had  a  truer  or  a  more  sincere 
friendship  for  anybody  than  I  have  for 


you. 


«  M.  R." 


Just  after  penning  this  letter,  Maria 
had  the  happiness  to  prevail  on  Louis  to 
dtoatch  to  Ireland  that  fleet  which  drove 
William's  squadron  out  of  Bantry  Bay, 
and  land  a  much -needed  supply  of  amis, 
ammunition,  and  money  for  her  husband. 
The  news  of  the  success  of  this  expedition 
delighted  her ;  and  on  learning  that  the 
French  admind  had  defeated  the  English 
fleet  off  Beachy  Head,  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  she  wrote  him  a  complimentary 
letter,  congratulating  him  on  his  success, 
and  thanking  him  for  opening  the  way 
for  the  return  of  herself  and  her  royal 
lord  to  their  usurped  throne.  But  her 
rejoicings  were  premature ;  three  weeks 
before  this  hopeful  letter  was  penned, 
James's  army  nad  been  completely  de- 
feated and  routed  in  the  sanguinary  battle 
ci  the  Boyne,  and  the  unfortunate  mo- 
Btrch  had*  precipitately  fled  to  Dublin, 
and  thence  to  Waterford,  where,  with 
Tyrconnel  and  a  few  faithful  adherents, 
he  put  to  sea,  and,  after  a  prosperous  voy- 

Si,  landed  at  Brest  on  the  tenth  of  July. 
ere  he  remained,  for  the  necessary  pur- 
pose of  sending  all  possible  relief  and 
encouragement  to  his  adherents  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  till  the  twentieth, 
when  he  hastened  to  the  presence  of  the 
Queen.  The  royal  pair,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, marked  their  meeting  with  the 
fondest  expressions  of  affection:  and 
James,  in  allusion  to  his  defeat  at  the 
Boyne,  told  Maria,  *Uhat  he  knew  he 
should  be  censured  for  having  risked  so 
unequal  an  encounter,  but  that  he  had 
no  other  post  so  advantageous,  and  was 
loth  to  relinquish  the  enterprise  without 
an  effort."  Maria,  with  her  husband — 
they  now  were  king  and  queen  only  in 


name — paid  a  state  visit  to  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  in  October.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  subsequent  month,  she,  to  her 
joy,  proved  enceinte ;  her  situation  was 
made  known  in  January,  1692,  end 
shortly  afterwards  James  sent  the  sub- 
joined letter  to  the  peers  and  peeresses, 
the  wife  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons, 
the  lady  mayoress  of  London,  the  wives 
of  the  sheriffs,  and  to  the  eminent  ac- 
coucheur. Dr.  Chamberlain : 

«  James  K. 

"  Right  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin 
and  counsellor,  we  greet  you  well. 
Whereas,  our  royal  predecessors  used  to 
call  such  of  their  privy  council  as  could 
conveniently  be  had,  to  be  present  at  the 
labour  of  our  queens,  and  witness  of  the 
births  of  their  cliildren,  and  that  we  have 
followed  their  example  at  the  birth  of 
our  dearest  son,  James,  Prince  of  Wales, 
however  that  precaution  was  not  enough 
to  hinder  us  from  the  malicious  aspersion 
of  such  as  were  resolved  to  deprive  us  of 
our  royal  right,  that  we  may  not  be 
wanting  to  ourself,  now  it  hath  pleased 
Almighty  God,  the  supporter  of  trutli,  to 
give  us  hopes  of  further  issue,  our  dear 
consort,  the  Queen,  being  big  and  drawing 
near  her  time,  we  have  thought  fit  to  re- 
quire such  of  our  privy  council  as  can 
come,  to  attend  us  here  m  St.  Germains, 
to  be  witness  to  our  said  consort  the 
Queen's  labour.  We  do  hereby  signify 
this  our  royal  pleasure  to  you,  that  you 
may  use  all  possible  means  to  come  with 
what  convenient  haste  you  can,  the  Queen 
looking  about  the  middle  of  May  next. 
And  that  you  may  have  no  scruple  on  our 
side,  our  dear  brother,  the  most  christian 
king,  has  given  his  royal  word  and  pro- 
mise to  you,  as  we  hereby  do,  that  you 
shall  have  leave  to  come,  and  the  Queen's 
labour  being  over,  to  return  with  all 
safety.  The  iniquity  of  the  times,  the 
tyranny  of  strangers,  and  misled  party  of 
our  own  subjects,  brought  us  under  the 
necessity  of  using  this  unusual  way ;  yet 
we  hope  it  will  convince  the  world  of  the 
truth  and  candour  of  our  proceedings,  to 
the  mortification  of  our  enemies.  We, 
not  doubting  of  your  compliance  here- 
with, bid  you  heartily  farewell.  Given 
at  our  court  at  the  castle  of  St.  Germains, 
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the  leecmd  day  of  April,  x  j.  1092,  ud 
in  the  eighth  of  our  reign.'* 

At  this  period,  Jmdcs  was  led  to  hope 
that  he  would  jet  regain  his  lost  crown. 
The  King  of  France  was  making  great 
preparationa  to  assist  him.     Oue-third 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
remained  true  to  their  allegiance,  and 
were  anxious  for  his  restoration.    His 
daughter,  Anne,  had  sought  to  he  re- 
conciled to  him,   and  he  had  received 
assurances,  that   the  army,  commanded 
oy  Marlborough,  and  the  fleet  by  B41S- 
■ell,  would   declare  in  his  favonr,  and 
that  the  people,  generally,  were  disgusted 
with  the  extraragance  and  misrule  of 
William  and* his  courtiers.      Immedi- 
ately the   French  fleet  was  ready,  he 
resolved  to  sail  for  England,  and  recover 
his  sceptre  from  the  grasp  of  his  too-ambi- 
tious  Dutch  son-in-law.     Having    in- 
vested his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
was  now  a  fine  boy,  in  his  fourth  year, 
with  the  order  of  the  garter;  and  departed 
from  his  Queen,  in  sorrow,  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  April,  he  hastened  to  La  Hogue, 
where,  to    crown    his  misfortunes,    he 
witnessed  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the 
French  fleet,  by  the  combined  English 
and  Dutch  navy.    Although  this  action 
completely  annihilated  his  hopes,  when  I 
he  saw  the  English  sailors  courageously  j 
boarding  the  French  vessels,  he,  with  an 
irrepressible  burst  of  national  enthusiasm, 
eschiimed. "  My  brave  English !  my  brave 
Englbh  f   He  lingered  at  La  Ho^ue  for 
upwards  of  three  weeks,  bemoaning  his 
misfortunes,  with  a  dejection  bordering 
on  insanity.     Maria,  in  compliance  with 
his  commands,  deferred  her  visits  to  her 
favourite  convent  at  Chaillot,   till    his 
return.    This  took  place  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  June,  and,  just  a  week  afterwards, 
she  gave  birth   to  a  daughter,   at  St. 
Gcrmains,  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
ladies  of  the  French  court,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  Madam  Mcereroon,  the 
wife  to  the  Danish  Ambassador  ;  all  the 
English  nobles  and  their  ladies,  who  had 
followed  their  sovereigns  into  exile,  and 
other  exalted   personages.      The   royal 
bubo  was  christened  Louisa  Maria,  with 
great  pomp,  in  the  chapel-royal  of  St. 
(hrmaiDM,    She  was  held  at  the  font  by 


the  Pfhf  of  Orieans,  Lmiig  XIY 
stood  god/iither,  md  James  fondly  called 
her  X«  Qmeolmtrieg,  his  eomforter. 

At  this  period,  the  palaee  of  St  Ge^ 
mains  was  crowded  with  noble  Jacobits 
emigrants,  and  the  town  wis  filled  mtk 
numerous  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish 
families,  who  had  sacrificed  their  all,  ii 
futile  efforts,  for  the  restoration  of  James 
II.  ^  To  relieve  their  destitution,  Maria 
religiously  denied  herself  luxuries,  and, 
at  times,  almost  necessaries.  James 
would  finequently  call  the  more  modest 
and  indigent  of  them  into  his  cabinet, 
and  distribute  to  them,  folded  up  in 
paper,  various  sums  of  money,  aocoraiog 
to  the  merit,  the  quality,  or  tne  exigencT 
of  each.  The  gentlemen  he  had  saved 
from  starvation,  by  embodying  them  as 
his  household  troops ;  but  Ijouis  XIY.. 
whose  pensioner  he  himself  was,  desired 
him  to  disband  them.  He  complied 
with  reeret,  and  when  he  reviewed  them 
for  the  last  time,  he  '*  passed  along  their 
ranks,  and  wrote  in  nis  pocket-bock, 
with  his  own  hand,  every  gentleman's 
name,  and  gave  him  his  thanks,  in  par- 
ticular; then,  removing  to  the  froat 
bowed  to  the  body,  with  his  hat  oA 
After  he  had  gone  away,  he  retnniedi 
bowed  to  them  again,  and  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears.  The  regiment  kaocle^ 
bent  their  heads  and  eyes  steadfint  m. 
the  ground,  and  then  rose  and  paand 
him  with  the  usual  honours  of  war." 
Meanwhile,  the  deposed  King  and  his 
consort  were  fondly  remembered  by  the 
Jacobites  in  England,  who,  that  their 
cause  might  not  be  forgotten,  sonr  at 
their  convivial  meetings  the  sabjoined 
and  other  enigmatical  songs. 


"  To  one  King,  and  no  King,  one  nnels,  1 

father ; 
To  him  that's  all  these,  jet  allowed  to  to 

neither. 
Come,  rank  round  about,  and  hurrah  to  cor 

standard, 
If  youll  know  what  I  mean,  here  is  a  healtli 

to  our  landlord. 

To  one  Queen,  and  no  Queen,  one  aont,  sai 

no  mother; 
Come,  boys,  let  ub  cheerfUIlf  drink  off  iuMthsr* 
And  now  to  be  honest,  we'll  stiek  by  otf 

faith, 
And  stand  by  our  landlord,  as  long  as  wevt 

bi-eath. 


QDEEM  OF  JAVBB  THE  SECOND. 
1VtHPilM^aiidBaPriBH,«aHi,miidi»    T 
BMknr  ibna  ttot  uf  It,  ■  lis  <k>t  li  ftis-    V 
Oti  biwi  tlun  an  tluM,  nil  coneluda  irllh    T 

tUlOH— 

Ih>]iHlUilgouludIord,b<i«UB,»idbU    » 


■  In  FUaduB,  ■Botfatr  li 
I  hgillb,  let  him  amt,  lat 
Inglud,  and  both  an  it 


CBAPTBE  V. 

ZImM  tfMvry  II.  rtsiset  tiuhofti  a/tht  JatthUt  partiaau — Ltuit  XlV.prrpara 
mt  arnuiutif  to  auiit  Jiana  in  Iht  reetnery  of  hit  rtalou,  but  j/menlt  it 
from  mOmg — FtOM  of  Mj/ni/iek^^WiUian  eehuralidged  by  Fisnce  Sing  of 
Qmt  BritaiH  —  Lomt  dtmandt  the  payment  of  Maria'i  deieei — rarliamenl 
framit  it,  tut  William  ajipiia  it  to  hit  oimi  mm —  Wiliiam  endeatovri  to  dript 
Mmria  tui  her  lontort  Jron  St.  Gertnaint — Trior,  the  poeCt,  lelitr — Maria  ai- 
idetti  vilh  injbtenia — Groaing  imporiaiia  of  her  ton — IBnttt,  tiifferingt,  mi 
4eath  1/  Jama  II.— Sit  eiKjuiH— ^bjumA  ^  the  QseeH—Louia  jlV.  pofi  her 
•  ritit  of  ooHdelenee,  and  eeltoBuiledga  her  ion  King  of  England— Jatrut'i  reli- 
fiaia  jmelieei  tchibt  in  France — Maria'e  letter  of  JiHiut'e  forgivenett,  to  Anne 
^  Dtnawk—TheJIret  aete  ae  guardian  to  her  um — FuBer'i  libel— Her  ton  el- 
lainteii  and  ahjured  by  the  British  Farliainent—TAe  lordt  endeavour,  but  the 
Ctmmont  rtfate  to  attaint  Maria— She  it  teiud  tcith  dangerom  illniit —  (fuKiiM 
III.  diet,  Old  Anne  of  Denmark  tuaeedt  him — Maria  tlowly  reeorert. 


HILST    Jamea  and 

Maria  wore  leading 

the  lifa  of  rigid  aa- 

"""Min  FrBEce,  and 

ipyingthi 


nxionilj  plotting  I 

regHl  dominioiiBi  and  the 

■a  Harr  II.,   in  1694,  in- 


dcatli  of  Qni  ,       , 

dnced  the  Jacobite  parttzana  Ui  again 
eonnt  on  incceu.  Thej  anticipated  that 
the  FrincesB  Anne,  vho  itood  nearer  in 
lelatianahip  to  the  cronn  than  William, 
would  attempt  to   invalidate 


Bnt  in  thu  tl 


liatiiken 


Ann 


knew  that  her  claim  rested  on  the 
axthorit;  ai  William's  title — the  will  of 
the  people;  and  she  had  the  duplicity 
to  court  hii  friendship,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  carry  on  a  secret  corrcBpon  den  co 
with  her  unfortunate  father.  "TliePrin- 
■eas  Anne,  "  remarks  James  II.,  in  the 
jminuil  oF  Ilia  life, "  notwithstanding  the 
ptofeasionB  and  late  repentance,  anpcarcd 
MW  U>  be  more  satieGed  that  William 
ibonld  remain,  thongh  he  had  used  her 


alwavs 

cherished  her  lieyond  cipreaaian,  should 
be  rcatored.  But  his  own  children  had 
lost  all  bowels  of  compassion  and  dutjr 
for  him."  Although  greatly  afflicted  at 
his  eldest  daughter's  death,  James  did  not 
attempt  to  make  a  descent  in  E]:gland 
at  the  time.  But  in  Ftbruory,  169S,  he, 
at  the  urgent  entieaty  of  hia  adherent! 
in  London,  resolved  upon  making 
another  effort  to  recover  hie  lost  realms. 
With  this  view,  troopa  were  got  ready, 
French  Teasels  were  prepared  to  carry 
them  across  the  channel,  and  Jamea 
proceeded  to  Calais ;  but,  ere  he  eoiild 
embark,  Looii  XIV.,  who  was  willing  to 
aid  an  inaurreettDn  in  England,  bnt 
unwilling  to  risk  the  chance  of  exciting 
one,  sent  orders,  that  the  transports 
were  not  to  weigh  anchor  till  the  cctlain 
news  of  a  rising  in  England  or  Scotland 
had  been  received.  At  this  juncture, 
the  diicoiery  of  Barklcy's  base  plot 
against  Willbm'a  life  fruBtratcd  the 
i^eme  devised  by  the  more  moderate 
Jaeobites  for  the  intended  revolt,  in 
coniuncfion  with  the  proposed  landing 
,  of  "  the  King  or-  "-  - "   "  ■■■- 


ir  the  water," 
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eBigiDitittiHj  designated  James;  and, 
to  crown  the  misfortane.  a  tt-rrific  storm 
arose  acd  irreckcd  the  French  fleet, 
which  should  hare  conveyed  the  deposed 
King  and  his  little  armament  across  the 
channel.  On  the  twentT-third  of  March, 
James  retired  to  Boulogne,  and  there 
waited,  whilst  Maria  iieatrix  eamestlj 
besought  Louis  to  permit  Mary  to  pro- 
ceed to  England,  with  the  proposed 
French  forces.  Louis,  howerer,  was 
inexorable,  and  the  reluctant  James  re- 
turned to  his  condoling  consort  at  St. 
Gcrmains,  only  to  weep  oyer  the  bitter 
disappointment  of  his  hopes.  Mean- 
while, he  was  oflFered  the  crown  of  Po- 
land ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  Maria,  he 
refused  to  accept  it.  He  had  resolved, 
he  said,  to  hold  himself,  till  death,  free 
to  return  to  his  own  realm;  England 
was,  alone,  dear  to  him  as  a  nation,  and 
he  hoped  his  people  would  yet  unite  in 
recalling  him. 

After  the  death  of  Colbert,  the  finances 
of  France  fell  into  such  disorder,  that 
Louis  XIV.,  unable  longer  to  maintiin 
his  stand  against  England  and  her  allies, 
became  anxious  for  a  general  peace. 
For  this  purpose  a  congress  was  hold  at 
Eyswick,  in  1697,  and,  after  much  diplo- 
matic manoeuvring,  the  terms  were  ar- 
ranged. To  the  painful  annoyance  of 
James  and  his  consort,  one  of  tne  lead- 
ing articles  stipulated  the  reco^ition  of 
William  as  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  But,  although  James  was 
forced  to  cede  tliis  point,  he  insisted  on 
the  payment  to  Maria  of  the  dower 
settled  on  her  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment as  Queen  of  James  II.  The  de- 
mand was  just  and  reasonable;  Maria 
had  done  nothing  to  forfeit  her  claim  on 
the  revenue  of  England  as  a  Queen- 
consort,  and  to  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries' absurd  objections  thereto,  Louis 
replied  that  the  appanage  of  the  con- 
sort of  James  II.  had  been  settled  upon 
ner  by  act  of  parliament,  that  act  had 
never  been  repealed,  and  therefore  that 
tiho  had  an  incontestable  right  to  all  the 
arrears  of  the  revenue  duo  to  her  as 
Qii«>cn  consort  since  she  left  England,  as 
well  us  to  all  these  which  shall  become 
duo  to  her  hereafter. 

'I'hv  spirit  in  which  WilUam*8  privy 


eofoncil  net  the  ckinu  of  Maria  d'Eitfl^- 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  subjoined  ex* 
tract  from  an  official  dispatch  of  Sir 
Joseph  Williamson : — 

<' Aa  to  the  late  Kng  Jamei*8  Qneoi's 
jointure,  which  the  French  stick  bard 
upon  to  be  made  good,  it  is  a  point  of 
that  delicacy  that  we  are  not  willing 
hitherto  to  entertain  it  as  any  matter  of 
our  present  business.  If  she  have  by 
law  a  right  she  be  to  enjoy  it,  if  not, 
we  are  not  here  empowered  to  stipulate- 
anything  for  her ;  and  so  we  endeavour 
to  stave  it  off  from  being  received  as  any 
part  of  what  we  are  here  to  negotiate. 
However,  it  seems  to  be  of  use,  if  Mr. 
Secretary  Yemon  can  do  it  withoat 
noise  or  observation,  to  get  an  accoant 
of  all  that  matter,  how  it  now  standi^ 
and  what  settlements  were  made  by  the 
marriage  articles,  if  any.  What,  if  any 
kind  have  been  made  on  her,  and  bow 
far,  according  as  the  law  now  stuids, 
those  that  have  been  made  will  take. 
A  private  knowledge  of  this,  if  we  eovld 
get  it  in  time,  might  be  of  good  hdp  to 
us  to  stave  off  the  point  which,  as  we 
think,  cannot  so  much  as  be  openly 
treated  on  by  any  of  us  withoat  inooavB- 
niences  that  will  follow." 

Meantime  Maria  arranged  that  Imt 
dower  should  be  transmitted  to  her 
through  the  medium  of  Louis  XIY. 
But  she  might  have  spared  herself  these 
pains:  William  signed  the  treaty,  sti- 
pulating it  to  her,  and  then  defrauded 
her,  and  deceived  the  British  paili*- 
ment  by  charging,  on  that  account,  tiie 
annual  sum  of  £oO,000,  which  be 
applied  wholly  to  his  own  uses.  By 
a  secret  article  in  the  treaty  of  Byswidc, 
William  agreed  to  adopt  James's  iOB, 
the   Prince  of  Wales,  as  his  snccessor, 

Erovidtd  that  James  would  lelinaniih 
is  own  claim  to  the  crown  of  ureat 
Britain,  and  not  attempt  to  drive  him 
(William)  from  the  disputed  throne. 
This  the  Orange  partizan,  Dalrymple, 
pronounces  to  be  an  intended  piece  of 

fencrosity  towards  the  exiled  mmily; 
ut  the  Jacobites  denounced  it  as  a 
scheme  of  William's  to  ^t  the  joxam 
Prince  of  Wales  into  his  power,  aM 
then  retain  him  as  an  hostage  againit 
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/meSy  and  u  a  check  upon  the  probable 
iitrigaes  of  Anne  and  her  partizans. 
Bnt,  however  this  may  be,  when  Maria 
was  informed  of  theproject,  she  declared, 
with  great  rehemence,  that,  much  as  she 
lored  her  son,  she  would  rather  see  him 
dead  at  her  feet,  than  permit  him  to  be 
instrumental  to  his  father's  wrongs. 
James  acquiesced  in  this  sentiment, 
added  that  he  would  nerer  trust  his  son 
to  the  keeping  of  the  treacherous  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  instantly  spumed  the 
proposal  with  indi&;nity.  mlliam  III., 
now  that  he  was  formerly  recognized  as 
l^ng  of  England  by  Louis  AlY.,  la- 
boured to  drire  his  unfortunate  step- 
parents from  St.  (^emiains ;  but,  although 
ne  thrice  repeated  the  unjust  demand, 
the  French  King — to  his  honour  be  it 
recorded — thrice  firmly  negatired  it. 

Prior,  the  poet,  who  was  secretary  to 
the  splendid  embassy  sent  by  William 
to  the  court  of  France  after  the  Peace 
of  Eyswick,  remark8,in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Halifax,  **  I  found  old  James  and  all 
his  court  the  other  day  at  St.  Cloud. 
Vwe  Guitiaume  !  You  nerer  saw  such  a 
Strang  figure  as  the  old  bully,  James 
II.,  IS ;  lean,  worn,  and  shrirellcd,  not 
nnlike  Keale,  the  projector.  The  Queen, 
Haiis  Beatrix,  looks  very  melancholy, 
but  otherwise  well  enough.  Their 
eq[iiip^^  are  all  itery  ragged  and  con- 
temptible. I  have  written  to  my  Lord 
Portland  the  sum  of  several  discourses  I 
hare  had  with  M.  de  Lauzun,  or  rather 
ho  with  me,  about  the  pension  which 
we  were  to  allow  the  Queen.  If  we  do 
not,  I,  or  rather  my  Lord  Jersey,  should 
BOW  be  furnished  with  some  chicaning 
answers  when  we  are  pressed  on  that 
point,  for  it  was  fairly  promised,  that  is 
certain."  Prior*s  remark  in  this  coarse 
letter,  as  to  the  fact  of  the  promise,  was 
correct,  at  least  the  parliament  thought 
so,  granted  the  dower,  and  believed  it 
was  paid,  although,  in  fact,  it  never 
founa  its  way  further  than  the  pockets 
of  William  III. 

In  the  winter  of  1699,  James,  Maria, 
and  their  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  all 
fDJflTered  from  attacks  of  influenza,  so 
severe  and  protracted,  that  they  did  not 
recover  their  h^th  and  vigour  till  the 
rabaeqncnt  spring.    Of  the  growing  im- 


portance of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Man- 
chester, the  British  ambassador  in 
France,  bears  witness.  **  Last  Thursday, 
the  twenty-second  of  May,  1700,"  he 
writes  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  **  was  a  great 
day  here.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  as  tliey 
call  him,  went  in  state  to  Notre  Dame, 
and  was  received  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  with  tlie  same  honours  as  if  tlie 
French  King  had  been  himself  there. 
After  mass  he  was  entertained  by  him, 
and  your  Lordship  may  easily  imagine 
that  all  the  English  tliat  are  here  nin 
to  see  him."  The  death  of  Anne  of  Den- 
mark's only  surviving  child,  the  young 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  August  1700, 
augmented  the  respect  paid  by  the  court 
of  France  to  the  heir  of  James  II. 
'*  The  melancholy  news  produced  a  great 
effect  here,"  reports  William's  ambas- 
sador. "  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  shortly 
to  be  at  Fontaincbleau  for  the  first  time  : 
an  apartment  is  now  preparing  for  him." 
On  the  eighth  of  September  the  ambas- 
sador again  writes — "  The  wliolc  court  of 
St.  Germains,  saving  the  king  and  queen, 
is  actually  in  mourning  One  of  tlie 
cabinet  there  declared  that  they,  so  far 
from  expecting  an  official  notification 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  death,  con- 
sidered that  King  James  himself  ought 
rather  to  notify  it  to  other  Princes. 
I  must  also  tell  you,"  proceeds  Man- 
chester, "  that  the  court  of  France  goes 
to  Fontaincbleau  on  the  twenty-third 
instant,  and  the  late  King  [and  Queen] 
of  England  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
the  twenty-seventh.  There  are  great 
numbers  of  English ;  and  at  St.  Ger- 
mains, every  day  fresh  arrivals  come  to 
make  their  court  there."  A  few  weeks 
later,  some  of  the  Stuart  partizans,  it 
would  appear,  became  anxious  that 
Maria's  son  should,  unknown  to  his 
parents,  unite  with  them  in  the  hazard- 
ous project  of  crossing  the  channel, 
landing  in  England,  and  rising  the  people 
in  their  favour.  On  the  eleventh  of 
December,  Manchester  writes — "They 
have,  at  St.  Germains,  an  apprehension 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  be  carried 
away  into  England  with  his  own  con- 
sent, and  upon  this  they  have  increased 
his  guards  from  six  to  fourteen.  They 
think  their  game  so  very  sure,  that  ther 
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ii  no  oeeanon  he  should  take  tneh  a 
itep."  It  was  certainlT  wise  of  the  rojal 
exiles  to  preTent  the  premature  appear- 
anoe  of  their  heloTed  son  in  England,  al- 
thou^  had  James  himself  landra  at  this 
time  in  the  realms  he  had  so  foolishlj  de- 
serted, his  efforts,  if  prudently  directed, 
would,  doubtless,  hare  been  successfiiL 
Nearly  all  the  Irish,  and  a  good  half  of 
the  i^nglish,  weary  of  heary  taxation 
and  ruinous  wars,  openly  and  loudly 
clamoured  against  the  Dutch  Sorereign, 
whilst  the  Scots  moaned  the  absence  of 
the  deposed  monarch  and  his  consort,  as 
a  national  calamity. 

But  the  unfortunate  James  IL  was 
never  again  to  set  foot  in  England.  The 
flame  of  his  life  was  about  to  flicker, 
brighten  up  for  a  moment,  and  then  expire 
for  erer.  He  was  attacked  with  the 
flrst  serious  symptoms  of  his  approaching 
end  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  Whilst 
their  Majesties  were  at  chapel  on  the 
fourth  of  Marchf  1701,  the  choir  sung 
the  anthem,  "  Remember,  0  Lord,  what 
is  come  upon  us ;  consider  and  behold 
our  reproach ;  our  inheritance  is  turned 
to  strangers,  our  houses  to  aliens." 
Those  words  the  King  applied  to  himself. 
They  recalled  to  his  mind  the  base  con- 
duct of  his  daughters,  and  his  own  fallen 
condition,  in  vivid,  agonizing  colours. 
His  enfeebled  frame  was  unable  to  with- 
stand the  shock,  and  before  the  anthem 
was  ended,  a  torrent  of  blood  gushed 
from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  he  sunk 
to  the  ground  in  a  fit  of  sanguineous 
apo[)lexy.  He  was  immediately  carried 
to  his  chamber,  and  put  to  bed.  The 
afflicted  Queen  struggled  to  conceal  her 
own  distress  of  mind,  anxiously  watched 
by  his  bed-side,  and  exerted  her  utmost 
energies  to  alleviate  his  sufferings.  But 
neither  the  tender  care  of  his  consort 
nor  the  skill  of  his  physicians  could  save 
him  from  an  attack  of  paralysis,  and  at 
last  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  try 
the  waters  of  Bourbon.  "They  intend, 
writes  a  contemporary,  "  to  pump  his 
riglit  arm,  which  he  has  lost  the  use  of, 
and  he  is  to  bathe,  and  drink  the  waters.^' 
He  set  out  on  his  journey  on  the  fifth  of 
April,  accompanied  by  his  affectionate 
Queen.  Louis  proviaed  the  funds  for 
tbooccaBion,  'They  (James  andMaria]/' I 


remaiki  theEngliah  unba«ador,  **&mtA 
but  80,000  livres  of  the  French  ooort 
for  this  journey,  which  was  immediatelj 
sent  them  in  gold.      I  don*t  know  hot 
they  may  advise  him  (James)  after  thit 
to  a  hotter  climate,  which  may  be  eoa- 
renient  enough  on  aereral  accounts.    Ii 
short,  his  senses  and  memory  are  veij 
much  decayed,  and,   I  believe,  a  ftw 
months  will  carry  him  off."      On  die 
first  day,  James  and  Maria  reached  Fftri% 
and  thence,  passing  onward,  by  short 
stages,  from  convent  to  convent,  arrived 
at  Bourbon  on  the  nineteenth.    During 
their  sojourn  at  Boorbon,  they  paid  oeie- 
monious  visits  to  the  monasteries  aad 
other  religious  bouses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  charmed  and  edified  all  pm- 
sent  by  their  humility  and  pious  conver- 
sation.   The  baths  of  Bourbon  effected 
so  rapid  a  change  in  James,  for  the 
better,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  week  in  June    the  royal  pair 
returned  to  St  Germains.     Maria,  how- 
ever, had  the  sorrow  to  find  that  the 
improvement  in  her  beloved  consort'i 
health  was  but  transitory.     **  June  the 
fifteenth,"  writes  the  £arl  of  Manchester, 
**  King  James  is  so  decayed  in  his  senaei, 
that  he  takes  care  of  nothing,  all  thingi 
going  direct  to  the  Queen."     In  another 
dispatch,  dated  the  thirteenth  of  July, 
our  authority  proceeds  :  **The  late  Kii^^ 
was  taken  vnth  another  fit  of  apoplexy, 
and  it  was  thought  he  would  not  have 
lived  half  an  hour.     His  eyes  were  fixed, 
and  I  heard  yesterday  he  was  ill  agaia. 
He  is  so  ill  decayed,  that  by  erery  poet 
you  may  expect  to  hear  of  his  deatn." 
From  this    second  attack   James  suflU 
ciently  recovered  to  linger  through  the 
summer.      The    Queen  was    constantly 
by  his  side,  and,  supported  by  herwilliig 
arms,  he,  on  fine  days,  would  frequently 
walk  in  the  parterre,  or  on  the  terrace  at 
St.  Germains.    His  end  was  hastened  bv 
the    reciurrence  of  the  incident    whiea 
caused  his  attack  of  apoplexy  in  the  pre- 
ceding March.    Whilst  he  was  at  maii» 
on  Friday,  the  second  of  September,  the 
choir,  vrith  blamable  indiscretion,  again 
sung  the  anthem,    **Lord«   remember, 
what  is  come  upon  us,"  &c.     James,  H 
on  the    former  occasion,    applied   the 
words  to  himself,  and,  oyercome  with 
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•goniiinff  emotion,  fell  into  the  Queen's 
trms,  and  was  carried  to  his  chamber  in 
a  itroiig  fit.  Maria,  as  before,  watched 
idth  tender  care  hj  his  bed-side.  On 
Sitarday  he  rallied,  but  on  Sunday  he 
was  attacked  with  a  more  severe  fit  than 
before,  and  when  his  clenched  teeth 
were  forced  open,  an  alarming  torrent  of 
Uood  gushed  from  his  mouth.  The 
affirigfated  Queen,  although  unable  to 
oonc»al  her  emotion,  insisted  on  remain- 
ing by  his  bed-side,  and  when  the 
hoBmorrhagc  subsided  and  his  conscious- 
nen  returned,  she  became  frantic  with 
jaj,  Im  fact,  James  was  more  collected 
Chan  his  consort.  He  felt  that  his  end 
was  drawing  nigh,  and  sending  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  embraced  him,  and 
exhorted  him  to  serve  God  with  all  his 
power ;  never  to  put  the  crown  of  £ng- 
nmd  in  competition  with  his  eternal  sid- 
Tation :  if  JProvidcnce  placed  him  on 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  to  govern 
his  people  with  justice  and  clemency,  to 
Konoar  his  mother,  and  to  be  a  kind 
iMPOther  to  his  sister  Louisa.  The  dying 
fiither  also  blessed  and  admonished  the 
Princess  Louisa,  and,   at  parting,  im- 

Slored  her  to  serve  her  Creator  m  the 
ays  of  her  youth,  to  consider  virtue  as 
the  greatest  ornament  of  her  sex,  and  to 
doady  follow  the  steps  of  that  great 
pattern  of  it,  her  calumniated  mother, 
whose  Tirtnes,  he  felt  assured,  would  be 
made,  by  Time,  the  mother  of  truth,  to 
■hine  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun 
itidf.  The  Earl  of  Manchester,  William 
the  Third's  ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
France,  kept  a  keen  watch  on  the  proceed- 
ing of  Mana  and  her  dying  lord.  From 
bu  dispatches  we  extract  the  subjoined : — 
*»  Paris,  Sept.  7  th. — On  Sunday  last, 
Kinff  James  had  several  fainting  fits, 
which  lasted  so  long,  that  they  thought 
him  dead ;  but  they  brought  him  at  uist 
to  himself.  He  received  the  extreme 
unction,  and  seems  much  resigned.  He 
exhorted  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  keep  his 
frith,  shewing  him  of  how  little  value 
a  crown  was  in  comparison  to  his  sal- 
vation. He  continued  long  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  told  the  curate  of  St.  Germains 
that  he  would  be  buried  in  their  church 
without  pomp,  and  with  only  an  inscrip- 
tion, '  J,  &,  of  England.'  The  phyaicians 


cannot  tell  what  his  distemper  is.  They 
think  that  an  imposthume  is  broke ;  for 
a  great  deal  of  corruption  and  blood 
comes  continually  from  him.  Yesterday 
he  had  another  fit,  which  lasted  an  hour. 
I'he  French  King  and  the  whole  court 
hare  been  to  take  their  leave  of  him ; 
but  he  was  not  dead  last  night,  though 
none  expect  he  can  recover. 

*'  Pans,  Sept.  9th. — King  James  is 
still  alive,  but  without  hopes  of  recovery. 
He  seems  much  resigned,  and  has  ex- 
horted the  Lords  M  iddleton  and  Griffin, 
and  the  rest  of  his  Protestant  servants, 
to  embrace  the  Roman  religion.  They 
talk  much  of  what  King  James  said  to 
the  P.  [prince]  to  keep  stcdfast  to  his 
religion,  and  not  depart  from  it  on  any 
account  whatsoever.  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  moment  King  James  dies,  the  other 
will  take  the  title  of  King  of  England,  and 
will  be  owned  as  such  by  those  of  St. 
Germains.  The  French  King  is  now  at 
Marly,  and  at  his  return  he  goes  to 
Fontainebleau,  so  it  may  be  easily  con- 
trived not  to  see  the  P  [prince]  till  his 
return.  The  Queen  will  be  in  a  convent 
at  Chaillot  till  the  King  is  buried,  and 
the  P.  [prince]  at  the  Duke  of  Lauzun's, 
at  Paris,  and  after  thai  they  will  return 
to  St.  Germains.  I  doubt  not  but  the 
French  will  call  him  Jioi  cT  AngleteiTe. 

"  Sept.  14th. — It  was  expected  that 
King  James  would  have  died  last  night, 
but  he  was  aliye  this  morning,  though 
they  expect  he  will  expire  every  moment, 
being  dead  almost  up  to  the  stomach, 
and  he  is  sensible  of  no  pain. 

"Sept.  16th. — We  have  been  ever 
since  Tuesday  expecting  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  the  lute  King.  His  grand  dis- 
temper now  is  a  lethargy,  and  he  is  often 
thought  dead,  though  with  cordials  et 
cetera  they  keep  him  up  without  any 
hopes  of  recovery.  The  King  of  France 
was  that  day  to  see  him,  and  then  he 
declared  publicly  that  he  would  own  the 
P.  [prince]  for  King  of  England,  and 
ordered  the  captains  of  the  guards  to 
pay  him  the  same  honours  tliey  did  to 
the  late  King  James.  This  is  what  his 
Majesty  may  rely  upon." 

When  the  pan^  of  death  came  visibly 
upon  James,  his  confessor  requested 
liaria  to  withdraw,  as  he  was  about  to 
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offer  up  ^pnjert  for  a  departing  soul, 
and  her  tears  and  sobe  might  disturb  her 
husband  and  distract  his  attention  from 
the  hoi  J  senrice.  She  reloctantlj  consent- 
ed ;  but  the  fcrrour  with  which  she  kissed 
the  dnng  Eing*s  hands  aroused  him  from 
his  lethargy,  and  a  painful  sct-ne  ensued. 
Maria  wept,  wrung  her  hands,  and,  un- 
able to  restrain  her  feelings,  implored 
him  cither  to  live  for  her  or  to  let  her  die 
with  him.  James,  who  ntaincd  his 
consciousness  to  the  last,  told  her,  with 
remarkable  calmness  and  resignation, 
that  it  was  wicked  not  to  subinit  with 

{>lca8ure  to  the  will  of  God.  *'  Besides," 
le  remarked,  *'  I  am  going  to  be  happy, 
and  for  erer  I  will  pray  for  you ;  and 
you,  therefore,  instead  of  weeping, 
should  rejoice  at  my  departure."  Mana 
was  carried  out  in  hTstcrics,  and  when, 
a  few  hours  afterwarus,  she  learned  the 
terrible  truth  that  her  consort  was  no 
more,  she  shrieked  out,  **0  God,  is 
it,  then,  over  ?"  and  in  agony  of  bitter 
sorrow,  rolled  herself  on  the  floor,  tore 
her  hair,  wept  a  flood  of  tears,  and,  at 
last,  sunk  into  a  swoon  ;  '*but,"  remarks 
a  contemporary,  "  when  this  sudden 
paroxysm  of  grief  had  subsided,  she  ex- 
pressed sorrow  for  not  h«iving  freely 
resigned  herself  to  tlie  will  of  God, 
prayed  fervently  for  fortitude  to  with- 
stand the  shociL,  and  never  again  gave 
way  to  uncontrolled  despair.'* 

King  James  II.  expired  between 
three  and  four  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon 
of  Friday,  the  sixteenth  of  September, 
N.S.,  1701,  with  great  marks  of  devo- 
tion ;  and,  immediately  afterwards,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  proclaimed  King 
of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  France,  by 
the  title  of  James  III.  *^  There  was  no 
other  ceremony,"  writes  the  Earl  of 
Manchester,  *^than  that  the  Queen 
waited  on  him,  and  treated  him  as 
King;  whilst  those  at  St.  Germains 
kissed  his  hands,  and  the  French  com* 
plimented  him.  AVhat  was  done  in  the 
town,  was  done  in  a  tumultuous  manner. 
Some  say  there  was  a  herald,  an  Irish- 
man. Lord  Middlcton  did  not  appear, 
because  he  could  not  tell  how  the  title 
of  France  would  be  taken  here,  had 
thoy  done  it  in  form.  Lord  Middlcton 
brought  tto  jcais  to  him,  which  he  gave 


to  him  again.     Others  did  the  like.    1 
am  told,  that  before  the  French  King' 
made  this  declaration,  he  held  a  oouneS 
at  Marly,  where  it  took  np  some  time  to 
debate,  whether  he  should  own  him  or 
no ;  or  if  he  did,  whether  it  ought  not 
to  be  deferred  for  some  time.  The  secret 
of  all  this  matter  is  this,  that,  in  shorti 
there  was  a  person  that  governs  hen^ 
who  had  some  time  since  promised  tkt 
Queen  that  it  should  be  done ;  so  thit 
whatever  passed  in  council,  was  only  £or 
form's  sake." 

A  few  hours  after  the  death  of  ha 
beloved  hushand,  the  sorrowing  Maris 
d*£ste  retired  to  her  favourite  convent 
at  Chaillot,  and  there  solaced  her  grief 
hy  prayer,  and  by  rieid  obeervanoes  of 
the  ceremonious  and  the  snperstitio« 
rites  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  Bone 
fcHT  those  who  have  been  bereaved  of  a 
dear  relatitML  On  the  seventeenth,  the 
body  of  James  IL  was  embalmed;  his 
heart  was  placed  in  a  golden  um,  snd 
presented  to  the  convent  at  Chaillot;  his 
bowels  were  privately  interred  in  the 
church  of  the  Benedictines,  Fanxbonrg 
dc  St.  Jacques,  Paris,  whither  his  body 
was  conveyed  with  but  litUe  pomp ;  and 
after  the  obsequies  were  solemnized,  left 
uninterred  in  one  of  the  chapeU,  a  cir- 
cumstance occasioned  by  his  having 
desired  in  his  will  to  be  buried  in  Wei^ 
minster  Abbov.  On  the  nineteenth^ 
Maria  retumea  to  St.  Germains ;  andoa 
the  twentieth,  Louis  XIV.  came  thither 
to  pav  her  a  visit  of  condolence,  and  to 
compliment  her  young  son  as  King  ni 
England.  *■*■  When  the  French  monareh 
amved  at  St.  Germains,*'  writes  Charles 
Lyttelton  to  his  father,  "the  yoathfol 
King  of  England  met  him  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  and  after  they  had  embneed 
one  another,  conducted  him  into  thi 
mourning  chamber,  where  the  Qaeen» 
Maria  Beatrix,  laid  upon  the  bed  to 
receive  him  [according  to  the  custom  of 
France!  After  the  ceremonies  were 
finished,  the  King  conducted  him  hod[ 
to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  always  giving 
him  the  nght  hand.'* 

The  £arl  of  Manchester,  in  his  di»- 
patches  to  England,  alludes  to  theeventi 
of  this  period  in  the  following  woids:-~ 
'*  September  twenty-one. — ^I  did  not  go 
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to  Versailles  yesterday,  for  I  thought  it 
not  proper  till  I  had  his  Majesty's 
orders.  T  was  satisfied  that  the  whole 
discourse  would  he  of  their  new  Mot 
itAnffleterre,  and  of  the  King  going  to 
Buike  him  the  first  visit  to  St.  Gcr- 
mains,  which  he  did  that  day.  lie 
stayed  hut  little  with  him,  giriiig  him 
the  title  of  Muesty.  He  was  with  the 
Queen  a  consideraUe  time.  The  rest 
of  the  Court  made  their  compliments  the 
wme  day. 

••  Septemher  twenty- three.  The  French 
Xing  made  the  P.  (Prince)  the  first 
tisit.  The  next  day,  the  P.  (Prince) 
returned  the  visit  at  Versailles ;  when 
tibe  French  King  treated  him  with  the 
same  respect  that  he  was  used  to  treat 
his  father.  All  the  ceremonies  passed 
to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  those  at  St. 
Germains. 

•*8eptemher  twenty-four. — I  have  seen 
M.  dexorcy,  and  can  perceive  from  him 
that  the  French  King  was  hronght  to  do 
this  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Queen,  at 
8L  Germains.  It  is  certain  that  M.  de 
Torey,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  minis- 
ten,  was  against  it,  and  only  the  Dau- 
I^iin,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  whom 
the  Queen  had  prevailed  with,  carried 
this  point.  The  will  of  the  late  King 
James  is  op|ened,  hut  not  yet  puhlishcd ; 
bnt  I  hear  it  is  to  he  printed.  What  I 
hmve  learned  of  it  is,  that  the  Queen 
is  made  Regent;  the  French  King  is 
desired  to  take  care  of  the  education  of 
the  P.  (Prince)  ;  that,  in  case  he  ho  re- 
stored, the  Queen  is  to  he  repaid  all  that 
■he  has  laid  out  of  her  own ;  that  all 
other  dehts  which  they  have  contracted 
nnee  they  left  England,  and  what  can  be 
made  out,  shall  he  paid.  That  the  new 
Kine  shall  not  take  any  revenge  against 
his  mther's  enemies,  nor  his  own.  That 
he  shall  not  use  any  force  in  mattei*s  of 
religion,  nor  in  relation  to  the  estates  of 
any  person  whatsoever.  He  recom- 
menos  to  him  ^  those  that  have  fol- 
lowed liinL  I  am  told  that  Lord  Perth 
is  declared  a  Duke,  and  Caryl  a  Lord. 
I  do  not  douht  but  we  shall  hear  of 
several  new  titles  and  garters.  Certainly 
there  ought  to  be  some  stop  put  to  all 
thiB,elsewe  shall  not  know  where  we  are." 

Jameses  will  is  dated  Kovember  the 


seventeenth,  1688;  it  was  made  by  him 
when  ho  wus  about  to  join  his  army  at 
Salisbury,  just  after  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  landed.  By  that  testament  he  desired 
that  his  body  be  privatt^ly  interred  in 
Henry  tiie  Seventh's  chapel;  named  his 
son  Prince  James  his  sole  heir,  con- 
stituted Maria  as  his  executrix,  and  the 
guardian  of  their  son,  and  appointed  a 
council,  consisting  of  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  of 
Quecnsbury,  the  Earls  of  Lindsay,  of 
Nottingham,  and  of  Perth,  and  other 
nobles;  some  of  whom  proved  friends, 
some  foes,  to  assist  her  in  her  important 
duties.  By  virtue  of  this  will,  Maria 
took  upon  herself  the  title  of  Regent  of 
England ;  and  the  King  and  the  Court 
of  France  treated  her  as  such. 

During  his  sojourn  in  France,  James 
led  a  devout,  harmless  life ;  hunting  was 
his  chief  diversion.  Father  Brettonncau 
says,  "  King  James  never  missed  going 
to  La  Trappe  once  a  year.  He  would 
stay  there  three  or  four  days,  which  he 
passed  in  long  meditations  and  spiritual 
conferences  with  the  abbot  and  his  con- 
fessor, whom  he  took  with  him.  He 
assisted  at  the  choir  hours,  except  at 
ni^ht.  He  ate  nothing  but  eg^, 
raisins,  and  pulse,  unless  he  was  in- 
disposed. His  self-abhorrence,  and  holy 
confession  for  his  sins,  inspired  him  with 
such  a  spirit  of  mortification,  as  would 
have  carried  him  too  far,  if  his  confessor 
had  not  opposed  it,  and  moderated  his 
austerities.  He  kept  very  severe  fasts, 
and  would  upon  certain  days  bind  his 
body  with  a  very  sharp-pointed  iron 
chain.  His-self  discipline  was  very 
rigorous,  and,  withaU,  he  took  such 
care  to  conceal  those  exercises  of  pe- 
nance, that  having  once,  by  chance,  left 
his  instrument  of  discipline  in  a  place 
where  the  Queen  found  it;  he  so 
blushed,  that  her  Majesty  had  never  in 
her  life  before  seen  him  in  such  con- 
fusion.*' James  himself  asserts :  **  For- 
asmuch as  it  has  pleased  the  divine 
goodness  graciously  to  touch  my  heart, 
when  I  was  at  La  Trappe,  more  sen- 
sibly than  ever;  I  have  since,  by  the 
aid  of  the  same  grace,  done  my  utmost 
to  reform  and  amend  my  life.  After  I 
had  been  there  two  or  three  days,  which, 
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I  thnnk  God,  I  continue  to  do  crcry 
year  since  my  return  from  Ireland,  I 
perceire  I  have  made  a  considerable 
improvement,  for  I  begin  to  have  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  vanity  of 
human  grandeur.  I  was  very  well 
convinced  that  nothing  ought  to  be 
more  piissionatelv  desired  than  the  love 
of  God ;  and  tnat  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  good  Christian  to  mortify  himself, 
e8|>ccialiy  such  a  wretch  as  I  am,  who 
have  lived  so  many  ^'ea«  in  an  almost 
continued  state  of  sm;  till,  at  last,  it 
has  pleased  thee.  Oh,  my  God !  out  of 
thine  infinite  mercy,  to  call  me  back  to 
myself,  by  thy  fatherly  corrections." 

James,  on  his  death-bed,  had  charged 
Maria  to  inform  his  daughter,  Anne  of 
Denmark,  that,  with  his  expiring  breath, 
he  had  forgiven  her  and  blessed  her. 
This  painful  duty  Maria  performed,  by 
addressing  the  subjoined  cold,  but  sin- 
cere and  trutliful  epistle  to  the  criminal 

Princess,  Anne. 

"September  27, 1701. 

"  I  think  myself  indispensably  obliged 
to  defer  no  longer  the  acquainting  you 
with  a  message  which  the  best  of  men, 
as  well  as  the  best  of  fathers,  has  left 
with  me  for  you.  Some  few  days  before 
his  death,  he  bid  me  find  means  to  let 
you  know  that  he  forgave  you  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  and  prayed  God  to 
do  so  too ;  that  he  gave  you  his  last 
blessing,  and  prayed  to  Goa  to  convert 
your  heart,  and  confirm  you  in  the  reso- 
lution of  repairing  to  his  son  the  wrongs 
done  to  himself ;  to  which  I  shall  only 
add,  that  I  join  my  prayers  to  his, 
licrein,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  that  I 
shall  make  it  my  business  to  inspire  into 
the  young  man,  who  is  left  to  my  care, 
the  sentiments  of  his  father,  for  better 
no  man  could  have." 

Maria's  first  act,  as  guardian  of  the 
Prince,  her  son,  was  to  publish  a  mani- 
festo in  his  name,  setting  forth  his  claims 
to  the  crown  of  England.  As  Mary 
had  died  without  children,  and  Anne 
was  childless,  he  had  become  heir  pre- 
emptive to  those  in  whom  the  parlia- 
ment had  settled  the  succession  in  1689. 
His  friends  anticipated,  and  his  enemies 
feared,  that  his  peaceful  restoration  was 


at  hand.  A  month  bad  not  elapsed  frotl 
the  time  of  Jamea  II.'b  death,  before  Fid* 
ler,  at  the  instigation,  it  is  saiiposed,  of 
some  of  the  Dutch  cabinet,  repnnted  tad 
circulated  his  libellous  tract  entitled  *'A 
full  demonstration   that  the  pretended 
Prince  of  Wales  was  the  son  of  Mrs.  Man 
Gray,  undeniably  proved,  bj  original 
letters  of  the  late  Queen  [Mana  Beatrix] 
and  others,  and  by  depositions  of  serail 
persons  of  worth  and  honour  never  befen 
published,  and  a  particular  account  ti 
the  murder  of  Mrs.  Mary  Gray,  at  Psrii; 
humblv  recommended  to  the  considcnh 
tion  of  both  houses  of  parliament."    Of 
the  character  of  this  Fuller,  some  idss 
may  be  formed  from  the  foct  that  tbt 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  twenty-fovrtk 
of    February,   in    the    fourth    year  of 
William  and  Mary,  declared  **  that  tbt 
said  Fuller  was  a  notorious  impostor  and 
cheat,  and  a  false  accuser,  having  scan- 
dalized their  Majesties  and  the  govern- 
ment,   abused  the    house,  and    falsdy 
accused  several  persons  of  honour  Ua 
quality,  for  all  which  offences  they  votsd 
an  address  to  his  Majesty,  to  command 
his  attorney-general  to  prosecute  him." 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  house  voted 
**  that  Fuller,  having  taken  no  warning 
by  the  censure  received  from  the  Hooss 
of  Commons  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
February,    1691,   and  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  him  by  the  just  sentenee  of 
the  law  pic  was  tried  and  condemn^  to 
the  pillory  as  an  impostor],  has  repeated 
his  evil  practices  by  several  false  acensa* 
tions  in   divers  scandalous  pamphlets; 
this  house  doth  declare  the  saidWillism 
Fuller  to  be  a  cheat,  a  false  accuser,  and 
an  incorrigible  rogue,  and  hath  ordered 
that  l^fr.  Attorney  do  prosecute  him  fbr 
his  said  offences." 

The  libel  nevertheless  well  answered 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intendedp 
that  of  strengthening  the  feeling  in 
England  against  Maria  Beatrix  ana  her 
son.  The  city  of  London,  and  the  seve- 
ral counties  and  corporations  of  En^ 
land,  drew  up  addresses  to  Williami 
expressive  of  the  deepest  indignation  it 
the  French  King's  presumption,  and  of 
their  determination  to  defend,  with  sU 
their  power,  his  Majesty's  person  and 
government  against  any  attempted  in- 
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TMkm  of  his  crown  or  dignity.     The 
whole  nation  elamonred  aloud  for  war 
with   France.      The   parliament  roted 
that  they  would  vigorously  assLst  the 
Kinff  ana  his  successorB  against  the  pre- 
tMMwd  Prince  of  Wales  and  all  other 
pratenders  whatsoerer.     The  Commons 
brought  in  a  bill  for  attainting  the  pre- 
tended Prince  of  Wales,  whieh.  being 
sent  up  to  the  Jiords.  passed  with  an  addi- 
tional danse  of  attainder  against  '*  Ma- 
lia,    his  pretended  mother;"   but  the 
Commons  stoutly  declared  i^ainst  this 
additional    clause,    and  the    bill   was 
passed  without  it.    Immediately  after- 
wards, the  Lords,  a  majority  of  whom 
were  the  willing  tools  of  William  III. 
and  his  cabinet,  passed  another  bill  for 
the  attainder  of  **  Maria,  late  wife  of 
file  late  King  James,"  but  with  no  better 
inooess    than    before.      The  Commons, 
disgusted  at  tlie  idea  of  attainting  tlie 
innocent  widow  of  their  late  soyercign, 
threw  the  bill  under  the  table,  without 
enm  putting  it  to  the  question.    Next, 
both  houses  passed  an  act  for  abjuring 
Maria's  beloYcd  son,  entitled,  *^  An  act 
for  the  further  security  of  her  Majesty's 
perwn,  and  the  succession  of  the  crown  in 
the  Protestant  line,  and  extinguishing  the 
hopes  of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales 
lad  all  other  pretenders,  and  their  open 
and  secret  abettors."    This  bill  had  been 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Jacobites ;  they 
bad  hoped  that  the  King,  who  was  dan- 
gerously ill,  would  die  without  giving 
ue  royal  assent  to  it— but  in  this  they 
weremistaken;  immediately  it  had  passed 
the  houses,  the  royal  fac-simile  was  stamp- 
ed on  it  by  a  special  commission,  and 
the  next  day,  beiiu^  the  eighth  of  March, 
1702,  William  IIL  breathed  his  last. 

Meanwhile  Maria,  who  still  deeply 
mourned  the  death  of  her  beloved  lius- 
baad,  was  too  weak  in  body,  too  feeble 
in  mind,  to  successfully  grapple  with  the 
diiBculties  that  surrounaea  her.  The 
passing  of  the  bills  for  the  attainder,  and 
the  abjuration  of  her  son,  overwhelmed 
her  with  sorrow ;  she  was  attacked  with 
an  alarming  illness,  and  when  the  news 


of  the  death  of  William  reached  St. 
Gcrmains.  she  was  suffering  from  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  and  from  the  flrst 
symptoms  of  a  cancer  in  the  breast,  and 
other  dangerous  maladies.  She  was 
far  too  ill  to  attend  the  deliberations 
of  her  council ;  and  her  cabinet,  although 
it  was  distracted  with  jealousies,  and 
could  do  nothing  of  importance  without 
her,  yet  dared  not  endanger  her  life,  by 
consulting  her.  Tlie  Prince,  her  son, 
could  not  embark  for  Britain  without 
her  consent,  and  the  Jacobites  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  although 
numerous  and  wealthy  would  not  attempt 
a  rising,  unless  him,  for  whom  they  were 
willing  to  draw  their  swords,  was  present 
to  cheerihemon.  Besides,  neither  France 
nor  Soain  then  felt  inclined  to  lend  ef- 
fectual aid  to  the  cause  of  the  royal  Stuart, 
and  many  thought  that  the  reign  of  the 
new  Queen  Regnant  of  England  would 
be  short,  and  that  the  whole  realm  would 
cheerfully  hail  the  pretended  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  the  son  of  James  II.  and  Maria 
was  now  generally  called,  as  her  succes- 
sor. Thus  it  was  that  Anno  of  Denmark 
ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 
without  a  shadow  of  opposition. 

Maria's  progress  to  convalescence  was 
slow.  In  September,  1703,  she  wrote 
to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  that  her  breast 
had  been  lanced,  and  the  operation,  al- 
though painful,  had  eased  the  pangs  of 
the  cancer,  and  effected  a  marted  im- 

Srovement  in  her  general  health.  Her 
readful  malady,  however,  afterwards  in- 
creased in  severity  to  that  degree,  that, 
in  a  letter  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  dated 
August,  1706,  she  says,  "  I  suffer  from 
pangs  in  my  breast  almost  constantly, 
and  I  seldom  have  any  rest  at  night." 
But  again  it  would  appear  the  progress 
of  her  deadly  disease  was  arrested  by 
the  skill  of  her  surgeon,  DoBeaulieu,  who 
in  the  subsequent  September  performed 
another  operation  on  her  breast,  when, 
to  the  surprise  of  herself  and  her  friends, 
she  again  became  convalescent.  The 
health  of  the  Prince,  her  son,  also  was 
now  fully  established. 
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.  VER  since  tha  death 
?  of  William  Iir.,  the 
,  JacobiW  agents  in 
[  EDgland  and  Scot- 
'and  had  mainUiacd 
t  ucret  correspond' 
^  once  with  the  eiiled 
jtat8t.Gerniains, 
and  freqoontlj,  but  Tsinlf ,  importuned 
Maris  tu  procure  money,  amig,  and  other 
anistance  from  the  King  of  Prance,  in 
mpport  of  the  cause  of  hereon.  TheScoteb, 
at  thecriaig  of  the  union,  were  moBtearneEt 


XIV.  put  her  off  till  the  spring  of  1708, 
it  which  period  he  reaolved  to  scud  an 
eipcdition,  headed  by  Iho  prince,  her 
•on,  in  pergon,  to  make  a  descent  on  the 
coast  of^  Scotland.  The  fleet  wsa  pre- 
pared at  Dnnkiil,  but  the  Cheralier  de 
St.  George  (the  name  which  the  prince 
•asnmed  m  this  adrentnre),  when  about 
to  embark,  was  seized  with  measles : 
this  caused  a  dela j  of  sereral  days ;  and 
when,  at  last,  Fourbin,  the  French  ad- 
miral, put  to  lea,  the  weather  proTcd  foul 
and  itormy,  and  on  hia  entering  the 


Frith  of  Forth,  near  Edinburgh,  tbe 
English  fleet  chased  him  and  took  OM 
of  his  men-of-war,  which  bo  ilarmed  hbn 
that  he  would  not  permit  the  pripM  to 
hind,  and  retnmed   to  Franee  withoat 


itired  w 
fsTourite  conTent  atChaiUot,  a 
assisted  hy  thenuni,  offered  vp  JOKJV* 
for  his  safety  and  success.  "W^  ntnn 
and  disappointment  troubled,  bat  did  Mt 
astonish  her  ;  for  a  few  nights  pTBtiow^f 
an  old  woman  had  appeared  to  her  in  a 
dream,  and  told  her  that  thi(  tine  ha 
would  not  land ;  a  vision  wbioh  both  hH> 
self  and  tbe  supentitioni  nun*  jnlenMlad 
as  a  sure  omen  of  the  failure  <^theel- 
mdition.  This  attempted  IntMum  rf 
Scotland  caused  an  alarming  ran  nM 
the  Bank  of  England  for  gold,  MBA  M 
terrifled  Queen  Anne,  that  her  eaUnit 
set  a  price  on  the  head  of  her  nnlbrtunrii 
faalf-brother,  and  she  berselT  didnoA 
exclude  him  from  the  thtoa*,  yij  WM, 
ent,(trlmtiB 


her  address 
"the  Pretend.    . 
was  eicr  atlerwards  known  in 
Alter  this  failure,  the  Pretend 
in  the  French  arm;  in  t^  Low 
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where  he  proTed  himself  a  courageous 
ind  energetic  soldier,  and  at  the  battle 
of   Oudenarde    witnessed  the  superior 
military  genius  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
horough,  with  whom  he  was  carryin?  on 
ft  secret  correspondence.     That  Marl- 
borough was  at  heart  favourably  disposed 
towaros  the  son  of  James  II.  cannot 
he  doubted.    When  Louis  XIV.  made 
ineffectual    negociutions  for    peace   in 
the  summer  of  1708,  Marlborough  men- 
tioned the  exiled  Prince  to  the  French 
minister,   Torcy,  in  terms  of  affection, 
and  even  advised  Torcy  to  renew  the 
demand  of  Maria's  dower.     **  Insist  on 
that  article  to  the  Viscount  Townshend/' 
■aid  he ;  "  that  lord  is  a  sort  of  inspector 
orer  my  conduct.    He  is  an  honest  man 
but  a  whig ;  I  must  speak  like  an  ob- 
atinate  Englishman    in  his  presence." 
Again,  in  his  conference  with  the  Pre- 
tender's natural  brother,  Berwick,  Marl- 
borough remarked,  "  As  the  English  will 
nerer  permit  France  to  impose  a  sove- 
reign on  them,  I  hope  to  extricate  the 
^nnce  from  the  influence  of  France,  and 
then  by  prudent  arrangements  to  unite 
all  persons  in  acknowleaging  him  as  the 
ioccessor  to  his  sister  Anne's  throne." 
Harlborongh,  likewise,  whilst  the  hos- 
tile armies  were  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fort  Scarfe,  sent  a  party 
of  bis  officers  to  the  Pretender,  who  was 
then  serving  in  the  French  army  under 
Villars,  with  a  polite  request  that  he 
would  favour  them  with  an  audience, 
they  being  anxious  to  behold  the  son  of 
their  late  oeloved  King  James  II.    The 
andience  was  willingly  granted,  and  the 
Jacobite  officers  were    each    presented 
with  a  medal  bearing  the  likeness  of  the 
Gberaliei^  St.  George,  and  wrapped  in 
pajicr,  on  which  was  written  the  sub- 
joined enigmatical,  but  significant  allu- 
rion  to  the  bravery  of  the  exiled  prince 
at  the  murderous  battle  of  Malplaquet : 
"The  medal  is  good,  for  it  bore  six 
hours'  fire ;  you  know  it  was  hot,  for 
yourselves  blew  the  coals,  on  the  me- 
morable 11th  of  September,  1709.    You 
know  it  was  then  well  tried."     Besides 
encouraging  those  petty  treasons,  Marl- 
borough carried  on  at  this  time,  through 
hit  nephew  Berwick,  a  secret  corres- 
pondence with  Maria  Beatrix,  who,  in 


reply  to  one  of  his  letters,  in  which  he 
informed  her  of  his  intention  to  resign 
his  appointments  under  Queen  Anne, 
makes  mention  of  her  son  by  the  fic- 
titious name  of  Mr.  Matthews.     "  I  was 
^lad,"  she  writes,  *<  to  find  you  still  con- 
tinued in  your  good  resolution  towards 
Mr.  Matthews  [the  Prince].     I  was  sur- 
prised, on  the  other  hand,  to  see  you  had 
a  design  of  quitting  everything  imme- 
diately after  the  peace  was  concluded, 
for  I  find  that  to  be  the  only  means  of 
rendering  you  useless  to  your  friends, 
and  your  retreat  may  prove  dangerous 
to  yourself.     You  axe  too  large  a  mark 
and  too  much  exposed  for  malice  to  miss, 
and  your  enemies  will  never    beb'eve 
themselves  in  safety  till  they  have  ruined 
you.     But  as  you  are  lost  if  you  quit 
your  employments,  I  see  likewise,  on 
the  other  hand,  tliat  it  will  be  difficult 
for  you  to   keep   yourself  in  office  as 
things  are  now  situated,  so  that  your 
interest  itself   now  declares  for    your 
honour.  *     *     *     The  advice  you  gave 
us  in  sending  us  to  the  new  favourite,* 
is  very  obliging ;  but  what  can  we  hope 
from  a  stranger  who  has  no  obligations 
to  us.?    Whereas,  we  have  all  the  reason 
in  the  world  to  depend  upon  jou,  since 
we  have  now  but  tlie  same  interest  to 
manage,  and  you  have  the  power  to  put 
Mr.  Matthews  in  a  condition  to  protect 
you.     Lay  aside  then,  I  beseecn  you, 
your  resolution  of  retiring,  take  courage, 
and  without  losing  more  time,  send  us 
a  person  in  whom  we  can  have  entire 
confidence ;  or  if  you  have  not  such  a 
man  with  you,  allow  us  to  send  you  one 
whom  we  may  trust,  in  order  to  concert 
matters  for  our  common  interest,  which 
can  never  be  properly  done  by  letters. 
*     *     *     I  must  not  conclude  without 
thanking  you  for  promising  to  assist  me 
in  my  suit  [her  endeavour  to  procure 
the  payment  of  her  dower],  at  the  treaty 
of  peace.     My  cause  is  so  just  that  I 
have  every  reason  to  hope  1  shall  gain 
it,  at  least  1  conceive  that  Sir.  Matthews's 
sister  [Queen  Anne]  is  of  too  good  a 
disposition   to  oppose  it."      The  poor 
Queen  at  this  time  was  suffering  from 
pecuniary  distress,  and  stood  greatly  in 

*  Mrs.  MashaiD,who  had  secured  the  esteem 
of  Queen  Anne. 
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need  of  the  income  so  justly  licr  due 
as  Quecn-dowager  of  England.  Louis 
XIV.  was  so  impoverished  hy  the  ex- 
penses of  the  protracted  war,  that  he 
could  afford  to  allow  her  but  little,  and 
that  little  was  greatly  reduced  by  the 
peculations  of  the  French  exchequer, 
who,  when  she  expostulated  with  them 
on  their  mal-practices,  boldly  told  her 
if  she  did  so  again,  they  would  stop  her 
income  altogether.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances she,  still  to  meet  the  demands 
on  her  impoverished  purse  for  the  relief 
of  the  distressed  emigrants  at  St.  Ger- 
niains,  retired  with  her  daughter  to  her 
favourite  convent  at  Chaillot,  where  she 
afterwards  chieflj  resided.  For  her 
apartments  at  this  convent  she  paid,  or 
rather  agreed  to  pay,  a  yearly  rent  of 
4,000  francs,  and  as  she  could  live  there 
at  a  very  trifling  cost,  and  indulge  to 
the  full  those  ascetic  superstitious  habits 
which  she  erroneously  but  sincerely  be- 
lieved to  be  pleasing  to  the  Almighty 
and  necessary  to  salvation,  she  ceased  to 
consider  St.  Germains  as  her  residence, 
and  only  occasionally  visited  there,  to 
serve  the  interests  of  her  son.  On  the 
death  of  the  Dauphin,  in  the  spring  of 
1711,  Maria  paid  Louis  a  visit  of  condo- 
lence at  Marly,  and  afterwards,  accom- 
panied by  her  son  and  daughter,  who  were 
in  deep  mourning  for  the  occasion,  (she 
lierself  was  already  in  black,  a  costume 
she  wore  in  memory  of  her  departed 
husband  to  the  day  of  her  death),  paid 
state  visits  of  sympathy  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family. 

The  preliminary  treaties  for  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  greatly  excited  the  Queen 
and  the  exiles  at  St.  Germains.  The 
hope  that  she  would  at  length  receive  her 
dower,  and  the  fear  that  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth would  be  compelled  to  repudiate 
her  son's  title  and  cause,  at  once  raised 
and  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  sorrowing 
Maria.  The  disgraced  and  double- dealing 
Marlborough  renewed  his  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  widow  and  son  of  James 
tne  Second,  and  he  even  had  a  personal 
interview  with  the  Jacobite  agent,  Tun- 
•tal,  who  with  studied  mystification  wrote 
to  Middleton — '*I  had  two  long  con- 
ferenceB  with  him  about  Mrs.  Bernard^s 
{Maria's] /lau^suie  [dower]  and  Mr,  Kelly*  s 


[the  Pretender's]  affairs,  as  to  both  whi<^ 
he  shows  a  good  will,  and  gives,  in  ap- 
pearance, sincere  wishes ;  but  how  far  be 
will  be  able  to  work  effectually  in  th» 
matter,  I  leave  you  to  judge.  First,  m 
to  Mrs.  Bernard's  deed,  [clause  for  the 
payment  of  Maria's  dower],  he  says  it 
must  be  insisted  upon  in  time,  for  he 
looks  upon  it  as  certain  that  an  aeeomum 
datum  [peace]  will  be  made ;  and  if  he 
should  DC  found  capable  of  helping  or 
signing  this  deed,  he  assures  Mrs,  J^ 
nard  of  his  best  service."  The  court  of 
St.  Germains,  however,  it  appears,  plaeed 
little  reliance  in  the  professions  of  ooe 
who  ■  had  played  a  grossly  treaeherow 
part  to  his  old  master,  James  the  Second, 
as  may  be  gathered  ft'om  an  answer  t» 
this  aispatch  written  by  Middleton,  ia 
which  he  says  :  **  He  [Marlboronrii] 
might  have  been  great  and  g^ood,  Mt 
God  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  and 
he  can  now  only  pretend  to  the  hum- 
ble merit  of  a  post-boy,  who  hringi 
good  news  to  which  he  has  not  contri- 
buted." Whilst  rejoicing  over  Vm 
prospect  of  obtaining  her  unjustly- 
withheld  dower,  Maria  was  called  vmm 
to  moan  the  death  of  the  Daapbin, 
the  Dauphiness,  and  their  eldest  son,  a 
domestic  calamity  which  overwhelmied 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  with  sorrow,  daik- 
ened  the  political  horizon  of  the  widow 
and  son  of  James  the  Second,  and  w» 
followed  in  a  few  weeks  by  a  bereavemoit 
little  anticipated  by  the  court  at  St.  Ger- 
mains. On  the  thirtieth  of  March,  171S, 
the  King  of  England,  as  the  Pretender 
was  usually  styled  in  France,  proceeded 
to  Chaillot,  and  the  same  evening  eoa- 
ducted  his  mother  and  sister  from  tlie 
convent  to  St.  Germains.  A  few  dan 
afterwards,  he  was  attacked  with  w 
small-pox,  and  although  he  rccoTered,  bii 
sister,  the  Princess  Louisa,  caught  the 
infection,  of  which  she  expired  at  eeveo 
minutes  to  nine  on  the  momingof  Mon- 
day, the  eighteenth  of  ApriL  The  aiflie- 
tion  distracted  the  poor  Queen,  and  threir 
her  into  a  violent  rever ;  the  prinoe  mi 
not  yet  out  of  danger,  and  for  sevonl 
days  the  life  of  the  mother  and  of  theiM 
was  equally  despaired  of;  indeed,  it  WM 
reported  that  the  prince  was  dead.  "I 
\  and  mine,"  writes  a  London  Jaoobite  to 
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AM  of  Maria's  ladies,  ''have  so  shared 
in  your  bereayement,  that  we  thoueht 
tar  sorrows  could  have  no  addition  when 
we  heard  your  chevalier  was  recorered ; 
bat  now  we  find  our  mistake ;  for  since 
we  had  yours  to  my  daughter  Jenny,  'tis 
said  at  court  he  is  despaired  of,  and  on 
the  Exchange  that  he  is  dead,  that  he  ate 
too  much  meat,  and  got  a  cold  with  going 
out  too  soon.  «  «  •  1  cannot  help 
beine  anxious  for  his  health,  notwith- 
standing your  assurances  of  his  recovery ; 
for  we  hare  so  many  cruel  reports  about 
him,  that  it  is  enough  to  make  us  dis- 
tracted. Pray  assure  his  afflicted  mother 
of  my  most  humble  duty.  Grod  in  heayen 
send  her  comfort,  for  she  wants  it ;  no- 
thing but  her  goodness  could  resist  such 
a  stroke." 

The  heart  of  the  promising  young 
flower  of  St.  Oermains,  Princess  liouisa, 
was  deposited  beside  that  of  her  father's, 
in  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  and  her  body 
was  placed  by  the  side  of  his,  in  the  church 
of  the  English  Benedictines,  Paris.  Im- 
mediatelyMRria  had  sufficiently  recovered, 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon  paid  her  visits  of  condolence, 
and  kindly  assured  her  that  the  whole  court 
of  France  deeply  deplored  her  loss.  Maria 
did  not  return  to  her  friends  at  Chaillot 
till  the  end  of  July,  and  when  she  arrived 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed : — 
*'  Alas !  alas !  the  house  is  desolate ;  this 
is  not  as  it  used  to  be ;  but,  oh  God,  thou 
art  just  and  holy :  it  has  pleased  thee  in 
thy  infinite  wisdom  to  take  the  child  and 
leave  the  motiier ;  and  hard  though  it  be 
to  part,  yet  will  I  ever  pray.  God,  thou 
art  the  master,  thy  holy  will  be  done, 
and  thy  hallowed  name  be  praised  and 
blessed  to  all  eternity."  She  then  visited 
the  chapel,  where  the  hearts  of  her  be- 
loved hasband  and  child  were  enshrined, 
prayed  for  the  eternal  repose  of  their 
souls,  and  returned  to  her  apartments 
choked  with  sorrow,  and  blinded  with 
tears.  Before  the  fallen  Queen  had  re- 
covered from  this  shock,  she  was  forced 
to  submit  to  the  estrangement  of  her  be- 
loved son.  By  order  of  the  French  mi- 
nisters, the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  quit- 
ted St  Germains  on  the  eighteenth  of 
August,  and  proceeded  to  Livry,.  where 
he  was  permitted  to  take  up  his  residence, 


previous  to  his  final  departure  from 
France.  From  Livry  he  paid  several 
visits  to  his  mother  at  Chaulot,  and  he 
visited  the  opera  at  Paris  on  the  same 
night  that  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  English 
ambassador  extraordinary  for  the  peace, 
went  there  in  state.  On  the  first  of 
September,  Maria,  and  the  nobles  and 
ladies  who  shared  her  exile,  paid  a  formal 
visit  io  her  son  at  Livry.  The  next 
day,  the  mother  and  son  parted  in  sorrow, 
and  after  three  days'  journey,  the  Pre- 
tender reached  Chalons-sur-Mame,  where 
he  was  to  await  the  events  of  the  nego- 
tiations at  Utrecht.  Throughout  the 
autumn  the  Queen  suffered  from  ill 
health,  and  from  a  melancholy  depression 
of  spirits,  occasioned  by  her  domestic  mis- 
fortunes. In  December,  her  sorrows 
were  increased  by  the  news  of  her  son's 
coolness  to  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  his 
chief  counsellor.  Middleton  had  been 
charged  with  betraying  the  Pretender's 
state  secrets  to  Queen  Anne's  cabinet,  a 
charge  which  he  disproved  with  indigna- 
tion,  and  then  offered  to  resign  his  thank- 
less, profitless  post;  which  so  alarmed 
Maria,  who  had  every  confidence  in  tlie 
integrity  and  ability  of  the  Earl,  that  she 
addressed  to  him  the  subjoined  concilia- 
tory epistle : — 

"  St.  Germains,  January  28th,  1713. 
"  I  have  not  had  the  heart  all  this 
while  to  write  to  you  unon  the  dismal 
subject  of  your  leaving  the  King,  but  I 
am  sure  you  are  just  enough  to  believe 
that  it  has  and  does  give  to  me  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  that  which  I  see  it 
gives  the  King  increases  mine.  You  tell 
me  in  your  last  letter,  upon  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's coming  away,  that  if  your  opinion 
had  been  followed,  you  had  gone  first, 
but  if  mine  were,  you  should  never  go 
first  nor  last.  But,  alas !  I  am  grown  so 
insignificant  and  useless  to  my  friends, 
that  all  I  can  do  is  to  pray  for  them,  and 
God  knows  my  poor  prayers  are  worth 
but  little.  I  own  to  you  that,  as  weary 
as  I  am  of  the  world,  I  am  not  yet  so 
dead  to  it  as  not  to  feel  the  usage  the 
King  and  I  meet  with.  His  troubles  are 
more  sensible  to  me  than  my  own,  and 
if  all  fell  only  on  me,  and  his  affairs  went 
welL  and  he  more  easy,  I  think  I  couU 
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be  80  too ;  bnt  we  must  take  what  God  directly  or  indirectly,  by  land  ot  by  set, 
sends,  and  as  be  sends  it,  and  submit  our-  to  any  person  wbo  sball  oppose  the  Pro- 
selves  entirely  to  bis  will,  wbich  I  bope  testant  succession.  Again  and  again  did 
in  bis  mercy  be  will  give  us  grace  to  do,  tbe  fallen  Queen  read  tbese  articks,  with 
and  tben,  in  spite  of  tbe  world,  all  will  tearful  eyes  and  acbing  heart.  **Ths 
turn  to  our  good.  Sing  of  France/'  she  remarked  to  the 
"  Tou  told  me  in  one  of  your  former  nuns  of  Cbaillot,  **  was  forced  to  consent 
letters  tbat  you  were  charmed  with  the  to  tbe  terms  of  this  harsh  treaty,  tot  it 
King  being  a  good  son.  What  do  you  was  only  on  these  conditions  that  ths 
think,  tben,  tbat  I  must  be,  tbat  am  tbe  English  would  have  made  peace.  How- 
poor  old  doting  mother  of  him  ?  I  do  ever,'*  she  concluded,  **  my  son  has  seat 
assure  you  bis  kindness  to  me  is  all  my  a  protest  to  the  plenipotentiaries  at 
support  under  God,  and  I  am  confirmed  Utrecht,  asserting  his  title  to  the  erowi 
of  late  more  than  ever  in  my  observation  of  Great  Britain ;  but  I  fear  it  iHU  avail 
tbat  the  better  you  are  with  him,  tbe  him  not ;  for  although  I  have  latdv  re- 
kinder  he  is  to  me ;  but  I  am  also  charmed  ceived  assurances  that  the  Scots  ana  the 
with  him  for  being  a  good  master,  and  a  Irish  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  hoess 
true  friend  to  those  wbo  deserve  it  of  of  Stuart,  they  are  without  money,  anas, 
him,  though  I  am  sorry  from  my  heart  or  wise,  energetic  leaders."^ 
tbat  you  have  not  had  so  much  cause  of  As  the  autumn  advanced,  the  distress 
late  to  make  experience  of  it.  of  her  followers  at  St  Germains  indaesd 

^*  M.  R.  Maria  to  borrow  money  at  a  high  inks- 

« I  say  nothing  to  you  of  business,  nor  '^,\i°  'f  ?^f  *^f 'i  ^I^^f  ^f^^ 

of  Mr.  iiamilton,  for  I  write  all  I  know  f "^^^ ^^{J ^ '""^^^^ Madame deMamtencii 

to  tbe  King,  and  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  ^  H  ^^.^  ^^  V^'^i^J^^^^  be- 

make  repeStions.    I  expect,  witt  some  ^f  ^«»!  ^}\  Fourteenth.     Herpndt 

impatience  and  a  great  deal  of  fear.  Hum-  ^f  , Tf  ^  f  if  i^'^fK  ^  ?S}n^  ^ 

^^A'*  [Queen  Anne's]  decision  as  to  peal ;  but  all  the  Jacobites  at  StG^iaiM 

>,J«J['the  Pretender's W  permitted  rr^^K^i    11^"°^' ""-"^  *^*  ^"~* 

to  resicfe  within  the  dominions  of  tbe  ^S^Sl     n^'tLo^  '"S"f  **"2 

Duke  of  Lorraine]."  considerably    in    arrears.     Madame  ds 

*^^^^>  v»  Ajvxioiu  j.  Mamteuou  wrote  her  a  sympathizing  let- 

A  measure  wbich  ultimately  was  pri-  ter  in  reply,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 

vately  consented  to  by  Anne,  and  pubhcly  she  received  the  acceptable  sum  of  fifty 

opnosed  by  her  ministers.  thousand  livres.  nearly  tbe  whole  of  whiea 

Maria  prevailed  upon  Middlcton  to  re-  she  immediately  distributed  amongst  her 
tain  bis  post,  but  she  had  scarcely  ceased  famishing  followers, 
to  rejoice  over  the  success  of  her  media-       At  this  period  tbe  expenses  of  the  lata 
tion,  when  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  war  had  so  complete^  exhansted  the 
signed  (March  tbe  thirtieth,  1713);  and  finances  of  France,  that  Maria  again 
to  fill  her  cujp  of  sorrow  to  overflow-  found  it  impossible  to  proeure  the  rega- 
in^, it  was  therein  stipulated  that  tbe  lar  payment  of  her  income ;  and  at  the 
King  of   France  recognized  tbe  limi-  commencement  of  1714,  the  Jaoohites  at 
tation  of  the  succession  to  tbe  kingdom  St.  Germains,  most  of  whom  depoided 
of  Great  Britain  in  tbe  Protestant  Ime  of  on  her  munificence  for  subsistenee,  were 
Hanover,  and  tbat  be  and  his  heirs  en-  once  more  threatened  with  the  honois 
gaged  tbat  the  person  wbo,  since  the  de-  of  starvation.     But  at  this  distressiBg 
cease  of  King  James   tbe  Second,  has  moment,  when  another  appeal  to  the 
taken  upon  himself  the  title  of  King  of  kind  intercession  of  tbe  all-potent  Ma- 
Great  Britain,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  dame  de  Maintenon  appeared  inevitabhL 
reside  in  France ;  and  tbat  the  King  of  Maria,  to  her  joy,  received  the  fint  sad 
France  agreed  for  himself  and  bis  heirs  only  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  joia- 
not  to  disturb  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  ture  settled  on  her  by  the  goyenuaeat 
herbeirsand  successowof  tbe  Protestant      •  Fn)mM8.lBlheposieirfooof  J.CWflif. 
tue^  nor  to  gire  aid,  &yoiir,  nor  counsel,  Esq. 
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of  EnglMid.  Shs  elMmed  £40,000  per 
■DBum ;  but  the  lord  treuurer,  HsrU;. 
ndaoed  tiiii  mmocint  br  £3000,  and  sent 
ho  21t,TM,  u  the  Bnt  quarter's  paj' 

CtM  hope  of  KGoacilinE  Queen  Anne  to 
bcT  too,  and  iIbo  that  she  henelf  mig;ht 
allaruta  the  tniteiy  of  the  funiBhing- 
•mirntlti  kt  St.  Genniiiu.  Meanwhile 
tba  Fnlcnder  continned  to  leiide  within 
tbt  dominioni  of  the  Duke  of  Lorrsiue. 
QmI  nptnti  were  cirenkCed  that  he  had 
■lijnrad  the  faith  of  Eome  for  that  of 
the  Pratertuit  Chnrch  of  England,  in 
the  hope  of  wcunng  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain.  TheK  reporta  csosed  the  bigot- 
ed Mali*,  for  rach  it  iniut  be  allowed 
■he  whj  wu,  great 
they  wen  Annlt 
Pretender  himaelf, 
dnned  to  her  on  the  thirtieth  of  De- 
eember,  1713,  aaiurcd  her  that  they 
were  quite  without  foundation,  and  that 
he  would  iooner  ley  dead  at  hei  feet 
thin  abandon  hii  faith ;  a  eommunica- 
tion  which  in  itself  ofTordcd  a  Bufflcient 
reiK>n  for  excluding  him  from  the 
tiirone  of  a  Protcetant  kingdom,  but  to 
which  the  English  and  Seotch  Jaeobitea 
were  blinded  bj  their  hot  partizan  zeal. 
They  hoped  at  Queen  Anne's  deach, 
whiM  wai  generallT  bclicTed  to  be  at 
lumd,  tohiiThim  as  her  lawful  successor ; 
md  when  she  and  her  cabinet  mode 
ineffeetud  elforti  to  temove  him  from 
tbe  court  of  Lorrsine,  the;  compoaed 
■id  rang  at  their  pri  rate  CDOTiTialineet- 
iBgi  the  following  ipirited  wng  :-^ 


faJUOmd/irin 


TsanaUwtbuiu 


Xo  tantas  puea  till  hspreviUH; 
PdU  up,  m;  Udl^  with  ■  load  buua, 
A  b«KlUi  to  Um  tlut'i  &T  ■■■'. 
Br  Fnun.  br  Koina,  lik(w!H  br  Bpil 
Bt  all  fonook,  but  l)ak«  Lnrrmlna ; 
The  Dell  iBinara  ippun  molt  pUln, 


It  fitherdldbgtnT, 


And  bUo  falm  bmck  lbm.l\  bUnn  ■va'.''* 

Queen  Anne  died  the  Snt  of  Auguit, 
17H  :  the  news  of  the  event  was  carried 
to  Uaria  with  cagle'a  wings,  and  she  in 
all  haste  impart^  it  b;  ciprFss  to  her 
son  at  Lomiiue,  who,  without  dclav, 
piococdcd  incognito  to  Paris,  to  eaniuii 
ais  mother  and  his  leading  partizans,  on 
the  propriety  of  hastening  to  England 
to  assert  his  rights.  The  secret  of  hit 
'  "    the  neighbourhood  of  Pons 


cliuation  to  wage  another  war  with 
Enghind,  he  KUt  De  Torcy  to  request, 
and  if  needful,  to  order  bim  imme- 
diately and  priTatflj  to  quitFrance.  The 
lequeat  aufflced;  inJoed,  by  not  being 

E resent  at  the  death  of  Anne,  he  had 
»t  his  best  chance  of  success)  besides, 
he  had  not  been  inrited  to  England,  ho 
had  neither  money,  men,  nor  ships  to 
erosa  the  chRuncl  with,  and  George  1. 
had  been  proclaimed  without  oppusition  : 
be  therefore  had  but  one  reasonable 
altcmatire,  that  of  reluming  to  Lor- 
raine, and  there  awaiting  the  couisc  of 
On   reaching    Plorabicte,    in 


Lorrai 


ig   forth  his  claim   t 

Great  Britain,  and  Ihelate  Queen  Annc'i 
intentions  in  his  fuvour;  which  was 
followi-d  by  the  disKrace  of  Uarley,  Ilo- 
lingbroke,  Ormonil,  and  several  other 
noblemen,  who  in  Anne's  reign  had  fur 
venal  purposes,  rather  than  from  prin- 
ciple, corresponded  with  the  court  at  St. 
Gennains.  Meanwhile  Maria  sulfLred 
from  an  alarming  illuessi  andalthough, 
contrary  to  all  ejpectalions,  she  recover- 
ed, the  shock  faadirrcparably  injured  her 
physical powen.  In  ihesptingof  1715, 
the  populace  of  England  and  Scotland 
rose  m  riot  in  favour  of  the  Pretender. 
The  cries  of  "No  Honover!"  "  8t. 
George  for  England!"  and  "Down  with 
the  KoUDdhCB&r'  were  echoed  (hrough- 
out  Irfindan,  Oxford,  and  moat  of  tha 
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frincipal  cities ;  the  effigy  of  William  the  old  French  King  again  cheered  thf 
II.  was  hpmt;  and  at  Edinhurgh  and  heart  of  the  sorrowing  Queen,  W  hef 
other  towns  in  Scotland,  the  health  of  the  joy  was  of  hrief  duration.  Louis  XIT. 
disinherited  representative  of  the  Stuart  expired  on  the  first  of  Septemher,  and 
d3ma8ty  was  puhlicly  drank,  amidst  the  Orleans,  the  new  regfeni,  being  at  that 
maddening  huzzas  of  the  people.  These  time  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  Marut 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  fldOforded  him  and  her  son,  and  unwilling  to  give  serious 
whose  interests  they  were  meant  to  offence  to  George  I.,  he,  at  the  request  of 
serve,  another  opportunity  to  make  a  the  English  ambassador,  prerented  the 
perhaps  successful  clutch  at  the  crown  armament  which  was  already  prepared  for 
that  he  hoped,  but  was  destined  never,  to  the  Pretender  from  sailing,  and  had  the 
wear.  Again,  however,  the  auspicious  ships  unloaded,  and  the  armB,ammttnition| 
moment  was  allowed  to  slip  by.  Maria  and  stores,  shut  up  in  the  royal  arsenal  of 
was  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  that  son  France.  Nevertheless,  the  royal  Stuart 
which  her  enemies  had  represented  as  a  left  Bar  in  the^  last  week  of  October^ 
supposititious  child,  and  her  maternal  with  the  determination  of  proceedhig  (• 
fears  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  the  leaders  Sootland,  where  his  standara  had  already 
of  the  Stuart  partizans.  Although  in  a  been  raised.  He  entered  France  in  dis- 
state  of  painful  debility,  she  in  June  guise,  and  was  so  dodged  and  iharplT 
proceeded  by  easy  stages  to  Plombi^res,  watched  by  the  spies  of  the  Engura 
met  her  son  there,  accompanied  him  to  ambassador,  that  finding  it  impoeatUi 
the  court  at  Bar,  and  entreated  him,  for  to  reach  the  coast  without  danger,  lit 
her  sake,  not  to  endanger  the  lives  of  proceeded  to  Paris,  took  Ghaillot  in  hia 
himself  and  his  dearest  friends  by  dt-  route,  and  bade  a  tearful  farewell  to  his 
tempting  a  descent  either  on  England  mother ;  and,  after  narrowly  escaping 
or  Scotland,  without  an  ample  supply  of  the  murderous  knife  of  the  nfwawnn  at 
money,  ships,  arms,  and  men.  The  pro-  the  little  village  of  Nonancourt — the 
ceedings  of  the  fallen  Queen  and  her  tempting  bribe  of  £200,000  had  hem 
cabinet  were  closely  watched  by  the  set  on  his  head  by  the  British  govem- 
Earl  of  Stair,  the  English  ambassador  ment — at  length  embarked,  with  bat  few 
in  France ;  who,  in  one  of  his  dispatches,  attendants,  on  board  a  small  vessel  at 
dated  July  twenty-fourth,  remarks,  *'  I  Dunkirk.  His  arrival  in  Scotland  he  as- 
sent Barton  to  Lorraine,  to  be  informed  nounced  to  his  secretary  olf  state,  Lord 
of  the  Pretender's  motions.    I  met  the  Bolingbroke,  in  the  following  words  :— 

Abbe  du  Bois  in  a  wood,  and  gave  him  Peterhead.  Soottand,  Dee.  22, 1714. 

an  account  of  the  intelligence  I  had        ..  •  ...    ., ,  ^    ,  .  ^_^ 

concerning  the  Pretender!^  I  desired  ".I  am  at  last,  thank  God,  in  my  own 
he  would  l)e  particulariy  careful  in  in-  ancient  kingdom,  as  the  bearer  witt  teU 
forming  himself  concerning  the  Pre-  y<>^»  ^^^^  f[}^^  particulars  of  ny 
tender's  designs,  and  how  far  the  court  V^^^^  ^^^  ^«  ^"^  proposals  of  fa- 
meddled  with  them."  Five  days  after-  *^^«  ^^^'^e-  ,  ^^^^f  f^«  ^3*«^  j! 
wards.  Stair  again  reported  to  his  cabinet,  1I«^*  \  have  got,  and  give  a  line  to  the 
"  Barton  has  this  day  returned  from  ?«g«^'  ^  attendant,  ^  I  send  you 
Bar;  he  informs  me  that  the  Pretender  ^om  the  army  a  letter  from  our  frigid, 
is  stiU  there  with  his  mother.  Queen  to  whom  lam  going  to-morrow.  I  find 
Maria,  everything  is  quiet,  and  but  few  ^^.l^B^*  ^  ^,P^?®P^  ^7-  ^  ^<!?  f 
people  are  tWe.  They  talk  of  the  Pre-  J[^H  »«  "^f^^  *^t^v''{^  V  ^T  •  ^ 
tenL  going  to  Britain  as  soon  as  his  S'''  P*r  *"  }  /^^m  ^^''\^^"i?-"^ 
mother  has  returned  to  Ghaillot."  My  compbmente  to  Magm ;  tell  him  the 

Maria  set  out  on  her  homeward  jour-  &^  n«!^V  ^  a""""  *  .T^*®i  ^  ^"^  ^'*'  ! 

ney  early  in  August,  and  on  reaching  f™  T^«^»«^»  and  wont  deUy  a  momeiit 

St:  Geniains  she  prevailed  upon  Louis  **»«  ^^rcr.  « J.  B. 

Xiy.  to  order  an  army  and  a  fleet  to       In  another   letter    to    Bdlingbrokfl^ 

be  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Scot-  dated  January  second,  1716,  he  remaiki) 

land  by  her  son.     This  kind  act  of  **  AU  was  in  confusion  before  my  anrinl' 
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I  have  been  obliged  to  wnd  back  to 
Fnmoe  one  of  my  experienced  officers, 
eaaecoont  of  the  dis^t  the  Highlanders 
haYc  got  of  him,  which  is  alto^ther  in- 
aa^cable.  The  Highlanders  returned 
hmne,  and  bat  four  thousand  men  left 
IB  Perth,  Had  I  retarded  some  days 
longer,  I  miffht  have  had  a  message  not 
to  come  at  aU.  My  presence,  inde^,  has 
bad,  and  will  have,  I  hone,  good  effect. 
The  affection  of  the  people  is  beyond  all 
eiprestion.  I  send  to  the  Queen,  my 
mother,  all  the  letters  I  mention  here, 
that  she  may  peruse  them,  and  then 
agree  with  you  the  best  ways  of  for- 
warding them.  Ton  will  shew  lier  this 
tn  mine  to  refer  to  it." 

From  the  period  of  her  separation 
from  the  Pretender  at  Chaillot,  till  the 
tenth  of  January,  1716,  when  the  above 
and  other  letters  were  placed  in  her 
bands,  Maria  had  remained  in  painful 
meertainty  of  what  had  become  of  him. 
The  distressing  intelligence  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  rebels  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Stuart 
partjgans  at  the  battle  of  Dumblane,  had 
leaehed  her  just  previous  to  Christmas, 
and  blighted  her  fondly-cherished  hopes 
of  the  success  of  the  Stuart  cause.  These 
aevere  trials  she  bore  with  christian  for- 
titade  and  resignation ;  but  the  news 
fliiat  the  Cheva£er  de  St  George  had 
naehed  Scotland  in  safety,  threw  her 
into  a  transport  of  joy,  which  over- 
powered her  enfeebled  constitution,  and 
orought  on  a  severe  attack  of  nervous 
linrer,  from  which  she  only  recovered 
wiUi  slowness  and  difficulty.  Whilst 
ret  too  unwell  to  leave  her  sick  cham- 
oer,  Maria  received  several  cheering  but 
fidse  accounts  from  Scotland,  and  when 
at  last  she  was  made  acquainted  with 
tito  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  efforts  of 
her  eon  and  his  Scotch  partizans,  her 
troables  "were  ag^vated  by  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Bohngbroke,  who  treated 
her  with  marked  disrespect,  refused  to 
ask  her  opinion  on  what  measures  should 
be  adopted  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Stuart  cause,  and  squandered  on  his  own 
wicked  mistresses  the  money  that  had 
been  confidentially  entrusted  to  him  by 
the  Pretender  to  buy  powder  and  arms 
with.    At  the  close  of  February,  the 


fallen  Queen  again  embraced  her  beloved 
son,  who,  when  his  cause  had  become 
desperate  in  Scotland,  had  sailed  to 
Gravelines,  and  thence  proceeded  incog- 
nito to  St.  Germains,  where,  as  his  pre- 
sence in  France  was  interdicted,  he,  after 
staying  three  or  four  days,  bade  his  mo- 
ther an  affectionate  adieu,  and  set  forth 
under  pretence  of  psoceeding  to  Chalons- 
sur-Mame,  and  &ere  tarrying  till  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  had,  as  a  matter  of 
etiquette,  granted  him  permission  to 
take  up  his  residence  at  Bar.  However, 
on  reaching  Malmaison,  he,  to  the  an- 
noyance of  his  mother,  and  to  the  injury 
of  his  best  interests,  altered  his  course 
and  hastened  to  the  chateau  of  the  in- 
triguing politician.  Mademoiselle  de 
Chausserage,  at  Neuilly,  where  he  had 
private  conferences  with  the  Spanish 
and  Swedish  ambassadors,  and  received 
from  them  assurances  of  good-wiU  and 
support.  The  Chevalier  being  quite 
dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  ac- 
complished but  unprincipled  Boling- 
broke,  he  at  once  dismissed  him  without 
so  much  as  granting  him  a  personal 
interview.  "The  friends  of  Boling- 
broke,"  writes  a  contemporary,  "re- 
ported that  he  was  dismissed  by  the 
advice  of  the  unfortuuate  Maria  Beatrix, 
and  from  thence  drew  malicious  infer- 
ences ;  but  you  may  be  assured  that  it 
was  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  and  all  the  Pretender's  friends 
here,  to  displace  him,  and  that  her  Ma- 
jesty had  no  hand  in  his  removal."  Lord 
Stair,  who  well  knew  that  Bolingbroke 
was  carrying  on  a  series  of  treacherous 
intrigues  with  the  Walpole  ministry, 
describes  this  rupture  to  Horace  Walpole 
in  the  following  sarcastic  sentences : — 

**  Poor  Harry  [Bolingbroke]  is  turned 
out  from  being  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  seals  are  given  to  liord  Mar ;  they 
call  him  knave,  and  traitor,  and  God 
knows  what.  I  believe  all  poor  Harry's 
fault  was  that  he  could  not  play  his  part 
with  a  grave  face  enough ;  he  could  not 
help  laughing  now  and  then  at  such  kings 
and  queens.  He  had  a  mistress  here  at 
Paris,  and  got  drunk  now  and  then  *,  and 
he  spent  the  money  upon  his  mistrossos 
that  he  should  have  bought  powder  with 
for  the  insurgents  in  the  north,  and  never 
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went  near  tlie  Queen.  For  the  rest, 
they  [the  Stuart  partizaus]  begin  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Kin?  is  unlucky,  and  that 
the  westerly  winds  and  BoIingbroke*8 
treasons  have  defeated  the  finest  project 
that  ever  was  laid." 

The  failure  of  the  late  Jacobite  rising 
in  Scotland  severely  distressed  the  dis- 
appointed Queen,  and  did  irreparable 
injury  to  the  cause  of  her  son.    As  the 
spring  of  1716  advanced,  every  post  from 
England  brought  tidings  to  the  dejected 
widow  of  James  II.  of  the  tragic  end  of 
the  unfortunate  Stuart   partizans  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  govern- 
ment.    More  than  a  thousand  of  the 
common  rebels  were  transported  to  the 
colonies,  and  the  Earls  of  berwentwater 
and  of  Kcnmure,  and  many  other  nobles 
and  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  had  de- 
parted from  St.  Germains  a  few  months 
previously,  full  of  hope,  to  join  the  Jaco- 
bite rising  in  the  north,  were  executed, 
for  the  most  part,  with  all  the  barbarous 
accompaniments  of  drawing  and  quar- 
tering.   The  position  of  the  Pretender 
himself  was  by  no  means  a  pleasing  one. 
The  menaces  of  England  compelled  the 
reluctant  Duke  of  Lorraine  to  deny  him 
an  asylum  at  Bar;   the  vassal  princes 
of  France  and  Germany  were  forced  to 
exclude  him  from  their  dominions ;  and 
in  the  end  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Avignon.     Disastrous,  however,  as  was 
the  result  of  the  Jacobite  insurrections 
in  1715  and  1716,  the  widow  and  the 
son  of  James  II.  still  cherished  hopes  of 
renewing  the  contest.     The  Pretender 
appealed  to  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Russia, 
and  after  some  intriguing,  prevailed  upon 
the  three  powers  to  make  secret  but  for- 
midable preparations  for  invading  Scot- 
land, and  placing  him  upon  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain.    With  this  object  ves- 
sels and  arms  were  prepared,  and  a  mer- 
chant   engaged    to   **  forthwith    remit 
£20,000  into  France  to  the  Queen  Dow- 
ager of  England  [Maria  Beatrix],  who 
was  to  pay  it  to  the  persou  appointed 
to  superintend    the   financial    depart- 
ment."     But  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
January,   1717,  at  the  moment  when 
erery  one  in  the  scheme  entertained  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  success, 
General  Wadc,  by  the  authority  of  the 


British  cabinet,  to  whom  secret  infomiv 
tion  of  the  intrigue  had  been  conveyed, 
arrested  Count  G]ilenborg,  the  Swedish 
ambassador  at  Jjondon,  and  aeixed  hii 
papers ;  a  blow  which  at  once  exploded 
the  plot,  and  annihilated  the  hopes  of  the 
Jacobites. 

To    afford    encouragement    to   the 
blighted  cause  of  her  sou,  Maria  at  tins 

Senod  made  St  Germains  her  chi^  resi- 
ence.  She  paid  a  short  visit  to  Cbailkt 
in  the  summer,  and  although  suffering 
severely  from  physical  debility — ^the  eui- 
cer  in  her  breast  had  again  broke  out 
with  a  violence  that  defied  the  skill  of 
her  physicians — she  occupied  herself  st 
the  close  of  this  year  and  the  oommeBOS- 
mcnt  of  1718,  in  corresponding  with  the 
leading  Jacobites  in  England  and  Seot- 
land.  In  April  she  was  attacked  wi& 
her  last  illness.  At  first,  the  symptoBi 
were  not  alarming ;  but  on  the  seooid 
of  May  she  wrote  to  the  Abbess  of  Gkail- 
lot,  that  she  had  *'  resigned  all  h<^  of 
recovery.''  On  the  evening  of  the  sixth 
she  received  the  last  sacraments  of  the 
Catholic  church ,  she  then  bade  an  affiMH 
tionate  farewell  to  her  friends  and  atten- 
dants, whom  she  requested  to  pray  for 
herself  and  her  son ;  and  after  sending 
a  messenger  to  beseech  the  Regent,  Or- 
leans, ana  the  young  King,  Louis  XV,, 
to  show  kindness  to  her  son,  her  servants, 
and  her  destitute  dependants  at  St.  Ger- 
mains, listened  with  composure  to  the 
prayers  for  a  departing  soul,  and  expired 
without  a  struggle  at  a  quarter  to  eiglit 
on  the  morning  of  May  the  seventh,  1718, 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  her  age,  the  seven- 
teenth of  her  widowhood,  and  the  thir- 
tieth of  her  exile. 

More  shrewd,  more  worldly-wise  prin- 
cesses than  Maria  Beatrix,  of  Modena, 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  pages  of  regal 
biography,  but  certainly  the  names  of 
none  are  recorded,  either  in  the  annals 
of  ancient  or  of  modern  times,  who  were 
more  well-intentioned,  more  pure-par- 
posed,  more  anxious  to  do  all  possible 
good,  to  shun  all  seeming  evil,  than 
the  unfortunate,  the  grossly  calumniated 
consort  of  James  li.,  a  Queen  who, 
although  she  never  employed  pen  or 
tongue  to  slander  her  personal  or  po- 
litioil  enemies,  and  with  her  last  breath 
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Mu  forg^Teii  her  nmneroiis  pefwcnton 
nd  slanderers,  had  expired  out  a  few 
daya,  when  one  of  those  false  witnesses 
haa  the  hardihood  to  assert,  in  the 
Dutch  €razette,  the  crude  fabrication 
that,  in  her  dying  moments,  she  had  so- 
lemnly asserted  that  she  was  not  the  mo- 
ther of  her  beloved  son,  the  Chevalier  St. 
George. 

Maria  Beatrix  died  in  poverty.  The 
government  of  France  defrayed  the  ex- 
penoos  of  her  obsequies  which  were  per- 
BDrmed  with  a  solemnitj  befitting  her 
nmk,  hut  without  nomp.  in  the  convent 
of  Chaillot,  on  tne  twenty-seventh  of 
June.  In  compliance  with  the  instruo- 
tioofl  in  her  win,  her  heart  was  placed 
beside  that  of  her  husband  and  daughter 
■t  Chaillot,  and  her  body  was  also  con- 
mod  to  that  convent,  tnere  to  remain 
vnooried  till  the  time  arrived  when,  as 
U  was  hoped,  it  could  find  a  final  resting 
plaee^  together  with  the  remains  of  her  con- 
aort  Mid lier  daughter  Louisa  in  the  rojral 
aemdehre  at  Westminster.  The  Regent, 
Oneans,  who,  profligate  as  he  himself 
had  alwaya  iittOMely  reverenced  and  I 


compassioned  the  virtnouf,  holy-minded 
Queen  of  many  afflictions,  ordered  a 
court  mourning  for  her,  and  generously 

Srovidcd  for  her  Jacobite  servants  and 
ependants,  who  with  their  descendants 
were  permitted  to  remain  at  St.  Ger- 
mains  till  the  neriod  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, when  all  that  was  royal  or  holy 
was  plundered,  destroyed,  or  banished 
from  oleedine  France. 

The  Cheviuier  de  St.  Greorge,  or,  as  he 
is  more  usually  styled  in  our  histories, 
the  Pretender,  survived  his  mother 
man^r  years.  In  Aug^t,  1718,  he  was 
married  to  the  Princess  Clementina,  the 
third  daughter  of  Prince  James,  the 
eldest  sou  of  the  illustrious  John  Sobieski, 
King  of  Poland.  This  lady  bore  him 
two  sons ;  but  domestic  disagreement,  and 
jealousy  of  the  wife  of  a  Colonel  Hay, 
induced  her  to  separate  from  him,  and 
retire  to  the  convent  of  St.  Cecilia.  She 
died  on  the  eighteenth  of  January,  1735, 
in  her  thirty-fourth  year,  at  Borne,  where 
the  Pretenaer  also  oreathed  his  last,  on 
the  thirtieth  of  December,  1765,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  aeventy-eight. 
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known  in  carlv  life 
ai  Mary  of  York, 
was  the  danghter  of 
Jiune>,DulfeofYoTk, 
(kfterwarda      James 


.  .  ...„  ...jibeaatifuidaughter 
of  Sir  Edward  Hjrde,  ChanceUoi  of  the 
Excheqner  and  Eorl  of  Clarendon.  She 
was  ushered  into  the  world  at  St.  Jamce'a 
Palace,  about  three 


Mary,  aftet  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen 
of  Seoti,  vith  tho  ceremony  prescribed 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the 
Chureh  of  England,  in  the  chapel  at  St. 
James'i.  Her  sporsora  were  Prince 
Bnpcrt  and  the  Duchesses  of  Bucking- 
bam  and  Ormond.  In  June,  she  was 
taken  to  a  nursery  estahliahed  for  her  at 
l^okenham  Palace,  the  rceiilence  of  bei 


grandfethcr.  Clarendon,  where  the  n- 
maincd  till  the  incuniona  of  the  plVM 
caused  Chat  establish  meat  to  be  brMta 
up,  and  her  residence  to  be  fixed  at  tb* 
palace  of  Hichmonii,  a  lease  of  wbick 
was  granted  to  her  appointed  gOTcnuM, 
Lad;  Villiera,  with  whose  daagihtenikt 
and  her  Bister,  Anne,  were  brought  np  ia 
their  earW  youth.  She  was  a  fiae,  hwllhT 
babe,  and  her  fond  fath  er  freqnent^noiMa 
and  dandled  her,  whilst  tramutiuth* 
naial  busineaa  of  the  country  a*  LcadEQ|fc 
Admiral.  When  she  waa  little  mote  llw> 
two  yean  old,  the  minute  obaM7rer,Bepn 
remarks  in  his  journal,  "  I  was  wilb  &• 
Duke  of  York,  and  saw  him  with  gatt 
pleasure  play  with  bii  little  prl,  jnat  like 
an  ordinary  private  father  of  a  ohiU." 
Her  brotheT  James  was  bom  on  Ik* 
twelfth  of  July,  1663.  Anne,  her  tiite, 
afterwards  Queen  of  England,  tauini 
the  world  in  February,  1664,  ud  b« 
brother  Edgar,  who  Bke  JamM  dM 
in    hii    childhood,  waa  bora   on    Ik* 
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jRHurteenth  of  September,  1667.  When 
onlj  nine  years  old,  the  Lady  Mary  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  her  mother.  In 
Aneust,  1670,  the  Duchess  of  York,  who 
hadlong  been  ailing,  abjured  the  Church 
of  England  for  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  on  the  thirty-first  of  the  subsequent 
March,  breathed  her  last,  at  St.  James's 
Palace.  The  Duchess  had  brought  her 
husband  a  family  of  eight  children ;  of 
these,  four  survived  her — LadyEatherine 
and  Duke  Edgar,  both  of  whom  died  m 
less  than  a  year  after,  and  the  Ladies 
Mary  and  Anne,  who  both  lived  to  em- 
bittor  the  last  days  of  their  unfortunate 
fiUher,  and  to  wear  the  greatly-prized 
crown  of  their  ancestors. 

The  Duke  of  York  was  at  this  time 
lospeeted  of  being  a  convert  to  the  Church 
iof  Borne,  and  nis  marriage  with  an 
Italian  Fnnoess  of  the  Catholic  House  of 
Xste^  in  November,  1673,  rendered  him  so 
completelv  unpopular,  that  the  King  en- 
doavourea  to  appease  the  wrath  of  his  po- 
pery-hating English  subjects,  by  takmg 
the  Ladies  Mary  and  Anne  from  the  su- 
perintendnece  of  their  father,  and  ap- 

Sointing  as  their  tutor  Henry  Compton, 
iflhop  of  London,  a  prelate  who,  at  the 
age  of  thirtjr,  had  exchanged  the  sword 
and  helmet  for  the  crosier,  and  who,  pos- 
aesiing  little  learning  himself,  paid  no 
legara  to  the  education  of  his  fair  young 

Stalls,  but  left  them  either  to  attend  to 
eir  studies  or  not  just  as  they  pleased. 
As  to  Anne,  she  did  little  else  but  play 
or  make  mischief;  she  grew  up  in  a  state 
ai  blissful  ignorance,  and  even  in  her  old 
age  was  unable  to  construct  or  even  spell 
her  letters  with  ordinary  accuracy  or 
ek^anoe.  Not  so,  however,  with  Mary ; 
Uessed  with  a  faithful  memory,  a  love  of 
atady,  and  an  aptitude  for  literature  and 
vt»  she  grew  up  a  worthy  English  and 
French  scholar,  and  took  lessons  in 
drawing,  with  encouraging  success,  from 
Master  and  Mistress  Gibson,  the  two 
dwarf  protegees  of  the  Queen-mother, 
Henrietta  Maria.  Dr.  Lake  and  Dr. 
Doughty  filled  the  ofBces  of  assistant 
tnfaHT  and  chaplain  to  the  Princesses ; 
and,  what  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  Anne 
l^lawney  was  the  Lady  Mary's  play- 
fellow, and  Sarah  Jennings,  afterwards 


Sarah  Church  ill.  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, was  the  most  esteemed  playmate 
of  the  Princess  Anne  of  York. 

The  royal  sisters,  Mary  and  Anne,  who 
in  their  early  youth  were  never  apart, 
were  first  introduced  to  court  on  the 
second  of  December,  1674,  when  they 
took  part  in  a  ballet  written  for  the  oc- 
casion by  the  poet  Crowne,  entitled  **  Ca- 
lista,  or  the  Chaste  Nymph.*'  Dryden 
wrote  the  epilogue  to  this  ballet,  wnich 
was  addressed  to  the  king,  and  in  the 
course  of  which  he  highly  complimented 
the  daughters  of  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Anne  Hyde. 

The  Ladies  Mary  and  Anne  after- 
wards performed  in  Lee's  "  Mithridate  " 
and  other  plays,  the  accomplished  ac- 
tress, Mrs.  Betterton,  training  and  in- 
structing them  in  their  parts ;  and  from 
her  lessons  they  both  derived  the  accom- 
plishments so  useful  to  them  as  Queens, 
of  delivering  addresses  and  speeches  with 
grace,  ease,  just  expression,  and  a  clear, 
sweet,  and  distinct  voice. 

When  Mary  was  fourteen,  Compton, 
between  whom  and  the  Duke  of  York  a 
feud  had  long  existed,  requested  the 
Duke  to  allow  him  to  confirm  her.  York 
replied  with  warmth — "  I  have  not  in- 
structed my  daughters  in  my  own  religion, 
because  in  that  case  they  would  have 
been  taken  from  me.  llierefore,  as  I 
cannot  communicate  with  them  myself, 
I  am  decidedly  against  their  receiving ; 
but  you  can  tell  the  King  what  has  passed 
between  us,  and  obey  his  orders."  The 
next  day,  Compton  waited  upon  Charles, 
and  about  a  week  afterwards,  he,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  royal  will,  apd  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  nation,  confirmed  the 
Lady  Mary  of  York  with  due  solemnity 
in  the  chapel  belonging  to  Whitehall 
Palace. 

In  1674,  Lord  Arlington,  in  the  hope 
of  supporting  his  dechnin^  credit  with 
the  Kang,  advised  His  Majesty  to  nego- 
tiate a  marriage  between  "William,  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  the  Lady  Mary  of  York. 
Great  results  were  anticipated  from  the 
match :  indeed,  as  the  Prince  was  a  Pro- 
testant, Charles  and  his  council  believed 
that  it  would  greatly  allay  the  religious 
apprehensions  of  the  people,  whilst,  at 
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it  opened  to  him  (the  Prince  of  Orange) 
a  prospoct  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  of 
Oreat  Britain,  they  considered  that  in 
return  he  would  sever  his  connections 
with  the  popular  leaders  in  England,  and 
•econd  Cnarles  in  his  efforts  to  negotiate 
«  general  peace.  Accordingly,  the  Earl 
of  Ossory,  oy  command  of  the  King,  pro« 
ceedcd  to  the  Ha^e,  under  pretence  of 
yisiting  some  relations  there,  out  for  the 
real  purpose  of  hinting  to  William  that 
if  he  would  assist  Charles  in  pacifying 
Europe,  he  should  receive  as  a  reward 
the  hand  of  his  fair  young  cousin,  the 
Princess  Mary.  William,  who  knew 
that  the  Dochcss  of  York  was  then  in  an 
advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  received 
Ossory  with  courtesy  ;  hut  the  instant  he 
broached  the  subject,  interrupted  him  by 
remarking,  with  an  air  of  rudeness,  that 
in  the  existing  circumstances  he  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  think  of  a  wife.  This 
unceremonious  refusal  of  the  hand  of  a 
Princess,  in  rank  far  above  himself,  suc- 
ceeding events  taught  him  to  deeply  re- 
gret. He  had  insulted  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  deeply  offended  Charles  II.,  the  only 
monarch  who  could  assist  him  to  conclude 
a  honourable  peace,  or  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  advantage.  He  perceived  the 
necessity  of  seeking  a  reconciliation,  and. 
with  that  view,  remarks  Sir  William 
Temple,  "he  met  me  one  morning  by 
appointment  in  the  garden  of  his  Houn- 
slardyke  palace,  and  there,  after  telling 
me  that  his  friends  often  pressed  him  to 
marry,  and  descanting  on  the  offers  he 
had  received  from  high-bom  damsels  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  discoursing  on 
love  and  Iharriage  matters,  remarked  that 
he  wished  to  know  somewhat  of  the  per- 
son and  disposition  of  the  young  Lady 
Mary ;  for  though  it  would  not  pass  in 
the  world  for  a  Prince  to  seem  concerned 
in  those  particulars,  yet  for  himself  he 
was  so,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that  no 
circumstances  of  fortune  and  interest 
would  engage  him  without  those  of  per- 
son, especially  those  of  humour  and  dis- 
position. As  for  himself,  probably  he 
would  not  be  very  easy  for  a  wife  to  live 
with ;  he  was  sure  he  should  not,  to  such 
wives  who  were  generally  in  the  courts 
of  this  age ;  that  if  he  should  meet  with 


one  to  give  him  trouble  at  home,  it  wii 
what  he  should  not  be  able  to  bear,  nlw 
was  like  to  have  enough  abroad  in  tin 
course  of  his  life.  Besides,  after  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  resolved  to  UfB 
with  a  wife,  which  shonld  be  the  i«f 
best  he  could,  he  would  have  one  that  he 
thought  likely  to  live  well  with  hin, 
which  he  thought  chiefly  depended  oi 
her  disposition  and  education ;  and  tint 
if  I  knew  anythinc^  particular  in  these 

rints  of  the  Lady  Mary,  he  denied 
would  tell  him  freely."  Temple  re- 
plied, "  that  of  his  own  obsenration  be 
knew  nothing  of  the  temper  and  dino- 
sition  of  the  Princess,  but  that  he  atA 
heard  her  highly  spoken  of  by  his  wift, 
his  sister,  and  also  by  her  governess,  Lady 
Villiers.**  The  Prince,  in  condosioii, 
told  Temple  that  he  meant  to  write  to 
the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York  on  the 
subject,  and  requested  that  Lady  Temple, 
who  was  about  to  return  to  EngUuid, 
should  be  the  bearer  of  the  letters.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  the  Prince  brooght 
his  letters  to  Lady  Temple,  and  she 
immediately  proceeded  to  England  witk 
them,and  presented  them  to  King  Chuki 
and  his  brother  James. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  1677, 
William  went  in  person  to  seek  the  hand 
of  the  presumptive  heiress  to  the  crown 
of  England.  After  a  protract^  stormy 
voyage,  he  landed  at  Harwich,  on  the 
ninth  of  October,  and  at  once  hastened 
to  Newmarket,  where  his  ancles,  Charles 
II.  and  the  Duke  of  York,  were  enjoying 
the  Newmarket  races.  The  Lord  liiea- 
sur«*  Danby,  and  Sir  William  Ten^^ 
wlio  had  returned  from  the  embassy,  were 
devoted  to  the  Prince's  interests,  and  were 
the  only  persons,  saving  the  King  and  tiie 
Duke,  to  whom  the  object  of  his  journey 
was  known.  He  was  received  by  Chaiies 
and  his  brother  with  marked  attention ; 
but,  to  their  astonishment,  he  infonned 
them  through  Temple  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  see  the  Princess  Mary,  be- 
fore entering  into  discussions  of  busi- 
ness, as  until  he  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  her,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  be  in  love  with  her. 
Charles,  with  a  laugh,  answered, "  I  sup- 
pose his  whims  must  be  humoored;''  and 
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iMmng  Newmaiket  tooner  than  behad  in- 
tsndec^  conducted  him  to  Whitehall,  and 
inteodnced  him  to  his  nrospectiTe  bride, 
with  whose  person  ana  deportment  he 
pretended  to  be  so  well  satisfied,  that  he 
immediately  made  his  suit  to  the  King, 
who  acquiesced  in  it  on  condition  that 
be  aicreed  to  Charles's  Tiews  in  regard 
to  HSd  peace  on  the  continent.  But  to  this 
be  demurred :  ^  be  must  end  his  marriage 
before  be  entered  uj^n  the  peace  treaty," 
be  said,  '*  otherwise  bis  allies  would 
be  apt  to  believe  that  he  had  made  his 
metdi  at  tbeir  cost ;  and  for  his  part,  he 
woold  never  sell  his  honour  for  a  wife." 
Kerertheless,  the  King  remained  firm  to 
bia  leaolution  for  scTeral  days ;  when,  just 
M  tiie  negociation  appeared  to  be  on  the 
point  of  terminating  unsuccessfully,  Tem- 
ple one  night,  after  supper,  paid  a  visit  to 
tbe  Prince  of  Orange,  who  with  an  an?ry 
■eowl,  and  in  tones  of  strongly-marked 
discontent,  told  him  "  that  he  repented 
eoming  into  England,  and  resolved  to  he 

rie  in  two  days,  if  the  King  continued 
his  resolution  of  treating  upon  the 
peeee  before  he  was  married ;  but  before 
Mwent,  tbe  King  must  choose  how  thej 
should  live  hereafter,  for  he  was  sure  it 
mnst  be  either  like  the  greatest  friends 
ev  fhe  greatest  enemies,  and  desired 
Temple  to  let  his  Majesty  know  so  next 
Bioniing,  and  give  him  an  account  of 
what  be  should  say  upon  it."  To  this 
iflsolting  message  from  his  ungrateful 
Bepbew  of  Orange,  the  facile,  thoughtless 
Charles  answerira,  after  a  short  pause — 
"Well,  I  never  yet  was  deceived  in 
indging  a  man's  honesty  by  his  looks,  and 
if  lam  not  deceived  in  the  Prince's  face, 
be  18  tbe  bonestest  man  in  the  world.  I 
iriQ  trust  bim,  and  he  shall  have  his  wife, 
nd  you,  Sir  William  Temple,  shall  go 
inmediately  and  teU  my  brother  so,  and 
fliaft  it  is  a  thing  I  am  resolved  on." 
This  Temple  did,  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
wtta  overcoming  the  momentary  surprise, 
snewered,  '*The  King  shall  be  obeyed, 
sad  I  hope  all  his  subjects  will  learn  of  me 
fbeirdttty  to  their  sovereign;"  adding,  **I 
tell  him  my  opinion  very  freely  upon  all 
things,  but  when  that's  done,  and  I  know 
bttipieasure  upon  it,  I  obey  him." 
Tnesameday,  the  marriage  articles  were 


drawn  up,  and  on  that  following,  Chsrks^ 
accompanied  by  the  Duke,  his  brotber, 
entered  the  council-cliamber,  and  an- 
nounced to  the  assembled  lords,  "  that  be 
had  concluded  a  marriage  between  his 
nephew,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  bis 
niece,  the  Princess  Mary,  for  tue  purpose 
of  uniting  the  different  branches  of  his 
family,  and  of  proving  to  his  people  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  security 
of  their  religion."  "  And  I,"  added  the 
Duke,  "  as  father  of  the  bride,  have  given 
my  consent,  a  consent  which  will  prove 
the  falsehood  of  the  charges  so  often  made 
against  me,  that  I  meditate  changes  in 
the  Church  and  State.  The  only  change 
which  I  seek  is  to  secure  men  from  mo- 
lestation in  civil  concerns,  on  account  of 
their  opinion  on  religious  matters."  A 
short  while  previously,  the  Duke  had 
endeavoured  to  negotiate  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Mary  to  the  Dauphin  of 
France ;  but,  after  some  secret  intriguing, 
the  French  proposed  to  marry  her  to  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  an  ofier  which  the  Duke 
rejected  with  marked  displeasure.  As 
to  the  poor  bride,  she  was  not  so  much 
as  asked  if  she  had  any  objection  to  enter 
the  married  state ;  and  when  the  Duke 
of  York  took  her  into  her  closet,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  October,  and  informed  her 
of  the  proposed  marriage  between  her 
and  the  Pnnce  of  Orange,  she  wept  bit- 
terly all  that  afternoon,  and  all  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Indeed,  for  her  the  suit 
had  no  charms,  she  had  already  fixed  her 
affections  on  a  handsome  young  Scotch 
noble;  but  alas!  for  the  fate  of  prin- 
cesses, in  these  matters  the  will  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  was  law :  she  was 
compelled  to  dry  up  her  tears,  stifle  her 
sorrow,  and  with  an  outward  semblance 
of  gladness  receive,  during  the  subsequent 
week,  the  congratulations  of  the  Privy 
Council,  the  Judges,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  London,  and  others,  and  to 
attend  a  grand  entertainment  given  bv 
the  citizens  of  London,  in  honour  of  the 
occasion. 

On  Sunday,  the  fourth  of  November, 
1677,  the  Lady  Mary  of  York  was  so- 
lemnly married  to  William,  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  nuptials  were  performed 
in  the  bridu's  bed-chamber,  by  Compton, 
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Biihop  of  London,  aad  ia  thejprewnee 
of  CvmtM  ll.y  hit  conioit,  SAtherine 
of  Biaguiu,  and  the  Duke  and  the 
DucheM  of  York.  Charles  gave  hit  de- 
jected niece  airaj,  and  was  nnosually 
mcrrj  on  the  occasion.  In  replj  to  the 
question,  **  Who  gives  this  woman  ?'*  he 
loudly  exdaimedf  **I  do;"  and  when 
the  bridegroom,  at  the  moment  of  en- 
dowing his  bride  with  all  bis  worldly 
floods,  placed  a  handful  of  gold  and 
wWer  com  on  the  prayer-book,  Charles, 
with  an  arch  Iook,  told  his  niece  to 
take  it  up  and  put  it  in  her  pocket, 
for  it  was  all  clear  gain.  The  cere- 
mony concluded,  the  newly-wedded  pair 
were  formally  congratnlated  by  the  court 
and  the  foreign  ambassadors;  and  at 
night,  afler  partaking  of  a  right  royal 
supper,  they  received  the  accustomed 
honours  from  the  King,  Queen,  and  court 
in  bed. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  Prince 
presented  his  bri&  with  jeweb  worth 
£40,000 ;  and  as  the  alliance,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  a  Protestant  one,  was 
highly  popular  ooth  in  England  and 
S^tland,  the  royal  couple  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  court,  the  judges, 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  and  others ;  whilst  through- 
out the  chief  cities  in  Great  Britain  the 
bells  rang,  the  cannon  boomed,  the  con- 
duits ran  with  wine,  and  the  people 
drank  the  health  of  their  Highnesses 
with  long  and  loud  acclamations. 

The  Princess  Mary  had  been  married 
but  two  days,  when  the  birth  of  a  fine 
healthy  brother  destroyed  the  probability 
of  her  succeeding  to  tne  throne  of  Great 
Britain.  William  of  Orange  viewed  the 
event  as  a  misfortune ;  and,  although  he 
stood  sponsor  to  the  unwelcome  babe, 
he  exhibited  marked  symptoms  of  dis- 
appointment and  vexation.  At  this 
Seriod  the  small-pox  was  raging  at  St. 
araes's,  the  Lady  Anne  of  York  was 
confined  to  her  bed  with  it,  and  although 
Mary  was  urged  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  by  the  Prince  her  husband,  to  quit 
the  infected  palace,  neither  threats,  per- 
suasions, nor  the  danger  of  infection 
could  prevail.  She  wished  to  be  near 
her  sorely  sick  sister,  she  said,  till  the 


how  of  her  dcuMUue  from  £^;Uuid;  a 
eonoemon  whicn  she  suoeeeded  in  wiiag^ 
ins  from  her  husband  and  her  indalgeat 
father. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  Kovember,  a 
grand  banquet  and  ball  was  given  it 
court  in  honour  of  her  nnptialB ;  it  was 
the  Queen's  birthday,  and  on  that  so- 
oount  the  entertainment  was  unusaallT 
splendid.  The  bride  was  dressed  in  lici 
apparel  and  costly  jewels,  jojr  and  nurth 
reigned  around^  but  she  in  whose  hooov 
all  this  pomp  and  rejoicing  took  ^aes, 
was  sad  at  heart  and  ready  to  burst  with 
erief ;  the  whole  evening  her  uakiad 
husband  neither  ^ke  to  her  nor  paid 
her  the  least  attention.  She  expected^ 
should  have  to  leave  all  that  was  moit 
dear  to  her  on  the  morrow,  and  emhaik 
with  him  for  Holland;  whOat,  to  eoai- 
plcte  her  nusery,  she  was  not  permitted 
to  see  her  daneerously-ill  sister  Anae, 
whom  fear  taught  her  to  believe  she  wai 
doomed  never  agaiA  to  behold  on  this 
side  of  the  grave.  However,  on  the  next 
day  an  easterly  wind  set  in,  and  detaued 
the  royal  travellers  till  tiie  morning  of 
the  nmeteenth  of  Kovember,  when  a 
favourable  westerly  breeze  sprang  w^ 
and  as  the  tide  served,  the  weeping 
Princess  entered  the  roysd  bu^  H 
Whitehall  stairs,  and,  accompanied  by 
her  husband,  her  father,  and  ner  und^ 
and  many  of  the  nobility,  proeeeded 
down  the  Thames  to  Erith,  where  ska 
bade  them  a  most  affecting  forewell,  sad 
shortly  afterwards  embarked  with  her 
husband  and  retinue,  and  sailed  dowB 
the  river  as  far  as  Sheemess ;  when  a 
contrary  wind  detained  tiie  fleet  ftr 
nearly  forty  hours,  a  circumstanee  of 
whicu  the  crafty  Prince  of  Orange  took 
advantage  by  a  dexterous  mancBavre  to 
damage  the  reputation  of  the  Duke  his 
uncle,  and  increase  his  own  pqpulari^ 
with  the  English  people.  He  landed 
with  his  bnde  and  four  attendanCii 
crossed  over  to  Canterbury,  and  repair- 
ing to  an  inn  there,  gave  out  that  the 
King  and  the  Duke  of  York  had,  frea 
sheer  jealousy,  lest  they  should  hafS 
been  invited  dj^  the  Lord  Mayor  to  a 
civic  feast,  unkindly  hurried  them  oift 
of  London  in  a  destitute  condition.    Ei 
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t  Itifl  fiiToorite,  Bentinok,  to  tpplv  to 
tiie  corponition  of  Conterlraiy  for  a  loan 
of  money ;  bat,  as  the  case  was  an  ygly 
ono,  the  mayor  and  his  brethren,  upon 
Butmre  eonsideration,  refosed  the  re- 
qoest  Howerer,  Jir,  Tillotson,  who 
Mppened  to  be  present,  hastened  home 
immediately,  eoUected  together  what 
plato  and  money  he  had  at  command, 
Mid,  carried  them  to  the  inn,  and  pre- 
■ented  them  to  Bentinck  for  the  service 
ti  their  Hii^haesses.  The  present  was 
■eeepted  with  grateful  acknowled^- 
metktMf  the  doctor  was  permitted  to  kiss 
tiia  lumd  of  the  Princess,  and  thus  many 
•f  the  nobilib^  and  gentry  of  Canterbury 
were  indncea  to  belie?e  that  the  King 
toad  the  Duke  of  York  had,  in  a  fit  of 
iealonsy,  packed  off  the  Prince  and 
Frinoess  of  Orange  in  a  state  of  deplo- 
nble  destitution,  whereas  the  very  re- 
vane  was  the  foct  Mary  and  her 
husband,  as  previously  stated,  had  al- 
xeadyattended  the  civic  feast  in  London, 
and  William,  so  &r  from  being  in  a 
■tate  of  abject  p^overty,  had,  on  quitting 
Whitehall,  received  the  first  instalment 
of  the  £40,000,  the  marria^  portion  of 
his  bride.  *'  In  this  his  object  to  obtain 
paitiaans,  the  wily  Prince,''  remarks  a 
0ontemporary,  "at  least  partially  suc- 
«8eded.  By  this  accident,  the  kind- 
hearted  Tillotson  began  that  acouaiut- 
snee  and  correspondence  with  the  Prince 
■ad  Princess  m  Orange  as  afterwards 
■dnmoed  him  to  the  archbishopric." 

The  Princess  Mair  proceeded  with 
her  royal  had:  from  Canterbury  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  November,  embarked 
Am  next  day  at  Margate,  and  after  a 
rtormy  passage,  land^  at  the  Dutch 
town  of  Tethude,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  Honnslardyke  palace.  On  the  four- 
teenth of  December,  she  and  her  hus- 
band made  their  public  entry  into  the 
Hagne  with  all  conceivable  pomp  and 
splmidonr.  The  bridge  of  the  Hague  was 
tastefally  decorated  with  fiowt;rs  and 
evergreens,  beneath  which  was  a  lauda- 
tory inscription  in  Latin. 

The  roul  through  which  they  passed 
was  lined  by  several  companies  of  the 
boighers  in  arms.  Four-and-twenty 
viigins  walked  in  procession  on  each  side 


of  their  Highnessci^  carria^  chaunt- 
in^;  joyous  songs,  and  strewing  the  way 
with  herbs  and  fiowers;  and  at  the 
town-house,  and  in  the  Hoontraet,  they 
passed  under  triumphal  arenas  adorned 
with  the  arms  of  their  Highnesses,  and 
other  appropriate  and  elegant  derices. 
In  the  evening  a  grand  exhibition  of 
fireworks  took  place,  and  the  next  day 
William  and  his  bride  received  the  com- 

1>liment8  and  con^tulations  of  the 
eading  Dutch  nobility. 

The  Princess  ¥ras  attended  to  HoUand 
by  Lady  Inchiquin — Mary  Yilliers — 
and  by  Elizabeth  and  Anne  Yilliers. 
The  two  latter  sisters  won  the  heart  of 
William  of  Orange,  and  to  the  disg^race 
of  him  and  themselves,  and  to  the  sorrow 
of  Mary  of  Oran^,  prostituted  their 
charms  to  his  passion  shortly  after  their 
arrival  at  the  Hague.  Louis  XIV.  took 
umbrage  at  this  marriage.  The  Duke 
of  York,  he  said,  had  given  his  daughter 
to  the  mortal  enemy  of  France.  The 
fault,  however,  did  not  lay  with  the 
Duke,  but  with  his  brother.  King  Charles, 
who,  when  reminded  by  one  of  York's 
friends  that  he  had  promised  never  to 
give  the  Princess  Mary  in  marriage 
without  the  approbation  and  consent  of 
her  father,  exclaimed,  *'  So  I  did,  man ; 
but,  odds  fish !  James  mutt  consent  to 
this." 

At  the  commencement  of  1678, 
Dr.  Hooper  was  appointed  almoner  to 
the  Princess  of  Orange.  On  reaching 
Holland,  he  had  a  chapel  fitted  up  for 
her  use,  and  he  paid  great  attention  to 
her  spiritual  wants,  and  prevailed  upon 
her  to  attend  divine  worship  twice  a 
day ;  but  he  could  not  induce  her  to  sup- 
press that  passion  for  gambling  which 
she  indulged  to  the  last  years  of  her 
existence. 

It  was  long  before  Mary  became  re- 
conciled to  her  changed  destiny ;  and  she 
had  been  in  Holland  but  a  short  while, 
when  distress  of  mind,  occasioned  by 
the  conjugal  infidelity  and  harshness  of 
her  husband,  combined  with  change  of 
climate,  brought  on  a  severe  attack  of 
bilious  fever,  which,  after  its  more  dan- 
gerous symptoms  had  passed  away, 
changed  into  a  slow  intermittent,  whiim 
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km^  loi^  ipon  her,  and,  in  conjonctioii 
with  a  mitearriage  that  she  had  in  April, 
brought  her  to  the  yerge  of  the  grave. 
To  cheer  her  drooping  spirits  (she  had 
again  proved  enceinte),  tier  father,  the 
Dake  of  York,  resolved  to  send  his 
dnchess,  Maria  Beatrix,  and  the  Princess 
Anne,  who  had  quite  recovered  from  the 
small-pox,  on  an  incognito  yisit  to  her. 
This  he  announced  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  a  letter  dated  September  the 
twenty-scTenth,  1678,  in  which  he  sajs, 
"  The  duchess  and  mj  daughter  Anne 
intend  to  make  your  wife  a  visit  very  in- 
cognito, and  have  yet  said  nothing  of  it 
to  anybody  here  but  His  Majesty,  whose 
leave  they  asked,  and  will  not  mention 
it  till  the  post  be  grone  ♦  ♦  ♦  They 
intend  to  set  out  from  hence  on  Tuesday 
next,  if  the  wind  be  fair;  they  bid  me 
tell  you  tbey  desire  to  be  very  incognito, 
and  they  have  Lord  Ossory  for  their 
escort.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  by  the 
last  letters  that  my  cutughtcr  continued 
so  well,  and  I  hope  now  she  will  go  out 
her  full  time.  I  have  written  to  her  to 
be  very  careful  of  herself,  and  that  she 
would  do  well  not  to  stand  too  long,  for 
that  is  very  ill  for  a  young  woman  in 
her  state." 

On  the  first  of  October,  Maria 
Beatrix  and  the  Princess  Anne  set 
out  for  the  Hague,  where  they  arrived 
in  safety  a  few  days  afterwards,  and 
were  received  with  marked  distinction 
and  good  will  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  with  rapturous  joy  by  Mary,  whose 
transports  on  again  beholding  that  sister 
whose  life  she  had  despaired  of  when 
she  quitted  England,  amounted,  it  is 
said,  almost  to  madness. 

The  Princess  of  Orange  had  enjoyed 
the  company  of  her  step-mother  and  her 
sister  but  a  lew  days,  when  they  bade  her 
adieu  and  returned  to  England.  In 
the  sprin?  of  the  next  year,  1679,  her 
father,  who  was  banished  for  a  time 
on  account  of  his  religion,  visited  the 
Hague;  an  event  which  afforded  her 
infinite  pleasure,  as  she  had  not  yet 
learned  to  dishonour  and  persecute  one 
of  the  best  of  parents.  The  Duke  of 
York  reached  the  Hague  in  March. 
Mary  was  still  suffering  from  the  inter- 


mittent ftfnv.  In  April  he  inota  te 
Lawrence  Hyde,  *'  My  daughter's  agO0 
fit  continues  still ;  her  eleventh  fit  is  now 
upon  her ;  but  as  the  cold  fit  is  not  so 
long  as  usual,  I  have  hopes  it  is  going 
off."  To  the  Prinee  of  Oinnge  ke  wrote, 
**  Thank  God,  my  daughter  has  miaed 
her  ague ;  I  trust  she  will  have  no  moie 
attacks,  now  that  the  warm  weatiisr  ii 
setin.  e  e  e  I  hope  that  her  ionr^ 
ney  to  Dieren  will  completely  cure  her." 
This  Dieren  was  one  of  the  Prinee  of 
Orange's  rural  palaces,  and  thither  tht 
Prince,  the  Princess,  and  their  court  re- 
moved, lite  change  effected  a  marked 
improvement  in  Mary's  health,  and  a 
short  visit  to  the  baths  at  Aix-la-Oba- 
pelle  completely  restored  her  to  con- 
valescence. 

The  Duke  of  Toik,  during  his  eiik 
in  Brussels,  had  prevailed  upon  Charies 
IL  to  send  to  him  his  daughters  Anne 
and  Isabella ;  and  when  he  again  visited 
the  Hague,  in  September  1679,  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  Duchess  and  these 
Princesses.  The  greatest  harmony  et- 
isted  amongst  the  Suuily  of  the  Duke  <rf 
York  at  this  period ;  and  on  the  Duke  and 
his  family  returning  to  Brussels,  Mary 
parted  from  them  in  tears.  This  was  the 
last  time  she  saw  her  father.  But  as  yet 
she  loved  him ;  and  although  her  hus- 
band was  secretly  plotting  vrith  Boaiell, 
Sunderland,  Sidney,  Oates,  and  their 
faction,  to  deprive  him  of  his  succession 
to  the  crown,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  she  was  not  made  acquainted 
with  their  intrigues  till  some  tiae 
afterwards. 

At  this  period,  the  evil  conduct  and 
overwhelming  influence  of  Mary's  naidi 
of  honour  were  a  ceaseless  cause  of  trou- 
ble and  annoyance  to  her,  but  of  great 
gratification  to  her  husband.  They  gave 
dinner  parties  and  other  entertainmenti 
to  the  foreign  ministers,  who,  be  it  ob- 
served, were  sent,  not  to  William  of 
Orange,  but  to  the  States  of  Holland; 
and  artfully  drew  from  them  intelligence 
of  their  intended  proceedings  with  the 
States,  and  imparted  the  same  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  At  the  head  of  this 
clique  was  Elizabeth  Yilliers,  the  ae- 
knowledged  leman  of  Prince  Wil]iaa» 
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•lid  next  tu  lier  in  autborifjr  stood  Anne 
"^^llien,  who  about  this  time  became  the 
wife  of  the  Prince's  faTonrite  minister, 
Bentinck,  but  who  withal,  if  reports  are  to 
be  accredited,  still  continued  to  walk  in 
fhesame  in&mous  path  as  her  sister  Eli« 
nibeth ;  eircnmstances  which  rendered 
Mary's  position  truly  commiserable,  es- 
pecially as  both  thesebad,  bold  ladies  were 
the  daughters  of  her  goyemess,  and  some 
yeaxB  omer  than  herself. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  althoagh  pro- 
ftaung  to  be  a  Protestant,  was  at  heart 
•n  enemy  to  the  Church  of  £ngland ;  and 
Mary's  almoner,  Dr.  Hooper,  unable  to 
hmget  bear  his  boorish  insults,  at  length 
rengned  his  appointment  in  disgust,  and 
wia  sncceedeo,  in  1679,  by  the  high- 
minded  and  conscientious  Dr.  Ken. 
On  reaching  the  Hague,  Ken  preyailed 
vpon  the  Princess  of  Orange,  who  had 
been  induced  by  her  husband  to  attend 
tile  worship  of  the  Brownists,  to  remain 
Arm  to  the  fsiith  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; and  shortly  afterwards,  he  gave 
Aortal  offence  to  Prince  William,  by 
the  part  he  took  in  the  marriage  of  Mary 
Worth,  one  of  the  Princess's  maids  of 
honour,  to  William's  near  kinsman  and 
Ikyonrite,  Count  Zulcstein.  The  Count 
had  mined  the  reputation  of  Miss  Worth, 
promised  to  marry  her,  and  then,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  re- 
fused to  fulfil  his  promise.  The  Princess 
hud  the  case  before  Dr.  Ken,  and  he, 
worthy  man,  sought  a  personal  inter- 
yiew  with  Zulestein,  and  preyailed 
on  him  to  make  the  unfortunate  girl  his 
wife.  Accordingly,  one  morning,  whilst 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  gone  on  busi- 
ness to  Amsterdam,  the  Princess  called 
the  parties  together,  and  Ken  united 
the  nail  loyers  in  the  holy  bonds  of 
matrimony  in  her  chapel.  When  the 
Frinee  returned,  and  found  that  the  mar- 


riage had  been  consummated,  ho  raged 
ana  stormed  at  the  Princess  Mary,  and 
yeheraently  reproached  Ken,  who  an- 
swered by  begging  permission  to  return 
to  England.  But  Mary  entertained  pro- 
found respect  for  her  pastor,  and  with 
tears  of  sincerity  implored  him  not  to 
forsake  her ;  and  at  last,  William,  fearing 
that  his  interests  in  England  would  be 
injured  by  his  conduct,  begged  Ken  to 
remain  with  the  Princess  for  another 
twelve  months.  The  prelate  complied 
with  reluctance,  for  he  was  disgusted  at 
the  brutality  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  a 
husband.  On  the  twenty-first  of  March, 
1680,  Sidney  entered  in  his  journal, 
*'  Dr.  Ken  is  yery  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange ;  he  thinks  he  is 
not  kind  to  his  wife,  and  he  is  deter* 
mined  to  speak  to  him  about  it,  eyen  if 
he  turns  him  out  of  doors."  A  few  weeks 
afterwards,  Sidney  wrote,  "  Sir  Gabriel 
Sylvius  and  Dr.  Ken  are  both  here, 
and  both  complain  much  of  the  Prince, 
especially  of  his  usage  to  his  wife;  they 
think  she  is  aware  of  it,  and  that 
it  doth  greatly  contribute  to  her  ill- 
ness ;  they  urge  strongly  her  going  to 
England,  but  they  think  he  wiH  never 
consent." 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Princess 
Mary,  fond  as  she  was  of  Sunday 
card-playing,  denied  herself  the  gratifi- 
cation of  a  terrible  but  exciting  sight, 
rather  than  break  the  Sabbath-day. 
One  Saturday  evening,  a  vessel  was 
stranded  near  the  Hague,  which  multi- 
tudes went  to  see,  and  which  she  also 
wished  to  have  seen.  But  to  some  who 
solicited  her  to  go,  she  said  she  thought 
it  too  late  that  night,  and  she  supposed 
it  would  be  shivered  to  pieces  by  Monday 
morning.  "Yet  I  am  resolved,"  she 
added,  '*  not  to  give  so  ill  an  example  as 
to  see  it  on  the  Lord's  day." 


CHAPTER    II. 

Mmy  rendered  subservient  to  her  husband's  will — Her  feelings  outraged  by  William 
'^Dr,  Ken  is  succeeded  by  Br,  Covell  as  her  almoner — Her  coquetry  with  Mon* 
tsmUh — Her  fatJter's  accession  produces  a  marked  change  at  the  Orange  couri^ 
She  negUeU  the  Church  of  England  worship  at  the  instigation  of  her  husband^* 
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Dr.  Omfft  Utter  AUOing  her  AtuiatuTi  tnOaUiy,  inUrerptti  fy  WOimi 
irAo  dimiiita  tht  Lodor,  Miu  Trdavmej/,  and  cthertof  Mary'i  lnitfiiend^~ 
Burtutat  tin  Htftte— Mary  oitaita  *  body-gtiard for  Jier  ktaband—UnanmJm 
rforti  lo  uuirp  tkt  throHi  of  her  ialhtr,  Jatita  II. — Inlriguct  Kith  iht  Onmg* 
faction  m  England  i  and  leith  her  liiter  Anne-^ Hypocritical  eorrapottdiKM 
icith  her  father  and  itepmtilher — Fromita  to  Wiiiiam  her  regnal  autherilf— 

Wiliiam  em6arii  far  England— Mary  at  tki  ^i^Mi  prag*  for  hit  tafitf  md 
lutxei—  WxUiam'i  txpedition — Marg  landi  in   &tgland—Ber  tttj/Uial  gkt  «t 

Whitehall— Fnelaitned  joint  Sovereign  iciti  her  hiai»nd—£x}>eli  the  JUdlin 
froa  tht  Chapil-Sogal—Irrtvtrenei  of  William— Bumit  tlevtUtd  to  tie  m  if 
Salitiurjf—Xttyiinm, 

dinnei-table  the  rsAued  to  partake  of  * 
■ingle  digh.  In  tbe  BTening  be  fortludt 
outraged  her  feelings,  ij  ooropclliiur  Ixt 
to  accompany  him  Co  tbe  play,  tram 
this  time  we  heat  no  moie  of  Ilia  fllnl 
ftBectiao  of  Hery.  Henoefortb  >be  tnt 
secret!;,  and  then  openly,  lupported  bet 
hiubeud'a  purpose  of  graniiiig  it  tb« 
crovn  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  pngndiea 
of  her  oim  father,  the  Duke  oF  Yoifc. 
When  Ibe  Duke  wh  restored  ts  hil 
place  in  the  lucceuion,  and  reealbd  il 
the  autumn  of  1B70,  Honmoatb,  «b>a( 
the  aame  time  was  lent  into  exile,  «M 
recetTed  at  the  Haf(ue  with  the  natt 
marked  favour  and  attention  by  tbi 
Prince  of  Orange.  Tbe  Prince  inTitel 
him  to  hunt  at  I'ieren,  and  permitted, 
nay,  encouraged  Uaiy  to  dauce,  dine,  pr»> 
menade.andeven  coquet  with  him, and  ts- 
ceive  and  comitenanoe  hia  taistreia,!^ 
Harriet  WenCworth,  only  daughter  aM 
heireue  of  the  Eail  of  Cleieland.  TbeM 
proceedinga  pioduced  a  letter  of  nmoo- 
■trance  from  the  I)uke  of  York  to  lb* 
FiincesB,  who  on  reading  it  bnrstiBlv 
tean,  and  exclaimed,  "Alas!  what  eaa 
I  di)  i  the  Prince  i«  my  master,  and  wiS 
be  obeyed."  UowoTer,  there  ii  num 
for  suspecting  that  Uarr  really  « 
tained  a  tender  ^encbaat  for  Moami 
and  granted   him   improper    libeitiei> 


i  stroint  and  seclusion 

I   bordering    on   cap- 

>   tirity.    It  was  du- 

Ting  this  period""'' 

ffUliam    

in  breaking  down  her  apirit, 


bet  eubiervient  to  bis  own  ambitious 
will.  He  Eurrounded  her  with  spies 
•nd  malicioUB  rivals,  terrified  her  by 
mcnacei  and  authoritative  commands. 

ereccuted  her  for  her  filial  regard 
her  father,  who,  he  assured  het,  was 
'  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge 
ODcoctors  and  abettors  of  that 
IB  bngbcar,  the  Popish  Plot, . 


guilty 


Xen,  who  found  he  could  no  lang< 
of  service  to  the  persecuted  Piincev, 
returned  to  England,  and  the  ecce  ' 
Dr.  Covell  accepted  the  appointme 
bead  of  the  Cbunh  of  England  chapel 
at  tbe  Hague. 
The  lust  time  that  Hary  expressed 

Eugnance  at  any  outrage  or  insult  offered 
y  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  her  family, 
was  on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1685. 
On  that  day,  which  bdng  tbe  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  her  grandfather, 
Charles  I.,  was  usually  kept  by  her 
family  with  great  solemnity;  she  had 
assumed  the  garb  of  mourning,  and  was 
titling  alone  in  her  chamber,  with  tbe 
view  of  pasting  the  whole  day  in  pra] 
and  fasting,  when  William  entered  a 
ly  bade  her  doff  her  weeds  and  robe 


»  was  obliged  to  obey ;  but  a 


and  contented,  and  n 


1  bapM 


>  oF  the  death  of  Charles  IL, 


Monmoatb,  aftor  holding  •  Jo 
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nta  cnDfetenM  with  Prince  William 
till  midaight,  secretly  departed  fram 
tta  Hag«e  befote  ths  di«n  of  tiui  M- 
lowiag  momiDr.  Afewdayi  Bficrmrdi, 
tb»  Rinca  took  in  (freetianite  letter 
wUA  Kiag  J>ni«  hid  unC  to  Mary, 
UttoOBonr  bi>  MceMion,  end  read  it  lo 
the  UMDiHcd  States,  as  if  it  had  been 
MDt  to  hinudf.  At  the  aame  time  he 
wrote  to  Jamea  en  hnmU 
U  paat  conduct,  and  promi 

off  all  0(HniIIini«Uon  with  muamuuia, 

■kd  be  to  him  (Jamo)  a  trne,  faithful, 
md  naloai  aon-in-Uw,  to  the  taat  breath 
tl  bia  life  ;  apalonea  and  protcitationa 
which  Juwa  had  Uia  wealcneia  to  accept 


Siac*  th*. 


aniral  of  Dr.  CoTell,  Muj 
■an  anin  SMflected  the  worship  of  the 
Glhnn£  of  &gUnd  for  that  of  the 
BnnrBiiti;  and  Covdl,  bf  urrin^  her 
to  nrnaiii  BtMdf  to  the  bith  in  which 
Ab  had  been  bsptiied,  had  given  great 
oflten  la  the  Prwee  of  Orange,  who,  at 
thii  period,  ancceeded  in  intercepting 
the  mbioiiied  letter,  which  Covell  had 
0  Hr.  Slieltoit,  the  ambaaaa- 


detuliiig  the  nrtienlan  of  the  diacoreij, 
a»ddeaoBBoitigCoTellaa  afreotknaie, 
a>d  IB  ■nbithfal  eerTant  to  the  ftiueeaa 
dfOnnge. 

•■  IMeren,  Ottobar  0,  isas. 
"  ToBT  hoBonr  ma  j  be  aatoniahed  at 
tte  Bawi,  but  it  ia  too  true  that  the 
Haeeaa'a  heart  ii  like  to  break,  and  yet 
Ac  arm  d»,  with  Hiitrca  Jeaaon 
lad  Madam  Znleslein,  ooantatrcita  the 
gnatcat  jo;,  and  looka  npon  u>  ai  dorgcd 
m  WMj  be.  We  dare  no  mare  apeak  lo 
her.  The  Prince  hath  infailibiy  made 
her  hi*  ahaolale  alavc,  and  there  ii  bd 
Md  <rf  it.  I  wiah  to  God  I  could  aee 
tte  Kin^  giro  you  aome  good  thing  for 
yoDT  life,  beyond  the  power  of  rcTocs- 
lion,  aa  I  fear  the  Pnnce  will  for  eier 
nle  the  roaat-f  •  •  ■  Hut  I  won- 
der what  maliea  tbe  Prince  to  cold  to 
von.  Nona  bnt  infamaui  people  must 
expect  any  tolerable  luags  here.  ■  ■ 
*  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  behaTioor  of 
w  of  bcsTltf .  the : 


would  yuu  (ay  if  the  Priacraa  ahould 
take  her  Into  the  chapel,  or  in  time  into 
the  bed-chamber  i  1  cannot  bncy  ths 
Villiers'  aistera  will  long  agree,  ■  • 
*  The  Princesa  ii  juat  now  j  unkcting 
with  Madam  Benlinck  and  Mrs.  Jeaion, 
in  Madam  Znleatein'a  chamber." 

The  Prince  of  Orange  on  obtaining 
poaaosaion  of  this  letter,  which  tndy  de- 
picta  tbe  sl&iery  to  which  Hary  waa 
reduced  by  her  stem  huaband  and  his 
favourite,  Elisabeth  VilUera,  dismiiaed 
Dr.  Covell  without  ceremony ;  and  under 


that  Uiaa  Trelawney,  Mary'* 

[Uched  plaT-fcUow,  Hr>.  Lang- 

foid,  her  Durae,  and  Mi.  Idugford,  one 


her  chaplains,  had  been  leagued  with 
him,  discharged  them  from  the  aervioe  of 
the  Princesa  without  warning  or  com- 
moncivility.  UarywaaejcatlydiBCrcescd 
at  their  departure,  but  the  cold,  calculat- 
ing PiincG,  unmoved  by  her  tears  and 
entreaties,  sternly  bode  her  retire  to  her 
chamber  if  she  muat  weep  her  eyes  out, 
and  not  show  to  the  world  what  a  wetjt, 


Ab  Covell't  IctCei 
envoy,  Skclton,  the  Prince  of  Orange  de- 
manded hia  lemoTali  but  Jamts  refuaed 
to  comply,  and  Skelton  lemained,  and 
from  time  to  time  faithfully  informed  bia 
master  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Prince; 
information  to  which  James,  unfortu- 
nately for  himself,  turned  "  a  deaf  ear." 
"I  cannot,"  eaidthe  too  confiding  King, 
"  suspect  tbe  bith  of  a  aon  and  lunghler 
who  are  writing  me  afiectionate  and 
confidential  tcttera  by  every  post" 

The  Prince  of  Orange  bad  hitherto 
been  without  a  body-guard ;  in  the  spring 
ori68S,thocDnjugaIcarcof  thoPnnccss 
obtained  for  him  this  important  adjunct 
of  royalty,  an  cvont  said  Co  bavo  been 
brought  about  hy  the  n^aeit^  of  l>r. 
Burnet,  who  having  just  amvcd  in 
Holland,  hflatcncd  to  the  presence  of 
Mary,  and  informed  her  that  he  had 
diicovcred  a  homblo  plot  against  the 
liberty,  or  perhaps  the  life  ol  her  hus- 
band ;  which  BO  alarmed  her,  that  ah* 
t  KmtberiDD  VlUlsra  had  liUlf  urivgd  at 
the  OrmnRs  coun,  udiiiur[«l  Ui«n  the  Hai- 
qaladB  I'uliaari. 
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applied  to  the  States,  aod  obtained  from 
tuem  the  appointment  of  a  body-guard 
for  the  l^rince,  which  he  erer  afterwards 
retained.  From  this  time  Burnet's  in-  : 
fluence  at  the  court  of  Orange  became 
considerable ;  an  influence  so  displeasing 
to  King  James,  that  he  wrote  to  Mary, 
"  Burnet  is  a  flatterer,  a  dangerous  man, 
an  ill  man,  a  man  not  to  be  trusted. 
His  conversation  is  pleasant,  his  genius 
great,  but  he  wants  honesty,  moral 
worth,  and  a  high  principle."  Mary, 
however,  thought  otherwise,  and  she 
listened  with  pleasure  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  great  polemic  and  political 
controvertist,  who  had  been  especially 
commissioned  to  expound  to  her  the  in- 
trigues by  which  the  Orange  faction  in 
England  were  working  the  deposition 
of  her  father,  James  IL,  in  the  hope  of 
placing  her  and  her  husband  on  the 
throne  of  that  unfortunate  monarch. 
**  She  knew  but  little  of  our  aff'uii-s," 
remarks  Burnet,  in  his  History  of  His 
Own  Times,  *'  till  I  was  admitted  to  wait 
upon  her,  and  I  began  to  lay  before  her 
the  state  of  our  court,  and  tne  intrigues 
in  it  ever  sincc>]the  Restoration,  which 
she  received  with  great  satisfaction  and 
true  judgment  and  good  sense  in  all  the 
reflections  she  made.*' 

In  1687,  James's  cabinet  minister, 
Sunderland,  whilst  pretending  to  be  a 
convert  to  the  faith  of  Rome,  and  a  true 
and  loyul  servant  to  his  master,  was 
secretly  promoting  the  cause  of  the 
Prince  and  l^incess  of  Orange.  In  a 
letter,  the  joint  composition  of  himself 
and  his  wife,  and  addressed  to  Mary 
and  her  aspiring  husband,  the  Prince, 
occur  the  subjoined  passages,  illus- 
trative of  the  intriguing  correspon- 
dence which  Mary  at  this  time  com- 
menced, and  afterwards  so  largely  carried 
on  with  almost  all  her  father's  personal 
or  political  enemies. 

"Some  papists  the  other  day  said 
that  my  Lord  Sundenand  did  not  dance 
in  a  net,  for  thev  very  well  knew  that, 
however,  he  made  King  James  believe 
there  were  dispensations  from  Holland 
as  well  as  from  Rome ;  and  that  they 
were  sure  I  held  a  correspondence  with 
the  Princess  of  Orange.     This  happened 


the  day  I  first  heard  of  the  propositioni 
respecting  the  Test  Act,  which  made  me 
defer  sending  till  the  King  had  spoken 
to  me  of  it,  which  he  has  done.  And 
as  I  could  verr  tmly,  so  did  I  assure  hii 
Majesty  that  1  never  had  the  honour  to 
have  any  commerce  with  the  PrioeM 
of  Orange,  but  about  treacle-water  or 
work,  or  some  snch  slight  thing.  I  did 
also  assure  his  Majesty  that  if  there  fafd 
been  any  commerce,  I  should  never  bt 
ashamed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  proud  to 
own  it,  seeing  he  most  be  sure  that  the 
Princess  could  neyer  be  capable  of  any- 
thing with  anybody  to  his  disservice; 
♦  ♦  ♦  If  by  the  bearer  your  High- 
ness will  be  pleased  to  let  me  know  ny 
letter  came  safe  to  yon,  I  shall  be  veiy 
happy.  A.  Sundbuulnd." 

About  this  time,  Mary  carried  on  a 
more  than  merely  complimentary  corre- 
spondence with  Lady  Kussell ;  and  she 
also  addressed  a  kindly  worded  letter  to 
Archhishoj)  Sancroft,  in  the  hope  cf 
winning  him'  over  to  tlie  Orange  inte- 
rest. The  worthy  primate  prepared  an 
answer  breathing  regret  at  the  eession 
of  James  II.  from  the  Church  of  £v- 
land,  but  this  on  consideration  he  wiu- 
held,  and  merely  acknowledged  the 
compliment  in  a  short  polite  note.  In 
December,  Mary  received  from  her 
father  a  long  letter,  written  with  hii 
own  hand,  containing  the  motives  of  his 
conversion  to  Popery.  She  answered  it 
in  an  equally  long  epistle,  which  Dr: 
Stanley,  who  was  then  her  idmoner, 
highly  commended,  and,  to  flatter  her 
vanity,  sent  to  the  primate  Sancroft; 
with  a  request  that  he  (Sancroft)  wooU 
favourably  notice  it,  adding,  «*  If  yon  do 
this,  and  send  it  secretly  through  Dr. 
Tennison,  to  her  Royal  Higfaneae,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  very  acceptable  to  her.*^ 
But  as  Sancroft  was  not  disposed  to  ea- 
courage  a  daughter  to  mate  a  puUie 
parade  of  the  errors  of  her  father,  evei 
though  she  mi^ht  have  truth  on  her 
side,  he  resolved  not  to  gratify  Mary's 
unfilial  ambition,  and  passed  the  matter 
over  in  silence. 

At  the  close  of  1687,  it  became  knowa 
that  James's  consort,  Maria  Beatrix, 
was  enceinte.    This  gave  fresh  impetiv 
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fb  the  Orange  faction  in  Enelaiid,  whose 
aeaet  correspondenoe  with  William  and 
Marj  beoune  every  day  more  spirited,  and 
more  decidedly  revolutionary.  Almost 
every  one  of  J^g  James's  courtiers  and 
Attendants  were  enleagued  with  Mary 
and  her  husband,  and  treacherously 
^kitting  the  ruin  of  their  royal  master. 
The  Princess  Anne  had  become  the  wife 
of  Prince  George  of  Denmark  in  July, 
1683,  and  she  and  the  premier,  Sunder- 
land, were  at  once  the  most  active  and 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Oranj^e  faction. 
In  allusion  to  the  expected  birth  of  an 
heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  Anne,  in 
a  letter  to  Mary,  remarked,  **  It  is  to  be 
feared  tiiat  Mansell  [King  James  II.] 
will  have  a  son.  *  *  *  As  to  Man- 
■ell's  wife,  she  looks  as  if  she  were  afraid 
oae  should  touch  her,  and  whenever  I 
have  happened  to  be  in  the  room  as  she 
has  been  undressing,  she  has  always  gone 
in  the  next  room  to  put  on  her  smock. 
These  things  give  me  so  much  cause  of 
■ospicion,  that  I  believe  when  she  is 
hrmight  to  bed  nobody  will  be  convinced 
'til  her  ehild,  except  it  prove  a  daughter." 
A  lew  days  afterwards,  Anne,  in  another 
letter,  assured  Mary  that  she  for  one 
ahonld  not  believe  the  expected  royal 
infant  to  be  the  Queen's  child,  if  it  proved 
a  aon.  She  happened  to  be  out  of  town 
when  the  Queen  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
which  took  place  June  the  tenth,  1688, 
and  wrote  to  her  sister  Mary  as  follows  : 
— ^^My  dear  sister  can't  imagine  the 
eoneera  and  vexation  I  have  been  in,  that 
I  should  be  so  unfortunate  to  be  out  of 
town  when  the  Queen  was  brought  to 
hed,  for  I  shall  never  now  be  satisfied 
whether  the  child  be  true  or  false.  It 
may  be  it  is  our  brother,  but  God  only 
knows,  for  she  never  took  care  to  satisfy 
the  world,  or  give  people  anv  demon- 
ftndon  of  it.  It  is  wondenul,  if  she 
had  really  been  with  child,  that  nobody 
was  suffered  to  feel  it  stir  but  Madame 
Masarine  and  Lady  Sunderland,  who  are 

r people  that  nobody  will  eive  credit  to." 
Mary's  answers  to  these  venomous 
les  have  not  been  found,  but  with 
possible  caution  and  sccresy  she 
anited  with  her  sister  Anne  in  spreading 
the  reports  that  he  was  a  supposititious 
ehild,  although  there  is  too  much  reason 


for  believing  that  she  in  her  heart 
credited  his  identity. 

Meanwhile  Mary  was  greatly  embar- 
rassed and  annoyed  by  the  receipt  of 
friendly  epistles  from  her  father,  James 
II.  and  his  consort,  Maria  Beatrix.* 
Her  answers  are  not  forthcoming ;  but 
when  her  father,  on  learning  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  not  regularly  prayed 
for  in  her  Protestant  chapel  at  the 
Hague,  wrote  and  asked  her  to  explain 
if  cause  of  offence  had  been  given,  she 
answered — 

"Hague,  August  17, 1688. 

"  Sir, — Being  to  go  to  Loo  next  Thurs- 
day, if  it  please  God,  I  am  come  to  this 
?la£e  (Hague)  to  ^o  bake  at  night.  Last 
'hursday  I  received  your  Majesty's  of 
the  thirty-first  of  July,  by  which  1  see 
you  had  heard  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  no  more  prayed  for  in  my  chapel ; 
but  long  before  this  you  will  know  that  it 
had  onely  bin  sumetimes  forgot.  M.  d' Al- 
beville  can  assure  you  1  never  told  him 
it  was  forbid,  so  that  they  were  only  con- 
\ectureBm&deu^omtB beinsumetitnes  neg- 
lected ;  but  he  can  tell,  as  I  find  your  Ma- 
jesty already  knows,  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  prayed  for  here  long  before  it 
was  done  in  England.  This  excessive 
hot  weather  continues  longer  than  I  ever 
knew  it,  which  I  shall  find  sufficiently 
in  my  journey.  I  have  nothing  more 
to  add  at  present,  than  only  to  beg  your 
Majesty  to  believe,  wherever  I  am,  I 
shall  still  be  your  Majesty's  most  obe- 
dient daughter  and  servant, 

"  Maeib." 

llie  correspondence  between  James 
and  Marywas  constant  till  within  a  few 
days  of  William's  landing  in  England. 
Research  has  failed  to  bring  to  light 
the  letters  addressed  by  Mary  to  her 
father  at  this  period,  but  portions  of  the 
gentle,  reasonable,  affectionate  replies 
of  James  II.  are  still  extant 

These  epistles,  which  indeed  do  ho- 
nour to  the  heart  of  their  royal  author, 
if  they  touched  the  conscience,  produced 
no  perceptible  change  in  the  conduct  of 
Mary,  who,  at  the  close  of  September, 
and  to  deceive  her  father,  and  prevent 
Mm  from  discovering  the  design  of  her 

*  See  liemoirs  of  Maria  Beatrix, 
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bfulMiid  urared  Lim  that  the  aolc  ob- 
ject of  William's  Tisit  to  Minden,  was 
to  hasten  the  adTance  of  his  Germaii 
allies  to  (he  Rhine,  that  thej  might  be 
readj  to  oppose  the  French  army;  r 
deception  which  worked  so  admirablj, 
tliat  James  pat  no  faith  in  the  wamine 
of  ^)kelton,  his  ambassador,  who  had 
jost  retnmed  from  the  Hague,  refosed 
to  accept  the  offer  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
intercept  the  Dutch  armament  preparing 
to  inrade  Kngland,  under  an  impression 
that  Mary's  solemn  assurance  that  thnt 
armament  was  preparing  to  repel  the 
anticipated  attack  of  France  was  to  be 
relied  on ;  and  even  so  late  as  the  com- 
mencement of  October,  actually  offered 
the  Prince  of  Orange  tlie  assistance  of 
naval  and  military  forces. 

At  this  period  Burnet  did  his  patron 
a  Taluablc  serrice,  by  persuading  Mary 
that  the  law  of  England,  which  in  the 
event  of  her  succeeding  to  the  throne  of 
her  fatlier  would  place  the  whole  royal 

Eower  in  her  hands,  to  the  prejudice  of 
er  husband,  was  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  therefore  she  was  bound  in 
conscience  to  delegate  to  Willium  the 
sovereign  authority  the  moment  she 
herself  became  possessed  of  it  Im- 
pressed with  this  sentiment,  she  sent  for 
William,  who  that  day  was  hunting, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  expectant 
divine,  made  to  him  a  solemn  promise 
that  wliatevcr  authority  might  subse- 
quently devolve  on  her,  ne  should  always 
bear  the  rule ;  *'  slie  did  not  think,"  she 
said,  **that  Imsbands  should  ever  be 
ruled  by  their  wives,  but  whilst  she 
practised  one  command,  *  Wives,  be  obe- 
dient to  your  husbands  in  all  things/ 
she  deemed  it  but  just  that  he  should 
practise  the  other,  *  Husbands,  love  your 
wives.*  **  By  these  words,  she  alluded 
to  his  disgusting  intimacy  with  Eliza- 
beth Villiers ;  an  intimacy  which  doeply 
mortified  her,  and  laid  her  open  to  daily 
insults  and  wrongs  from  the  base  Eliza- 
beth, and  to  the  jeers  and  the  pity  of 
the  world  at  large. 

When  William  had  made  all  needful 
preparations  for  sailing  from  Helvoet- 
uays,  in  pursuit  of  the  English  crown, 
be,  in  solemn  tones,  delivered  to  the 
Btatei  the  mbjoined  ozatioiL:— 


I  "My  Lords, — I  am  going  to  tt« 
navy  to  embark.  I  hope  yoa  do  not 
take  it  ill  that  I  do  Bot  make  it  known 
to  yoa  all  where  I  am  going.  I  will 
assure  your  lordships,  that  what  I  an 
designing  is  for  the  good  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion  in  general,  and  of  yow 
I  States  in  particnuir,  as  is  not  unknown 
>  to  some  or  you.  I  will  either  sneoeed 
in  it,  or  spend  my  blood  to  the  last 
drop.  My  Lords,  your  trust  in  me  and 
kindness  to  me  at  this  time  is  unbounded ; 
if  I  live  and  make  it  not  the  bnsinesB  of 
my  life  to  make  your  lordships  suitable 
return  for  it,  may  God  Mast  all  my 
designs,  and  let  me  pass  for  the  moat 
ungrateful  wretch  that  ever  lived." 

His  tmstj  adherent,  the  aged  pei- 
sionaij,  Herr  Fagell,  to  whom  was 
committed  the  tau  of  answering,  mid 
in  reply— 

<<Sir,— My  Lords  the  States  an 
not  at  all  displeased  that  yon  conceal 
from  them  ycur  desi^  *,  they  do  repose 
an  entire  confidence  in  your  Highness's 
conduct,  zeal  to  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  affection  to  their  State,  otherwise 
they  would  never  have  given  you  the 
absolute  disposal  of  their  navy,  their 
armies,  and  their  money.  My  Lord, 
the  States  wish  you  all  the  success  in 
your  designs,  and  have  ordered  a  pnblie 
fast  and  prayers  to  God  for  your  sueeess 
through  all  your  dominions;  and  h^ 
of  your  Highness  not  to  venture  your 
life  and  person  unnecessarily ;  for  tiiongh 
tlieir  navy  and  tiieir  army  be  the  very 
sinews  of  their  State,  your  person  is 
more  considerable  to  them  than  both." 

At  these  words  the  old  man  burst  into 
tears,  and  every  one  present  was  deeply 
affected,  saving  the  Pnnce,  who  remained 
unmoved;  a  selfish  apathy,  which  his 
admiring  friends  mistook  for  firmnos 
and  magnanimity. 

**  The  fast  day,"  observes  the  leamtd 
Dr.  Lingard,  **  was  celebrated  at  tbs 
Hague  with  extraordinary  solemnity, 
and  the  service  of  three  long  sermons; 
separated  by  prayers  of  equal  dnratioa, 
was  protracted  from  ten  and  aphalf  is 
the  morning,  till  half-paat  seven  in  tU 
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evening.  Dnring  the  whole  time  the 
Princets  Mary  attended  at  the  great 
ehnrch,  and  bore  without  shrinkinz  the 
fate  of  an  immense  multitude.  Hers, 
indeed,  was  a  most  singular  situation. 
She  could  not  pray  for  the  success  of 
ber  hnsband,  without  praying  for  the 
dethronement  of  Iter  father.  But  what- 
crer  passed  within  her  breast,  whether 
the  looked  with  sorrow  on  the  calamities 
which  threatened  her  parent,  or  flattered 
her  own  yanity  with  the  near  prospect 
of  a  crown,  she  was  able  to  disguise  her 
Ibelin^  Mary  listened  to  the  preachers, 
and  joined  in  the  prayers  with  as  much 
apparent  tranquillity  as  if  she  had 
nothing  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  result." 

This  apathy,  however,  it  appears  was 
but  affected.  Eumet,  who  accompanied 
the  Prince  as  spiritual  director  of  tlic 
inrading  armament,  and  other  high 
witnesses,  assure  us  that  as  the  time  ap- 
proached for  her  husband*s  departure, 
■he  grew  hourly  more  thoughtful  and 
dejected. 

**  She  was  very  solemn  and  serious," 
remarks  this  celebrated  dirine,  **and 
prayed  very  earnestly  to  God  to  bless 
and  direct  us.  At  last,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  went  on  board,  and  we  all 
sailed  the  night  of  the  nineteenth  of 
October,  1688,  when  directly  a  great 
storm  arose,  and  many  ships  were,  at 
the  first  alarm,  belicyen  to  be  lost.  The 
Princess  of  Orange  behaved  herself  as 
her  friends  had  expected.  She  ordered 
prayers  four  times  a  day,  at  wliich  she 
herself  assisted  with  great  devotion." 

We  extract  thefollowingas  the  reasons 
which  led  to  the  revolution,  from  a  tract 
published  in  1698 :— ''TheEing  (James) 
eommitted  two  fatal  errors  in  his  politics. 
The  first  was  his  falling  out  with  his  old 
chronics  the  priests,  who  brought  him 
to  the  crown  in  spite  of  his  religion,  and 
would  have  supported  him  in  arbitrary 
government  to  the  utmost ;  nay,  popery 
(especially  the  worst  part  of  it,  viz.  the 
aomination  of  the  church)  was  not  so 
formidable  a  thing  to  them,  but  with  a 
little  cookery  it  might  have  been  rendered 
palatable.  But  he  had  priests  of  another 
sort  who  were  to  rise  upon  their  ruins ; 
and  he  thought  to  play  an  easier  game 
by  caressing  the  Dissenters,  imploying 


them,  and  giving  them  liberty  of  con- 
science :  which  kindness  looked  so  pre- 
posterous, that  the  wise  and  sober  men 
among  them  could  never  heartily  believe 
it,  and  when  the  Prince  of  Orange 
landed,  turned  against  him. 

*'  His  second  error  was  the  disobliging 
his  own  army,  by  bringing  over  regi- 
ments from  Ireland,  and  onlering  every 
company  to  take  in  so  many  Irish  pa- 
pists ;  by  wliich  they  plainly  saw  that 
he  was  reforming  his  army,  and  would 
cashire  them  all  as  fast  as  he  could  get 
papists  to  supply  their  room.  So  that 
he  violated  the  rights  of  the  people,  fell 
out  with  the  Church  of  England,  made 
uncertain  friends  of  the  Dissenters,  and 
disobliged  his  own  army;  by  which 
means  they  all  united  against  him,  and 
invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  assist 
them  :  which  invitation  he  accepted,  and 
landed  at  Torbay  the  fifth  of  November, 
1688,  publishing  a  declaration  which 
set  forth  all  the  oppressions  of  the  lost 
reign  (but  the  keeping  up  a  standing 
army),  declared  for  a  free  parliament,  in 
which  things  were  to  be  so  settled  that 
there  should  be  no  danger  of  fulling  again 
into  slavery,  and  promised  to  send  buck 
all  his  foreign  forces  as  soon  as  this  was 
done. 

"  "When  the  news  of  his  landing  was 
spread  through  England,  he  was  wel- 
comed by  the  universal  acclamations  of 
the  people.  He  had  the  hands,  the 
hearts,  and  the  prayers  of  all  honest 
men  in  the  nation  :  every  one  thought 
the  long-wished-for  time  of  their  de- 
liverance was  come.  King  James  was 
deserted  by  his  own  family,  his  court, 
and  his  army.  The  ground  he  stood 
upon  mouldred  under  him  ;  so  that  ho 
sent  his  Queen  and  foundling  to  France 
before  him,  and  himself  followed  soon 
after.  When  the  Prince  came  to  London, 
lie  disbanded  most  of  those  regiments 
that  were  raised  from  the  time  he  landed ; 
and  King  James's  army  that  were  dis- 
banded by  Feversham,  were  ordered  to 
repair  all  again  to  their  colours." 

The  following  is  from  the  declaration 
of  the  Prince  of  Oranee  alluded  to  above. 
**  We  are  confident  that  no  persons  can 
have  such  hard  thoughts  of  us,  as  to 
imagine  that  we  have  any  other  desigjp 
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in  this  andcrtaking,  than  to  prc'Care  a 
Ktik-mect  of  the  rdi^ijo.  and  of  the 
liberties  ^nd  properties  of  the  suijecis 
upon  60  sure  a  fuuniatit'^Q.  tfaa:  t':iere 
may  l<r  n>j d.  Dg*r of  the r.ai:(.'n» rtlaosinz 
into  the  like  mi$*.-ric-i  at  anv  tin:e  nvrt- 
arter.  And  as  the  forcts  wt-  n  jvc  broueht 
&l<'*n7  with  u«(,  arc  utterly  disprup^''rtioned 
to  that  Kicked  design  uf  i-*>!.qv<crxng  the 
nation,  if  we  wore  CdpuMv  i-t  iuttnuin? 
it ;  So  the  fTTvaX  numlx-rs  oi  the  principul 
nobility  and  gentrv,  that  are  nit-n  of 
eminent  quulity  and  c<t;it«.s.  and  persons 
of  known  integrity  and  zcaL  buth  for 
the  religion  and  goTernment  of  England; 
many  of  them  Ix-ing  ulso  distinguisiic-d 
by  their  constant  fidelity  to  the  crown, 
who  do  both  accompany  us  in  this  expe- 
dition, and  have  eamistly  solioiied  us  to 
it,  will  cover  us  from  all  such  niulicious 
insinuations.  For  it  is  not  to  he  imagined, 
that  either  those  that  have  invited  us. 
or  those  that  are  already  come  to  assist 
us,  can  join  in  a  wickctf  attempt  of  con- 
(^nest,  to  make  void  their  own  lawful 
titles  to  their  honours,  estates,  and  in- 
terests. We  do,  therefore,  invite  and 
require  all  persons  wlintsoever.  all  the 
Peers  of  the  realm,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, all  Lords  Lieutenants,  Deputy- 
Lieutenants,  and  all  gentlemen,  citizens, 
and  other  commons  of  all  ranks,  to  conic 
and  assist  us  in  order  to  the  executing 
of  this  our  design,  against  all  such  as 
shall  cndiavour  to  oppose  us,  that  so  we 
may  prevent  all  those  miseries  which  must 
needs  fall  upon  the  nation's  being  kept 
under  arbitrary  govcninitnt  and t«lavcr}' ; 
and  that  all  the  violences  and  disorders 
which  have  overturned  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  the  English  government,  may 
\Hi  fully  redressed  in  a  free  and  Icgtil 
parliament." 

As  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
writing  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  our  national  history,  we  subjoin  a  de- 
tail of  the  events  which  followed  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Prince  William,  taken  from 
a  curious  Tract  entitled  "  King  AVilliam 
and  Queen  Mary  Conquerors,"  and  which 
wai  ordered  by  the  Parliament  to  be 
burnt  bj  the  common  hangman. 

"  Novembtfir  the  twentieth,  there  hap- 
ponod  B  skirmish  at  Wincanton,  between 
«  detaohment  of  leventy  horse,  and  fifty 


'  dragoons  and  grenadiers,  oomnunded 
by  ^axsfi'.-ld :  and  about  thirty  of  the 
Piince  of  Orange's  men,  commanded  Inr 
one  Campbel :  where,  (saith  my  andior,} 
notwithstanding  the  great  ueqnalitT 
of  the  numbers,  the  latter  fought  witn 
that  desperate  bravery,  that  it  stmck  s 
terror  into  the  minds' of  the  army. 

"  At  Salisbury  the  King  was  deserted 
by  port  of  his  army,  (as  ne  had  been, 
>  before  his  leaving  tlie  Whitehall,  by  the 
Lord  Combury,  and  such  as  would  foDcnr 
him),  narticularly  bv  the  Duke  of  Graftoa, 
and  the    Lord  'CLurchill,  and,  either 
there  or  at  Andovcr,  by  Prince  Geons 
of  Denmark  himself:  'upon  which  the 
-  King  and  liis  armv  were  so  disheartened, 
,  that  upon  a  false  alarm  made,  either  with 
design  or  by  accident,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
\  of  XovemlK-r   they  left  Salisbury,  the 
I  army  retreating    to    Beading,  and  the 
King  to  Andover ;   and  on  the  twenty- 
sixth,  in  the   evening,  he  returned  to 
London. 

''  The  army  at  Reading,  upon  another 
f  dse  alarm,  on  the  eighth  of  December 
retired  in  great  haste  to  T  wiford  firi4ge ; 
and  endeavouring  to  regain  their  post, 
a  party  of  the  Prince's  men,  who  wen 
sent  for  by  the  inhabitants  of  Beading, 
upon  their  threatening  to  plunder  sira 
fire  the  town,  attacked  the  Irish  Dra- 
goons and  slew  fillty  of  them. 

**  The  King  being  returned  to  London, 
and  having  now  no  longer  any  confidence 
in  that  way  of  deciding  the  dispute  that 
he  himself  had  chosen,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  November,  in  a  privy  councd, 
ordered  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  issue  oat 
writs  for  the  sitting  of  a  Parliament  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  January  following. 
<«  But  the  reader  must  observe,  that 
this  was  not  done  untU  be  was  forced  to 
it ;  and  therefore,  the  Prince  was  nov 
no  longer  under  any  obligation  to  the 
Kin^,  of  standing  to  the  decision  of  a 
Purlmmcnt.  He  might,  had  he  pleased, 
without  any  injustice  witli  respect  to  hin, 
have  made  use  of  his  g^ood  fortune,  sad 
pursued  the  advantage  he  had  gained ; 
which  must,  in  all  likelihood,  have  ended 
in  victory ;  the  Earl  of  Feversham,  the 
King's  General,  not  having  with  him,st 
that  time,  above  four  thousand  men. 
*'  But  yet  such  was  his  modefalioi^ 
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Aat  rnxni  the  King's  sending  the  Lords 
Halliux  Nottingham,  and  Godolphin, 
to  trett  with  him,  and  to  adjust  preli- 
■iuaic*  to  the  holding  of  a  Parliament, 
he,  with  the  advice  of  tbc  lords  and 
gentlemen  of  his  party,  accc'ptcd  the 
motion,  ami*  as  things  then  stood,  rc- 
tomed  m  most  reasonable  answer.  The 
which  was  sent  to  the  Kin^  heforo  his 
flnt  attempt  to  withdraw  himself  out  of 
the  nation ;  and  yet  he  did  not  alter  his 
FMoIution  to  a  J  it :  it  was  sent  to  his 
Ifajesty  br  an  express,  and  yet  he  rc- 
■olTed  to  leaTC  the  town ;  and  ordered 
■11  those  writs  for  the  sitting  of  the  Par- 
fiunent,  that  were  not  sent  out,  to  be 
bonit ;  and  a  cayeat  to  he  entered  against 
the  making  use  of  those  that  were. 

'*  And  at  the  same  time,  he  sent  orders 
to  the  Earl  of  FoTersham  to  disband  tlio 
army,  and  dismiss  the  soldiers,  (which 
via  accordingly  done)  telling  him  in  his 
letter,  that  things  being  come  to  that  ex- 
tremity, that  he  had  been  forced  to  send 
awaj  the  Queen  and  his  son,  that  they 
■dgntnot  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
eaemy,  he  himaelf  was  obliged  to  do  the 
MBe  thing.  And  presently  after,  his 
ICajestT  was  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Fevenham  in  a  smaU  yessel,  endeavour- 
ing  to  go  out  of  the  nation. 

^  Ana  after  this  it  is  manifest  the  Prince 
Mver  considered  him  as  King  of  £ng- 
bud,  hut  as  his  prisoner,  or  as  a  person 
•onqnered.  It  is  true,  the  Lords  invited 
luiia  nack  to  London,  but  it  was  without 
the  Princess  consent,  and  in  all  likelihood 
without  hit  knowledge.  For  although 
he  treated  him  with  all  imaginable  rc- 
ipeety  aa  a  person  so  nearly  related  to 
himaelf  and  the  Princess,  and  with  a  due 
regard  to  Majesty,  with  which  he  had 
been  so  lately  Tested ;  yet  still  it  was 
bnt  like  a  person  conquered.  For,  un- 
derstanding he  was  at  Rochester,  he  sent 
to  him  to  continue  there,  by  Monsieur 
Zolestdn ;  hut  he  missing  of  him,  he 
aent  another  order  after  him,  to  remove 
from  Whitehall,  whither  he  was  gone,  to 
HaBL  The  message  was  to  be  delivered 
by  the  Marquess  of  Hallifax.  the  Earl  of 
flUuewaburr,  and  the  Lord  Delamere, 
after  the  Irince's  Guards  were  in  pos- 
Msaion  of  the  posts  about  Whitehall 
nd  ft  note  drawn  np  to  that  pnrpoae. 


•*  Likewise  the  Prince  committed  the 
Earl  of  Kcvcrsham  tu  the  coHtle  of  Wind- 
sor, who  Imd  been  sent  by  the  Kin^  to 
invite  him  to  St.  James's.  And  if  he 
committed  the  servant  to  prison,  it  is 
not  hard  to  determine  in  what  condition 
he  judged  the  master  to  be.  Princes  do 
not  use  to  imprison  each  other's  servants 
sent  on  kind  messages,  while  their  mas- 
ters are  free  ;  that  is,  as  King  Jumes  in 
his  reasons  for  withdrawing  iiimself  from 
Rochester,  words  it,  against  the  practice 
and  law  of  nations. 

**  Hut  the  truth  is,  he  considered  him 
as  a  Prince  conquered  by  him,  and  treated 
him  accordingly,  although  with  imagina- 
ble respect,  and  with  great  tenderness." 

"The  act  1  William  and  Mary."  re- 
marks another  contemporary,  "declaring 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  and 
settling  the  succession  of  the  crown,  re- 
cites the  very  instrument  of  conveyance 
of  the  crown  to  the  Prince  and  Princess ; 
which  bmns  in  these  words :  '  Whereas 
the  late  King  James  II.,  by  the  assist* 
ance  of  divers  evil  counsellors,  judges, 
and  ministers  employed  by  him,  did  en- 
deavour to  subvert  and  extirpate  t)ie 
Protestant  reli^on,  and  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  this  kingdom :'  which  is 
there  made  out,  by  an  enumeration  of 
sundry  particulars.  And  not  long  after, 
there  are  these  words  :  *  And  whereas 
the  late  King  James  II.  having  abdicated 
the  government,  and  the  throne  being 
thereby  vacant,'  the  two  House  of  Par- 
liament do  tliereupon  invest  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange  with  the  crown. 

"  King  James  endeavoured  to  subvert 
the  government,  ai  they  favourably  word 
it ;  or  rather,  he  had  long  before  wholly 
subverted  and  overthrown  the  govern- 
ment, as  the  Prince  of  Orange's  declara- 
tion speaks,  (which  this  very  act  has  an- 
nexed and  made  parcel  of  the  crown, 
and  expresses  to  be  the  only  means  of 
redressing  that  mischief)." 

While  these  important  events  were 
taking  place,  Mary  remained  unnoticed 
in  Holland;  the  Prince,  who  resolved 
to  owe  nothing  to  the  presence  or  pre- 
tension of  his  consort,  made  sure  of 
obtaining  the  crown  as  his  own.  for 
life,  before  ho  commanded  her  to  come 
to  England.     She  embarked  ai    the 
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Drill,  on  the  Unth  of  Febroaiy,  16S9 ; 
afurr  a  awift,  pi  feasant  Tojage,  landed  at 
Gravf-^<:n<l,  and  thcnc«  hattenod  to 
Gr«:4nwicli  Palace,  whr-re  the  Princeas 
Anne,  and  Prince  Ge<>r|^  of  Denmark, 
after  CirJially  welcoming  her.  entered 
the  royal  l>arge  and  prnce^rded  with  her 
up  the  Tbamea  to  Whiti;hall  Stain, 
where  the/  all  three  landed,  amidst  the 
aochunations  of  thousands  of  fcpectators. 
The  moment  Mary's  arriral  became 
known,  the  metropolis  wai  lit  up  with 
bonfires,  the  bells  were  rung,  the  guns 
fired,  and  the  pope,  together  with  father 
Petrc,  and  the  yet  unconscious  riTai 
brother  of  the  Princess  Mary  and  Anne, 
known  in  after-years  as  the  Pretender, 
were  duly  burnt  in  cfligy.  The  conduct 
of  Mary  when  she  met  the  numerous 
and  brilliant  court  niuMiniblod  to  greet 
her,  was  highly  niprchcnniblo.  Ihere 
was  a  levity  and  gaiety  in  her  niannon, 
which  by  no  mtiiiin  Huitcd  a  daughter 
taking  iK>88«,'S8ion  of  the  spoilH  of  an  ex- 
iled, aa<:e|)Iy-injur(Ml,and  an  affectionate 
father.  '*8he  seemed  quite  transported 
witli  joy,"  remarks  Kvelyn,  "and  came 
into  whit«;hall  laughing  and  jolly  ns  to 
a  wedding."  **  She  gave  prooj^"  wrote 
Jjiuly  Churchill,  *Hhat  she  wanted  bowels 
the  day  she  came  to  Whitehall.  She 
ran  about  it,  looking  into  every  closet 
and  convcnioncy,  and  turning  up  the 
qiiilt-i  upon  the  bods,  as  people  do  when 
they  come  into  an  inn,  with  no  other  sort 
of  concern  in  her  appearance  but  such 
as  they  e3tprf;«3 ;  conduct  I  thought 
niightv  fitrurigrj;  for  King  James,  al- 
though d<rposed,  was  still  her  father, 
whoTiadbe<:n  so  lat«;ly  driven  from  that 
chamber,  and  from  tliat  bed  ;  and  if  she 
felt  no  tenderness,  1  thought  she  should 
at  least  have  looked  grave  at  so  melan- 
choly a  reverse  of  his  fortune." 

Mary's  panegyrist,  Burnet,  after  ad- 
mitting that,  on  her  arrival  at  White- 
liall,  she  put  on  an  air  of  indecent 
and  censurable  gaiety,  remarks,  "  I 
took  the  lilH;rty  to  ask  her  how  it 
canio  that  what  she  saw  in  so  sad 
a  revolution  in  her  father's  person,  had 
not  made  a  greater  impression  on  her. 
She  took  this  freedom  with  hor  usual 

4o<h1  nature,  and  answered  with  becom- 
g  gnrity,  tiuU  <  the  felt  the  lenie  of 


■  it  very  lively  in  her  thooghts.  but  thet 

,  the  letters  which  had  been  writ  to  her, 

had  obliged  her  to  pat  on  a  cheerfolncsi^ 

in  which  she  might  possibly  go  too  to,  ai 

:  she  was  obeying  this  instruction  in  thos3 

'■  letters,   and  not   acting   in  accordaaed 

with  her  own  will."      A  l«me  exaiK 

'  evidently,  for  her  hwband's  directioM 

,  doubtless   had    reference   only  to  bcr 

Sublic  conduct  as  Qneen,  and  not  to  bcr 
eportroent  in  private.     William  sordy 
did  not  command  her  to  hurry  frna 
chamber  to  chamber,  the  momeBt  she 
arrived,  and,  with  a  joyous  heart  aid 
merry  smika,  gaze  on  the  princely  pos- 
sessions that  had  fallen  within  the'gmp 
of  herself  and  her  husband.  He  certainly 
\  was  too  discreet,  too  worldly-wise  todi^ 
tate  such  a  needless  exhibition  of  heai^ 
less  glee ;  therefore,  the  only  condosioi 
.  to  be  arrived  at  is,  that  she  overlooked 
her  father's  miserable  reverses,  to  exnlt 
;  over  her  own  fonune,  in  becoming  the 
\  mistress  of  his  palace,  and  all  the  perM>- 
nal  property  which  he  and  his  Qoeen 
had  left  there. 

I  The  next  day,  Febnmry  thirteen,  wh 
;  ordered  for  the  proclamation  of  the 
new  sovereigns.  The  day  was  cold, 
dark,  and  rainy,  ncTerthelesB  all  Londot 
was  astir.  Sliortly  before  noon  the  two 
Houses  went  in  procession  to  Whitehall, 
where  they  took  up  their  places  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  banquetting  halL 
AVilliam  and  Mary,  in  robes  of  state, 
but  without  crowns  or  circlets,  entered 
from  the  other  end,  and  took  their  seats 
under  the  royal  canopy,  when  the  nsher 
of  the  black  rod  conducted  the  speaker 
and  members  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
as  far  as  the  steps.  The  derk  thai  read 
the  declaration  of  rights,  and  the  Mar- 
quess of  Halifax  tendered  to  the  Prinoe 
and  Princess  the  crowns  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland ;  in  the  name  of  the 
assembled  Lords  and  Commons,  William 
answered  for  himself  and  his  wife,  that 
they  accepted  the  offer  with  thanks,  the 
more  so,  as  it  was  a  proof  of  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  tliem  by  the  whole 
nation.  And  he  added,  "  As  1  have  no 
other  intention  in  coming  hither  than 
to  preserve  your  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  shsU 
endeayour  to  support  them,  and  be  wil- 
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lag  to  concur  in  anything  that  shall  be 
lor  the  eood  of  the  Kingdom,  and  to  do 
■n  tiiat  u  in  my  power  to  adTance  the 
wdfiure  and  the  glory  of  the  nation." 
The  Princess  made  several  curtsies,  and 
**  when  her  father's  faults  were  named, 
■he  looked  down  as  if  she  were  troubled." 
Immediately  the  signatures  of  William 
and  Mary  were  affixed  to  the  declaration 
of  rights,  they  were  proclaimed  by  the 
•tyU  and  title  of  William  III.  and 
Mary  II. 

This  same  afternoon,  the  Queen,  to 
aoitain  her  assumed  character  for  piety, 
md  to  learn  if  James  II.  and  his  son 
were  still  prayed  for  in  Sancrofb's  chapel, 
aent  two  of  her  chaplains  to  request  for 
her  the  Archbishop's  blessing.  *'Tell 
her,**  answered  the  unswerving  primate, 
^'to  first  ask  her  feither^s  btessing,  for 
widiont  that  mine  would  avail  her 
noogfat."  On  the  dav  following,  she  took 
up  ner  abode  at  St.  James's,  and  in  reply 
to  Ihr.  Bates,  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
IKasenters  of  England,  expressed  to  her 
A  derire  that  a  general  union  should  take 
l^ace  between  them  and  the  Church  of 
jBngland ;  remarked,  with  the  skill  of  an 
experienced  diplomatist,  **  I  will  use  all 
eaoeayonrs  for  ]^romoting  any  union  ne- 
oeaMry  for  edifying  the  churcn ;  I  desire 
your  prayers."  Shortl]^  afterwards,  Mary 
obtained  the  approbation  of  her  Protes- 
tant aubjects,  byexpelline  "the fiddlers" 
from  her  chapel  at  St.  James's ;  but  as 
lier  Dntch  spouse  pertinaciously  insisted 
npoR  wearing  his  hat  in  church,  the 
people  openly  murmured  at  his  irreve- 
raoce. 

'^Uiam  had  been  on  the  throne  but 
n^  few  days,  when  he  withdrew  with 
hia  eooiort  to  Hampton  Court,  where, 
vnder  a  pretence  of  iU  health,  but  really 
to  eoBoeal  his  petulancy,  he  secluded 
himaelf  in  his  ctodet,  and  only  came  to 
town  on  council  days ;  **  so  that,"  says 
Bomet,  **  the  gaiety  and  diyersions  of  a 
court,  to  which  the  nation  had  been  so 
mneh  used  in  the  two  former  reigns,  quite 
iitqmeared,  which  gave  g^eat  disgust. 
The  Hneen,  however,  set  herself  to  make 
up  what  waa  wanting  in  the  King,  by 
a  great  yiyaeity  and  cheerfulness.     But 


when  she  was  found  not  to  meddle  in 
business,  though  all  were  pleased  with 
her,  yet  few  came  to  make  their  ^urt  to 
her,  as  few  found  their  account  in  it 
At  the  close  of  March,  their  Majesties 

Eromoted  Burnet  to  the  rich  see  of  Sa- 
sbury  as  an  acknowledgment  for  his 
services.  *'When  Mary  did  me  tliis 
valuable  service,"  remarks  the  nartizan 
prelate,  **  she  told  me  she  hopea  that  1 
would  set  a  pattern  to  others,  and  would 
put  in  practice  those  notions  with  which 
I  had  taken  the  liberty  sometimes  to  en- 
tertain her ;" — notions,  be  it  observed, 
which  were  so  thorouehly  distasteful  to 
the  English  people,  that  his  inaugural 
pastoral  letter,  in  which  he  affirmed  that 
William  and  Mary  ruled  by  right  of  con- 
quest, was,  by  order  of  Parliament,  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman.  Although 
William  and  Mary  haS  succeeded  to  the 
sovereign  authority  by  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  the  Peers  and  the  Parliament, 
several  Lords,  Spiritual  as  well  as  Tern- 
pond,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  them.  The  nonjuring  prelates 
were  Sancroft,  ArchbiBbop  of  Canterbury, 
Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Een,  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  White,  of  Peterborough,  I^ake,  of 
Chichester,  Lloyd,  of  Norwich,  Thomas, 
of  Worcester,  and  Frampton,  of  Glouces- 
ter. The  four  last  had  oeen  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  by  James,  for  refusing  to 
publish  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  con- 
science. The  Peers  Temporal  who  re- 
fused the  oath  were  the  iJuke  of  New- 
castle, the  Earls  of  Clarendon,  Lichfield, 
Exeter,  Yarmouth,  and  Stafford,  and  the 
Lords  Griffin  and  Stawcl.  Several  hun- 
dred of  the  minor  clergy  also  forsook 
their  livings,  rather  than  break  the  oath 
they  had  sworn  to  King  James  II. ;  and 
from  this  period  these  and  all  others  who 
were  averse  to  the  government  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  were  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  non-jurors  or  non- 
swearers.  Most  of  these  non-jurors  re- 
jected the  idea  of  a  Eing  defaetOj  as  well 
as  all  other  distinctions  and  limitations, 
and  declared  for  Uie  absolute  power  and 
divine,  hereditary,  indefeasible  right  of 
sovereigns. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

ConaatUHt  of  WiHiam  and  Mary —T%tstemve  thtiavereigiitji  af  SenHani—W^mm 
never  ptnitiu  Mm  a  to  ituet  tKt  Parliammt—Mery'e  uapbataal  niil  to  lite  fkf 
— Satire  an  Jur  and  her  liiler  Aunt — Qiuirrelt  Kith  Amu — Camipfiaii  a  tirif 
department  ef  gwtrmnent — Wiitiem' i  poptdarili/ dteHaet — He  purehaia  Xttinf- 
Ian  Home — Aueedait  of  Mr.  Carttarei — Frcject  la  leiie  Jemet  It. 


,,_nEeleTciilh  of  April 
'Sy'i  waathedaTappointcd, 

guration  of  WiQism 
and  Mary,  On  tlie 
mornins  of  that 
S  STentfuT  daj ,  whilst 
'  tfaeir  Hajeatiea  were 
robii^,  pniioag  lo  setting  out  for  Weit- 
mioEttT  Hall,  thcf  rect'ived  the  unirel- 
coniedinlelliKeiiceof  the  landing  of  James 
1 1.  in  1  reland,  andimnii'diutel]'  afterwarda 
Lord  Nottingham  dvliTered  to  Maiy  a 
Utter  of  remonstrance  and  malediction 
from  her  father.  Inthialctter,  terrihlein 
JUi'lf,  and  di'liTcred  at  a  time  vhich 
rendered  its  reception  doubly  appalling, 
King  Jamea  informed  his  daughter  that 
he  had  attributed  her  prerioua  unGlial 
conduct  to  the  necesaity  ghe  was  under 
of  obeying  the  commands  of  her  too  om- 
bilioua  husband;  "but,''he  added,  "it 
is  in  your  power  not  to  be  cronncd,  and 
if  you  dure  to  encircle  your  brow  with 
the  usurped  crown,  whiut  I  and  your 
brother,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  arc  living, 
the  cuiHcs  of  an  outraged  father  and  the 
wrath  of  God,  who  has  commanded 
obedience  to  parents,  will  light  upon  you 
and  jours  to  all  eternity.  Dismayed 
•nd  irritated  by  this  letter,  William  de- 
clared that  the  part  he  had  played  in  the 
reiolution  was  by  the  advice  and  consent 
of  his  consort,  and  therefoie  she  hersolf, 
and  not  he,  had  brought  her  father's 
malediction  upon  her.  "Perhaps  so," 
retorted  Mary,  who  was  evidently  too 
hard-hearted  to  be  terrified  by  the  curses 
of  her  grossly  ill-treated  parent ;  "  but 
renminber,  if  mv  father  reg;ains  his  au- 
thority, my  husband  may  thank  himself 
for  letting  him  go  aa  he  did."  "  When 
/■me*  beard  or  this  ncnatuml  speech," 
initm  Ibe  eiiled  King  tunuelf  in  W 


Memoin,  *'  he  perceiTed  that  hii  on 
children  had  lost  all  bowelj  notoilTiif 
,  filial  affection  but  of  eomnion  compnnM, 
as  ready  as  the  Jewish  tribe  of 

was  most  dear  to  hii. 
Yet  Providence  gare  her  some  share  af 
disquiet,  too  \  for  thia  news  comii^  jiat 
at  their  coronation,  put  a  damp  oa  thaw 
joys  which  had  left  do  room  in  her  haait 
for  the  remembrance  of  a  fond  and  kniig 
father.  Like  another  Tullia,  nnder  tb* 
ahow  of  sacrificing  all  to  her  conntry's 
liberty,  she  truly  aacriSced  her  honolr, 
her  duty,  and  even  religion,  to  drive  o«t 
a  peaceful  Tolliua,  and  set  up  aDothat 
Taranin  in  his  place."  Thia  stutliog 
incident,  more  resembling  ft  soeiu  in  a 
tragedy  than  an  event  of  reel  life,  d» 
layed  the  ceremony  of  the  coroutiM 
from  eleven  in  the  morning  till  half-pMt 


hv  water  from  Whiteha 
llell,  where  he  rested  in  in  adiaiBiBg 
apailment,  kuonn  aa  the  "  Primed 
chamber."  An  hour  afterwards,  Ih* 
Queen  wua  conreyed  thither  in  her  chair, 
and  went  direct  to  the  court  of  wud^ 
where  she  reposed  for  awhile.  Bat  tM 
Peers  and  Peoresaea  were  in  aniiiilkf 
"  Much  of  the  splendour  of  the  etf^ 
mony,"  remarks  Evelyn,  '*wh  abated 
by  the  absence  of  divers  who  ihonld  bars 
contributed  to  it.  There  were  hot  tvs 
bishope  and  fonrjudgea:  nomotehal 
taken  the  oaths;  several  noblemoi  tnl 
great  ladies  were  absent."  Whe«  las 
preparations  had  been  made,  the  heH 
and  Pcercsees  proceeded  (bur  abnsit 
^m  the  Court  of  Bequests,  dow«  lbs 
ittsinMa  into  WestBiJMtr  Hall,  wb<n 
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Uwy  took  their  places,  and  where  their 
If  nesties  took  their  teats  on  the  throne, 
whnh  was  placed  under  a  canopy  ahove 
the  table.  At  the  early  part  of  the  cere- 
Bony,  a  stran^  blunder  occurred.  Wh^n 
their  Majesties,  as  th^  knelt  by  the 
dtar,  were  about  to  muke  their  first  of- 
fering, consisting  of  twenty  guineas,  en- 
veloped in  silk ;  the  envelope  was  there, 
hot  not  the  gold.  The  Grand  Chamber- 
lain and  the  Lord  Treasurer  looked 
g;liast ;  they  had  no  money,  nor  had  tlie 
ing  nor  the  Queen,  and  a  dead  pause 
ensaed.  till  at  length  Danby  drew  out 
the  required  amount,  and  put  a  period 
to  the  ridiculous  dehiy.  The  Bible  was 
presented  to  their  Majesties  to  kiss,  and 
after  the  communion  service,  Burnet, 
^hop  of  Salisbury,  preached  the  ser- 
bkhi,  which  lasted  half  an  hour;  and 
being  a  string  of  satirical,  abusive  railing 
agmnst  James  II.  by  name,  was  pro- 
Bonneed  excellent.  As  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  a  non-juror,  the 
erowning  and  anointing  was  performed 
by  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  who, 
before  placing  the  crowns  on  their  Ma- 
jesties' heads,  administered  to  them  the 
■abjoined  oath,  which  had  been  especially 
framed  for  the  occasion,  and  bound  the 
■ew  sovereigns  to  maintain  the  Protest- 
ant religion  as  established  by  law. 

'*  Will  yon,"  demanded  the  Bishop,  in 
a  loud,  clear  voice,  *^  solemnly  promise 
and  swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this 
kingdom  and  dominions  thereunto  bo- 
longing,  according  to  the  statutes  in  par- 
liament agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  same  ?*' 

William  and  Mary,  both  holdin&p  up 
their  right  hands,  answered  simulta- 
■eousfty,  **I  stdemnly  promise  so  to 
do." 

"Will  you,"  repeated  the  Bishop,  **  to 
your  power  cause  law  and  justice  in 
■Kicy  to  bo  executed  in  all  your  judg- 
ments?" 

•*  I  win,"  replied  each  of  the  sove- 
reigns. 

"  Will  you,"  again  demanded  the 
Bishop,  '*  to  the  utmost  of  your  power, 
maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  pro- 
fession of  the  gospel,  and  the  Protestant 
leformed  religion  as  by  law  established  ? 
and  will  you  preserve  unto  tho  Buhops 


and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the 
churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all 
such  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do 
or  shall  appertain  to  them,  or  any  of 
them  ?" 

"  All  this  I  promise  to  do,"  replied 
William  and  Mary,  both  of  whom  im- 
mediately afterwards  placed  their  right 
hand  upon  the  gospels,  and  said  :  **  The 
things  which  I  have  herebefore  promised 
I  will  perform  and  keep,  so  nelp  me, 
God." 

Compton  anointed  William  first  and 
Mary  afterwards,  and  crowned  them  with 
the  same  crowns  that  had  encircled  the 
brows  of  James  TI.  and  Maria  l^eatrix. 
It  was  whilst  going  through  this  portion 
of  the  ceremony,  that  Mary  remarked  to 
her  sister,  who  only  took  the  part  of  a 
spectator  in  the  scene,  that  **a  crown, 
after  all,  was  not  so  heavy  as  it  appeared." 
It  was  past  four  before  the  august  assem- 
blage sat  down  to  the  coronation  ban- 
quet, and  then  the  non-arrival  of  Dy mock, 
the  royal  champion,  occasioned  a  further 
delay  of  two  hours.  At  last  he  entered, 
made  his  challenge  in  the  name  of  our 
sovereign  Lord  and  Lady,  William  and 
Mary,  and  threw  down  his  gauntlet, 
which  tradition  affirms  was  ]^icked  up 
by  an  old  woman,  who  left  in  its  place  a 
lady's  glove,  in  which  was  a  written  ac- 
ceptance of  the  challenge,  appointing  the 
hour,  and  naming  Uyde  Park  as  the 
place  of  meeting.  According  to  this  story, 
the  brave  champion  of  the  exiled  King 
kept  his  appointment,  and  paced  Hyde 
Park  from  two  to  four  tlie  next  day ; 
when,  as  no  Dymock  appeared,  he  went 
away,  hcapine  curses  on  the  heads  of 
usurpers  and  their  unprincipled  courtiers. 
The  oanouet,  which  was  sumptuous,  rare, 
and  costly,  was  not  concluded  till  past 
eight  in  the  evening,  when  their  Majes- 
ties, exhausted  by  the  ceremonies  of  the 
day,  retired  to  privacy  and  rest.  Next 
day,  the  Commons  in  a  body  waited  on 
the  King  and  Queen  at  the  Banqueting- 
house,  Whitehall,  to  congratulate  them 
on  their  coronation;  and  a  few  days 
afterwards,  William  and  Mary  proceeded 
to  Hampton  Court,  where  they  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  ambassadors 
and  other  officers  of  foreign  kingdoms 
and  states. 
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Wniiam  and  Mary  received  tbe  so- 
rereignty  of  Scotland  without  unction 
or  crowning.  The  Estates,  after  a  stormj 
debate,  voted  them  King  and  Queen  of 
the  Scots,  and  deputed  the  1^1  of  Ar- 
gyle,  Sir  James  Montgomery,  and  Sir 
Jumes  Dalrymple,  to  present  to  their 
Majesties  letters  from  t)ie  Estates,  the 
instruments  of  government,  and  a  list 
of  tbe  grievances  thev  wished  to  be  re- 
dressed. These  William  and  Mary 
rectrived  in  due  form,  whilst  seated  on 
iheir  throne  in  the  Banqucting-house, 
after  which  the  Earl  of  Argyle  pro- 
nounced aloud,  and  they  each,  with  their 
right  hand  uplifted,  simultaneously  re- 
peated after  him  the  subjoined  corona- 
tion oath : — 

"We,  William  and  Mary,  King  and 
Queen  of  Scotland,  faithfully  promise, 
and  swear,  by  this  our  solemn  oath 
in  the  presence  of  the  eternal  God,  that 
during  the  wbole  course  of  our  life  we 
will  serve  the  eternal  Grod  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power  according  as  he  has  required  in 
•hitf  most  holy  word,  revealed  and  contain- 
ed in  the  New  and  Old  Testaments,  and 
according  to  the  same  word  shall  main- 
tain the  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  preaching  of  his  holy  word,  and 
the  due  and  right  administration  of  his 
sacraments,  now  received  and  preached 
within  the  realm  of  Scotland ;  and  shall 
abolish  and  gain  stand  all  false  religion 
contrary  to  the  same,  and  shall  rule  the 
people  committed  to  our  char^,  accord- 
ing to  the  laudable  laws  and  constitu- 
tions received  in  this  realm,  no  ways 
repugnant  to  the  said  work  of  the  eternal 
God,  and  shall  preserve  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power,  to  the  Kirk  of  God,  and  the 
whole  Christian  people,  true  and  perfect 
peace  at  all  time  coming.  That  we 
shall  preserve  and  keep  inviolate  the 
rights  and  rents,  with  all  just  privileges 
of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  neither  shall 
we  transfer  or  alienate  the  same ;  that 
we  shall  forbid  and  repress  in  all  estates 
and  degrees,  reif  [robbery],  oppression, 
and  idl  kinds  of  wrong ;  and  we  shall 
oommand  and  procure  that  justice  and 
equity  be  keeped  to  all  persons  without 
•iception,  as  the  Lord  and  Father  of 
Mercies  shall  be  merciful  tons.  And  we 
■hall  be  oareAil  to  root  oat  all  heretics — " 


Here  WUliam  intermpted  Argyk,  ud 
said,  **  If  this  means  that  I  am  obliged 
to  become  a  persecutor,  I  will  not  tab 
the  oath."  The  commissioners  an- 
swered that  it  meant  nothing  of  the 
sort ;  that  by  the  law  of  ScoUand,  m 
man  could  be  persecuted  for  his  priTtts 
opinions ;  and  even  obstinate  and  eoa- 
victed  heretics  could  onltf  be  denouBsed 
and  outlawed,  and  their  moveable  cstatH 
confiscated.  With  this  expluiatioa  tiie 
King  expressed  himself  satisfied,  nd 
he  and  his  consort  again  repeitited  after 
Aigyle-- 

*''•  And  we  shall  be  careful  to  root  out 
all  heretics,  and  enemies  to  the  tms 
worship  of  God,  that  shall  be  convided 
by  the  true  Kirk  of  God,  of  the  aftte- 
said  crimes,  out  of  our  land  and  eoipire 
of  Scotland.  And  we  fiiithfully  aiffa 
the  things  above  written  by  our  ioleiiai 
oath. 

''  Under  our  hand,  April  24,  1689." 

It  was  expected  that  after  the  ooro* 
nation,  William  would  take  his  eomoft 
in  state  to  meet  the  parliament ;  but  the 
Dutch  King  loved  nimself  to  engroa 
every  symbol  of  sovereignty,  and,  to  Uie 
surprise  of  the  court  and  the  natioa, 
Mary  was  never  once  permitted  to  meet 
the  assembled  houses.  William  wm 
evidently  ashamed  of  this  conduct ;  for 
whenever  he  met  his  parliament  in  the 
early  years  of  his  reign,  he  went  thofe 
privately,  and  closely  guarded,  by  water. 

In  reward  for  his  services  in  promot- 
ing the  revolution,  William  bestowed  on 
Lord  Churchill  the  title  of  Eari  of 
Marlborough.  But  the  Earl  shortly 
afterwards  learned  the  unpleasant  tmtli, 
that  the  Dutch  King  despised  and  ne^ 
lected  him.  **  Treatment,"  savs  Laar 
Marlborough,  **  which  my  nushand 
richly  deserved,  for  not  knowing  how 
much  better  he  was  off  before  he  turned 
his  back  upon  King  James."  William 
once  said  of  Marlborough,  *'  He  is  a  great 
general,  but  a  vile  scoundrel ;  and  al- 
though I  have  profited  by  his  treasoniy 
I  abhor  the  traitor.'* 

In  June,  William  returned  from 
Hampton  Court,  to  discuss  in  oomieil, 
at  St.  Jamcs*s,  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Ireland.  Mary,  who  had  aooompaued 
her  consort  to  London,  seized  the  o|^^ 
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tonity  to  gratify  lier  taste  for  the  drama. 
There  was  a  play,  the  "  Spanish  Friar," 
hr  Dryden,  which  had  mightily  pleased 
Jung  Charles  II.,  hut  whico,  on  account 
of  its  holding  up  to  ridicule  one  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  King  James  II.  had  for- 
bid. This  play  she  chose  to  witness ; 
and  a  more  unfortunate  clioiciB  could 
sot  well  have  happened ;  for.  instead 
of  telUng  against  ner  father,  as  she 
expected,  it  abounded  with  supposed 
alrasions  to  her  own  unfilial  conduct, 
which  deeply  mortified  her,  and  caused 
a  confusion  such  as  perhaps  ncTcr  oc- 
flforred  from  a  theatrical  representation 
before.  "The  only  day  her  Maiesty 
gBTO  herself  the  diversion  of  a  play, 
wrote  the  lord  chamberlain  Nottingham, 
'*  the  piece  performed  was  the  *  Spanish 
Friar,'  the  only  play  forbid  by  the  late 
King.  Some  unhappy  expressions, 
amongst  which,  those  that  follow  put 
her  into  the  greatest  disorder,  and  A*c- 
qnently  forced  her  to  hold  up  her  fan, 
and  often  look  behind,  and  call  for  her 
palatine  and  hood,  or  anything  she  could 
think  of,  whilst  those  who  were  in  the  pit 
before  her  [the  King's  box  then  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  house]  constantly  turned 
their  heads  over  their  shoulders  to  see 
bow  she  bore  the  application  of  what 
was  said.  In  one  part  of  the  perform- 
ance, where  the  Queen  of  j^rrag^on  is 
going  to  church  in  procession,  it  was 
uttered  on  the  stage,  *  Very  eood,  she 
Qsnrps  the  throne,  keeps  the  old  King  in 
prison,  and  at  the  same  time  is  praying 
for  R  blessing  on  the  army.'  Again,  one 
of  the  actors  remarked,  ^'Tis  observed 
at  court  who  weeps,  and  who  wears 
Uack  for  good  King  Sancho's  death.' 
And  in  another  speech  occurs  the  sub- 
joined, *  Who  is  it  tnat  can  flatter  a  court 
like  tiiis  ?  Can  I  soothe  tyranny,  seem 
pleased  to  see  my  royal  master  murdered, 
nit  crown  usurped,  a  distaff  on  the 
throne  ?  What  title  has  this  queen,  but 
lawless  force  ?  and  force  must  pull  her 
down.'  These,  and  twenty  more  things 
were  said  in  the  play,  which  faction 
qiplied  to  the  Queen ;  and  though  it 
■ever  could  be  originally  intended,  it 
famished  the  town  with  talk,  till  some- 
tiling  else  happened  which  gave  equal 
oeeanon  of  ducourse."    Her  Majesty's 


desire  to  frequent  the  national  theatres, 
induced  her  to  order  another  play.  Sir 
Bobert  Howard's  cavalier  comedy  of  the 
**  Committee,"  but  her  ^husband  pre- 
vented her  from  witnessinfi;  the  perform- 
ance ;  and,  proceeds  Lord  Nottingham, 
"she  amused  herself  by  visiting  Mrs. 
Graden's,  Mrs.  Ferguson's,  and  other 
Indian  houses,  where  they  sell  fine  rib- 
bons, rich  head-dresses,  and  fancy  arti- 
cles, and  curiosities.  One  da\'  she  dined 
at  Mrs.  Graden's,  and  the  King,  when 
he  heard  of  it,  fiew  in  a  great  rage,  and 
with  many  oatlis  told  her  it  was  no 
proper  place  for  her  to  visit ;"  indeed, 
remarks  our  author,  "  more  was  said 
than  was  ever  heard  before,  but  it  was 
borne  like  a  good  wife  who  leaves  all  to 
the  direction  of  her  lord,  who  amuses 
herself  with  walking  six  or  seven  miles 
every  day,  with  looking  after  her  build- 
ings, making  of  fringe,  and  such  like 
innocent  things." 

At  this  period,  Mary  was  addicted 
to  gluttony,  and,  if  her  enemies  are  to 
be  believed,  she  occasionally  indulged 
in  strong  potations.  She  had  a  ten- 
dency to  ooesity,  and  whilst  the  Kins^, 
who  detested  the  English  and  their 
manners,  and  in  his  social  moments  was 
wont  to  smoke  and  drink  hollands  with 
his  Dutch  courtiers  with  closed  doors, 
was  hourly  growing  leaner,  she  con- 
tinued to  increase  m  bulk.  The  first 
week  in  July,  her  Majesty  took  up  her 
residence  at  Hampton  Court  for  the 
summer.  She  was  present  when  her 
sister  Anne  brought  into  the  world 
Prince  William,  an  event  vthich  took 
place  at  Hampton  Court  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  July,  and  which  ^ave  infinite 
joy  to  Mary  and  the  partizans  of  the 
revolution,  who  believed,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  that  a  Protestant  heir  to  the 
throne  would  render  the  restoration  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Stuart  line  next  to 
impossible.  Since  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  the  Princess  Anne  had 
depended  on  them  for  her  income.  The 
Commons  had  voted  the  considerable 
sum  of  £600,000  for  their  Majesties' 
civil  list,  and  from  out  of  this  Anne  was 
to  have  been  provided.  William,  how- 
ever, preferred  that  slie  and  her  husband 
should  remain  dependents  on  him ;  and 


die 
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when,  to  free  hcnelf  from  toch  tbral- 
doro,  she  caused  the  subject  of  lier  in- 
eoroe  to  be  iniM)ted  in  tiie  CommoiiB,  the 
Uueen  one  night  took  her  to  task  for  it, 
and  asked  her  wiiat  was  the  meaning  of 
thoeeproceedings?  Anne  answered/*  that 
•he  heard  her  friends  there  wished  to 
make  her  some  settlement."  *'  Friend;!, 
indeed!"  replied  the  Queen,  hastily. 
**  Pray  what  friends  hare  you,  but  the 
King  and  me  }'*  However,  in  the  sub- 
sequent December,  the  Commons  advised 
the  King  to  allow  the  Princess  Anne 
£50,000  out  of  the  civil  list,  and  from 
this  moment  commenced  a  coolness  be- 
tween Mary  and  the  Princess  her  sister, 
which  eventually  ripened  into  an  imphi- 
cahle  enmity*. 

In  the  winter  of  16S9-90,  the  nation 
loudly  cbinioured  against  the  reckless 
extravagance  of  the  government,  and  the 
frauds  and  the  peculations  of  the  goveni- 
ment  servants.  The  corrupt  spirit  of  the 
revolution  became  manifest  m  its  own 
workings',  in  one  year,  the  revenue 
which  James  had  left  plus  and  flourish- 
ing, was  minus  more  than  three  millions. 
Every  one  attributed  the  de  eat  ut  liuu- 
try  l>ay,  not  to  luck  of  skill  or  braveiT, 
but  to  tlic  shanieful  embezzlement  of 
the  funds  provided  for  the  victualling 
and  fitting  out  of  Admiral  Herbert's 
squadron.  The  merchants  complained 
that  convoy  money  was  unjustly  ex- 
torted from  them,  and  yet  withal,  their 
merciiant-mim  were  plundered  by  pirates 
and  privateers ;  wiiiist  in  the  aimy.  such 
Wiis  tlie  spirit  of  peculation,  to  use  a 
mild  expression,  tliat  tiio  troops  sent  to 
drive  King  James  out  of  Ireland,  were 
supplied  with  bad  food,  and  improper  and 
iusutUcient  clotiiing  and  arms,  whicii,  in 
too  many  cases,  were  quite  worthless. 
That  patriotic  otticer,  Mr.  llarbord,  was 
regularly  paid  for  a  regiment,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  was  limited  to  its  stan- 
dard, which  he  kept  in  his  dressing-room; 
and  both  he  ana  (jeueral  Kirk  carried 
on  such  a  wholesale  system  of  embezzle- 
ment, that  they  dared  not  audit  each 
other's  accounts.  Deeply  as  William 
deplored  the  dishonest  conduct  of  his 
unprincipled  parti /ans,  necessity  com- 
pelled him  to  pass  it  over  in  silence. 
*'  It  is  only  such  men  as  these/  he  re- 


marked to  his  faroarite,  BentindL,  whoa 
he  had  Utelj  elevated  to  the  earldna  of 
Portland,  **  who  support  the  revidstioa; 
tiiere  are  thousands  of  upright,  bunoor- 
able  Englishmen,  but  anfortanately  they 
are  not  mj  friends  '*  a  convirtiun 
teeming  with  truth,  bat  which  did  not 
prevent  the  ambitions  monarch  froa 
patronizing  that  most  abominable  of  per 
jurers,  Titus  Gates.  The  pariisnent 
reversed  the  sentence  of  Oat^  and  hn- 
mediately  afterwards  William  gnaUid 
him  a  pension  of  £520  a- year,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  two  rich  Cbareb  of 
England  benefices : — conduct  too  seas- 
dalous  to  be  overlooked,  and  which  in- 
censed the  |)eople  against  the  Dutch 
King,  **  whose  popuhuritj,'*  remarks 
Smollett,  '*  had  already  begin  visibly  to 
decline."  Mary  was  dissatisfied  with 
William's  measures,  and  a  great  number 
even  of  those  who  exerted  themselves 
for  his  elevation,  had  conoeiTed  adittost 
from  his  personal  deportment,  which 
was  very  unsurtuble  to  the  munnen  sad 
disposition  of  the  English  people.  Ib^ 
stead  of  mingling  with  his  nobility  is 
social  amusements  and  familiar  convert 
sation,  he  maintained  a  disagreeable 
reserve,  which  had  all  tlie  air  of  sollea 
pride ;  he  seldom  or  never  spoke  to  hii 
courtiers  or  attendants ;  he  spent  his  tine 
cliiefly  in  the  closet,  retired  ttom  all 
communication,  or  among  his  troops,  at 
a  camp  be  bad  formed  at  Hounslow,  or 
in  tile  exercise  of  hunting,  to  which  be 
vf'dA  immoderatily  addicted.  This  bad 
been  prescribed  to  him  by  physicians,  as 
necessary  to  improve  h  s  coustitutioB, 
which  was  naturally  weak,  and  by  prac- 
tice had  become  so  baibitual  that  he  could 
not  lay  it  aside.  His  ill  health  co- 
operating with  his  natural  aversion  to 
society,  produced  a  peevishness,  which 
could  not  fail  of  being  displeasing  to 
those  who  were  near  his  person ;  this 
was  increased  by  the  disputes  in  his 
cabinet,  and  the  opposition  of  those  who 
were  professed  enemies  to  his  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  by  the  alienation  of  his 
former  friends.  As  he  suffered  from 
asthma,  and  could  not  breathe  without 
difficultv  in  the  air  of  London,  he  re- 
sided chiefly  at  Hampton  Court,  and 
expended  considerable  sums  in  beautify- 
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'fag  and  enlarging  that  palace.  He* 
fikewiae  purchased  the  home  at  Ken-  ! 
aiagton,  of  the  Karl  of  Nottingham ;  and 
neb  profusion,  in  an  eipensiTe  war^jrave 
.umbrage  to  the  nation  generally.  Whe- 
.tber  he  waa  advised  bj  his  conncillon, 
or  his  own  sagacity  pointed  out  the 
expediency  of  conforming  with  the  En- 
glish humour,  he  now  seemed  to  change 
bis  disposition,  and  in  some  manner  to 
adopt  the  manners  of  his  predecessors. 
In  imitation  of  Charles  II.,  he  resorted 
to  the  races  at  Newmarket;  he  accepted  an 
iaTitation  to  visit  Cambridge,  where  he 
behaved  himself  with  remarkable  affa- 
biiity  to  the  members  of  the  university ; 
be  afterwards  dined  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  accepted  the  freedom 
of  the  city,  and  condescended  so  far  as 
to  become  the  sovereign  master  of  the 
Company  of  Chrocers. 

mlliam  completed  the  purchase  of 
Kensia^n  House  in  the  spring  of  1690, 
and  he  immediately  employed  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  and  Nicholas  Hawksmoor 
to  oonvert  it  into  a  ro^ral  pahice.  It 
was  during  William's  residence  at  £en- 
aington  Palace,  that  the  following  scene 
oecnrrod;  aaoene  that  does  honour  to 
the  fidelity  of  Mr.  Caratares,  his  confi- 
dential secretary.  Bis  Majesty,  who 
had  been  rendered  suspicious  of  the 
Scottish  clergy,  daring  the  absence  of 
their  steady  advocate,  Mr.  Carstares, 
was  induced  to  issue  out  an  order,  that 
every  minister  should  take  the  oath  of 
alle^anoe,  and  sini  an  assurance,  de- 
danng  King  WiUiam  to  be  King  de 
jmre  as  well  as  defaeto,  before  he  should 
be  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  general 
assembly.  Lord  Carmichael,  the  com- 
missioner sent  to  Scotland  to  execute 
this  decree,  perceiving  the  determined 
spirit  of    the    Presbyterian    ministers 

S^nst  this  measure,  sent  dispatches  to 
e  King,  stating  that,  if  persisted  in,  it 
would  endanger  the  peace  of  that  coun- 
try. Lord  uarmichaers  despatches  ar- 
rived at  Kensington  a  few  hours  before 
the  return  of  Mr.  Carstares,  who,  on  bis 
arrival,  found  that  the  courier  had  been 
sent  back  with  positive  orders  to  enforce 
the  royal  command.  He  immediately 
hastened  after  the  messenger,  and  over- 
taking him,  dumanded  his  despatches  in 


the  King's  name :  when,  thonffh  late  at 
niglit,  and  his  Majesty  in  bed,  ho  re- 
quested an  audience  on  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importiince.  On  entering  the 
roval  chanioer,  he  found  the  King  sound 
asleejp,  when  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
gently  awoke  his  Mniesty,  who  with 
surprise,  demanded  his  business.  "  Sire,** 
said  Mr.  Carstares,  "  I  come  to  soUcit 
my  life."  '*  And  is  it  possible,"  said  the 
King,  "that  you  can  commit  a  crime 
that  should  forfeit  it?*'  He  acknow- 
ledged he  had,  and  showed  the  de- 
spatches he  had  taken  from  the  messcn- 
fer.  "And  have  you,"  demanded  his 
lajesty,  sternly  looking  at  him,  "  have 
you  presumed  to  countermand  my 
orders  ?"  "  It  was  to  mte  one  of  the 
pillars  of  your  Majesty's  throne,"  replied 
the  secretary,  who  was  graciously  per- 
mitted to  explain  his  reasons  for  an  act 
of  such  peril ;  and  as  the  explanation 
satisfied  the  King,  he  ordered  Mr.  Car- 
stares to  throw  the  despatches  into  the 
fire,  and  prepare  fresh  instructions, 
couched  in  such  terms  as  he  deemed  ad- 
visable, assuring  him  that  he  would  im- 
mediately sign  them. 

Having  resolved  to  head  the  army  in 
Ireland  in  person,  William  caused  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  be  passed,  investing 
Mary  with  full  regnal  powers  as  regent, 
during  his  absence.  As  her  Majesty's 
council  of  regency,  he  nominated  the 
Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  formerly  Lord 
Danby,  together  with  the  Lords  Pem- 
broke, Nottingliam,  Marlborough,  De- 
vonshire, Monmouth,  Godolphm,  and 
Admiral  Russell  and  Sir  John  Lowther. 
Just  previous  to  his  departure  occurred 
the  following  extraordinary  circumstance, 
which  we  relate  in  the  words  of  Bishop 
Burnet  "  The  day  before  the  King  set 
out  for  Ireland,"  writes  the  prelate,  **  he 
called  me  into  his  closet ;  he  seemed  to 
have  a  great  weight  upon  hie  spirits, 
from  the  state  of  his  affairs,  which  were 
then  very  cloudy.  He  said,  that  for  his 
own  part,  he  would  cither  ^o  through 
with  nis  business  or  perish  in  it.  He 
only  pitied  the  poor  Queen,  the  poor 
Queen!  repeating  that  twice  with 
great  tenderness,  and  wished  that  those 
who  loved  him  would  wait  much  on  her 
and  assist  her.    Ho  lamented  that  the 
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nmtion  wai  distracted  by  fiustions,  wbidi 
the  clergy  inflamed  instead  of  allaying. 
He  declared  that  going  to  war  was  na* 
turally  no  unpleasant  thing  to  him,  and 
he  was  sure  he  undeistoM  that  better 
than  how  to  goTem  England ;  adding, 
that  thoogh  he  had  no  doabt  or  mistmst 
of  the  cajise  he  went  .on,  yet  the  going 
against  Kin^  James  in  person  was  hard 
upon  liim,  since  it  woula  be  a  Tast  trou- 
ble both  to  himself,  and  to  the  Queen, 
if  he  [James]  should  be  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoner.    Then  he  desired  mv 

{prayers,  and  dismissed  me,  deeply  af- 
ectcd  with  what  he  had  said."  A  deep 
affectedness,  it  may  be  obsenred,  that 
was  mere  sham,  or  at  least  transient  as 
an  April  shower,  as  will  presently  be 
rendered  eyident.  *'  I  had  a  particular 
occasion,"  proceeds  Burnet,  **to  know 
how  tender  our  sovereign  William  was 
of  King  James's  person,  having  learnt 
an  instance  of  it  from  the  first  hand. 
A  proposition  was  made  to  the  King 
that  a  third-rate  ship,  well  manned  by  a 
faithful  crew,  and  commanded  by  one 
who  had  been  well  with  King  James, 
but  was  such  an  one  as  the  King 
might  trust,  should  sail  for  Dublin  and 
declare  for  King  James.  The  person 
who  told  me  this,  offered  to  be  the  man 
that  should  carry  the  message  to  King 
James,  for  he  was  (well  known)  to  him,  to 
invite  him  to  come  on  board,  which  he 
seemed  to  be  sure  he  King  James  would 
accept  of;  and  when  he  was  on  hoard, 


they  siKNdd  nQ  awiiy  wiOi  lua,  tid 
land  him  either  in  Spain  or  ItalT,ai  tin 
King  ahottld  desire ;  and  shoald  have 
twenty  thovmad  ponnds  to  give  hia, 
when  he  alioald  be  aet  ashore.  The 
King  thoii|:1it  it  was  a  well-fomaed  de- 


sign, and  bkdy  enoogli  to  aoooeed,  bat 
he  would  not  hearken  to  it — ^he  nid  be 
would  have  no  band  in  treachery ;  aid 
Kin^  James  would  eertainly  carry  mme 
of  his  guards  and  of  his  oomrt  abnad 
with  him,  and  probably  they  woald 
make  some  opposition,  and  u  the  strmle 
some  accident  might  lumpeB  to  ^mg 
James's  person,  in  which  he  woild  have 
no  hand.  1  acquainted  the  Queen  wA 
this,  and  I  sawin  her  a  great  teadaao 
for  her  &ther*s  person,  and  she  vis 
much  touched  at  the  answer  the  Eag 
had  made." 

If  the  bishop  really  believed  ia 
the  sincerity  of  Uiis  pretended  kind- 
ness of  William,  the  nephew,  and 
this  sham  filial  affection  of  Mary,  the 
daughter,  he  was  grooly  deceived ;  for 
the^  moment  his  back  was  turned,  thor 
Majesties  came  to  the  murderous  reso- 
lution that  his  proposition  was  bat  a 
half  measure,  and  immediately  exeeuted 
a  warrant,  autnorizing  Admiral  Torring- 
ton  to  entice  King  James  upon  his  ship^ 
and  then  seize  him,  sail  with  him  to  Hol- 
land, and  deliver  him  up  to  the  tendtr 
mercies  of  his  implacable  enemies,  the 
Dutch,  for  them  to  dispose  of  as  the? 
should  think  fit 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

WtOiMn  pnetedt  to  Irebmi—Mary  rula  <u  Quern  Segeiit  and  Stgnant—^iarrttt 
wM  the  QiutH  Doaager—Arrtit  of  Zard  Clarendm—Ber  regnal  difieuUU^^ 
D^tat  o/titjttet  at  Biechy  Bead—TrtnAUt  thai  JbUoKed—Lttlen  on  WilUam't 
mimd,  and  on  tht  Batllt  of  tlie  Boj/nc^Lord  Linmtii—Fead  bclictai  tli»  CbuHcil 
and  tk*  Privy  OntneU— Scotch  Jaeotile  plot — Sonal  atata  iii  Ireland— Burnet i 
<H  iht  Boynt  vitUrry. 

be  mid  througliont  England,  for  {fie 
(uccMS  of  lier  absent  lord's  arms  againtt 
King  Jamw  in  Ireland,  from  beinff  aaid 
ia  the  chapel  belonging-  to  Kathenne  6f 
DraganzB'B  dover  pulsce  of  Somerset 
House,  Marr  proceeds — "  I  waseitremelj 
angrj,  wbicb  the  privr  council  saw.  I 
told  them  I  ihoucht  there  was  no  more 
meastirei  to  be  kept  with  the  Qneea 
Dowager  herself,  after  this,  that  is,  if  it 
were  her  orders,  which  no  doubt  it  is. 
When  Lord  FcTersliam  heard  from  Lord 
TfotttnghaiD  hov  annoyed  I  nas  at  his 
conduct,  he  came  to  m;  bed-chamber  at 


^N  the  fourth  of  June, 
E  William  bade  adieu 
I  to  Hary,  and  set  out 
}  forIrelBnd,Kttended 
*  by  Prince  Georee  of 
I  Ilenmark,  the  iJuiie 
■  ofOrmond,theEarla 
'  of  Oiford,  of  Scar- 
bereugh,  of  Manchetter,  and  many 
ethcrpenDDB  of  diitinetion.  Be  hmdcd 
at  Belbst  on  the  fourteenth,  and 
during  the  period  that  ' 

taWj    \aX\-- ^— 

JacuhitoB 

bim  the  more  important  of  her  sayinsa 
■nd  doings  in  a  scricn  of  letters,  whieh 
were  fonnd  in  his  Klrung  boi  at  Een- 
tington  Palace,  after  his  death.  Wil- 
liam's letters  in  reply,  have  never  come 
to  band,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Mary 
*   '       id  them  a  short  while  before  her 


On  the  nineteenth  of  June,  Mary, 
on  hearing  (hat  her  rojal  husband  had 
nfcly  arrived  in  Ireland,  wrote  him^ 
"Ton  will  be  weary  of  seeing  exe^  day 
•  letter  from  me,  it  may  be ;  yet  being 
apt  U>  flatter  myself,  1  will  hope  that 
Jen  will  be  ai  willing  (o  read  as  I  to 
write.  And,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  com- 
tia%  I  have  in  this  world,  besides  that  of 
tnut  in  God.  I  cannot  tbanlc  God 
enough  Ua  your  being  well  past  through 
the  &ngers  of  the  sea.  1  beseech  him,  in 
his  mercy,  still  to  preserve  you  so,  and 
MDd  Di  once  more  ahappy  meeting  upon 

e«rth."« 

In  bei  neit,  after  detailing  how 
I^>rd  FcTcrsham.  chnmherbin  to  the 
Qneen  Dowager,  Kathcnne  of  Braganzo, 
had  prevented   the  prayer  ordered  to 


taMreiiii 


n  troi 


illng  letlen  in  l\M.    T 
varli&tim  lu  Us[r}niiil«'i 


the  hi 


t  befoi 


it  deal  ol 


dinner ; 
ae  looKca  as  pale  as  death,  and  spoke  in 
great  disorder.  He  said  he  must  own 
ft  a  great  fault,  since  I  took  it  so,  but 
he  begged  me  to  believe  that  it  was  done, 
not  out  of  ill-iotcution,  nor  by  agree- 
ment with  any  one.  He  assured  me  the 
Queen  Dowager  knew  nothing  of  it;  and 
after  declaring  that  it  was  a  fault,  a 
an  indiscretion,  or  anything  I 
1  call  it,  said,  God  pardoned  sin- 
when  they  repented,  and  so  he 
hoped  I  would.  1  told  him  God  saw 
hearts,  and  whether  their  repentance 
was  sincere;  which  siuee  I  could  not 
do,  he  must  not  deem  it  strange  if  I 
trusted  only  to  actions ;  and  so  I  left  hin>. 
I  pitjr  the  poor  man  for  being  obliged 
thus  to  take  the  Queen  Dowager's  faulM 
him,  yet  I  could  not  bring  myself 
---    ■-'-      The  Queen  Dowager 

._  ].day,  to  see  me,  but 

desired  an  hour  nhen  there  wns  least 
lany ;  so  I  imagine  she  will  speak 
■thing  of  herself."  Katherine  of 
Braganiaattcnded  the  levee,  but  instead 
of  speaking  something  of  hcnclf,  slie, 
to  the  mortilicatian  of  Mary,  acted  ai  if 
3a  1 
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profoiindMlly  ipmorant  of  tlic  offence. 
**Tlic?  QtKM'ii  Dowa^rr  lias  hi-cn,"  Mary 
remarked  In  fore  eealiii)^  iicr  letter,  **  but 
did  not  btuy  a  niiimciit,  or  8iM*»k  two 
words.  I  1:av<'  still  tiie  sanit*  ron)|daint 
to  iimkc,  that  I  hiivc  not  time  to  ir\. 
wliieli  would  a  little  ease  my  heart,  litit 
I  hope  in  dot]  I  shall  have  Hiich  news 
from  you,  as  will  j^ive  me  no  reason,  yet 
your  ahsenec  is  enough ;  but  since  it 
phaKOH  Cod,  I  must  have  patience.  I>o 
out  continue  to  h)vc  me,  and  I  can  bear 
all  thin;rs  witli  ease." 

On  the  Fr4'nch  fl«M't,  which  had  long 
been  expe<-t(>d  to  invade  Kngland,  being 
«;<'n  in  the  channel,  Mary  wrote,  "  The 
news  which  is  eomo  to-night  [June 
twenty-second]  of  the  French  fleet  Wing 
upon  the  coast,  makes  it  necesssiry  to 
write  to  you.  I  think  T^rd  Torrington 
[Admirjil  of  tlie  English  fleet  in  tlie 
channel]  has  made  no  haste,  and  I  can- 
not tell  whether  his  being  sick  and  stay- 
ing for  Lord  Pembroke's  regiment  will 
be  a  sufficient  excuse ;  but  I  will  not 
take  up  your  time  with  my  rensouin^s. 
I  shall  onl^' tell  you  I  am  so  little  afraid, 
that  I  begm  to  k'ar  tliat  I  have  not  sense 
cnou<;h  to  apprehend  the  danger.  Just 
as  I  was  going  to  bed.  Lord  Nottingham 
brought  nit  a  letter,  of  which  he  is  going 
to  give  you  an  account ;  for  my  own 
part,  I  shall  say  nothing  to  it,  but  that  I 
trusu  God  will  preserve  us — you  where 
you  fire,  and  po«)r  I  here." 

At  this  crisis  Mary  acted  with  marked 
energy  and  decision.  She  in  person 
reviewed  the  London  militia,  caused 
numbers  of  the  discontented  nobles  and 
gentry  to  be  arrested,  and  banished  every 
Catliolic  from  London  and  its  neigh- 
bourliood.  On  tiiis  subject,  she,  in  a 
letter  to  King  William,  dated  June  the 
twenty-fourth,  remarks,  "  Since  I  writ 
to  you  about  the  coining  of  the  French 
fleet  upon  the  coast,  the  Lords  have  been 
Ycry  busy.  I  shall  not  give  you  an 
account  of  all  things,  but  only  tell  you 
some  particular  ptissages  One  happened 
to-day  at  the  privy  council,  where  I  was, 
by  their  advice.  Wiien  they  had  resolved 
to  geize  on  suspected  persons,  in  naming 
them.  Sir  •  H.  Cape!  would  have  said 
*<*B>etliing  for  Lord  Clarendon,  but  as  It 


beliered  it  as  neccsanry  that  he  [TiOrd 
(  larendon]  eihoulil    i>e  Hnpt  up  as  any,  I 
thought  myself  obliged  to  sav  so.    By 
a  letter  from  Lord  Torrington  [whntlia 
was  eomni.inding  the  fleet  off  Beacby 
Head],  diited  vestcniay,  I  see  he  thol^^t 
this  day  was  likely  to  ueeide  a  gn'atdeul 
there.     I  cannot  l>ut  be  in  pain,  it  mty 
be  I  do  not  reason  justly  on  the  matter, 
hut  I  fear,  besides  disheartening  DianT 
people,  the  loss  of  a  bsittle  would  be  nA 
an  encouragement  to  the  disaffected  onei, 
that  might  put  things  here  into  disorder, 
which,  in  your  abs<:nce,  would  be  a  ter- 
rible thing;  but  I  thank  God,  I  tmst 
in  him,  and  that  is  really  the  only  eon- 
solation  I  have.      I  was  last  night  ii 
Hy4|L  Park,  for  the  first  time  since  yo« 
went ;  it  swarmed  with  those  who  ars 
now  ordered  to  be  clapl  up.    Since  I 
have  writ  this,  I  was  called  out  to  Lord 
Nottingham,  who  brought  me  your  dear 
letter,  which  is  so  welcome,  that  I  cm- 
not  express  it;  especially  becanse  yea 
pity  me,  which  I  like  and  desire  frnm 
you,  and  you  only     God  be  praised  that 
you  are  so  well ;  I  hope  in  his  mcrcv  he 
will  continue  it.     I   have  been  obliged 
to  write  this  evening  to  Schnlemberg.  to 
desire  him  to  advance  money  for  the  sii 
regiments  to  march,  which  they  say  if 
absolutely  necessary  for  your  service,  ai 
well  as  honour.     The  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury have  made  me  pawn  my  word  for 
it,  and  to-morrow  £20,000  will  be  paid 
to  him." 

The  difficulties  which  beset  her  Ma- 
jesty at  this  period,  are  rendered  pain- 
fully apparent  in  the  subjoined  epistle, 
which  she  addressed  from  Whitehall,  to 
her  absent  iiusband,  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  June,  1690  : — 

**  liy  this  express  I  shall  write  freely, 
and  tell  you  what  great  suspicions  in- 
crease continually  of  Major  Wildnuin. 
It  would  be  too  long  to  tell  yon  all  tlie 
reasons  of  suspicion,  but  this  one  I  will 
give,  that  since  your  going  from  hence, 
there  is  not  one  word  come  from  Scotland^ 
neither  from  I^ord  Melville  nor  Colond 
Mackey  to  Lord  Marlborough,  which 
methinks  is  unaccountable.  Lord  Not- 
tingham desired  I  would  sign  letters  to 
he  goyemors  of  Berwick  and  Carlisla» 
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Bok  to  let  tnj  penom  go  Vy  who  bad  not 
t  ^an ;  and  tnat  they  aliould  stop  the 
nails  and  send  word  how  many  wvre 
come  from  tbence  in  this  time.  This  I 
liafe  done,  and  the  eipress  is  to  be 
inmediatelj  sent  away.  I  ever  fear 
not  doing  well,  and  trust  to  wliat  no- 
body says  but  you,  therefore  I  hope  it 
will  have  your  apjirobation.  Lord  Hath 
is  very  backward  in  going  down  to  as- 
mrae  bis  command,  but  with  much  odu 
be  sends  his  son  who  only  says  he  sbiys 
for  a  letter  of  mine,  whicli  is  signed  this 
Boming,  to  empower  him  to  command 
at  Plymouth  in  his  father's  absence, 
which  be  tells  me  you  promised  before 
Toa  went;  and  it  is  upon  your  leavo 
Lord  Bath  pretends  to  stay  liere ;  but  I 
told  him  I  suppose  you  had  not  fores(i>n 
the  French  being  so  near.  The  Duke 
of  Bolton  also  told  me  lust  night,  you 
had  giyen  him  leave  to  raise  some  horse 
Tolunteers,  for  which  he  should  haye  liad 
a  commission,  but  that  you  went  away, 
and  therefore  he  would  have  me  giye  it ; 
but  I  put  it  off,  and  Ix)rd  Murlborougli 
•dyises  me  not  to  giye  it.  Lord  President 
[formerly  Lord  Danby,  now  Marouis  of 
tJarmartbenj  some  time  since,  told  me 
the  same  thing,  but  i  will  not  give  any 
posiUye  answer  till  you  send  nie  your 
directions.  I  must  also  inform  you  of 
what  Lord  Nottingham  told  me  yester- 
day :  be  says  Lord  Steward  [Devonshire] 
yery  anery  at  Lord   rorrin?ton*s 


yery  angry  at  IjorH  Tornngtons 
deferring  the  fight,  and  prop<^ed  that 
■omebo^  should  be  joined  in  com- 
mission with  him.  But  tiiat  the  other 
lords  said  could  not  be  done,  so  Jjord 
Monmouth  offered  to  take  one  whose 
Bame  I  have  for^t,  he  is  newly  made, 
I  think,  commissioner  of  the  navy ;  and 
■t  Lord  Nottingham  tells  me,  you  liad 
thoughts  of  having  him  command  the 
fleet,  if  Lord  Torrington  had  not  this 
nan,  Lord  Monmouth  proposed  to  take 
and  go  together  on  board  Lord  Toiring- 
ton*s  ship  as  volunteers,  but  with  a 
commission  about  them,  to  command 
ia  case  he  [Torrington]  should  be  killed. 
I  told  Lora  Nottingham  I  was  not  wil- 
liog  to  grant  any  commission  of  that  na- 
tore,  not  knowing  whether  you  had  ever 
had  any  thoughts  of  that  kind,  so  that  I 
thought  he  was  only  to  be  thanked  for 


his  offer.  I  added,  that  I  could  not 
think  it  proper  that  he,  l>eing  one  of  tiie 
nine  you  httd  named  [as  my  council] 
should  b<;  sent  awuy.  Upon  wiiich  he 
(Nottingham)  laughed  and  said,  that  it 
was  the  gn;utest  compliment  I  could 
make  him  (Ix>rd  Monmouth)  to  say  I 
could  not  make  use  of  his  arm,  having 
need  of  his  counsel.  I  supiKMse  they  are 
not  good  friends,  but  I  said  it  as  i  meant, 
and  b>  sidis,  to  hinder  propositions  of  this 
kind  for  Mr.  Russell  (Adniirul  Russell)  ; 
for  I  see  Lord  Carmarthen  has,  upon 
seve«^il  oirjLsions,  to  mt;  aloue,  mentioned 
sending  Mr.  Russell;  and  i  believe  it 
was  only  to  be  rid  of  him  ;  for  my  piirt, 
after  what  you  have  told  me  of  all  the 
nine,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  liira 
from  hence.  And  now  1  have  named 
Mr.  Russell,  I  must  tell  you,  that  at 
your  first  going,  he  did  not  come  to  me, 
nor,  1  believe,  to  this  hour  would  have 
spoken  with  mc,  had  not  I  told  Lady 
Russell  one  day  I  desired  it.  Wlien  lie 
came,  I  tohl  him  freely  that  I  detiired  to 
see  him  sometimes,  for  being  a  stniuger  to 
business,  I  was  afraid  of  being  too  much 
led  or  persuaded  by  one  party.  I  hope 
1  did  not  do  amiss  in  this,  und,  indeed, 
I  saw  at  that  time  no  body  but  Lord 
President  Carmarthen,  und  1  wus  afraid 
of  myself.  Lord  Carmarthen  is  upon  all 
occasions  afraid  of  giving  me  too  much 
trouble,  and  thinks,  by  little  and  little, 
to  do  all.  Every  one  sees  how  little  I 
know  of  business,  and  therefore,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  apt  to  do  us  much  as  they 
can.  Lord  Marlborough  advised  me  to 
resolve  to  be  present  as  often  as  possible, 
out  of  what  intention  I  cannot  judge  ; 
but  I  find  that  they  meet  often  at  the 
secretary's  office,  and  do  not  take  much 
pains  to  give  me  an  account:  this  I 
thought  fit  to  tell  you.  Pray  be  so  kind 
to  answer  mc  as  particularly  as  you  can." 
Suspicions,  cbubts,  and  jealousies, 
still  tormented  the  Queen  ana  her  cabi- 
net. Fearing  to  risk  an  engagement 
with  the  French,  on  account  of  the 
lamentable  state  of  the  fieet  under  his 
command,  Torrington  wrote  Mary,  that 
he  deemed  it  advisable  to  attempt  no- 
thing beyond  defending  the  coasts  from 
invasion.  This  conduct  many  of  the 
council  attributed  to  disloyalty,  and  in- 
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tri^ttet  and  BUmnj  debstet  euoedf  the 
purticulan  of  which  Mary  fonrtrded 
to  her  wedded  partner,  in  a  letter  dated 
June  twent]r-ei|;;hth,  and  from  which  we 
make  the  lubjoined  eztracti. 

**  As  for  Lord  Torrington's  letter,  yon 
will  have  an  aoconnt  of  that,  and  the  an- 
swcr  from  Lord  Nottingham.  I  shall  tell 
TOO,  as  far  81 1  can  judge,  what  the  others 
did.  Lord  Carmarthen  was  with  me  when 
I/ord   Nottingham  brought  the  letter; 
he  was  mighty  hot  upon  sending  Mr. 
Russell  down  to  the  fleet ;  but  bclieYiog 
that  Russell  and  Torrington  were  not 
friends,  that  Torrington  ought  not  to  be 
provoked,  and  that  Carmarthen's  object 
was  to  get  rid  of  Russell,  I  said  what  I 
could  against  it,  and  found  most  of  the 
lords  of  my  mind  when  they  met,  but 
Monmouth  was  not  with   them.     Mr. 
Russf.'U  drew  up  a  sliarp  letter  for  us 
to  sign,  but  it  was  softoned  down,  and 
wrote  in  such  terms  as  vou  will  see  ;   to 
which  all  agreed  but  Lord  DcTonshire, 
who  said  that  he  believed  it  very  dan- 
gerous to  trust  J>ord  Torrington  with 
the  fate  of  three  kingdoms,  and  that  he 
was  absolutely  of  oi>inion  that    some 
oilier  should  be  joined  in  the  commission 
with  him.     To  which  Mr.  Russell  an- 
swered,   '  You  must  send  for  him  pri- 
soner, then  ;'    and  all  the  rest  concluded 
it  would  create  too  much  disturbance  in 
the  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  would  be  of 
dangpfoiis  consequence.  So  the  letter  was 
signed, and  I^rd  Nottingham  writanother 
l(?tti;r,  in  which  he  told  him  our  other 
accounts  we  have  received  of  the  fleets 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight.     After  I  had 
gone.  Lord  Monmouth  came  to  the  other 
lords  who  were  still  sitting,  and  offered, 
if  the   Admiralty  would  give  him  the 
commission  of  a  captain,  to  hasten  to 
Portsmouth,  fit  out  the  best  ship  there, 
and    with    it   join    I^ord    Torrington. 
Being  in  a  great  passion,  he  swore  he 
would  never  come  oack  again  if  they  did 
not  fight.     I3y  his  desire,  and  the  appro- 
bation of  the  lords.  Lord  Nottingham 
came  to  ask  my  consent.     I  asked  who 
WM  there,  and  finding  that  two- thirds 
of  the  committee  were  present,  so  that 
if  put  to  the  vote  it  would  have  been 
carried,  and  seeing  they  were  as  earnest 
as  ho  for  it,  I  thought  1  might  consent. 


Indeed,  I  had  a  thoimlit  which  I  wtiU 
not  own,  though  1  foood  some  <<f  th« 
lords  had  the  aanie,  about  the  'laaia 
letters,'*  which  I  anppoae  yon  hafe 
heard  of^  which  eome  ao  constantly,  aad 
are  so  Tery  exact;  the  lastof  whioi  toU 
eTen  the  debatea  of  the  committes^tf 
weU  as  if  one  of  the  lords  thenadLni 
had  written  them.  Thialooks  odd,  aad  I 
believe  makes  many  forward  for  this  a- 
pedition ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  hdierc 
Lord  Monmooth  may  be  beat  spared  of 
the  company. 

"^  Ten  at  night.  Since  writing  thii, 
there  has  come  much  news.  As  I  wn 
^ing  to  the  cabinet  council  in  the  mon- 
ing.  Sir  William  Loekhart  came  with  • 
letter  from  the  committee  there.  JiOid 
Monmouth  was  there;  be  made  great  pro- 
fessions at  parting,  and  desired  me  to  be- 
lieve  there  are  some  great  designs." 

The  Queen's  next  letter  was  writtea 
immediately  after  the  disastrous  defeat 
of  the  combined  English  and  Ihitek 
fleets  by  the  French,  off  Beachy  Head. 
She  remarks,  **  As  to  the  ill  success  at 
sea,  I  am  more  concerned  for  the  honour 
of  the  nation,  than  for  anything  else; 
but  I  think  it  has  pleased  God  to  punish 
them  justly,  for  they  really  talkt  as  if 
defeat  were  impossible,  which  looks  too 
much  like  trusting  in  the  arm  of  flesh. 
I  pray  God  we  may  no  more  deserve  the 
punishment,  and  trust  he  will  do  more 
than  we  deserve.  What  Lord  Torring- 
ton can  say  for  liimself,  I  know  not, 
but  1  believe  he  will  never  be  forgiven 
here:  the  letters  from  the  fleet  before 
and  since  the  engagement,  show  suf- 
ficiently he  was  the  only  man  there  who 
had  no  mind  to  fight,  and  his  not  doing 
it,  was  attributed  to  orders  from  the 
council.  Those  which  were  tent  aad 
obeyed,  have  had  but  very  ill  success, 
the  news  of  which  has  come  this  morn- 
ing. Lord  Monmouth,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  has  come  back,  and  in  compliaoee 
with  your  orders,  Mr.  Russell,  wno  had 

*  Letters  written  in  lemon  Juice,  which  de- 
tailed the  proceedings  of  William  and  Mair 
and  their  cabinet,  and  were  directed  to  Ik 
Courtenay,  Amsterdam.  These  letters  Mon- 
mouth brought  every  post-day  to  the  Qoesa, 
under  pretence  that  his  intrigning  mend, 
Major  Wildman,  had  intercepted  them.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  he  himself  wrols 
them,  to  further  his  own  ambitious  pit»|eets. 
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sent  awftj  against  my  wish,  baa  re- 
tamed,  so  that  now  the  nine  are  together 
■gam." 

On  the  third  of  July,  Mary,  still  ad- 
dressing her  hnshand  on  the  same  sub- 
Jeety  wrote — **  I  and  the  nine  have  been 
trooblcd  to  select  suitable  persons  to  take 
dMnge  of  the  shattered  fleet,  for  it  has 
been  resolved  that  Lord  Torringtou* 
shfdl  be  disgraced  and  tried.  The  post 
was  declined  by  Lord  Monmouth  and 
Mr.  Bossell,  and  when  I  offered  it  to 
tty  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Marl- 
borough, they  both  assured  me  they 
wonld  be  laughed  at  if  they  interfered 
in  sea  matters.  I  therefore  conferred  it 
on  my  Lords  DoToashire  and  Pembroke, 
which  so  annoyed  my  Lord  President, 
who  wished  to  undertake  the  commission 
himself,  that  I  found  it  expedient  to 
priTately  assure  him  that  you  could  not 
^Kure  him  from  his  post ;  but  he  answered 
he  did  not  look  upon  himself  as  so  tied. 
He  is  also  Texcd  at  another  affair,  which 
is,  that  neither  Mr.  Hampden  nor  Mr. 
Pelham  will  sign  the  docket  for  Lady  Ply- 
month's  £8000.  He  complained  to  me, 
I  promised  to  ask  them  about  it,  which 
I  haTe  done ;  and  both  of  them  asunder, 
haTe  told  me  the  sum  was  too  great  to 
be  spared  at  present,  when  money  was 
io  much  wanted ;  and  in  truth,  1  think 
them  in  the  right  I  hope  you  will  let 
me  know  your  mind  upon  it.  They  say 
8ir  Stephen  Fox  signed  it  by  surj^rise, 
and  is  of  their  mind.  The  only  thing  I 
eould  say  to  this  was,  that  you  had 
■igned  the  warrant  before  you  went, 
which  I  thought  was  enough.  I  must 
also  tell  you  that  Lord  Shrewsbury 
rMary's  reputed  loTer]  was  at  my  dinner  : 
I  eordially  welcomed  him.  He  did  not 
stay  long,  bnt  was  here  again  at  my 
in^er ;  and,  as  I  though^  took  great 
pains  to  talk,  iohieh  I  dtdto  him  asfor- 
merhf,  by  your  direetion»**  She  then  con- 
dndes— '*  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  God 
will  do  some  great  thing  or  other,  and 
it  may  be  when  human  means  fail  he  will 
show  his  power.  This  gives  me  courage 
to  wait  patiently  for  the  result.    But  wl^t 

*  He  WM  tried  and  acquitted.  The  king, 
lunrerer,  dismissed  him  from  his  service, 
and  would  never  again  admit  him  into  his 


gires  me  pain,  ia  fear  that  all  that  is  done 
may  not  please  you.  I  am  sure  my  great 
desire  is  to  act  as  your  second  self,  but 
you  know  I  must  do  what  the  others 
think  fit.  I  long  to  hear  from  you,  for 
I  love  you  more  than  my  life,  and  desire 
only  to  please  you." 

On  the  sixth  of  July,  Mary,  on  learn- 
ing that  her  husband  had  been  wounded 
in  Ireland,  wrote  to  him,  ^*  I  can  never 
^ivc  God  thanks  enough,  as  long  as  I 
live,  for  your  preservation.  I  hope  in  his 
mcrc^  that  this  is  a  sien  he  preserves  you 
to  finish  the  work  he  has  begun  by  you ; 
but  I  hope  it  may  be  a  warning  to  you 
to  let  you  Eee  you  are  exposed  to  as 
many  accidents  as  others;  and  tliou^h 
it  has  pleased  God  to  keep  you  once  in 
so  visible  a  manner,  yet  you  must  for- 
f;iyQ  me  if  I  tell  you,  that  I  shall  think 
It  a  tempting  God  to  venture  again  with- 
out a  great  necessity.  1^'or  God's  sake,  let 
me  beg  of  you  to  take  more  care  for  tlie 
time  to  come;  consider  wliat  depends 
upon  your  safety ;  there  are  so  many 
more  important  tilings  than  myself,  that 
I  think  I  am  not  worthy  naming 
among  them  ;  but  it  may  be,  tlie  worst 
will  be  over  before  this  time,  so  that  I 
will  say  no  more." 

The  news  of  William's  victory  over 
James  II.,  at  the  signal  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  fought  July  the  first,  1690,  filled 
Mary  with  ecstasies.  In  a  letter  dated 
Whitehall,  July  the  seventh,  she  thus 
addressed  her  husband — *'  11  ow  to  begin 
this  letter  I  do  not  know,  or  however, 
to  render  God  thanks  enough  for  his 
mercies ;  indeed,  they  are  too  great,  if 
we  look  on  our  deserts ;  but,  as  you  say, 
it  is  his  own  cause,  and  since  it  is  for 
the  glory  of  his  great  name,  we  haye  no 
reason  to  fear  but  he  will  perfect  what 
he  has  begun.  I  am  sonry  the  fleet  has 
done  no  better,  but  it  is  God's  provi- 
dence, and  we  must  not  murmur,  but 
wait  with  patience  to  see  the  event  I 
was  yesterday  out  of  my  senses  with 
trouble ;  I  am  now  almost  so  with  joy. 
I  hope  in  God,  by  the  afternoon,  to  be 
in  a  condition  of  sense  enough  to  say 
much  more,  but  for  the  present  I  am 
nut." 

In  the  afternoon  she  resumes — '^I  am 
still  in  such  a  confusion  of  thoughts,  that 
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I  Kurcdy  kaow  wbat  to  sa? ;  bat  I  1m^ 
in  God  yoa  will  now  readrij  consent  to 
what  Lord  Prvsident  wrxite  kst  ni^it, 
for  metiiinks  tiiere  is  nothini?  more  for 
you  t4)  do.  I  must  put  tou  in  mind  of 
one  thing,  which  is,  tbait  rou  will  tsike 
care  of  tiie  Church  in  Ireland.  Erenr- 
bodr  agrees  that  it  is  the  worst  in  Chris- 
tendom. Inhere  are  now  bishoprics  and 
otlier  places  vacant,  and  I  trust  yoa  will 
fill  tiiem  with  suitable  persons.  I  am 
Tery  unesisv  in  one  thing,  which  is,  want 
of  somebu<fy  to  spi^k  my  mind  freely  to : 
it  is  a  gresit  constraint  to  think  and  be 
silent ;  and  there  is  so  much  matter,  that 
I  am  one  of  Solomon's  fo<»ls,  who  am 
ready  to  hurst.  I  belicTe  Lord  Presi- 
dent and  liord  Nottingham  agree  very 
well,  and  Lord  Marlborough  is  always 
with  them.  As  yet,  they  ([  mean  the 
whole  nine)  have  differed  so  little,  that, 
to  my  surprise,  it  has  never  come  to  put 
anything  to  the  vote.  This  I  attribute 
to  the  great  danger  all  have  apprehended, 
which  lias  made  them  of  a  mind." 

The  fact  was,  they  had  all  played  traitor 
to  King  James :  his  return  would  have 
proved  their  ruin,  hence  their  unanimitr. 

After  detailing  Lord  Monmouth's  futile 
efforts  to  prejudice  her  against  her  friend 
Lord  Nottingham,  her  Maj<'8ty  proceeds 
— **  I^rd  Penibrook  I  never  see  but  in 
council.  Shrewsbury  comes  as  little  as 
he  cm,  and  never  to  the  cabinet  council 
Devonshire  will  be  a  courtier  among 
tlic  ladies ;  but  Lord  Nottingham  seems 
to  be  heiirty  and  sincere  in  all  affairs, 
although  he  does  not  take  mucli  pains  to 
persuade  me  of  it,  as  others  do.  for  he 
never  spoke  but  once  of  himself,  yet  I 
confess  I  have  a  good  opinion  of  him. 
He  brought  me  your  letter  yesterday, 
and  I  could  not  hold  ;  so  he  saw  me  cry, 
which  I  have  hindered  myself  before 
everybody  till  then,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible. And  this  morning,  when  I  heard 
the  joyful  news,  I  was  in  pain  to 
know  what  was  become  of  the  late  King 
[James  II.,  her  father],  and  durst  not 
ask  till  Lord  Nottingham  came,  when  I 
did  venture  to  do  it,  and  bad  the  satis- 
faction to  know  he  was  safe.  I  know  I 
need  not  beg  you  to  let  him  be  taken 
care  of,  for  I  am  confident  yoa  will  for 
your  own  sake ;  yet  add,  that  to  all  your 


kiadBcaa,  tad  for  my  aake,  let  peofli 
know  you  would  have  no  bort  come  to 
his  person.     For^nve  me  this.'* 

Incoodusioa.  Mary  remarks — '*I  loif 
to  liear  what  yoa  will  say  to  the-  propoiitiM 
[that  the  King  would  immediately  retail 
to  England]  which  will  be  sent  to  yM 
to-night  bvthe  Lords ;  and  I  flatter aiy* 
self  mightily,  with  the  hopes  to  see  yoi, 
for  which  1  am  more  impatient  tlum  ca 
be  expresaedf  loving  tou  with  a  pasdoa 
which  cannot  but  end  with  my  lire." 

The  Earl  of  Halifax,  ia  a  poem  M 
the  battle  of  the  Borne,  draws  the  sob- 
joined  not  anfaithfol  sketch  of  Maiy^ 
conduct  at  this  eventfiil  epoch : — 


"Who  can  fiM^et   the  Qnaen's 
■mile? 
The  pride  of  the  &ir  aez,  the  goddsM  ofsw 

Who  can  Ibrget  what  all  admind  aflslir 
Her  fean  for  him.  her  irmiffmno  Ibr  tie 

state. 
Dissembling  earea,  she  smoothed  her  looli 

with  grace, 
Doobta  in  her  heart,  and  pleasare  iahsffMs; 
Ah  danger  did  approach,  her  eomrage  ml, 
And  putting  on  the  Kincb  dtsBaywl  hh 

foes. 

To  return  to  the  Queen's  correqKm- 
dence  with  her  husband :  she  wrote  on 
the  eighth  of  July,  *'  At  last  I  have  ob- 
tained what  I  long  wished  for  in  vain,  t 
sight  of  Lord  Lincoln  [a  nobleman,  we 
may  remark  parenthetically,  who  wsi 
incited  by  the  cabinet  council  to  haras 
the  council  of  nine,  by  whom  her  Iff- 
jesty  was  solely  guided].  I  met  him  n 
I  came  from  prayers,  with  a  htmdied 
people  at  least  after  him.  I  cannot  re- 
present to  you  my  surprise  at  so  unex- 
pected, so  strange  an  object,  and  hii 
words  were,  if  possible,  more  Strang 
than  his  acts,  lie  called  Lord  Presi- 
dent by  name,  and  all  in  general  who 
are  in  trust,  *  ro^es,'  and  told  m^  I 
must  go  back  with  him  to  the  privy 
council  to  hear  his  complaint,  which  I 
think  was  a^nst  Lord  Torrington ;  he 
talked  so  hke  a  madman,  that  I  ai- 
swcred  him  as  calmlv  as  I  could,  lookiaf 
on  him  as  such,  and  so  with  mneh  ado 

t  from  him.  I  shall  say  no  moie  now, 
ut  that  I  shall  live  and  die  entirely 
yours." 

Two  days  afterwards,  her  Hajeity 
narrated  to  the  King  the  troublci  ii 


r„ 
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wbich  slie  was  iiiTolred  by  the  oppo- 
lition  of  the  pri^T  council  to  the  council 
of  nine.    The  Queen,  by  the  King's 
orders,   but  rarely  attenaed  the  privy 
council,  which  so  enraged  that  body, 
that  they  declared  their  functions  were 
•aperseded  by  the  council  of  nine,  and 
broke  out  into   a  state  bordering  on 
rebellion.      After  mentioning  that  Mr. 
Russell  had  been  sent  down  to  the  fleet, 
Mary  proceeds — '*  The  day  I  received 
yours  by  Mr.  Gray,  the  privy  council  was 
ealled  extraordinarily,  it  oeing  thought  fit 
to  formally  acquaint  them  with  the  news 
of  the  victory  at  the  Boyne.     Seeing  you 
had  left  me  to  the  advice  of  the  committee 
[council]   of  nine  when   to  attend  the 
privy  council,    I  asked    them  in    the 
morning  if  I  should  go  on  this  occasion, 
as  for  my  part  I  thought  not.     It  was 
decided  in  the  negative ;  but  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  privy  council  met,  all 
bmn  to  ask  if  I  came.    The  Lord  Pre- 
sident said,  No ;  up^m  which  there  was 
great  grumbling.    Sir  R.  Howard  said 
nib  thought  it  not  reasonable  that  I  did 
not  come  to  privy  council.     He  was 
seconded  by  the  Duke  of  Bolton ;  and 
Lords  Monmoutii  and  Devonshire  came 
to  me  in  my  closet,  and  requested  me  to 
go  with   them  to  privy  council,  to  ap- 
pease the  storm.     1  will  not  trouble  you 
with  what  they  said,  but  they  were  very 
pressing.      I   was  surprised,   and    an- 
swered them  at  first  civilly,  but  being 
anuch  pressed,  I  grew  peevish,  and  told 
them  I  thought  it  a  proud  fancy  of  some 
of  the  privy  council,  which   1  did  not 
Ibel  myself  bound  to  humour.     I  had 
declared  in  t)ie  morning  that   I  would 
not  come,   and  if  I  complied  now,  I 
should  in  the  end  bo  sent  for  wlienevcr 
anybody  had  a  mind  to  it.     But  all  I 
eonld  say  would   not  satisfy  them,  and 
had  not  Lord  Nottingham  come  in,  I 
beliere  they   would  not  have   left  me 


'iiu; 


SO  soon  Ihis  was  the  same  day  Lord 
Lincoln  was  here,  as  I  wrote  you  on 
the  eighth ;  and  he  sat  in  tlic  gallery, 
crying  nloml  *  that  five  or  six  lonls  shut 
me  up,  and  would  let  nobody  else  conic 
near  me,*  yet  never  asked  it  all  the 
time.  Lord  Nottingham  will  give  ;^oii 
■n  account  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  being 
called  next  day  to  the  privy  council,  [to 


appease  the  discontents  of  that  body, 
Mury  was  compelled  to  call  them  to- 
gether, and  preside  over  their  delibe- 
rations in  person]  whtire  I  was ;  but  I 
must  observe,  that  he  came  with  his 
answer  ready  wrote,  and  pulled  out  his 
paper  and  read  it.  Upon  which  many  of 
those  who  came  with  him,  look^d  upon 
one  another  as  amazed ;  and  tlie  more 
because  tlie  Lord  President  did  not 
desire  it  till  Friday  '*  This  is  one  of 
the  first  instances  of  a  public  function- 
ary bringing  his  speech  in  his  pock<;t, 
ready  written ;  and  the  novel  circum- 
stance so  alarmed  the  Queen,  that  she 
attributed  it  to  treachery  on  the  part 
of  the  mal-content  privy  council,  whom 
she  suspected  of  plotting  to  overturn 
the  government. 

At  this  period  a  formidable  Jacobite 
plot  was  hatching  in  Scotland;  but  be- 
fore it  came  to  maturity,  the  leaders, 
Lords  Annandale  and  Breadulbane,  con- 
fessed the  whole  to  their  majesties  and 
betrayed  their  colleagues;  one  of  whom. 
Lord  Ross,  several  of  the  Privy  Council 
desired  to  protect.  The  Queen  thus  men- 
tions the  circumstance* — "Another  thing 
happened  that  I  must  tell  your  Majesty : 
Lord  Nottingham  had  secured  Lord 
Rosse,  and  now  desired  tlie  Privy  Council 
that  he  might  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  as 
well  as  many  other  Jacobites.  All  con- 
sented. Duke  of  Bolton  asked  wliy  ? 
Lord  Nottingham  replied,  *  there  were 
informations  against  him,  and  more,  his 
own  letters  to  Sir  J.  Coclirune ;'  upon 
which  all  said  a  warrant  should  be 
drawn.  But  when  it  came  to  be  signed, 
Duke  of  Bolton  would  not;  and  hindered 
Lord  Devon  by  a  wiiisper,  and  his  son 
by  a  nod.  Lord  Montague  would  not 
sign  it  either ;  if  this  be  usual,  1  cannot 
tell,  but  methinks  it  ought  not  to  be  so." 

In  the  subsequent  week,  Mary  wrote 
her  husband: — **You  will  excuse  me 
from  answering  yourletterl  received  yes- 

*  On  the  fourteenth  of  July  Queen  Mary 
issued  proclaimatious  for  the  apprehenniori  of 
tlie  Earlti  of  Lichfield,  Aylesbury,  and  Cas- 
tlemain;  the  Lonis  Montgomery,  Preston,  and 
Uellasis ;  Sir  Edward  Hales,  Sir  Kot>ert  Ha- 
milton and  several  others  mostly  officers. 
Pepys,  the  author  of  the  ''  Diary,"  had  been 
arrested  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  upon  a 
charge  of  giving  information  to  the  French 
of  the  state  of  the  English  navy. 
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terdiy  taomin^.  when  joa  kBow  I  hsn 
been  this  morninz  to  Hamplon  Court, 
where  I  must  tdl  jron  ill  thiD;^  ire 
going  mi  Terr  ilowl  J  for  wmt  of  monej' 
■nd  Portlmd  utone.  Sir  Cbarles  litlle- 
ton  hu  offered  toren^  hii  eommusion. 
I  hare  accepUd  it.  and  am  glud  of  it,  fot 
reasoni  too  long  to  tell  now.  Fray  aend 
word  who  ifaair  bata  the  appointmeiit, 
for  it  ii  judged  nectfsij  lo  be  filled  up 
M  looi]  aa  ma]>  be."  In  anolher  letter 
the  Queen  sajt,  "Alt  mj  fear  ii,  the 
French  abipt  which  are  going  to  St 
GcoTge'i  CAiannel,  and  are  alreadr  at 
Kiniale;  but  T  hope  ths  eipreaa,  wnicb 
goes  tbi>  eTening  to  Sir  Cloudealej 
BhoTcl,  will  reach  him  time  enough  to 
prerent  any  surpriia,  I  am  the  moat  im- 
putirnt  ctuBlure    i      "  "   ' 

■nawer  abontTonn 
may  be  a  zood  one 
denirtd  to  teg  you  not  to  be  loo  quick 
parting  with  the  conSscated  estatea 
[they  were  thepriTatc  inheritance  of  her 
Cither,  and  WilliDm  III.  beitowed  them 
on  hia  miatreM,  Elizabeth  Viltien],  but 
•  Tlia  QoMD  had  Died  her  ntm«t  eoiea- 
nan  to  anpjilr  Wlllimm  with  monef -hlle  Id 
IreUnd,  anu  u  pivDlng  man;  orherjewtla. 


airg,  whiel 
I  hare  b 


bieb  I  hope 


eonmdir  whctiter  jot  will  not  kacf 
iODW  for  public  icbooU  to  initniet  tbt 
poor  I  riak.  For  my  part,  I  miutBecd 
•ay,  tbat  I  think  you  woold  do  my 
well,  if  Toa  wouLl  consider  what  can 
tan  be  token  of  the  poor  aaula  there ;  and, 
indeed,  if  joa  would  gire  me  leaTe|l 
muat  tell  you  I  think  thia  woBderfbl  ii- 
liTeianee  and  HCcen  yos  bafe  hod, 
ihould  oblige  yon  to  think  npon  doii^ 
what  van  can  for  the  rndTwaoement  of 
trne  religion  and  promoting  the  goapd. 
Oa  Uonday  next  I  go  to  Hyde  Kirii  I* 
reviewthemilitja— yonmay  betaialga 
againat  my  will.    I  will  aay  no  Mora  al 

Ereaent,  bat  that  the  Biafaop  of  Salidimy 
Bumet  the  hiilorun]  niaje  a  bi^  liat- 


ordered  it,  for  reaoona  which  I  toldbiaL 
1  am  etlremely  oniioua  to  hear  dm 
yon  i  but  above  all,  I  hope  I  ahall  not 
meet  with  a  disappointment  of  yom 
coming,  for  in  tbat  eaae  I  don't  know 
what  I  should  do  ;  my  deoire  of  acciBt 
yon  is  equal  to  my  loTC,  which  caniat 
end  but  with  my  life." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Caibul/aiHioai—Maty  gtutn-eh  icith  Ihi  AdmiraUg~A/^intmtnl  of  SanOl  tut 
ethiri  ai  Admiralt  of  l&t  ^fiat—Scminglm  Palaa—Piatagt  of  t/u  SkaaHim- 
Mary  iniercedei  far  Mr.  SamilUm—Examina  Jaabilt  tnitort~Her  Dutd, 
huu — l>'phra  tAtlewo/her  hiHtaiuTieanmn—Diahyia  tcith  SuaeU—Familg 
gotiip— Tender  cffietien  for  her  hiaband—Briadt  hu  going  to  FlamUn—Et 
return)  ta  Englarid—Emiarki  for  tht  Sagut—ProBeedingi  of  the  JaeoiU--- 
Nevill  ^gneput  U  Ihi  lerture. 


!  the  battle  of  the 
iftf  Koyne  had  annilii- 
S?  lated  tbc  ptoba- 
%/  bility  of  James  the 
,  Second'areatoration, 
1  Mary's  couDciUon, 
no  longer  united  by 
afear  of  her  father's 
1,  broke  out  iuto  a  slate  of  fierce 
party  atrife,  which  drove  her  Majetty  at- 
moat  beside  herself.  "  I  have  at  last  seen 
tha  Council  in  a  great  heat,"  sho  writes 
bar  husband   oa  the  twanty-eightb  of 


July, "  but  shall  ataj'  till  I  aee  Ton,  to  Idl 
you  my  mind  upon  it.  Lord  Lincoln  wu 
with  mo  for  more  than  an  hour,  reform- 
ing the  fleet,  correcdng  aboiea,  and  Mt 
shy  of  naming  persona ;  ha  talked  to 
much  like  a  madman,  and  made  me  tha 
extrBVagatitai  eomplimenta  in  the  world. 
He  used  an  eipression  I  ha*e  heard 
often  within  tLcae  few  daya,  which  is, 
that  I  bare  the  power  in  my  hand,  and 
they  wander  I  do  not  make  nae  of  it, 
why  should  I  stay  for  your  retsn, 
_i..,i__      :.  ^jjj  fo,  n„  to  tai 


and  wbekhei  il 
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tune  b;  irTitin^  you  «oid  is  doubted, 
tbat  is,  when  tbey  mart  etaj  till  an  an. 
t*rer  can  come.  I  «hall  tell  jonmore  of 
Hm  when  I  tae  yon,  or  can  write  you  k 
longer  lettec,  for  I  liaTS  taken  thcTapoarn 
•nd  date  nol  to-night."  It  certainly 
does  lionsur  to  Mary  as  a  consort,  tbat 
Ae  tnmed  ■  deaf  ear  to  the  entrcstiea  of 
One  powerful  party  who  urged  her 
— Itof  independ[~* -—  o.— 


it  i^ 


oneoF  tbe  wnrBtDfoffspringt,  taherhiu~ 
Iiuid  the  beat  of  wives. 

At  the  CDmniGDCcnient  of  Augint,  th« 
Councils  were  at   issue  respecting  the 

r ointment  of  an  admiral  to  command 
Beeti  the  King,  and,  of  couree,  also 
the  Queen,  wished  to  confer  tbe  honour 
upon  Mr.  Euseell,  but  on  account  of  the 
lUe  DaTal  defeats,  he  relused  to  accept  it, 
nnteis  two  others  shared  the  lesponsi. 
fcility  with  bini ;  tbe  one  Lord  Shrews- 
bury, the  other  an  eiperienced  naral 
cfflcer.  Their  Majesties  raised  no  pow- 
•tM  objection  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  but 
they  insisted  on  Sir  Richard  Haddock,  a 

Etlemon  bated  by  Russell,  being  Uie 
d  admiral.  Russell  resisted,  and  the 
fends  which  tbcTcby  ensued,  Mary  tfaus 
denribes  to   her  aWnt  lord:—" The 

Mnt  ftir,  and  Lord  President  Carmar- 
tben  told  them,  that  Russell  and  Had- 
dock, in  conjunction  with  a  nobleman, 
■honld  biiTe  tbe  command  of  the  fleet. 
Kr  TbmnBa  Lee  grew  pale  as  death,  and 
Md  ve  that  tbe  custom  was  for  they, 
rs  of  tho  Admiralty,  to 
'-  answer  tor  tlie  pcr- 
wtaa,  aiiMM  iney  were  to  gire  tbem  the 
•DDiDiBrians,  and  might  b«  called  to  ae- 
erant  ID  Parliament.  I  shall  not  repeat 
■S  that  was  said.  LordPresidentargued 
vithUem.  At  last  Sir  ThomesLee  said 
I^MDly,  ■  Haddock  tbey  did  not  like.' 
Ho  added,  •  1  might  giTe  a  commission, 
bat  Uiey  could  not.'  When  I  saw  be 
intisted  on  their  priTilcge,  I  soid,  'I 
pereciTe  then,  tbat  the  Km?  bath  given 
•way  bis  own  power,  and  coulcf  not 
Dwke  nn  admirtil  which  tbe  Admiralty 
did  not  like.'     Bir  'ilrnmas  Lee  replied : 


M7 

'  No,  no  more  he  can't.*  1  wm  ready  to 
»ay,  'Then  the  King  should  give  the 
iiommisaion  to  such  as  would  not  dispute 
with  htm  ■;  but  I  did  not,  though  1  was 
heartily  angry  with  bim,  Lonl  Presi- 
dent, after  more  discourse,  desired  them 
to  retire.  They  neit  resolutely  refused 
M  si^  the  commission.  I  asked  Lord 
President '  what  answer  was  lo  he  sent!' 


iceommend,  a 


._  ..,.,..  him,  and  totd  bim, 
•  I  vas  angry  enough,  and  desired  him 
Dot  to  be  too  much  so,  for  1  did  not 
believe  it  a  proper  time.'  He  said, 
'  The  best  answer  that  be  could  give 
Irom  me  was,  that  tliey,  (the  com- 
missioners of  the  Ailmiraltf,)  would 
Jo  well  to  consider  it.'  I  desired  lie 
woald  add  :  '  That  I  could  not  change 
toy  mind,'  if  it  wss  proper  to  sny  so 
■uch.  Hesaid, 'itwnsratber  toolitlle.' 
I  saw  Mr.  Russell  this  moniing.  and 
found  him  much  out  of  humour  ;  he  ex- 
cused the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Lee, 
>nd,  endeavouring  to  talk  it  ovei.  said^ 
Tbat  Haddock  wss  not  acceptable  to 
them,  because  they  believed  Lord  Not- 
linghara  bad  recommended  bim,  and 
tbey  did  not  like  that.'  I  saw  be  shifted 
'ff  signing  the  commission;  end  as  there 
ras  company  by,  I  had  no  opportunity 
<jf  saying  mure  to  bim,  only  he  pressed 
r.amingShrewBbuTy  for  the  third  admiral 
of  tbe  fleet,  as  tbe  best  means  to  allay 
'  ^hese  disagreements.  This  afternoon  Lord 
Marlborough  eameto  me  about  thesame 
tbing.  and  I  told  him  why  I  should  ho 
unwillinglo  name  Shrewsbury  myself,  for 
1  thought  it  would  not  be  proper  forme 
by  any  means  to  name  a  person  who  had 
quitted  office  jnat  upon  your  going  away, 
though  I  was  persuaded  you  would  trust 
liim;  yet,  for  me  to  take  upon  myself  SO 
la  name  him,  without  being  assured  of 
your  approbation,  I  thought  not  proper. 
1  pray  Ucd  send  yon  here  quickly,  lor  I 
aee  all  breaking  out  into  flames.  Devon- 
«hire  was  with  mo  this  anemoon  from 
Sir  Thomas  Lee,  to  excuse  himself  to 
uje.  He  said,  tbe  reason  wss,  because 
hB  saw  Haddock's  appointment  was  ■ 
business  between  two  or  three,  a  con- 
cnrted  thing,  and  tbat  made  him  he 
Cduld  not  consent.  I  told  Devonshire, 
hs    himself    could  have    assured   Sir 
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Thomiu  Lee,  it  was  your  own  orden* 
in  your  letter  to  me.  At  wliich  he 
shaked  his  head.  I  asked  *if  he,  or 
Sir  Thomas  Lee,  did  not  believe  mc  ?' 
He  said,  *  Sir  Thomas  Lee  thought  that 
Haddock  was  imposed  on  the  King.'  '  I 
suid  I  did  not  beliere  that  was  so  easy.' 
*  I  mean/  said  Devonshire,  *  recom- 
mended by  persons  they  don't  much 
like.'  *  Indeeo,  my  lord,  if  they  only  dis- 
like Haddock  because  he  is  recommended 
by  such  as  they  don't  approve,  it  will 
only  confirm  mo  in  tlie  belief  that  he  is 
a  fit  man,  since  tlioy  can  make  no  other 
objection  against  him.'  '  I  confess/  said 
I, '  my  lord,  i  wjis  very  angrv  at  what  Sir 
Thomas  Lee  said  yesterday,  but  this  is  to 
make  me  more  so  ;  since  1  see  it  is  not 
reason,  but  passion  makes  Sir  Thomas 
Lee  speak  thus.'  Upon  which,  I  and 
Devonshire  fell  into  discourse  of  t)ie 
feuds  in  Council,  which  we  both  la- 
mented; and  I  think  we  were  both 
angry,  thongli  witli  one  anotlier.  He 
complained  that  people  were  too  much 
believed  that  ought  not  to  be  so,  and 
we  could  not  agree.  If  I  have  been  too 
angry,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  fancy  I  am 
not  easily  provoked,  but  I  tliink  I  had 
reason,  if  1  may  suy  so.  I  think  people 
should  not  be  humoured  to  this  degree." 
**One  thing  more/'  proceeds  the 
Queen,  **  I  much  desire  to  know  posi- 
tively, which  is  about  Kensin^^ton; 
whether  you  will  go  tliere,  though  my 
chamber  is  not  ready.  Your  own 
apsirtmcnt,  liord  Portland's,  Mr.  Over- 
kirk's.  and  Lady  Darby's,  are  done, 
but  mine  impossible  to  be  used,  and 
nobody  else's  lodgings  ready.  The  air 
there  is  now  free  from  smoke,  but  your 
closet  M  yet  smells  of  paint,  for  which  I 
will  ask  pardon  when  I  see  you.  Tiiis 
is  tlie  true  state  of  your  house  at  Ken- 
sington ;  but  if  you  will  sleep  only  tliere, 
for  I  suppose  business  will  keep  you  at 
Whitehall  during  the  day,  pray  let  me 
know.  You  may  be  sure  L  shall  be  wil- 
ling to  suffer  any  inconvenience  for  the 
Siiko  of  your  dear  company.  I  hope  this 
long  letter  will  meet  you  so  near,  that 
you  may  bring  your  answer ;  if  not,  if 
you  love  me,  either  write  mo  a  particular 
answer  yourself,  or  let  Lord  Portland  do 
U  for  yoiL    You  see  the  necessity  of  it, 


for  the  public ;  do  a  little,  also,  for  mf 
private  satisfaction,  who  loves  you  much 
more  than  my  own  lifV^." 

In  an  epistle  dated  August  nine^  Mary, 
resuming  her  narrative  of  incidents, 
writes  her  husband:  *'Yoa  will  not 
wonder  that  I  did  not  write  last  ni||[ht, 
when  you  know  that  at  noon  I  reoeived 

Jrours  oy  Mr.  Butler,  whose  Uce  I  sludl 
ove  to  see  ever  hereafter,  since  he 
has  come  twice  with  such  good  news.  I 
have  now  another  — a  very  strone 
reason  to  be  g^lad  of  your  coming,  and 
that  is  the  divisions  which,  to  my  think- 
ing, increase  here  daily.  The  ousinesi 
of  the  commission  is  again  pot  off  by 
Mr.  Bussell,  who  persists  in  excusing 
Sir  T.  Lee ;  how  the  matter  will  eno, 
God  knows.  I  went  last  night  to  Ken- 
sington, and  will  go  again  by  and  by. 
They  promise  me  all  shall  be  ready  if 
Tuesday  next,  that  is  the  ni^ht  of  Mr. 
Butler's  reckoning,  that  with  a  fiiir 
wind  you  may  be  here  ;  though  I  think 
by  your  dear  letter  it  is  possible  yoa 
may  come  a  day  sooner.  At  most,  if 
you  lie  at  Whitehall  two  nights,  the 
third  you  may,  if  it  please  €rod,  be  at 
Kensington.  I  will  do  my  endeavour, 
that  it  may  be  sooner,  but  one  night,  I 
reckon,  you  will  be  content  to  lie  at 
Whitehall.  I  wrote  to  you  in  my  last, 
how  I  thought  you  might  shift  at  Ken- 
sington without  my  chamber,  but  I  have 
thought  since  to  set  up  a  bed — which  is 
already  ordered — in  the  Council  Cham- 
ber, and  that  I  can  dress  me  in  Lord 
Portland's,  and  use  his  closet  M.  Nein- 
burg  is  gone  to  f^t  ready  other  rooms  for 
him ;  thus  I  think  we  may  shift  for  a 
fortnight,  in  which  time  I  hope  my  own 
chamoKer  will  be  ready,  they  promise  it 
sooner.  This  letter,  I  hope  will  meet 
you  at  Chester,  and  I  have  one  thing  to 
beg,  which  is  that,  if  it  be  possibfe,  I 
may  come  and  meet  you  on  the  road,  for 
I  do  so  long  to  see  you,  that  I  am  sare 
had  you  as  much  mind  to  see  your  pow 
wife  again,  you  would  propose  it;  but 
do  as  you  please,  I  will  say  no  more,  but 
that  I  love  you  so  much,  it  cannot  in- 
crease, else  I  am  sure  it  would." 

Mary  evidently  penned  the  abovt 
letter  in  the  hope  of  beholding  her  ab* 
sent  husband  before  the  lapse  of  another 
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veek.    Tbii  liope  wai,  howerer,  dinp- 
pdnted.    In  Iieund,  raccetsbad  turned 
mfkYoar  of  the  C«th^ie  party.  TheJa- 
floliite  Colonel  Sarsfield  obetinatelj  and 
•uc  essfully  defirnded  Li merick.  William 
was  forced  to  raise  the  sie^ ;  and  when, 
at  length,   he    rcsolTed    to  return    to 
EngUind,  the  TictoriouB  fleets  of  France 
rode  triumphantly  in  the  English  and 
In  St.  George's  Channels,  and  compel- 
led him  to  defer  it  from  week  to  week, 
Sreatly  to  the  disappointment  of  her 
[ajestj,    who,    in    her   next    epistle, 
dated    Aimist    the    second,    remarks, 
'*  Unless  I  could  express    the    joy   I 
had  at  the  thoughts  of  your  coming,  it 
will  be  Tain  to  undertake  telling  you  of 
the  disi^pointmeut  it  is  to  me,  your  not 
earning  so  soon.    I  am  grieved  to  think 
that  your  dear  person  may  be  exposed  at 
'  the  passage  of  the  Shannon,  as  it  was  at 
that  of  the  Boynex  this  is  what  goes  to 
nj  heart ;  but  yet  I  see  the  reasons  for 
it  so  good,  that  I  will  not  murmur,  for 
eertainlj  your  glory  would  be  the  greater 
to  terminate  the  war  this  summer,  and  the 
people  here  will  be  much  better  pleased 
than  if  they  must  furnish  next  year  for 
the  same  Uiing  again.     Since  it  has 
pleased  God  so  wonderfully  to  preserve 
yon  all  your  life,  and  so  miraculously, 
BOW  I  need  not  doubt  but  he  will  still 
nresenre  yon ;  yet,  let  me  beg  of  you  not 
to  expose  yourself  unnecessarily ;  that 
will  be  too  much  tempting  that  Provi- 
dence which  I  hope  will  still  watch  over 
you.    Mr.  Russell  is  gone  down  to  the 
fleet  last  Thursday,  to  hasten  as  much 
as  may  be  all  things  there,  and  will  be 
back  on  Monday,  when  there  is  a  great 
council  appointed.    I  doubt  not  but  this 
commission  will  find  many  obstacles ;  and 
this  namine  Killi^w,  among  such  as 
do  not  like  him,  will  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  the  naming  of  Ashby  and 
Haddock,  and  I  shall  hear  again  that  it  is 
a  thing  sgreed  on  amongst  two  or  three.*' 
King  William  took  the  same  view 
that   Manr  had  done  of  the  insolent 
eondnct  of  Sir  Thomas  Lee.    His  Ma- 
jesty justified  her  displeasure,  and  she 
in  reply  wrote  him  on  the  fifth  of  Au- 
nst : — '^  Last  night  I  received  yours  of 
3ie  third  of  July,  and  with  fpreat  satis- 
fiMAion.    Your  approving  of  my  anger 


is  a  great  ease  to  me,  and  I  hope  may 
make  things  go  on  the  better,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, tliough  there  are  great  pains  taken 
to  hinder  tiie  persons  named  from  serving 
ut  all,  or  from  agreeing,  but  1  hope  to 
little  purpose.     Lord  Nottingham  will 
^ive  yuu  un  account  of  all  things,  and 
of  some  letters  which,  by  great  luuk,  are 
fallen  into  our  hands,     i  have  been  to 
Kensington :  it  is  ready ;  had  you  come 
to-night,  as  I  fluttered  myself  you  would 
have  done,  you  could  have  lain  there, 
that  is  to  say  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
and  there  I  fear  you  must  lie  when  you 
do  come,  which  God  grunt  may  be  soon. 
I  must  needs  tell  you  upon  the  subject, 
that  when  it  first  became  known  you 
intended  to  come  back,   it  was  said: 
*  What !  leave  Ireland  unconquered — the 
work  unfinished?'  Now,  upon  your  not 
coming,  it  is  wondered  whose  counsel 
this  is,  and  why  you  leave  us  to  our- 
selves in  danger.     Ihus  people  are  nejk'er 
satisfied ;  but  I  must  not  begin  upon  the 
subject,  which  would  fill  volumes,  and  as 
much  as  I  was  prepared,  surprises  me 
beyond  expression.  I  am  very  impatient  to 
hear  again  if  you  are  over  the  Shannon ; 
that  passage  frightens  me.    I  pray  God 
in  his  mercy  keep  you,  and  send  us  a 
happy  meeting  here  on  earth,  before  we 
meet  in  heaven." 

In  her  letter  of  August  the  ninth, 
Mary  remarks  : — **  This  passage  of  the 
Sbanncn  runs  much  on  my  mind,  and 
gives  me  no  quiet  night  nor  day.  I  have 
a  million  of  fears,  which  are  caused  by 
that  which  you  cannot  be  angry  at ;  and  if 
I  were  less  sensible  I  should  hate  myself, 
though  I  wish  I  were  not  so  fear  fully 
and  yet  one  can  hardly  go  without  the 
other,  but  it  is  not  reasonable  I  should 
torment  you  with  any  of  this.  The  Earl  of 
Devonshire  desires  me  to  let  you  know  he 
has  had  a  letter  from  Madame  de  Gram- 
mont,  about  her  brother,  Mr.  Hamilton ; 
they  earnestly  desire  he  may  be  ex- 
(.hanged  fur  Lord  Mountjoy.*    I  told 


*  MiHs  Hamilton  WM  the  wife  of  that 
Count  de  Grammont,  whose  ncandalous  me- 
moirs of  the  Court  of  Charles  IL  add  mors 
notoriety  than  lustre  to  his  name.  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  her  brother;  be  fought  for 
King  James,  and  had  been  made  prisoner  bj 
William  at  the  batUe  of  the  Bojne.  Lord 
Mounyoy  was  considered  the  bead  of  the 
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DcTonshire  tbat  I  knew  nothing  of 
Hamilton's  faults,  which  1  perceive  he 
apprehends  the  Parliament  will  take 
into  consideration,  if  Hamilton  he  not 
out  of  their  power,  but  that  upon  his 
(DeTonshire's)  earnest  desire,  I  would  let 
you  know  it.  I  would  have  had  Devon- 
shire write  it  you  himself,  but  he  begs  me 
to  do  it.  As  for  Lord  Mountjoy,  I  hope 
you  will  considerif  anything  can  be  done 
for  him.  I  can  never  forget  that  I 
promised  his  son's  wife  to  speak  to  yon, 
and  she  really  died  of  erief,  which  makes 
me  pity  her  case  ,*  his  ramily  is  in  a  mise- 
rable way,  and  I  am  daily  solicited  from 
his  eldest  daughter  about  him.  If  you 
would  let  Lord  Portland  give  me  some 
answer  to  this  I  should  be  glad,  for  I 
cannot  wonder  at  people  desiring  an 
answer,  though  I  am  tormented  my- 
self."* 

In  her  next  letter,  Mary  remarked  : — 
"Lord  Steward  [Devonsnire]  was  with 
me  this  afternoon,  and  I  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  him,  which  it  imL  be 
worth  your  while  knowing  when  you 
come,  but  he  has  made  me  promise  to 
write  you  word  some  part  of  it,  which  is, 
that  he  begs  you  to  consider  if  you  will 
not  have  a  new  Parliament,  for  this  he 
is  sure  will  do  no  good ;  this,  he  says,  is 
his  opinion.  I  see  it  is  a  thing  they  are 
mightily  set  upon.  Lord  rresident, 
metbinks,  has  very  good  arguments  to 
try  the  present  Parliament  first,  but  of 
all  this  you  will  judge  best  when  you 
come.  I  have  had  this  evening  Lord 
Annandale,  who  is  to  tell  all,  and  then 
I  am  to  procure  a  pardon  from  you ;  but 
I  think  I  shall  not  be  so  easily  deceived 
by  him,  as  I  fear  Lord  Melville  has  been 
by  Sir  James  Montgomery ;  but  these  are 
things  to  talk  of  wnen  you  come  back, 
whicD  I  pray  God  may  be  very  soon." 

The  Lords  Annnadale,  Breadalbane, 
Koss,  and  others,  had  originally  espoused 
the  Orange  cause,  but  being  dissatisfied 

Protestant  party  in  Ireland ;  and  whilst  in 
France,  endeavouring  to  dissuade  James  II. 
from  opposing  William  and  Mary  in  Ireland, 
liouis  XIY.  caused  him  to  be  seized  and 
shut  up  in  the  Bastile. 

*  This  petition, backed  by  the  entreaty  of 
Devonshire  and  the  fair  Orammojit,  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  shortly  aftenrarda  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  exchanged  for  Loid  Monn^oj. 


with  the  reward  they  received  for  their 
services,  they  joined  the  plot  against  the 
government  of  William  and  Mary ;  Uiif 
plot  liad  been  disorganised  in  toe  pre- 
vious year  by  the  death  of  Dundee,  and 
now,  to  save  their  heads,  these  unprin- 
cipled nobles  turned  informers  against 
their  associates,  with  the  anderstandiag 
that  they  were  to  confess  eveijthiBg, 
receive  a  free  pardon,  and  not  oe  con- 
fronted with  their  victims. 

In  an  epistle  addressed  to  her  hus- 
band, on  the  thirteenth  of  August,  Mary 
proceeds  :  —  '^  The  oommissioBen  of  the 
Admiralty  have  resolved  to  come  to  me 
to-morrow  with  some  names  for  flags. 
Mr.  Kussell  recommends  Churchill  and 
Ellmore,  because  he  says  nothing  has 
been  done  for  them,  though  they  were 
both  trusted  when  you  came  over,  and 
have  been  ever  very  tme  to  your  inte- 
rest. But  I  think,  u  it  be  possible,  to  let 
them  alone  till  you  come,  though  Mr. 
Russell  seems  to  think  it  cannot  be  do- 
I  layed.  I  shall  hear  (if  it  must  be  so) 
what  the  other  commissioners  think,  and 
do  as  well  as  1  can." 

Three  days  afterwards,  her  Majesty, 
resuming  her  narrative  of  incidents, 
says: — "I  think  I  vmt  you  [King 
William]  word,  or  should  have  done, 
that  he  ^Lord  Annandale^  sent  by  his 
wife  to  Sir  William,  that  he  would  sur- 
render himself,  if  he  might  be  sure  not 
to  be  made  an  evidence  of ;  upon  which 
Sir  William  drew  up  conditions  that  he 
should  tell  all,  and  then  should  be  made 
no  evidence,  and  has  my  word  to  get 
your  pardon.  I  think  I  writ  you  this 
before,  but  to  be  short,  he  is  come  in, 
and  I  have  spoke  twice  with  him.  Lord 
Annandale  told  me,  that  after  the  timt 
the  papers  were  burnt  (wherewith  this 
ends)  Sir  James  Montgomery  proposed 
sending  a  second  message  by  the  same 
Simson,  but  he  (Annandale)  rejected  it 
as  much  as  he  durst,  but  was  afraid  to 
say  plainly  he  would  not.  So,  having  a 
mind  to  get  out  of  this,  he  (Annandiue) 
pretended  business  at  his  own  house  in 
the  country ;  but  his  coolness  made  Sir 
James  Montgomery  the  wanner  in  it 
and  he  assur^  him  that  he  would  spend 
his  life  and  fortune  in  tk^t  inUretf*  [^ 
interest  of  Mary's  fkther,  James  ILj. 
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III  eontinnation  of  her  namtiTe,  Mary 
■ayi:  **Lord  Breadalbine  came  to  see 
Annandale  on  liis  way  to  Chester,  where 
be  went  to  meet  you.    He  told  him  that 
Sir  J.  Montgomery  had  sent  another 
meHage  to  Sl  Germain's  [James  II.J, 
hat  he,  Breadalbine,  was  not  engaged  in 
It,  and    he  belicyed  nobody  was  but 
Lord   Arran,  though  he  could  not  be 
podtiTe  if  Lord  Koss  were  not  likewise 
IB.    This  he  told  me  last  night,  and  de- 
drci  to  be  asked  more  questions,  that  he 
may,  if  possible,  remember  more.  Thus  he 
seems  sincere,  but,  in  truth,  one  scarcely 
loiows  in  what  to  belieye ;  but  this  much 
!■  eertain,  that  Lord  Boss  has  not  kept 
his  word  with  me,  much  less  has  Sir  J. 
Montgomery  with  Lord  Melyille :  for  ho 
haa  b^n  in  town  a  week,  and  I  haye  heard 
nothing  of  him,  which  is  a  plain  breach 
of  the  conditions.     D*Alonne   [Mary's 
French  secretary]  is  to  send  J^rd  Port- 
land, by  this  post,  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Pricstman,  in  which  you  will 
iee  what  need  you  haye  of  that  Diyine 
protection  which  bos  hitherio  so  watched 
oyer  you,  and  which  only  con  make  mo 
eeay  tor  your  dear  sake.    The  same  God 
who  has  hitherto  so  preseryed  you,  will, 
I  hope,  continue,  and  grant  us  a  happy 
meeting  here  and  a  blessed  one  hereafter." 

On  the  nineteenth  of  August,  the 
Qoecn  again  writes : — *^  Last  night  I  re- 
oeiyed  yours,  after  I  was  in  bed.  I  was  ex- 
tremely glad  to  find  by  it  you  had  passed 
the  Shannon,  but  cannot  be  without 
fetrt,  since  the  foe  has  still  an  army 
together,  which,  though  it  has  once  more 
nm  away  from  you,  may  yet  grow  des- 
perate for  aught  I  know,  and  fight  at  last. 
These  are  the  things  I  cannot  help  fear- 
ing, and  as  long  as  I  have  these  fears,  you 
may  believe  I  cannot  be  easy ;  yet  I  must 
look  over  them,  if  possible,  or  presently 
everybody  will  think  all  lost.  Tnis  is  no 
imaA  part  of  my  penance;  but  all  must 
be  endured  as  long  as  please  God,  and  I 
have  still  abundant  cause  to  praise  him 
who  has  given  you  this  new  aavantage." 
How  completely  Dutch  Mary  had 
beeome  since  her  marriage,  is  corrobo- 
nUed  by  the  subjoined.  '*  When  I  writ 
lurty"  she  continues,  **  I  was  so  full  of 
my  S<»tch  business  that  I  forgot  Mr. 
Barbord ;  lo  I  must  now  tell  you  that 


Harbord  wrote  to  Sir  B.  Southwell ;  but 
he  has  a  great  deal  to  say  ;  he  pleased  mc 
extremely  to  hear  how  much  people  love 
me  there.  When  I  think  ot  that,  and 
see  what  folk  do  here,  it  grieves  me  too 
much,  for  Holland  has  really  spoiled  mo 
in  being  so  kind  to  me — that  they  are  so 
to  you,  it  is  no  wonder.  I  wish  to  God  it 
was  the  same  here:  but  I  ask  your 
pardon  for  this ;  if  I  once  begin  upon 
this  subject,  I  can  never  have  done." 

Mary  next  reverts  to  the  solicitations 
of  Marlborough,  that  his  brother.  Cap- 
tain Churchill,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  parliament  on  account  of  his  whole* 
sale  peculations,  should  be  pushed  ovef 
the  head  of  a  brave  old  naval  officer,  into 
the  important  post  of  AdmiraL     Sho 
herself  leant  to  the  appointment,  and 
proceeds :  —  '*  Marlborough    says,   that 
Lord  President  may  write  to  you  about 
one  Carter.    Probably  he  will,  for  he 
tells  me   he  fCarterJ  is  a  much  older 
officer,  and  will  quit  if  others  come  over 
his  head,  and  says,  all  goes  by  parti- 
ality and  faction,  as,  indeed,  I  think  it 
is  but  too  plain  in  other  things ;  how  it 
is  in  this,  you  will  be  best  able  to  judge. 
I  could  not  refuse  my  Lord  Marlborough, 
nor,  indeed,  mjself  the  writing  you  the 
matter  as  it  is,  though  he  expects  I 
should  write  in  his  favour,  which,  though 
I  would  not  promise,  yet  I  did  make  him 
a  sort  of  compliment  after  my  fashion*^ 
The  Queen  commences  her  epistle  of 
the  twenty-second  of  August  with  an 
allusion  to  Colonal  Sarsfield's  successful 
attack  on  William's  cannon  and  ammu- 
nition before  Limerick.      A  few  days 
previously,  a  messenger  had  arrived  with 
the  ill  tidings,  and  she  now  wrote — "  I 
received  yours  to-day,  and  am  sorry  to 
see  the  messenger's  news  confirmed ;  but 
it  has  pleased  God  to  bless  you  with 
such  a  continued  success  all  this  while, 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  some 
little  cross.     I  hope  in  God  this  will 
not   prove    a    great   one  to  the  main 
business  [the  siege  of  Limerick],  though 
it  is  a  terrible  thought  to  mc  that  your 
coming  is   put    oflf   again.     However, 
I  will  say  nothing  of   what   my  poor 
heart  suffers,  but  must  tell  you  that 
I  am  now  in  great  pain   about  the 
naming  of  the  fl^.    Mr.  Bussell  came 
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to  me  ]ut  night,  and  said  it  vould  now 
be  absolutilv  ncfessurT.  I  insUti'd upon 
stajing  till  1  lu'ard  from  you.  He  de- 
li red  to  know  if  I  bad  any  particular 
reason.  I  t«jld  liim,  plainly,  that  since 
I  eouli]  not  prettnd  tu know  mysilf  who 
were  the  fittc«^  it  troubU-d  me 'to  tee  all 
Were  nut  of  a  mind ;  that  1  was  told  by 
■ereral  persuns  that  tht-re  were  ancient 
officers  in  the  fleet  [Carter  and  Davis] 
w)io  had  behaved  themselves  very  welt, 
who  would  (^ait  if  these  were  preferrt- d ; 
BO  I  dvsired  in  this  difficidty  to  stay  for 
your  answer.  To  tbis,  Russell  answered 
with  more  passion  tlian  I  ever  saw  bim, 
'  That  Carter  and  Davis,  which  he  knew 
Lord  President  and  Lord  Xottinj^ham 
bad  spoken  for,  were  two  pitiful  fellows 
and  very  mean  seamen,  and  that  next 
summer  be  would  not  command  the 
fleet  if  they  had  fla^.*  After  a  long 
dispute  I  have  put  him  off  till  the  last 
moment  comes,  when  they  are  to  sail. 
He  says,  be  must  mention  it  to  the 
commissioners,  and  bear  who  will  speak 
against  it,  by  which  I  may  judge.  I 
see  Marlborough  is  much  set  on  this 
matter,  as  well  as  Russell.  On  the  other 
tide,  Lord  President  says — *If  Churchill 
have  a  flag,  he  will  be  called  the  flag  by 
favour,  as  Marlborough  is  called  the 
general  of  favour.'  Ix>rd  President  also 
sa^s,  *  If  Churchill  have  a  flag.  Carter 
will  quit ;'  he  commends  him  highly ;  but 
I  must  also  tell  you,  that  he  (Lord 
President)  is  mi&^htilv  dissatisfied  with 
the  business  of  Kinsale.*' 

Einsale  and  Cork  still  held  out  for 
James  IJ.,  and  William  accepted  Marl- 
borough's offer  to  reduce,  with  a  re-in- 
forcenient  of  five  thousand  men,  those 
two  placet  before  winter;  and  the 
Dutch  Kine  himself  prepared  to  sail  to 
England,  tne  moment  the  victorious 
French  fleet  left  the  passage  sufficiently 
free. 

'*  He  docs  not,"  proceeds  her  Majesty, 
'*  oppose  it,  for  he  says  it  is  your  order 
and  must  be  obeyed ;  but  among  other 
thinffSy  he  endeavours  to  frighten  me  by 
the  oaneer  there  is  of  being  so  exposed!, 
when  the  fleet  and  five  thousand  men 
■re  gone,  which  he  reckons  all  the  force, 
tad  tellt  me  bow  easily  it  will  be  then 
Ar  tiw  Amoh  to  come  with  only  tran- 


tpNort  ships,  and  do  what  they  will.  Toa 
will  have  an  account  from  Lord  Hot- 
tinrham  of  what  hat  been  done  thii  diy 
and  yetti-rday.     I  know  you  will  nti 
me,  and  I  hope  will  believe,  that  Md 
your  lctti*r  been  less  kind,  I  don't  knot 
What  had  become  of  me.     1  hear  jw 
daily  expose  yourself  to  great  dangcn, 
which  putt  me  in  continual  pait.  A 
battle,  I  fancv,  is  toon  over,  bat  the  po^ 
petual  shooting  you  are  now  iii,iitt 
intolerable  thing  to  me.      For  God'i 
sake,  take  care  of  yourself ;  you  owe  it  to 
your  own  country,  to  this  country,  nd 
to  all  in  general.    I  mutt  not  namevr- 
self.  where  Cbureh  and  State  are  eqauy 
concerned,  yet  I  must  need  say  yon  owi 
a  little  care  for  mv  take,  who,  t  aaiRRi 
love  you  more  than  you  can  do  w; 
and  the  little  care  you  take  of  your  deir 
perton  I  take  to  be  a  tign  of  it;  bull 
must  still  love  you  more  than  life." 

On  the  26tb  of  August,  she  wrote  to 
her  husband — "  I  have  jutt  writtea  to 
your  aunt,  the  Princess  of  NasHm,!! 
antwer  to  one  which  the  wrote  tokt 
me  know  of  her  daughter  being  ahonfc 
to  marry  the  Prince  of  Saxentchnafik 
I  believe  you  will  be  ^lad,  for  year 
cousin's  sake,  that  she  will  be  ditpoied 
of  before  her  mother  dies ;  and  leTei 
heard  at  the  Hague,  that  this  yomg 
man  wat  good-natured,  which  will  ntb 
him  use  her  well,  though  she  it  to  nraek 
older  than  be  is.  I  cannot  help  langlH 
ing  at  this  wedding,  though  my  poor 
heart  is  ready  to  break  every  tune  I 
think  in  what  perpetual  danger  you  an 
I  am  in  great  fear,  count  the  houB  aai 
the  moments,^  and  have  onlr  reaaoa 
enough  to  think,  so  lonr  at  I  hate  BO 
letter,  all  it  welL  I  beUeve  by  what 
you  write,  you  got  your  cannon  on 
Friday,  and  then  Saturday  I  taraoie 
you  beg^n  to  use  them.  Judge  theif 
what  cruel  thoughts  they  are  to  me*  tt 
think  what  you  may  be  ezpoaed  to  iQ 
this  while.  I  never  do  anything  viA- 
out  thinking  now,  it  may  lie,  you  an  it 
the  gprcatest  danger :  ana  vet  I  mutt  tei 
company  upon  my  tet  oayt:  I  malt 
play  twice  a-week,  nay,  mutt  laugh  tad 
talk,  though  never  to  much  againit  MJ 
wilL  I  ^lieve  I  dittemble  veir  ill  i 
thoie  who  kaow  me^  at  leait  it  ii  * 
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great  oonfltraint  to  myself,  yet  I  must 
endure  it.  All  my  motions  are  so 
watched,  and  all  I  do  is  so  observed, 
that  if  I  eat  less,  or  speak  less,  or  look 
more  graye,  all  is  lost  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world.  So  that  I  have  this  misery 
added  to  that  of  your  absence,  and  my 
ftara  for  your  dear  person,  that  I  must 
grm  when  mjf  heart  it  rtady  to  breaky 
and  talk  when  it  is  so  oppressed  I  can 
■earce  breathe.  I  don't  know  what  I 
ihonld  do,  were  it  not  for  the  grace  of 
God,  which  supports  me.  I  am  sure  I 
have  ffreat  reason  to  praise  the  Lord 
while  I  live,  for  his  great  mercy  that  I 
don't  sink  under  this  affliction ;  nay,  that 
I  keep  my  health ;  for  I  can  neither  eat 
nor  sleep.  I  jg^o  to  Kensington  as  often 
•i  I  can  for  air,  but  then  I  never  can  be 
quite  alone,  neither  can  I  complain — 
ikiU  would  be  some  ease ;  but  X  have 
nobody  whose  humour  and  circumstances 
•Ijne  with  mine  enough  to  speak  my 
mind  freely  to.  Besides,  I  must  hear  of 
huiness,  which  being  a  thing  I  am  so 
new  in,  and  so  unfit  for,  does  but  break 
my  bnuns  the  more,  and  not  ease  my 
hetrt.  It  is  some  ease  to  me  to  write 
my  pain,  some  satisfaction  to  believe 
yon  will  pitjr  me;  it  will  be  yet  more 
when  I  hour  it  from  yourself  in  a  letter, 
as  I  am  sure  you  must,  if  it  be  but  out 
of  common  eood-nature,  how  much  more 
then  out  of  Kindness ;  if  you  love  me  as 
yon  make  me  believe,  and  as  I  endeavour 
to  deserve  a  little  by  that  sincere  and 
lasting  kindness  I  have  for  you. 

'*mt  by  making  excuses,  I  do  but 
take  up  your  time,  and  therefore  must 
tell  you,  that  this  morning  Lord  Marl- 
borough* went  away;  as  little  reason 

*  Mulbonmgh  landed  near  Cork,  on  the 
tansntj-flrst  of  September,  and  united  with 
tfM  German  mad  Danish  troops,  whom  King 
William  had  left  under  the  command  of  the 
Doke  of  Wlrtembeig.  At  this  moment  he 
ozpsrteneed  those  vexations  squabbles  which 
•Asa  arise  when  high  birth  and  military  ta- 
lent! are  brought  into  competition.  But  by 
tiie  IntarpoBltion  of  Brigadier  La  Mellonerie, 
a  French  refugee,  a  compromise  was  effected, 
and  the  two  generals  agreed  to  exercise  the 
eomnand  alternately.  The  first  day  Marl- 
bMOUgh  gave  Wirtemberg  as  the  word,  and 
tbe  etMnpliment  was  returned  by  his  colleague. 
The  vigour  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
Britlah  general  excited  equal  surprise  and 
Sitislketion  dnring.his  slwrt  stay  in  Ireland, 


as  I  have  to  care  for  his  wife,  yd  I 
must  pity  her  condition,  having  lain  in 
but  eight  days ;   and  I  have  great  eom- 

rion  for  wives  when  their  husbands 
go  to  fight"  This  expression  of 
sympathy  for  one  whose  pen  forgot  not 
to  slander  her,  does  honour  to  Mary, 
who  proceeds — "  1  hope  the  business  will 
succeed ;  though  I  find  if  it  do  not,  those 
who  advised  it  will  have  an  ill  time,  all, 
except  Lord  Nottingham,  being  very 
much  against  it ;  Lord  President  only 
complying  because  it  is  vour  order, 
but  not  liking  it,  and  wondering  Eng- 
land should  be  left  so  exposed,  thinking 
it  too  great  a  hazard.  There  would  be 
no  end,  should  I  tell  you  all  I  hear  upon 
this  subject ;  but  I  thank  God  I  am  not 
afraid,  nor  do  I  doubt  of  the  thing,  since 
it  is  by  your  order. 

**I  have  always  forgot  to  tell  you, 
that  in  the  Utrecht  Courant  they  have 
printed  a  letter  of  yours  to  the  States  of 
Holland,  in  which  you  promise  soon  to 
be  with  them.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
many  ill  hours  I  have  had  about  that, 
in  the  midst  of  my  joy,  when  I  thought 
you  were  coming  home,  for  it  troubled 
me  to  think  you  would  go  over  and  fight 
again  there.  Now  my  letter  is  already  so 
long,  but  it  is  08  if  I  were  bewitched  to- 
night ;  I  cannot  end  for  my  life,  but  will 
force  myself  now,  beseeching  God  to  bless 
you,  and  keep  you  from  all  dangers 
whatsoever ;  and  send  us  a  happy  meet- 
ing again  here  upon  earth,  ana  at  last 
a  joynil  and  blessed  one  in  heaven, 
in  his  good  time.  Farewell,  do  but 
continue  to  love  me,  and  forgave  this 

-which  did  not  exceed  thirty-seven  days.  He 
reduced  Cork  and  Kinsale,  straitened  the 
communications  of  the  insurgents  with  France, 
and  confined  them  to  the  province  of  Ulster, 
where  they  could  not  subsist  witliout  the 
utmost  difflcultv. 

After  this  short,  but  brilliant  expedition, 
Marlborough  returned  with  hisi  prisoners  to 
England,  in  the  latter  end  of  October.  He 
was  welcomed  with  the  most  flattering  recep- 
tion by  the  King,  who  said  of  liim— "  1  know 
of  no  man  who  has  served  so  few  campaigns, 
equally  fit  for  command."  The  English  na- 
tion also,  long  accustomed  to  see  the  execution 
of  the  most  important  enterprises  confided  to 
foreigners,  exulted  to  find  that  a  native  oflicer 
had  gained  more  advantages  in  a  single 
monin,  than  many  of  the  foreign  generals  in 
several  campaigns.  —  Coae^t  Life  </  MaHr 
honmgh. 
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tikin^r  up  80  mnch  of  your  time  by  your  '  embarked  for  the  Hague,  and  agam  left 
poor  wife,  who  deserves  more  pity  than  ;  Mary  to  goveni,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
cTer  any  creature  did,  and  who  loves  ;  same  council  of  regency — called  bv  the 
you  a  great  deal  too  much  for  her  own  disaffected,  the  nine  Slin^fa — that  had 
ease,  though  it  can't  be  more  than  you  supported  her  sceptre  dunnr  WiUin'i 
deserve."  absence  in  Ireland.     The  lUngdidiot 

On  the  fifth  of  September,  16d0,  permit  his  consort  to  assist  at  the  soleni 
"William  embarked  at  Luncannon  fort,  opening  of  parliament,  in  the  autam 
witli  liis  brother-in-law,  Prince  George  of  1690 ;  and  the  Jacobites  odebnted 
of  Denmark,  and  other  persons  of  dis-  his  departure  to  the  Hague,  by  lingiiif^ 
tinction.  The  voyage  was  so  nrosj^rous,  «  hi»  fcther  he  beat  at  tbe  Boyne; 
that  the  next  day  he  arrived  m  Kmg's  Let  all  who  can,  sing  for  Joy. 
Road,   near   Bristol.     Two  days  after-         He  mawled  Irish  Turk, 

wards,  the  Queen  received  intelligence         i'^'i?«5*  w^ll,*'!!''!?-  ««ni. 
.  ..'   1      J-  J    ■  J*  «.  1  °  J*  Bare  old  Willie,  cheating  WilUei 

of  his  landing,   and  immediately  dis-         willie,the  Orige  hoy? 

patched  to  him  the  subjoined  episUe :-         But  now  he  to  Holland  U  gone. 

Let  all  who  can,  sing  fiv  joy ; 
"  Whitehall,  September  8th,  1690.  He's  not  left  us  alone, 

"  I^rd  Winchctcr  wishes  to  go  and  Sg^iSfX^lfwuftald^wm 

meet  tou  ;  whether  I  ought  to  send  him  Willie,  the  Orange  hoy!*** 

out  of  form  sake  I  cannot  Ull;  but  it  rj^^  ^      embarked  for  HolUnd  ia 

mav  pass  for  what  it  ought  to  the  world,  t^^^^Wous  times ;  the  yery  daj  of  hie  de- 

and  to  your  dear  self  at  least,  I  suppose  ^        Lo^  p^^^^^  ^^  jj^^  j^^ 

It  is  mdifterent     ^othlng  can  express  ^^^  ^^ed  for  conspiring  the  restoration 

the  impatience  I  have  to  see  you,  nor  ^^  j^^^  „^    Astitou  was  condemned 


mcnt  last  ni-ht  trom  the  Queen  Dow-  ^^^  ^y^^  ^^y^^^  impUcatei  in  tbepkt 

ager[KathcrinoofBra-anza],whocame  ^j  ^^^.    ^,^  betrayed  by    his    evidem 

to  town  on  I  nday.     She  sent  it  I  be-  g^^^^  ^     ^^^J  hetAjed  and  cmaUj 

hcvc,  with  a  better  heart  because  Lime-  ^^^^^     ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

Tick  18  not  akon  ;    for  my  part,  I  don  t  ^ed  to   by  the  executiTe  at   th& 


Scotland,  by  the  Queen's  orders.    Nov 

-^  1  J     xi  •       1   VI  the  Queen  and  her  council  judged  kitt 

Thus  concludes  this  remarkable  cor-  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^y^^  conspiratl»7sand  • 

respondence,  a   correspondence    which  bribes  and  entreaties  fail^  they  retolved 

proves  the  Queen,  with  all  her  faults,  to  ^  f^^^  j^j^  ^  turn  informe;,  agaiut 

tavo  possessed  greater  literary  and  reff-  ^^j^  associates.     The  barbaroi  Swans 

nal  abilities  than  is  generally  supposed.  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  tbis  purpose,  are  tha 

On  the  ninth  of  September    Mary,  ^^^.^^  j^  ^^  cpisUe,  sentby  the  Eiri 

witii  infinite  joy,  met  lier  husband  at  ^f  ^rafurd,  froi  Edinburgh,  to  Lwd 

Windsor,  whence    they   proceeded   to  Melville,  at  the  court  in  Loudon.  "  Yct- 
Hampton  Court,  and  two  days  afterwards  ' 

to  Ken.ing;tou  Palace,  wUeh  thej  made  ^oll.^'TAVtySSr'ocrlS'r.iiTJJ 

their  principal  residence  till  the  sixth  of  i^e  song  of  the  same  period,  ooa 

the  Buheequcnt  January,  irhen  'WiUiam.  •'  He  at  the  Boyne  his  &ther  beat." 
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tetdaf,  Kerill  Fayns  «w  qoeitiaiied  linsuiclollienthatflrah  and  bloodcould, 
upon  iome  matCen  of  no  gnat  moment,  wilhont  fainting,  endure  t1i«  heiTT  ne- 
ind  had  bnt  fftnUt  Itrlurt  giTcn  h[m.  I  nance  he  waa  in  fur  tw)  lioiin.  B«ine 
This  ereninr,  abont  tix  o'clutk,  wc  rs-  wimcta  to  on  act  >o  uroas  to  my  nutund 
peated  it.  Wg  iuSicted  on  both  his  temiior,  put  my  etonmch  out  ut'  lime; 
thomlM  and  one  of  his  Xega,  milh  all  tht  \  but  tlic  dun^n  fruni  aiicU  oiiiiijiiralm 
KstTHgtkatuxutOBiUUiiticilhluimanitg,  to  Ihc  pcriwh  of  our  iu(;aniparal>lu  King, 
•HH  to  tial  pileh  that  ict  auld  not  hnt  ha>e  prouilt'd  over  mc,  in  tlie  vouacil  a 
prfrmd  lifi  ttndgonifrTiher ;  butvith'  ;nanie,  to  havu  buoi  tlio  pnimpti'r  uf  tlis 
ont  the  lean  luccca,  for  hiinngwiTB  to  all  executioner  (o  iucrcaae  tlio  tortnie  to  ao 
bii  interro^tioni  were  negutivca.    Yt-a,  I  hifh  a  pitch."* 

be  was  BO  manly  and  iceoTute  under  his  !  ■  Acconlliiit  to  numet,  he  wu  aftsnitnli 
rafieriogs,  that  tneli  of  the  council  who  '  bmuKhtupiobeeuiainiidbelorul'krlianieiit; 

were  not  acquainted  with  hU  the  ovi-  jbiir  ti>  oinw -'  -  ■■---■  ■- 

dence,  were  confounded  with  ammement,  j  Hmiii™,  ih 
and  began  to  give  bim  cbsritj  that  he  iraent  lila 
Biiglit  b«  innocent    It  wai  aurpcUing  to  I  lau  many  of 
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ral  Baieel  refaiei  a  title —  WiUUm  and  Archbishop  TiliotaoH  neter  baptited. 

both  before  the  expiration  of  ten  days. 
He  digoheyed  this  mandate,  was  thrust 
oitt  of  his  p^iluce  on  the  twenty-third  of 
Juno,  and  afterwards  retired  to  a  email 
estalt:  he  possessed  in  Suffolk — it  brought 
him  but  khj  pounds  s-ycor — and  there 
he  ended  liia  days.  The  ignorant,  war- 
rior-spirited Dr.  Compton,  liiehop  of 
London,  sued  the  King  and  Quet'n  to 
appoint  him  to  the  vacant  archhiiboprio ; 
^lut  Dr.  Tillotson,  who  by  pecuniary 
usistanee  had  eomplcted  the  (ucccss  of 
ffilliara'a  preiioualy  mentioned  eiperi- 
neat  in  popularity  at  Canterbury,  waa 
narked  by  lli«  UaJHty  for  high  episco- 
)al  promotion,  and  on  the  thirty-first  of 
Uay,  16Q1,  Slary  nominated  him  to  tha 
irimacy.  To  fill  theDenucryot  Canter- 
lury,  Taeati'd  by  the  elevation  of  Dr. 
Tlllotion,  Willium,  uaurpin|;  the  func- 
'  '  Chapters  in  con Tocation,  sent 
;  from  llolland  three  niimea, 
from  wbiuh  to  appoint  the  one  moat 
agreeable  to  herself.  On  the  lilt  wO* 
her  fiuth^l  old  almoner  l)r.  Hooper, 
"— '  "-  '•'■n  she  immediately  conferred 


matefy  induco  them 


ntiy,  formally  depriTed  Suncroft,  Arch- 
bishoporCanterbuTf,  Ken,Bi9hop  of  llsth 
aidWclIsiandSTeotberprclales,  and  four 
hniidT«d — some  estimated  MTcn  hundred 
— di*iiic*.  Ken,  after  vainly  proteiting 
and  then  publicly  deelaring  against  the 
legality  of  tlie  Queen's  proceedings,  re- 
tired from  his  bishopric,  to  the  home  of 
bii  hosinlable  nephew,  Isaac  Walton,  in 
Salisbun  close  i  but  Bancroft  declared 
ba  had  A)ne  nothing  to  merit  sach  treat- 
ment, asd  if  her  majesty  wished  for  hii 
palace  at  Lambeth,  she  must  force  him 
oat.  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  May, 
Ike  Qneen  aent  nim  notice  to  quit  Lam- 


on  he^rin?  bov  Marr  hfid  acted, 
cztmaeW  enras«il.  fiis  hitred  to  Dr. 
Hooper  WH,  he  kn«v.  patent  to  hb  con- 
tort, and  he  evidc^ntlr  had  onlr  placed 
the  name  of  that  dirine  on  the'  lut,  to 
■ortifr  him  hj  her  rejection. 

Meanwhile  the  PKston  conspifier,  or 
plou  more  or  lest  connected  with  iti  oc- 
enpied  the  attention  of  the  Qneen  and 
her  council.  She  iMued  a  prodamatiott 
for  the  diicoTenr  and  apprehenaion  of 
Dr.  Turner,  the  'late  Bi<hop  of  £lj ; 
William  Pttin,  the  renowned  Quaker; 
Mr.  James  Graham,  and  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, as  persons  implicated  in  these 
Jacobite  designs.  Turner,  Ptnn,  and 
Graham  absconded,  but  Dartmouth  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  on  the  third 
of  April,  1691,  where  soon  afterwazds 
be  died.  At  this  period  Lord  Clarendon, 
who  the  reader  will  remember  had  been 
'*  clapt  up  in  the  Tower"  by  the  Queen, 
bis  niece,  during  William's  abience  in 
Ireland,  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  re- 
laxation of  his  hard  confinement.  His 
more  complying  brother.  Laurence  Hyde, 
and  his  relatire,  Lady  Eatherine  Bane- 
lagh,  became  suitors  in  his  behalf,  and 
tLuont  July,  1691,  he  was  liberated  from 
the  Tower,  but  bound  to  confine  himself 
to  his  house  in  the  country. 

The  King  returned  to  England  on 
the  third  of  April,  to  obtain  a  further 
supply  of  money  and  troops ;  and  four 
days  before  his  arrival,  the  principal  part 
of  Whitehall  was  consumed  by  fire.  The 
conflagration,  occasioned  through  the 
negligence  of  a  female  servant,  burst 
forth  at  eieht  at  night,  in  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth's  apartments,  and  burned 
furiously  tiU  four  the  next  morning,  con- 
suming all  the  stone  gallery  and  build- 
ings behind  it  as  fiir  as  the  Thames.  The 
flames  reached  the  Queen's  chamber, 
after  her  Majesty,  unconscious  of  the 
danger,  bad  retired  to  rest ;  and  half 
asleep  and  in  her  night  dress,  she  was 
dragged  forth  into  St  James'spark,  where 
the  Jacobites  Colonel  Oglethorpe  and 
Sir  John  I'enwick  encountered  her,  and 
with  jeers  and  taunts  told  her  that  she 
was  a  base,  heartless  daughter,  and  that 
lier  present  distress  was  but  a  foretaste 
oftaepttnutmeDt  so  justly  due  to  her 


HART  THE  SECO!n>y 

the  appi^intment.      The  Orange  King.  [     Early  in  May,  WTIliam  baring  A* 

tained  ■  lane  soppW  of  money  ni 
troops,  embaned  for  AoUand.  to  poe- 
eute  the  war  with  all  possible  vigoir. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  October,  he  letuned 
again  to  England,  and  had  scarcely  tikn 
up  his  resi£nce  with  Hary,  at  Kcnsog- 
ton  Palace,  when  an  alarming  fire  bant 
forth  there  (NoTember  the  tenth,  1681], 
which  fortunately  was  eztingnislied  m- 
fore   reaching    the    royal    apartoMBlk 
iniliam,  on  his  letum,  sererdy  xepraid^ 
ed  Maiy  for  appointing  Dr.  Hooper  to 
the  deanery  of  Canterbnrir ;  Bor  did  hi 
aiford  her  a  word  of  conoolenee  for  thi 
troubles,  anzietiea,  and  diflk?nltii^  ihi 
had  endured  in  his  abaeMe,  altto^rii 
she  had  braved  them  all  with  the  forti- 
tude, tact,  and  experienee,  of  a  sooemftd 
ruler.   Her  correspondence  with 'WHUiB 
this  summer  we  cannot  obtain,  bnt  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  com  was  at  ikmine  prieiL 
The  country  was  weighed  down  uj  tsx- 
ation ;  from  causes  wnich  it  belon|s  to 
history  to  explain,  victory  had  Baths 
fovoured  the  British  army  or  navy.  The 
Jacobites  were  busy  plotting  the  raton* 
tion  of  the  deposed  Stuart  sovereigB. 
Marlborough,  diKusted  that  his  B^tsiy 
achievements  in  Ireland  had  not  been  re* 
warded  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  sad 
from  other  motives,  opened  a  secret  cone- 
spondence  with  his  late  master,  James  IL, 
to  whom  "he  testified  in  the  moat  unqnili- 
ficd  terms,  his  contrition  for  lus  past 
conduct,  and  anxiety  to  make  ameadi 
for  his  defection,"  offering,  at  the  ssme 
time,  to  bring  the  Princess  Anne  back 
tober  filial  duty;  whilst  Mary  hendf  was 
on  terms  of  ill  will  with  her  rister  Ana^ 
and  without  a  single  firiend  or  olQset 
of  affection,  saving  her  husband,  whose 
absence  and  exposure  to  the  tmlssnd 
dangers  of  war  she  hourly  mourned.    In 
a  letter  to  Lady  Bussell,  cfated  Jnl][,  1691, 
she  remarks — **  Yon  are  indeed  nght  ia 
supposing  that  the  life  I  at  present  lead 
is  not  so  fine  a  thing  as  many  suraoie. 
The  continual  pain  I  am  in  for  the  King, 
destroys  my  happiness ;  but  I  peieeiTS 
one  is  not  ever  to  live  for  one*s  self.    I 
have  had  many  years  of  ease  and  eon* 
tent,  and  was  scarcely  sensible  of  ■? 
own  happiness ;  but  1  must  he  contaii 
with  what  jdeasai  God,  and  this  jaar  I 
\  h&^e  c<(mA  TQunaa  to  \iraiie  him  for  the 
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•QOGMKB  in  Ireland,  which  haye  followed 
■0  qniok  one  upon  another,  that  I  fear 
■ome  ill  from  other  places.  But  I  pray 
God,  my  fears  wilt  not  he  realiBea, 
though,  Dy  appearances,  we  must  expect 
hut  little  good  either  from  Flanders  or 
sea."  Her  Majesty  judged  aright.  In 
Flanders,  thousanos  of  hrare  soldiers 
were  sacrificed  without  a  single  victory 
of  importance  heing  obtained,  and  only 
disaster  and  disgrace  attended  the  nayy. 
On  the  twenty-second  of  October, 
1691,  the  King  opened  parliament  in 
peiaon ;  and  atthough  Mary  had  for 
nearly  two  years  swayed  the  troublous 
vegnal  sceptre  in  his  absence,  without 
once  meeting  the  assembled  legislature  of 
the  kingdom,  he  again  preyented  her  from 
Moompanyin^^  him  on  his  solemn  mis- 
sion; and  u  his  speeches  from  the 
throne,  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  suc- 
cesses in  Irelsad,  he  never  once  men- 
tioned her  name :  an  omission,  which, 
whether  intentional  or  accidental,  the 
parliament  immediately  repaired  by  pre- 
senting addresses  to  the  Queen,  acknow- 
ledg^ing  **her  prudent  care  in  the  ad- 
niinistnition  of  the  government  during 
the  King's  absence."  The  address  of  the 
Lords  ran  as  follows : — 

"We^  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful 
nad  loyal  subjects,  the  Lords  spiritual 
mud  temporal,  in  parliament  assembled, 
from  a  tme  sense  of  the  quiet  and  hap- 

G'ness  the  nation  hath  enjoyed  in  your 
ajesty*8  administration  of  govcmnient 
in  the  king's  absence,  do  hold  ourselves 
obliged  to  present  our  most  humble  ac- 
knowledgments to  jour  Majesty,  A)r 
prudent  conduct  therein,  to  the  universal 
satis&ction,  as  well  as  the  security  of 
the  kingdom.'' 

A  few  weeks  after  receiving  the  above 
flongratulatory  address,  Mary  was  an- 
noyed by  the  unavoidable  widening  of 
the  breach  between  herself  and  her  sister 
Anne.  On  the  first  of  December,  1691, 
the  Princess  Anne,  influenced  by  the 
Duke  and  by  her  favourite,  the  Duchess 
ot  Hailborough,  addressed  a  submissive, 

renitential  letter  to  her  father,  James 
I.    Long  before  the  letter  reached  St. 
Germains^  their  Majesties  wore  apprised 


that  it  was  on  its  way  thither.  They 
also  knew  that  Marlborough  had  taken 
a  similar  step ;  and  whether  for  this  or 
any  other  more  venial  sin,  the  accom- 

Slished  gencrstl.  after  fulfilling  his  usual 
uties  as  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  on 
the  tenth  of  January,  1692.  received  an 
order  from  the  King,  through  Lord 
Nottingham,  secretary  of  state,  announ- 
cing his  dismission  from  all  his  offices 
both  civil  and  military,  and  prohibiting 
his  appearance  at  court.*  Anneexpressed 
deep  sorrow  and  mortification  at  the 
disgrace  of  her  favourite's  husband. 
She  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborouju^h 
vituperated  the  Kin?  and  Queen  with 
unmeasured  abuse;  by  the  agency  of 
Lady  Fitzharding,  who  was  the  spy  of 
Elizabeth  Villiers  in  Anne's  household, 
the  King  was  made  acquainted  with 
their  proceedings  a  few  hours  afterwards. 
Violent  altercations  ensued  between  her 
Majesty  and  the  Princess  her  sister. 
Mary  threatened  to  deprive  Anne  of 
half  her  income.  Anne  knew  the  threat 
to  be  vain,  the  parliament  having  secured 
it  to  her;  and  what  further  irritated 
the  Queen,  the  princess,  on  receiving  her 
last  payment,  settli>d  an  annuity  of  £1000 
on  toe  Marlboroughs,  and  on  the  subse 
quent  reception  day  at  Kensington, 
took  Lady  Marlborough  with  her  to 
court :  a  procedure  which  drew  the 
subjoined  epistle  from  Queen  Mary  to 
her  sister  Anne  of  Denmark : — 

«  Kensington,  Friday,  6th  of  Febnuuy. 

'<  Having  something  to  say  to  joa 
which  I  know  will  not  be  very  pleasing, 
I  choose  rather  to  write  it  first,  being 
unwilling  to  surprise  you,  though  I 
think  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
should  not,  if  you  give  yourself  time  to 
think ;  that  never  anybody  was  suffered 
to  live  at  court  in  my  Lord  Marl* 
borough's  circumstances.  ^  I  need  not 
repeat  the  cause  he  has  given  the  King 
to  do  what  ho  has  done,  nor  his  [the 
King's]  unwillingness  at  all  times  to 
come  to  such  extremities,  though  people 
do  deserve  it. 

*  Evelyn  says  Lord  Marlborough  was  dis- 
missed  from  all  his  employments,  miliUry  and 
others,  for  his  faults  in  excessive  talcing  of 
brihes,  covetoiisness,  and  extortion,  on  all  oo- 
eaaionfl,  fiNMD  his  inierior  offleenh 


JUBT  THE  BBCOSD, 


da  mc  the  justice 

H  u  KtUiCh  ifciinit  my  (rill 

>ll  Tini,  ibit,  oiter  this,  it  i* 

Ladj   MKrlbarcmgh  mhould 

nty  irith  Toil,  fince  IhKt  f;i*«  her  bus- 

tiand  ao  just  s  pretence  of  being  where 

he  ouglit  sot. 

"1  tfaink  I  might  hare  elpceled  jron 
ihonld  hnre  tpoken  to  me  oF  |[,  uid  ihr 
King-  uid  I,  both  beliering  it,  made  hb 
U»y  M  long!  but  iceing  fou  «m  u  fu 
Irttm  it,  that  ynti  brou^t  Ladjr  Uarl' 
txirough  hither  Inat  nigbc  makes  lu  re- 
solve lo  piit  it  off  no  longer,  biii  loll  y<m 
she  tnnil  not  atajr,  and  ilut  1  baro  nil 
the  rewM)  iiDBginDble  to  look  npou 
joar  bringing  her  u  the  ■tmnseit  thing 
that  ever  nu  done.  Nor  Corald  all  laj 
kindnrM  for  ran  (whiih  ii  e»rr  ready  lo 
turn  all  jrnu  do  the  best  iray  at  atiy  olber 
time),  ha*e  hindered  shewing  j<  " 
moment;  bat  I  considored  you 
dilion  [Anne  wa»  within  &  fcw  weeks  of 
her  CDnfinement],  *nd  that  made 
mnttcrniyselrso  ht  ua  notta  Mke  nc 
of  it  then. 


rally.  BuJ  since  by  fh«  I  se*  bow 
you  sMm   to.  «onsidei,  wli»t  """ 
cammon   nTilit*   50U  o«e  us ; 
told  it  yo«i  iiWiAt,  bul  mibiJ  •w"'" 
you,  tliut  l*>t   "»-■  * 


3 


pariiuUy,  s 


SUNDAY 


unkind  in 


IT  Imutttell  yon  it' 
.  siBler,  would  have  been  very 
unui'ii  in  an  eqasl,  and  I  need  not  iny 
I  bare  more  (o  clnim,  which  tlioug:fa 
mv  kindncm  would  make  mo  exact,  yet 
when  1  see  the  use  you  moke  of  it,  I 
must  tell  you,  I  know  wfaat  is  due  lo 
me.  and  eipect  to  bnve  id  from  you. 
'Tis  upon  that  account,  I  tell  you  plainly 
Lady  Morlborougb 
with  you,  in  the 
Lord  is. 

'■  I  know  this  will  _       ,     , 

and  am  Borry  for  it :  and  it  is  verymuch 
sotamoluiay  all  (b is  to  you,  for  I  have 
all  the  real  kindness  imaginable  for  yon 
(s  I  ever  had,  so  will  always  do  my  part 
to  live  with  you  as  aiettiT  ought :  that  is 
not  only  like  bo  near  rtlatians,  but  like 
jriends,  and  as  such,  I  did  tbink  to  write 
to  you.  For  I  would  have  made  mveclf 
befiova  your  kindness  for  her  [Lady 
Marlburougli],  made  you  at  first  torgct 
what  you  ebould  buvc  for  the  King  and 
ina,  and  resolved  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
it  myself,  neither  of  us  being  willing  to 
tome  to  baraber  ways. 

"  But  the  Bifrhl  of  Lady  Marlborough 
baring  clianged  mj  thougbta,  does  notu- 


kindly  top        Q|^  »7i. 

other  by  eh 

and  uffcetiai        k^K^ 


own,  that  as  I  think  this  proceeditis 
can  be  fur  no  other  intent  than  lo  ^» 
me  a  very  senHbls  morliflettion,  w 
there  is  no  miicry  that  1  cannot  mililj 
reBolve  to  sufi^,  rather  Ibaii  the  thougliu 
of  purling  wHh  her." 

Mary  returned  no  answer  to  this  lethrri 
and  an  official  order  wbb  tranunitted  by 
the  Lord  Chsmlietluin,  enjoining  Ihi 
Dnko  and  the  Duchtes  of  Slariboroneii 
to  remove  from  the  Palace  of  WliileholL 
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Thii  order  was  the  prelude  to  an  utter 

Imecli.    Anne,  disdaining  to  remain  in 

m  pbce  from  whence  her  fayourite  was 

hided,  quitted  her  own  apartments^ 

tportion  of  Whitehall  then  known  as 

<i)ek-pit — and  after  a  temporary  stay 

lionHouae,  the  seat  of  the  proud  Duke 

'€0iiienet|  established  her  residence  at 

Bj  House.    She  took  Ladv  Marl- 

jh  with  her,  and  showerea  on  her 

eoBoeivable    marks  of  esteem  and 

Her  husband,  Prince  George 

Denmark,    accompanied   her,    and 

eUB,  annoyed  at  their  conduct,  took 
_       guards  from  them,  and  deprived 
*'       of  the  honours  they  had  been  ac- 
l  to  receiye  at  court;  and  the 

^ between  the  royal  sisters  became 

^  -^Mhi  that  the  Tisitine  the  Princess  was 
f-    Atmod  a  neglect  or  the  Queen's  dis- 

r^,  -^  Attun  in  Scotland  were  not  progress- 
^  4kk  Twy  &vonrably.  The  Highluiders 
'^B  talien  up  arms  in  favour  of  King 
WMa,  and  William  had  issued  a  prochi- 
JiMtion,  offering  them  an  indemnification 
-ftMn  their  commg  on  a  steted  day,  and 
'Wing  the  oaths.  The  Macdonalds  of 
(fHencoe  had  been  among  the  most  clam- 
almia  $nd  obstinate.  Their  chief,  how- 
Wntf  aoeording  to  Burnet,  **  went  to  the 
^'.  ffofomorof  Fort  William  on  the  Ustday 
'•  ^'if  December  and  offered  to  tekc  the 
^ietlii;  but  he  being  only  a  military 
^■•n,  could  not  tender  them  to  him  :  the 
mows  were  then  fallen ;  so  four  or  five 
dijB  passed  before  he  could  come  to  a 
kiagistrate :  he  took  the  oaths  in  his  pre- 
moe,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  January, 
when,  by  the  strictness  of  law,  he  could 
daim  no  benefit  by  it ;  the  matter  was 
Hgnified  to  the  council,  and  the  person 
neeiyed  a  reprimand  for  giving  him  the 
oaths  when  the  day  was  passed.  This 
WIS  kept  up  from  the  King."  At  the 
instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane, 
who  strove  to  render  the  King  odious  to 
the  Highlanders,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Lord  Stair,  prevailed  upon  William  to 
sign  the  subjoined  order  for  the  massacre 
of  the  whule  clan,  which  was  carried 
into  effect  in  February,  1692;  though 
not  by  the  Queen's  sanction,  as  some  au- 
thors assert. 
•«  William  B.— As  for  the  McDonalds 
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of  Glencoc,  if  they  can  well  bo  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  IIigh« 
landers,  it  will  be  proper,  for  the  viudi« 
cation  of  public  justice,  to  extirpate  t/uit 
set  of  ihUvee.  W.  li." 

A  few  hours  before  the  massacre, 
Campbell,  of  Glenlyon,  received  the  fuU 
lowing  order  for  the  cold-blooded  murder 
of  the  Glencoc  clan : — 

"  For  their  MajcHties*  service* 
"  To  Captolu  Campbell. 

"  Bailderesis.  Febmary  12, 1603. 

"  Sir, — You  are  hereby  ordered  to 
fall  upon  the  rebels,  the  Macdonalds,  of 
Glencoc,  and  put  all  to  the  sword  under 
seventy.  You  are  to  have  a  special  core 
that  the  old  fox  and  his  sons  do,  upon 
no  account,  escape  your  hands,  xou 
are  to  secure  all  the  avenues,  that  no 
man  escape.  This  you  are  to  put  in 
execution  at  five  of  the  dock,  precisely ; 
and  by  that  time,  or  very  shortly  after 
it,  I'll  strive  to  be  at  you  with  a  stronger 
party.  If  I  do  not  come  to  you  at  five^ 
you  are  not  to  tarry  for  me,  but  to  full 
on.  This  is  by  the  King's  commaud, 
for  the  good  and  safety  of  the  country, 
that  these  miscreants  be  cut  off  root  uud 
branch.  See  these  bo  put  to  execution 
without  fear  or  favour,  else  you  may 
expect  to  be  dealt  with  as  one  not  true 
to  King  or  government,  nor  a  man  fit  to 
carry  commission  in  the  King's  service. 
Expecting  you  will  not  foil  in  the  ful- 
filling hereof,  OS  you  love  yourself,  I  sub- 
scribe this  with  my  hand, 

'^BoBEliT  DUNCANSON." 

These  barbarous  orders  were  more 
than  executed.  The  defenceless  clan 
were  unexpectedly  attacked  before  the 
peep  of  day.  Glencoc,  the  chief,  was 
shot  dead,  as  he  rose  from  his  bed ;  his 
wife  was  stripped  and  ravished  by  the 
soldiers,  and  expired  next  momin?  of 
horror  and  grief.  In  other  parts  of  the 
vale,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
shot  dead,  or  put  to  the  sword ;  all  wlio 
could,  escaped  to  the  hills,  and  were  pre- 
served from  destruction  by  a  tempest 
that  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  niglit ; 
and  wlien  Colonel  Hamilton,  with  four 
hundred  men,  entered  tlie  glen  at  no^n 
to  complete  the  massacre,  a  childish  old 
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nui  uf  eigfatT  WM  tbe  on] j  TWtiB  that 
RBaiaed.  but  npine  and  detolatiMi 
woMtcAtd  the  carnage.  The  honsei 
were  humt  to  the  ground,  the  cattle 
were  deitrojed  or  driven  off,  and  the 
women  were  Tiulated,  and,  together 
with  the  children,  stripped  naked  and 
left  to  leek  the  shelter  of  some  far-off 
friendly  habitation,  or  perish  of  cold  and 
hnnger. 

**  in  1695,  a  parliament  was  held  in 
Scotland,"  sajs  Burnet.  '*  The  massacre 
in  Glencoe  made  still  a  great  noise,  and 
the  King  seemed  too  remiss  in  inquiring 
into  it;  but  when  it  was  represented 
to  him,  that  a  session  of  parliament 
could  not  be  managed  without  high  no- 
tions and  complaints  of  so  crjing  a  mat- 
ter, and  that  bis  ministers  could  not 
oppose  these,  without  seeming  to  bring 
the  guilt  of  that  blood,  that  was  so  per- 
fidiouslj  shed,  both  on  the  King  and  on 
themselres :  to  prevent  that,  he  ordered 
a  commission  to  be  passed  under  the 
great  seal  for  a  precognition  in  that 
natter.  This  was  looked  on  as  an  arti- 
ikce,  to  cover  that  transaction  by  a  pri- 
vate inquiry;  yet  when  it  was  com- 
plained of  in  parliament,  not  without 
reflections  on  the  slackness  in  examining 
into  it,  the  King's  commissioner  assured 
them,  that  by  the  King's  order,  the 
matter  was  then  under  examination,  and 
that  it  shoold  be  reported  to  the  parlia- 
ment :  the  inquiry  went  on. 

**The  report  of  the  massacre  was 
made  in  full  parliament :  by  that  it  ap- 
peared, that  a  black  design  was  laid,  not 
only  to  cut  off  the  men  of  Glencoe,  but 
a  great  many  more  clans,  reckoned  to  be 
in  all  above  six  thousand  persons  :  the 
whole  was  pursued  in  many  letters  that 
were  writ  with  grrat  earnestness,  and 
though  the  King's  orders  carried  nothing 
in  them  that  was  in  any  sort  blamable ; 
yet  the  Secretary  of  State's  letters  went 
much  farther.  So  the  parliament  justi- 
fied the  King's  instructions,  but  voted 
the  execution  in  Glencoe  to  have  been  a 
barbarous  massacre,  and  that  it  was 
pushed  on  bv  the  Secretary  of  State's 
letters,  beyond  the  King's  onlers :  upon 
that,  they  voted  an  address  to  he  made 
to  the  King,  that  he  and  others  con- 
Momed  in  that  matter  might  he  proceeded 


gainst,  accmiiiiig  to  law :  this  was  ear- 
ned by  a  great  BMJority."  . 

Onthefifth  of  Mareh,1692,  theKingen- 
barked  for  Flanders,  to  prosecute  the  wsr 
there,  and  again  left  the  Queen  to  reign 
akme,  in  timeatronhloaiaa  formerly.  T%e 
Prinoeaa  Aone  had  written  lo  her  mthsr, 
James  II,,  that  she  would  fly  lo  him  the 
moment  he  effected  a  landiBg  in  aiy 
Murt  of  Great  Britain.  The  Ifeets  of 
France  swept  the  narrow  seas  in  triumph. 
The  leading  naval  and  military  eon- 
manden  were  either  the  known  or  sos- 
pected  partisans  of  the  ex-Kii^;  the 
majority  of  the  courtiers  were  prepand 
to  instantly  turn  with  the  tide^  ahouldit 
ebb  in  fisvonr  of  James  II. ;  and,  in 
fisct,  the  Jaeobitea,  and  the  nation  geaa- 
rally,  fully  anticipated  the  deposition  of 
Mary  and  her  husband,  and  the  reston- 
tion  of  her  ill*  used  father.  These  alarm- 
ing dangers  and  difficulties,  enoi^^  to 
appal  an  ordinary  mind,  were  by  the 
politic,  eneigetic  Queen,  boldly  encom- 
tered  and  successfully  overcome.  She 
reviewed  in  Hyde  Park  tiie  ten  thou- 
sand strong  trained  ban^  of  London  and 
Westminster,  destined  to  defend  the 
metropolis  in  case  of  a  French  invasioa. 
She  caused  Marlborough  to  be  arrested 
on  the  fifth  of  May ;  warrants  also  to 
be  issued  against  the  Earls  of  Hunting- 
don and  Scarsdale,  and  Dr.  Spratt, 
liishop  of  Bochester,  and  likevrise  or^ 
dered  several  other  persons  into  custody, 
particularly  the  Lotus  Middleton,  Griflls. 
and  Dunmore,  Sir  John  Fenwick  and 
Colonels  Slingsby  and  Sackville,  all  of 
whom  were  known  partisans  of  James  IL 

The  Jacobite  admiral,  Busaell,  her 
Majesty  despatched  to  sea.  He  was 
joined  on  the  eleventh  of  May  by  the 
squadron  under  Delaval  and  Carter,  and 
being  reinforced  by  the  Dutch  fleet, 
sailed  for  the  French  coast  on  the 
eighteenth  of  May,  and  the  next  day 
gained  the  &mous  naval  victory  of  Ia 
Hogue,  over  the  French ;  a  victory  ob- 
tained by  the  valour  of  the  British  sea- 
men almost  against  the  will  of  their 
commanders. 

Bussell  signified  to  Tourville,  the  ad- 
miral of  the  French  fleet,  that  if  he 
would  slip  out  under  the  cover  of  a 
dark  night,  and  with  King  James  oa 
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Vard,  he  ihonld  put  munolMtad ;  Iml 
If  be  defied  him  id  opiu  day,  ha  ihonld 
ha  compelled    to    glTe  him   hattls  in 

J>mei  II.  tbonght  thi 
la—oiimblg,  but  Toumlle  di 
WT  of  France  bad  triiimpoeu  ove 
«f  Sngltmd,  enr  since  the  aceeati 
Willum  III.,  it  would  doubtleaa 
BOW.  He  dired  the  Engliah  to  ti^t, 
and  the  mult  thi  the  almoat  attec  de- 
<futiuBof  the  fleet  under  hie  commgnd. 

Tha  TictotT  of  L»  Sogar  completely 
■uihilated  the  hopes  or  the  Jacobitee, 
■Bdio  delighted  Mary,  tbet  inimediat«l]r 
At  ^>lb£  fleet  reached  Spitheid,  afao 
ordered  goM  medali  to  be  preaented  to 
Uw  Dflloat,  and  thirty  thouaand  pound* 
to  Im  dittoibuled  amongst  Ike  eommon 
adkrt.  She  wiihed  to  invat  Admiral 
Bnndl  with  a  title,  bat  the  bluff  naval 
OTmmander  reftued  the  proffered  honour. 

On  this  aubiect  her  najeety  vrote : — 
"  I  have  Been  Mr,  Russell  this  day,  and 
lad  he  is  resolred  to  be  Mr.  Bussell 
itil],  I  eoold  not  press  him  further  on 
A  thiBf  he  seemed  so  little  to  care  for, 
■D  than  is  an  end  of  that  matter. 
Whether  the  King  will  think  I  have 
Adm  weUin  this  I  cannot  lell,  but  it  h  not 
■y  uture  to  complimeat,  which  slnsya 
■UM  BM  takepeoi^  « thoir  wotd." 

Shoittv  •ftonrudf,  the  admiral's  re- 
fatin,  lUehel,  LadTBtuaell,  applied  Co 
Huy  for  aphMW  at  Coort  fiir  ons  of  her 
Uendi^  The  Qn^een,  not  daring  to  gra- 
UV  h«r  wish  without  William's  consent, 
Mwnd  her  to  the  King ;  hut  as  hia 
HnartT  reneraQy  sold  the  Court  places, 
Llidr  SaSbd  bad  reeomse  to  the  iater- 


cession  of   Archhiihop  TiHotaon,  who 

answered: 

"On  Sunday  mornini;.  August  1, 1692, 
I  gaie  yours  to  the  Queen,  telling  her 
that  I  was  eliaid  it  came  loo  kte.  She 
said,  perhaps  not.  Yesterday,  meeting 
the  Queen  at  a  christening,  she  gsTC  ntu 
the  enclosed  to  send  to  your  ladyahtp, 
and  if  you  will  wink  at  ny  vanity,  I  wul 
tell  yon  how  this  happened.  My  lady, 
Marchionees  ofWinchester,  being  lately 
deliTered  of  a  son,  spake  to  the  Queen 
to  stand  godmother ;  and  the  Queen 
Bating,  who  she  thooght  of  for  god- 
father, she  said,  •  Only  the  Earl  of  Kath 
and  whatever  others  her  Hajcaty  might 
please  to  name."  They  agreed  on  me, 
which  I  doubt  not  was  a  gracioiu  con- 
triruico  of  her  Majesty  to  let  the  world 
know  that  I ' 


Majesty  to  let 


>e  [he  hoD 


children,  tl 

baptised  myself,  maybav 

■     *■   ^aftineeofWale..- 

report  that  neither  the  King  nor 
Tillotson  bad  ever  been  bantried,  gave 
but  tmtliful 


epigram: — 
'  Hen  tin  t}ie  wldomd 
UtU  iHiHed,  half  dcHl,  >Rd 


islla.. 


n  bit  fnioi  [he  1  jnd  of  (b««, 

ed  bj-  s  plague  aftngi. 
'nKcfnd  Anglleae  shotek, 
:  hud  or  ucbblshop, 

•dUcOmlrEiig 
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^N  tlie  thirtcnth  of 
;  Septembtr,  1S93, 
1  MuT,  bj  n>r»l  pro- 
I  claiDitiaD,  of^red 
'  IbrtT  pouoda  per 
I  heta  for  ibe  ippre- 
'  heniion  *nd  ooniic- 
tioD  of  high  vif  men 
Thn,  her  greuleat  erroT 
,  ■  pToducli*e  of  wofnl 
p  pie ;  the  rewird  ipee- 
dil;  obuined  the  Mppellalion  of  "  blood- 
Boae;,"  uditimolated^n^ofhuniMi 
noniten,  knowa  M  "thier  tukern,"  uid 
even  the  gaolen  thennclTFi,  to  make  a 
tnde  of  iveuring  away  the  lirei  of.  in 
too  manjcaiei,  perfectly  inaocent  people, 
for  the  uke  of  the  •pail,  which,  wben 
obtained,  they  divided  umonnt  them- 
■elref  at  catouuls,  lignificantly  known 
M  "  blood  feaib."  The  writingt  of  Gny, 
Swift,  and  Fielding,  earned  a  check  to 
be  piit  to  the  horrid  trafSe.  Unt  the 
abominable  reword-conTiction  ajstem 
«t  not  completely  «wept  sway  till  1816. 
Vor  wai  this  (rime-engendeiiug  act  of' 
Nary'a  more  injnrioiu  than  aome  of 
the  measure*  which  emanated  from  her 
husband.  To  William  the  people  of 
En^lnnil  are  indebted  for  the  Mutiny 
Bili.witliiU  ■  ■■      -      ■ 


It  wliich  he  stnmnously  recommeni 
Parliament  to  afford  to  the  distillation 
of  that  mother  of  ain  and  woe,  ardent 
apirits. 

William,  aft«r  losing  a  shnrply-con- 
lestcd  battle  in  Flanders,  now  returned 
to  England.  He  landed  at  Yiir- 
mouth,  on  the  eighteenth  of  October, 
and  on  the  twentieth  was  met  by  the 
^een  at  Newhall;    and  passing'  with 


blaze  of  hooflrea  and  ill umi nations,  the 
booming  of  cannon  and  other  demon- 
rtrntions  of  joy  at  his  rotoni,  reached 
Kensington.  At  eight  o'clock  the  same 
•Toning,  ha  reocind  a  eongratnlalory 
MdFM  Awn  th*  Lord  Major  and  il- 


gu,    luiu    iui     uci     ui— tin— Jf  mmKt- 

ertrj  tnoriifieatioii  ^at  tha  Canrt 
inflict  Not  only  wai  aha  depriftd 
:  gnaida,  but  all  hononii  which  kai 


demen,  with  wliom  ha  and  the  Qoaet 
dined  in  pnUire  on  tbo  teatfa  of  TfiniM 
ber.  The  Parliament  niet  aix  dan  pre- 
TJonsly.  Tba  Home  of  l.ocds  waa 
deeply  infected  witb  diacontent,  wbicli,  ■■ 
aottae  ueainre,  proeeeded  from  the  dia- 
■ensiona  between  tha  Qoeen  and  b<c 
■isler  Anne.  Anna  atill  peiaialed  ■ 
retaiuinf  her  feTonrite,  tlM  Lady  Ibll- 
botongh,  and  lor  ber  obatiBaey  ■r'~~ 

could  ii  ~ 
of  her  gnaida,  bi 

been  paid  to  ber  rank  bj  tba  migiamn 
of  Bath,  where  ihe  aometinea  raided, 
and  eren  by  the  miniatan  of  tha  diaidl 
where  she  attmded  divine  atrrica,  wan 
ordered  to  be  diaeontinDed,  by  the  iiijaii 
command  of  their  HajeatiaB.  HereaBs 
WIS  natnrallT  eqMiaaed  by  tluae  noU^ 
men  who  had  adhered  to  iti  in  her  to- 
mer  contest  with  the  King  about  aa 
independent  lettlement,  aniT  tbtae  ww* 
now  reinfiimd  by  all  the  friend*  of  the 
Duke  of  UarlboroB^,  who  nniled  hy 
a  double  tie,  resented  tha  diagne* 
and  conBnement  of  that  lord;  (he  had 
lately  been  releaaed,)  and  tboa^^  it 
a  duty  to  support  the  Princeti  Anna 
under  a  persecution,  inenned  by  «■ 
allAchraent  to  his  wife.  Aa  to  tha 
people,   they  were   divided  into  thret 

Sirties  ;  Williamitea,  Jacobttee,  and  tha 
■contented  BeTolntioBiata  :  Ihoa  fa»- 
tions  took  all  opportunitiea  U>  thwart,  to 
eipose,  and  to  ridicule  the  meanmaand 
nnnciplei  of  each  other,  so  that  patriot- 
ism wss  laughed  out  of  dooi*  as  an  h^ 
pociitieal  pretence ;  public  virtue  wu 
become  the  object  of  ridicule,  and  thi 
whole  kingdom  was  overspread  with 
immorality  and  corruption.  Thia  eoB* 
tention  established  a  belief  that  ewcy 

at  the  expense  of  the  pabfic  1  a  belief  that 
soon  grew  into  a  maxim,  nginrsally 
adopted.  The  proctioe  of  bihing  s 
muority  in  Parliament  had  a  pemicioos 
inftnenue  upon  the  morala  of  all  ranks 
of  peode,  &om  the  candidate  to  lb* 
lowHt  borangfa  eleotor.    The  o^editBl 
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Ibr  eitablisliing  ftmda  of  credit  for  rais* 
ing  sapplies  to  defray  tbe  enormuus 
expenses  of  GoTemment,  threw  large 
premiums  and  sums  of  money  into  the 
hands  of  low,  sordid  usurers,  broken 
and  jobbers,  who  distinguished  them- 
•Blres  by  the  name  of  **  uie  monied  in- 
terest." Intoxicated  by  this  flow  of 
wealth,  they  affected  to  n^al  the  luxury 
and  magnificence  of  their  superiors; 
but  being  destitute  of  refined  sentiment 
and  taste,  they  ran  into  the  most  absurd 
and  illibcoral  extravagances.  They  laid 
aside  all  decorum ;  became  licentious, 
inaolent,  intemperate,  and  riotous.  Their 
eiample  was  caught  by  the  more  vulgar. 
All  principle,  and  even  decency,  was 
gradually  iMnished ;  talent  lay  unculti- 
rated,  and  tbe  land  was  deluged  with  a 
tido  of  ignorance  and  profligacy. 

William  having  obtained  another  large 
mpply  of  men,  money,  and  war  weapons, 
again  embarked  for  Holland,  in  March, 
1693.  The  administration  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Queen  till  the  13th  of 
October,  when  liis  Majesty  arrived  at 
Kensington.  The  nmintaining  a  large 
army  in  Flanders,  where  ho  yearly  lost 
a  bloody  battle,  was  the  ruling  passion 
of  tiie  Orange  King.  This  year  he  lost 
the  hard-fought  battle  of  Landen ;  *  and 
under  Mary  s  guidance,  the  naval  war 
proved  truly  calamitous.  Tourville  took 
rarenge  for  the  defeat  he  had  sustained 
at  La  Hogue,  by  destroying  twelve  £n- 
fflirili  and  Dutch  men-of-war,  and  plun- 
oering  the  rich  merchant  fleet  which 
they  were  convoying  home  from  the 
Mediterranean. t  Admiral  Benbow  made 
on  nnsuccessful  attack  on  the  town  of 
St.  Malo ;  and  to  add  to  the  troubles. 
Sir  Francis  Wheeler  returned  to  Eng- 
land, with  his  shattered  squadron,  from 

*  8lr  Charles  Sedley,  in  the  following  witty 
Sfignun,  celebrated  the  disanten  of  William's 
two  previous  campaigns : — 

"The  author  aura,  must  take  great  pains, 
Who  pretends  to  write  his  story  ; 
In  which  of  these  two  last  campaigns, 
He  aoqaired  tbe  greatest  glwy. 

For  while  that  he  marched  on  to  fight, 

Like  hero,  nothing  fearing; 
Kamur  was  taken  in  bis  sight, 

And  Mona  within  bis  hearings" 

t  Twenty-nine  merchant  vessels  were  taken, 
sad  about  fifty  destroyed.  The  loss  on  this 
ewisslon  was  valued  at  a  million  sterling. 


an  unfortunate  expedition  in  the  Weat 
Indies.  Wiien  the  King  opened  parlia- 
ment on  the  seventh  of  November,  he 
expressed  his  resentment  against  the 
authors  of  tlic  naval  disasters,  attributed 
the  loss  of  his  own  battle  to  insufficient 
supplies  of  money,  represented  the  ne- 
cessity of  increasing  tlie  army  and  the 
navy,  and  d(tmanded  a  suitable  supply 
for  these  purposes.  'J'he  people,  already 
groaning  under  a  heavy  load  of  taxation, 
and  appalled  ut  the  prospects  of  an  in- 
crease of  tlie  cniKhing  burden,  clamoured 
louder  and  louder  against  the  ministers 
and  the  court.  The  Commons  made 
searching  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the 
late  naval  dofcuts ;  and  the  King,  unable 
to  check  the  mutinous  clamour  of  the 
factious  malcontents,  tlireatoned  to  ab- 
dicate in  favour  of  Mary,  but  in  the  end 
satisfied  himself  by  changing  the  admi- 
nistration. The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
was  made  prime  minister,  Sunderland 
was  brouglit  into  the  ministry,  Notting- 
ham was  dismissed,  all  the  high  offices 
of  state  were  filled  by  Whig  noblemen ; 
and  tlie  city  of  Jjondon  lieutenancy,  and 
all  other  commissions  over  England, 
were  altered  in  favour  of  tbe  Whig  inte- 
rest. Mary,  it  appears,  expressed  ap- 
proval of  the  new  ministry,  to  please 
her  husband — ^personally  she  was  averse 
to  the  change ;  and  the  rumour  that  she 
entertained  a  tender  penchant  for  Shrews- 
bury, is  a  groundless  scandal,  first  cir- 
culated by  her  dismissed  chamberlain. 
Jack  Howe :  who  also,  about  the  year 
1694,  spread  abroad  the  idle  tale,  that  if 
left  a  widow  by  the  death  of  William, 
she  would  assuredly  become  the  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury. 

During  her  husband's  absence  in  the 
summer  of  1694,  Mary  had  to  mourn  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  expedition  against 
Brest :  a  defeat  in  which  General  ToUe- 
mache  and  one  tliousaud  sis  hundred 
English  and  Dutch  soldiers  were  killed ; 
and  which  was  occasioned  by  the  trea- 
chery of  Marlborough,  who  sent  intelli- 
gence to  France  of  the  proposed  attack. 

This  year  her  Majesty  completed  her 
worthy  project,  of  founding  the  Boyal 
Hospital  at  Greenwich,  as  a  national 
asylum  for  seamen  disabled  by  age,  or 
maimed  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
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V aiy  Twoired  that  Oreenirich  palace, 
whieh  Charles  II.  had  beg^mto  rebuild, 
and  finished  one  win^,  should  be  cooTcrted 
to  this  use ;  and  to  his  honour,  the  great 
architect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  super- 
intended the  new  buildings  for  munv 
rears  without  emolument  or  reward. 
The  letters  patent  for  this  erant  bear 
date  October  the  twenty-fifth,  1694. 
In  the  following  year,  William  confirmed 
them,  and  endowed  the  hospital  with 
£8,000;  a  sum,  be  it  obacrTed,  not 
taken  out  of  his  private  purse,  but  out 
of  the  civil  list.  An  equal  amount  was 
at  the  same  time  raised  by  private  sub- 
acription,  and  Mnry,  it  appears,  although 
willing  and  anxious  to  become  a  great 
foundress,  had  appropriated  all  her  pri- 
vate income  to  tne  maintenance  of  her 
husband's  warfare  in  Flanders,  and  had 
not  a  penny  to  bestow  on  this  great 
charity.  Greenwich  Hospital  consists 
of  four  distinct  piles  of  buildings,  which 
are  named  Charles,  William,  Mary,  and 
Anne,  in  honour  of  their  Majesties 
Charles  II.,  WiUiam  III.,  Mary  11.,  and 
her  sister  Anne.  The  i-oyal  hospital 
was  first  opened  in  January,  170»5,  when 
forty-two  seamen  were  admitted  i  the 
number  has  since  been  increased  to  about 
three  thousand,  and  the  out-pensioners 
are  more  numerous.  A  charter  was 
granted  to  the  hospital  in  1775;   six- 

Sence  per  month  was  first  contributed 
y  every  seaman  for  its  support,  and  the 
payment  was  advanced  to  one  shilling, 
Arom  June  1795  :  it  now  possesses  a  ro- 
Tenue  exceeding  £70,000  per  annum. 

This  summer  her  Majesty's  adminis- 
tration was  disturbed  by  the  practices, 
or  pretended  practices,  of  the  Jacobites. 
Several  gentlemen  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  were  prosecuted  for  taking 
part  in  the  conspiracy,  formed  in  favour 
of  James  II.'s  projected  invasion  from 
France.  Colonel  Parker,  and  one  Cros- 
by, were  imprisoned,  and  bills  of  treason 
found  against  them ;  but  Parker  escaped 
from  the  Tower,  and  was  never  retaken, 
though  a  reward  of  £400  was  set  upon 
his  head.  Mary  was  also  in  some  danger 
of  bting  seized,  and  dragged  into  the 
presence  of  her  father,  at  St.  Germdns, 
by  the  device  of  Sir  George  Barkly,  the 
JuMiteiuuit-Geiieral  of  her  guards^  and 


his  aoqnaintance.  Sir  Jobs  Friend,  wW 

C';ted  to  seize  the  Queen  and  her  hnh 
d,  and  convey  them  across  the  channel 
to  James  II. ;  a  scheme  which,  two  yetin 
afterwards,  they  matured  into  a  oonipi- 
racv  to  assassinate  William  II.,  then  t 
widower,  as  he  returned  fnMa  hunting 
at  Richmond. 

William  having  concluded  this  yeai's 
campaign  in  Flanders,  landed  at  Msr- 
gate  on  the  ninth  of  Noyember,  slept 
the  same  night  at  Canterbury,  and  tos 
next  day  was  met  by  the  Queen  st 
Rochester,  and  with  her  proceeded  ts 
Kensington.  He  opened  parliament  ot 
the  twelfth.  The  parliament  voted 
thanks  to  Mary  for  her  wise,  eneigetie 
administration ;  brought  in  the  iamoas 
act  for  triennial  parliaments :  and  pro- 
ceeded to  impeach  the  Marquia  of  Car- 
marthen, now  Duke  of  Leeds,  Sir  Johi 
Trevor,  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  aad 
others,  for  gross  corruption,  and  receiv- 
ing and  distributing  oribea.  The  en- 
quiries into  these  gross  mal-practices, 
compromised  the  character  of  sevenl 
of  the  Queen's  household ;  but  dc«tli 
snatched  Mary  away  before  these  en- 
quiries were  terminated,  and  spared  her 
tne  pain  of  witnessing  Uie  du^^race  of 
her  corrupt  ministers. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  NoTember, 
1693,  the  worthy  William  Sancroft,  kte 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  calmly 
closed  his  eyes  in  death,  at  his  hunUs 
residence  in  Suffolk,  and  his  snceessor. 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  sunrived  him  littls 
more  than  a  year.  Whilst  her  Majesty 
was  at  Whitehall  chapel,  on  the  twenty^ 
fourth  of  November,  1694,  Tillotsca, 
who  officiated,  was  struxk  witii  paralrai% 
and  expireda  few  days  afterwards,  llieir 
Majesties  were  greatly  affected  by  the 
event ;  and,  although  they  immediately 
elevated  Dr.  Tennison  to  the  primateship^ 
the  sudden  unexpected  endof  their  fiivour* 
ite  dirine,  Tillotson,  filled  Uiem  with  awa. 
Indeed,  Mary  could  not  mention  the 
event  without  weeping ;  and  her  health 
visibly  declined,  and  her  spirits  s^nk. 
At  length,  whilst  at  Eensing^n,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  December,  she  fell  ill ;  on 
the  twentieth  she  became  worse,  and  a 
presentiment  that  death  was  at  hand, 
and  the  compunctions  of  a  guilty  con- 
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Mieiiceff  i^doeed  her  to  rit  vp  the  whole 
Bight,  and  burn  and  destroy  all  her 
papen  of  an  important  portentous  na- 
tmre.  8be  endea  her  solitary  Tigils  on 
that  aniious  night,  by  addressing  to  her 
hitfband  a  letter,  respeeting  his  amours 
with  Eliiabeth  Villiers,  which  she  super- 
imbed,  '*  not  to  be  delivered  till  uter 
mv  death/*  and  locked  up  in  her  priTate 
cal>in<ft.  Next  day  she  grew  worse.  Dr. 
Batcliffand  Dr.  Millin^n,  the  most 
■kilfal  physicians  of  their  day,  attended 
her ;  but  whilst  the  former  erroneously 
declared  that  she  was  sickening  for  the 
■MMsles,  the  latter  rightly  pronounced 
her  malady  to  be  tbe  small-pox.  On 
Christmas  day,  unmistakeable  symptoms 
of  small-pox  presented  themselves ;  and 
the  Princess  Anne,  who  herself  was  suf- 
fering from  dn^psy,  on  hearing  of  the 
dangerous  condition  of  the  Queen,  her 
sister,  sent  a  message — she  was  not  per- 
mitted to  appear  at  court — ^requesting 
Mary  to  allow  her  to  wait  on  her ;  but 
her  Majesty^  returned  a  formal  court  an- 
swer, desiring  her  to  defer  the  visit. 
^The  day  after,"  writes  Burnet,  "the 
King  called  me  into  his  closet,  and  gave 
a  tted  vent  to  a  most  tender  passion  ;  he 
biunst  out  into  tears ;  and  cried  out,  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  the  Queen ;  and 
that  from  being  the  happiest,  he  was 
going  to  be  the  miserablest  creature  up- 
OB  earth.  He,  said,  '  during  the  whole 
Mone  of  their  marriaffe  he  had  never 
kaown  one  single  famt  in  her;  there 
vat  a  worth  in  her  that  nobody  knew 
betides  himself.' "  On  the  twenty-sixth, 
Anne,  if  possible  to  become  rccon- 
eiled  to  her  dying  sister,  dispatched 
the  Lady  Fitihar£ng  to  Kensington; 
this  lady  broke  into  the  Queen's  pre- 
■eiiee,  and  in  a  pathetic  appeal,  assured 
lier  €i  lier  sister  s  deep  concern  for  her 
condition ;  but  the  only  reply  she  could 
obtain  from  her  dying  Majesty,  was  the 
eool  monosyllable  **  Thanks  /"  In  fact,  if 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  is  to  be 
aocreditcd,  Mary  was  inimical  to  her 
rister  to  the  last,  and  died  without  seeing 
her,  or  even  sending  a  message  to  her. 
Burnet,  however,  states  that  the  Queen 
*'  sent  a  reconciling  message  to  the  Prin- 
cess ;  and  so  that  broach  was  made  up. 
It  is  true,"  he  adds,  '<  that  the  sisters  did 


not  meet;  it  was  thought  that  might 
throw  the  Queen  into  too  great  commo. 
tion,  so  it  was  put  off  till  it  was  too  late." 

The  Queen's  faoe  was  covered  with  ery- 
sipelas on  the  Friday  preceding  her  death. 
The  physicians  pronounced  her  ease 
hopeless,  and  Archbishop  Tennison  by 
consent  of  the  sorrowing  King,  ac(|uainted 
her  with  her  danger.  She  received  the 
archbishop's  communication  with  calm- 
ness,  and  '*  told  him,"  says  Burnet,  **  to 
look  carefully  for  a  small  scrutoire  that  she 
made  use  of,  and  deliver  it  to  the  King  [in 
it  was  the  letter  of  reproof  she  had  written 
to  his  Majesty  on  the  night  she  destroyed 
her  papers].  Having  despatched  that 
care,  proceeds  Burnet,  ^she  avoided 
giving  herself  or  her  husband  the  tender- 
ness which  a  final  parting  might  have 
raised  in  them  both.  She  was  ahnost 
perpetually  in  prayer.  The  day  before 
she  died,  she  received  the  sacrament,  all 
the  bishops,  who  were  attending,  being 
admitted  to  receive  it  with  her.  She  or- 
dered the  archbisliop  to  be  reading  such 
passages  ot  Scripture  as  might  fix  her 
attention,  and  raise  her  devotion,  Slio 
then  composed  herself  solemnly  to  die. 
She  slumbered  some  time,  but  said  she 
was  not  refreshed  by  it.  Once  or  twice 
she  tried  to  say  something  to  the  King, 
but  was  unable  to  go  through  with  it ; 
several  cordials  were  given  to  her,  but 
all  was  ineffectual:  she  lay  silent  for 
some  hours,  and  then  her  mind  wan- 
dered, and  her  thoughts  beean  to  break." 
In  this  state  she  lay  till  al)out  an  hour 
past  the  midnight  of  Sunday,  December 
the  twenty-eighth,  when  she  breathed 
her  last,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her 
age,  and  the  sixth  of  ner  reign. 

The  King,  when  informed  on  the  Sun- 
day evening  that  his  consort  could  not 
live  the  night  through,  fainted  and  fell 
to  the  ground ;  thrice  that  day  he  had 
swooned,  and  he  became  so  sad  and  ill, 
that  it  was  feared  he  would  not  long 
survive. 

The  body  of  the  departed  Queen 
was  embalmed,  and  on  tbe  fifth  of 
March  interred,  with  royal  obsequies, 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  attended  the 
funeral  as  mourners.  A  wax  eflSgy  of 
her  Majesty  was  carried  over  the  coffin 
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in  the  prorctfion,  and,  after  the  inter- 
ment. dfposJM'd  in  Wctttminst^r  Abher. 
In  1702,  the  effiifT  of  William  III., 
niX^T  being  Bimilairly  carried  at  his  fun<  - 
rdl,  was  placed  bv  the  eidt'  of  that  of  i^is 
coiiMjit.  They  I«.'ft  no  issue,  and  no 
niouument  was  raised  to  their  memorifrs. 
On  the  day  of  the  Queen's  burial,  the 
parihh  hells  throu;rhoui;  England  tolled, 
and  a  funeral  sermon  was  preached  in 
ev<ry  puri.sh  church,  hut  not  universally 
in  her  prai.te.  for  one  Jacobite  cli-rgymuii 
tfHfk  for  his  text,  ^*  Go  now,  6e«  this 
aci:urM-d  woman,  and  bory  her,  for  she 
id  a  Kip ^8  daii^^hter  I" 

Tfunibondelivtrcd  Mary's  posthumous 
Itrtti.-r  to  th'  Kin^,  und  ut  the  sanj'j  time 
hltarply  n  proviHl  him  on  tlie  suhjcct  of 
hJH  amours  with  Klixabeth  Villic-rs. 
When  her  father  heard  that  Mary  hud 
died  without  repenting  of  her  uufilial 
conduct,  he  wa)i  horrified  to  find  "  a  child 
lie  loved  so  tenderly,  perse^-ere  even  to 
death,  in  a  state  of  signaJ  disobedience 
and  dislovalty,  and  to  find  aer  crimes 
extolled  for  Tirtues  by  the  flatterers 
around  lier."  He  shut  himself  up,  and 
mourned  her  loss  in  private,  but  would 
not  go  into  black  for  her ;  and  by  liis 
request,  Louis  XIV.  ordered  tlie  court 
of  France  not  to  assume  mourning :  an 
order  which  gave  umbrage  to  several  of 
the  French  nobility,  who  claimed  kin- 
dn.'d  with  the  house  of  Orange. 

Of  the  odes  and  elogics  written  in  com- 
mendation of  Mary  XL,  the  best  is  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  which  these 
lines  occur~- 

"Long  our  divided  state 
IliiiiK  in  the  balance  of  a  doubtful  fate ; 
When  one  briKhi  nymph  the  gathering 

cloudH  dispelled, 
And  all  the  grlefii  of  Albion  healed. 
Her  the  united  land  obeyed, 
She  knew  her  task,  and  nicely  understood 
To  what  intention  kings  were  made, 
Mot  for  their  own,  but  for  their  people'b 

*Twafl  that  prevailing  argument  alone. 
Determined  her  to  fill  the  vacant  throne. 

When  waiting  only  for  a  wind, 
Against  our  isle  the  power  of  France 
was  anned ; 
Uar  ruling  arts  in  their  true  lustre  shined, 
And   winds  themselves  were   by  her 
lafluenee  charmed. 


Seenre  and  nndistnrbed.  tfa«  sc«m 
Of  Albion  seemed,  and  like  hererefl 

Ptrhap?  the  most  fulsome  itranf 
cffiLMon  Tm  the  memory  of  QuMn\[in| 
is  the  following  by '  BUbop  Bunet; 
wh<«e  funeral  sermon  on  the  same  nb- 
j'.ct  we  pass  by  as  a  naiieifTric  atoM 
aTjBurdly  partia'l,  wreak,  worthk*.  ai 
.  contemptible  : — 

*  To  the  sUt*.  a  prudent  ruler. 
To  the  Church  a  nursing  mother, 
To  the  King  a  constant  lover. 
To  the  people  the  be»t  exjunple. 

Orthndox  in  relifriun, 

M'idfrate  in  opinion, 

Sinci^re  in  prtifession, 

CoHRtani  in  derotion, 

Ardent  in  affection, 

A  preserver  of  liberty, 

A  deliverer  from  Popery, 

A  preM;r\-er  from  tyranny, 

A  preventer  of  slavery, 

A  pmnioter  of  piety, 

A  suppressor  of  immorality, 

A  iwttem  of  industry. 

High  in  the  world. 

Low  esteem  of  the  world. 

Above  fear  of  death, 

Sure  of  eternity. 
What  wtM  great,  good  in  a  Qneen, 
In  her  late  Majesty  was  to  be  seen. 
Thoughts  to  conceive  it  cannot  be  ex* 

preKii'd, 
What  was  contained  in  her  royal  bresiL 

Numerous  other  elegies  in  memory  of 

Marv  II.  were  circulated  by  the  Orange 

I  partizans ;   and  her  foes,  the  Jacobites, 

j  handed  about  in  the  coffee-houses  manv 

sarcastic  and  malicious  epigrams,  with 

two  of  which  we  close  this  memoir. 

ox  Tin   DBATH  OF  VABT   IX. 

"  The  Queen  deceased,  the  King  no  grieved, 
As  if  the  hero  died,  the  woman  lived  I 
Alas  I   we  erred  i'  the  choice  of  our  com- 
manders— 
He  should  have  knotted,  and  she  gone  (o 
Flanders." 

OH  THE  DEATH  OV  MAKV  II.  AKU  HABSHAX. 
LUXBHBOUBO. 

"  Behold,  Dnteh  Prince,  here  lies  the  nneoo- 

quered  pair, 
Who   knew   yonr  strength  in  love,  yoor 

strength  in  war. 
Unequal  match,  for  both  no  conquest  galns^ 
No  ti<^hy  of  yoiur  love  or  war  remaina.** 
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ANKE, 
/nitrtji  (Sinrtu  IRtgniint. 

CHAPTER  I. 

jMiit  partMagt — Birth — Cirittemnj^Kihieatioa — Early  Intinuug  with  Samh 
Jtnningi—FimdneHferBiiTil-piai/inj—Inlrodiirtrl/oCourl—AlleHdtl^riil'i/iir'i 
feail—Suffirifnm  imall-pox—Ber  famuriU  marrltd  to  Charriill,  efttncardt 
Zord  Mar&^rmigh — 5A<  u  amfirtiud —  Viiiti  tuir  gitler  Mai-ti,  ami  her  falAer  in 
4xile—XTnti»ectiaftiSg  leoted  iy  Prince  Geon/t  of  Hanovtr — ^rsniial  c/iarmi — 
Fiiilt  hef  txUfd/mcr  m  amtiand—Clandfttintty  eeurttd  iy  Sheffitid—Marritd 
"'  Trivee  Oeorgt  of  Bmmark— Sarah  ChnrfhiU  bteomei  oni  of  Ha-  bditt—Hir 

'  'Ian  for  Sarah,  tnifor  btr  father,  tcho  kindly  augmmi  biir  income — Mil' 
net  at  a  mother — Zxtravajonee—BirlK  of  hir  half  brvlhir,  hioioH  at  the 

'cteitder — ^SIib  pronounae  him  tx  wtppontitloHS  tliHii^f^napira  vith  her  tiitar 
Mary  agairat  her  father,  James  the  Sxead—Denertt  icith  her  httibani  to  the 
^inceef  Orange,  afieraanfo  WiUiain  the  Third. 


,  NNE  of  YORK.  Iha 
loit  Scverpignofibc 
I  llojal  Houao  ul 
Sluart,  ond  a  Prin- 
ceas  whole  reign  was 
I  bcilliant,  bat  vrliosu 
goDdaHs  of  besrt 
and  Christinn  eioel- 
Unon  hare  been  orermted  by  general 
biilorf,  was  tlie  aecond  daughter  and 
roarth  thild  of  James,  Dulo  of  Tort, 
iflerwarda  James  11,,  by  hit  first  wife, 
Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  Lord  CbinoBllor 
Clarendun.  She  was  bam  at  St.  James'i 
Palace  on  the  eiith  of  Fvbruaiy,  ISOS, 
■nd  a  few  daya  afterwordi  was  christened  j 
according  to  the  riles  of  the  Church  ofi 
En^aniCin  the  chapel  at  3L  James's  : 
her  godfather  was  eheldun,  Amhhiihop 
of  CanlcrbuiT ;  hei  godmothers  wercherl 
totttiu,  the  Duebeu  of  MoamDntb,  and  I 


her  sister,  the  Lady  Mary  of  York,  after- 
wards  Queen  Mary  II.  of  Great  Britain. 
As  nrentioned  in  the  precedins'  me- 
moin,  the  tUters,  Anne  and  Mury, 
passi'd  their  early  youth  together.  A 
propensity  to  gluttony,  whicli  her  too- 
fund  mother  indulged,  laid  the  royal 
child,  Anne,  on  the  bed  of  aiekness;  by 
theadriceofthe  Duke's  pbyiit'-      "- - 


o  Franc. 


was  the  effectof  change  of  air  and  scene, 
that,  after  an  abaAco  of  eight  months, 
she  returned  in  oxceUeiit  health  and 
sniritc.  The  death  of  her  mother  in 
Mareh,  1(174 ;  the  liltla  repird  paid  to 
her  education,  the  early  intimaty  which 
she  formed  with  Sarah  Jennings,  afti^r- 
wards  Snrah  Churcliiil,  Ducheaa  of  Marl- 
borongh,  nnd  her  father's  oonvatsion  to 
the  ciitbolio  faith,  and  aiuirii^o  to 
Marin  d'Eile,  baxe  all  been  duly  men- 
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tioned  in  the  first  pages  of  the  memoir 
of  Queen  Mary  II.,  and  therefore  need 
not  }h>  repeated  in  this  place. 

Like  her  sisttT  Mar}',  the  Lady  Anne 
became  early  in  life  such  an  inrcterate 
card-player,  that  she  played  even  on  the 
Sahhatb.  She  was  nrst  introduced  to 
court  in  December,  1674,  when  she  per- 
formed in  the  ballet  of  '*  Calista,  or  the 
Chaste  Nymph  ;*'  and  in  the  sabsequcnt 
year,  she  accompanied  her  father  and  the 
Kin;^  and  Queen  to  the  Lord  Mayor's 
feast  at  Guildhall,  where,  to  the  delight 
of  the  good  citizens,  she  indulged  her 
inordinate  love  of  eating,  with  the  zest 
of  a  Ivondon  alderman.  On  the  29th  of 
October,  1677,  she  witnessed  the  civic 
procession  got  up  by  the  citizens  of 
London,  in  honour  of  the  approaching 
marriage  of  Mary  of  York  to  William, 
Prince  of  Orange ;  but  she  was  prevented 
from  being  present  at  the  nuptials,  and 
from  bidding  her  sister  adieu,  when  that 
sister  embarked  with  her  husband  for 
the  Hague,  by  an  alarming  attack  of  the 
small- poi,  which  seized  her  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  Octob<T,  and  confined  her  to  her 
chamber  at  St.  James's  till  the  first 
week  of  December,  when,  as  the  danger 
had  passed,  and  she  had  already  began  to 
recover,  the  Duke,  her  ficither,  informed 
her  of  the  departure  and  the  safe  arrival 
in  Holland  of  her  beloved  sister  Mary. 
It  is  supposed  that  Anne  caught  the  in- 
fection wlien  visitinp^  the  City ;  but,  how- 
ever this  may  have  been,  a  few  days  after 
she  was  attacked,  the  small-pox  burst 
forth  at  St.  James's  as  virulent  as  a 
plague ;  and  on  the  day  on  which  thanks 
were  returned  to  God  for  her  recovery, 
her  governess.  Lady  Frances  Yilliors, 
died  of  the  fatal  contagion.  On  the 
sixteenth  of  December,  four  days  after 
the  death  of  that  infant  brother,  whose 
short  existence  had,  for  a  brief  period, 
clouded  the  regnal  prospects  of  the  heir- 
esses of  York,  Anne,  being  quite  con- 
valescent, attended  divine  worship  at 
Bt.  James's  Chapel ;  and  about  the  same 
time  the  King  appointed  I^ady  Clarendon 
to  succeed  Frances  Yilliers  as  her  go- 
Yemess. 

In  the  winter  of  1677,  Anne's  favour- 
ite playmate,  Sarah  Jennings,  the  bcau- 
tiful  daughter  of  Mr.  Jennings  of  Sand- 


ridge,  near  St.  Albon's,  confeascd  to  (Im 
Duchess  of  York,  that  she  had  fbraied  i 
stolen  match  with  the  handsome  Colonel 
Churchill,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. The  Duchess  reconciled 
Churchill  and  Sarah  to  their  offended 
relatives ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  Sardi, 
who,  although  young  in  years,  was  irise 
in  world-crBft,  caurcd  Mrs.  Comwallis, 
Anne's  best-beloTed  friend,  to  he  driven 
from  St.  James's,  as  a  denounced  iMUWti 
and  at  once  set  about  obiaining  for  nor- 
sclf  that  remarkable  ascendancy  over  the 
mind  of  the  Lady  Anne,  which  she 
maintained  for  so  many  years,  and  ex- 
ercised to  so  little  good  purpose. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  1678,  Anne  bavioff 
previously  been  confirmed  at  WhitehsU 
Chapel,  by  her  preceptor,  Henry  Comp- 
ton.  Bishop  or  London,  received  the 
sacrament  at  the  chapel  of  St.  James's. 
The  Bishop  of  £xeter  officiated  oa  the 
occasion,  and  the  Princess  so  fiur  forgot 
herself,  as  to  partake  three  times  of  toe 
wine;  conduct  highly  censurable,  ud 
which  astonished  and  disgusted  all  who 
witnessed  it. 

In  October,  1678,  Anne  and  her  step- 
mother, Maria  Beatrix,  paid  a  short, 
but  affectionate  visit  to  her  sister  Mary, 
the  Princess  of  Orange,  at  the  Hague, 
the  particulars  of  which  have  already 
been  detailed  in  the  two  preceding 
memoirs.  The  Duke  of  York  had  been 
driven  to  exile  in  Brussels  but  a  short 
while,  when,  by  permission  of  his  brother, 
Charles  the  Second,  his  daughter  Anne, 
and  his  young  half-sister,  Iiabella,  were 
sent  to  him  in  the  summer  of  1679.  In 
the  subsequent  September,  Anne  ae- 
companied  her  exil^l  hthm  and  step- 
mother on  a  visit  to  the  Prineess  of 
Orange ;  and  at  this  period  the  affection 
subsisting  between  tne  Duke  of  Yoik 
and  his  daughters,  Anne  and  Mary, 
seemed  to  he  sincere,  deep  rooted,  and 
indissoluble. 

*'  During  her  residence  at  BrusseU," 
remarks  Harrison,  "  the  Princess  Anne 
had  her  own  Protestant  chaplains  sl- 
lowed  her,  and  a  place  assigned  for  the 
exercise  of  her  devotions,  according  to 
the  Church  of  England.  Nor  was  ihe 
at  all  importuned  to  go,  or  ever  went  to 
mass  with  her  father,  as  I  have  beta 
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assured  by  her  Protestant  servants,  wbo 
attended  her  there.  Bot  the  family 
lived  in  perfect  harmony,  as  if  there  haa 
been  no  religions  difierences  between 
them;  which  appears  very  strange,  if 
His  Royal  Highness  was  that  ze^oos, 
bigotted  Prince  he  is  represented  to 
hmve  been.  For  when  could  he  have 
had  mater  opportunities  of  urging  his 
dangnter  Anne  to  embrace  the  Popish 
religion,  than  in  a  country  where  that 
reli^on  was  established?'* 

when  James  was  recalled  to  England, 
Anne  accompanied  him;  but  she  re- 
mained in  the  land  of  her  birth,  and 
resided  chiefly  at  St.  James's,  whilst 
her  father  was  forced  to  take  his  first 
journey  to  Scotland.  It  was  at  this 
period,  and  whilst  the  Duke  of  York 
was  holding  his  court  at  Holyrood,  that 
Prince  George  Lewis  of  Hanover,  after- 
wards George  the  First,  made  his  ap- 
pMurance  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  as  a 
snitor  for  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Anne. 
Charies  the  Second  cordially  welcomed 
him,  presented  him  to  the  Queen, 
Kathenne  of  Braganza,  and  permitted 
him  to  kiss  the  lips  of  his  desired  bride. 
Nevertheless,  tiie  suit  failed ;  and,  pro- 
yoking  though  it  be,  the  cause  of  the 
fidlnre  remains,  to  this  day,  involved  in 
mystery.  By  some  accounts,  the  royal 
adventurer  was  disgusted  with  the  per- 
son and  deportment  of  Anne ;  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who,  as  the  match 
might  possibly  shut  him  out  from  the 
sncoesBion  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 
took  infinite  pains  to  prevent  it,  caused 
the  unpleasant  intelbgence  to  be  im- 
parted to  Anne,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Yilliers*  sisterhood ;  whilst,  accord- 
ing to  others,  equally  cr-cditablc  autho- 
rities, Anne  was  so  displeased  with  the 
ordinary  person,  and  the  rude,  awkward 
manners  of  the  German  wooer,  that  she 
refused  him  with  disdain.  But,  doubt- 
ful as  these  statements  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  Prince  George  was  suddenly 
recalled  by  his  father  to  pay  court  to 
his  fair  cousin,  Sophia  Dorothea, 
heiress  of  Zelle.  This  lady  he  espoused 
OB  the  first  of  November,  1682.  The 
natch  proved  a  truly  unhappj  one. 
Under  a  real  or  pretended  belief  that 


Sophia  had  violated  her  marriage  vow, 
Pnnce  George  treated  her  with  brutal 
severity.  He  caused  her  to  be  divorced 
from  him  in  December,  1694,  and  from 
that  period  to  the  day  of  her  death, 
November  the  thirteenth,  1726,  confined 
hex  as  a  state  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of 
Ahlden,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  AUcr. 
As  she  never  once  came  to  England,  and 
was  neither  acknowledged  by  George 
the  First,  nor  by  the  nation,  as  Queen 
Consort  of  England ;  her  memoirs  wiU 
not  appear  in  this  work. 

The  Lady  Anne,  although  not  a  peer* 
less  beauty,  possessed  considerable  per- 
sonal attractions.  She  was  of  middle  size, 
but  not  so  majestic  as  her  sister  Mary; 
and  her  hair  a  deep  chestnut  brown, 
her  complexion  sanguine  and  ruddy. 
Her  face  was  round,  but  rather  comely 
than  handsome ;  her  features  were  strong 
and  regular,  the  only  blemish  in  her  face 
was  that  of  a  defluxion,  which  had  af- 
fected her  eyes  when  young,  and  left  a 
contraction  m  her  upper  lid^,  and  given 
a  cloudiness  to  her  countenance.  Her 
bones  were  small,  her  hands  beautifuL 
She  had  an  excellent  ear  for  music,  was 
a  ^od  performer  on  the  guitar ;  nnd  her 
voice  being  strong,  clear,  flexible,  and 
melodious,  she  took  pleasure  in  the 
practice  of  vocal  harmony. 

Anne's  visit  to  her  father  in  Scotland, 
has  already  been  noticed  in  the  memoirs 
of  Maria  Beatrix.  She  returned  with 
him  in  the  summer  of  1682,  and  again 
took  up  her  residence  at  St.  James's 
Palace.  A  few  months  afterwards,  she 
fell  in  love  with  the  accomplished  and 
handsome  Sheffield,  then  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedcham- 
ber to  Charles  the  Second,  and  after- 
wards Duke  of  Buckingham.  This 
nobleman  commemorated  her  beauty  in 
flowing  numbers,  and  on  winning  her 
heart,  secretly  corresponded  with  her  by 
letter,  and  made  her  an  offer  of  marriage. 
Sarah  Churchill,  however,  resolved  to 
prevent  the  match.  She  purloined  two 
tender  epistles,  the  one  from  Anne  to 
the  Ear),  the  other  from  the  Earl  to 
Anne,  which  she  placed  in  the  bunds  of 
Charles  the  Second ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  Earl  was  forthwith  dispatched 
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OD  an  expedition  to  Tankers,  in  a  rotten, 
leaky  vcmcI,  with  the  vu-w,  it  has  bet>n 
most  absurdly  acserted,  of  dispitsin};  uf 
him  in  the  vasty  deep;  and  King 
Cbarlc8  and  liis  cabinet  provided  wliat 
they  deemt'd  a  mure  suitable  suitor  for 
the  Lady  Anne,  in  the  person  of  Prince 
George  of  Denmark.  The  Prince  was 
poor,  possessed  neither  extensive  influ- 
ence nor  great  abilities,  but  he  was  a 
Protestant,  and  that  alone  was  deemed 
merit  sufficient.  II  e  reached  London  on 
the  nineteenth  of  July,  1683.  Evelyn, 
who  saw  him  immediately  afterwards, 
noted  that  he  had  a  blonde  Danish 
countenance,  in  his  manners  was  heavy 
and  rc8cr\-ed,  and  spoke  French  with  a 
bad  accent,  but  was  reported  to  be  va> 
lianL  Prince  George  was  received  with 
great  courtesy  by  the  King,  Queen,  and 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York.  He 
dined  with  them  in  public  on  the  day  of 
his  arrival  in  England,  and  nine  days 
afterwards,  it  being  St.  Anne's  day,  July 
the  twenty-eighth,  1683,  was  marrietl 
with  royal  pomp  to  the  Lady  Anne,  in 
the  Chapel  Koyal.  at  St.  James's,  by  the 
liishop  of  London,  at  the  unusually  late 
hour  of  ten  at  night.  The  bridu  was 
given  away  by  her  merry  uncle,  Charles 
the  Second,  who  delighted  in  being 
present  at  marriages  and  christenings. 
The  chapel  was  bnlliantly  lit  up;  and  as 
the  King,  the  Queen,  the  Duke  and  the 
Duchess  of  York,  and  the  leading  no- 
bility then  in  London,  were  present, 
the  scene  was  magnificent,  dazzling, 
and  joyous.  The  citizens  of  London 
also  took  their  part  in  the  nocturnal 
festivity.  '  Throughout  the  metropolis 
the  bells  rang  all  night,  bright  bonfires 
blazed  at  every  door,  the  conduits  ran 
with  wine,  and  showers  of  fireworks  and 
other  popular  sports  and  pastimes  were 
provided  for  the  amusement  of  the  peo- 
ple. Cliarles  Montague,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Halifax,  celebrated  the  marriage  of 
Anne  in  a  trashy  ode.  In  allusion  to 
the  Prince  and  Princess,  he  remarks : — 

**  See,  see,  how  decently  the  bashful  bride 
Does  bear  her  conquests;  with  how  little 

pride 
She  views  tliat  Prince,  the  captive  of  her 

charmn, 
Who  made  the  north  with  fear  to  qooke, 
And  did  that  powerful  empire  shako. 


Before  whose  arms,  when  graat  GnBtams 

led. 
The  frighted  Roman  eagles  fled." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  fiUher 
of  Anne  was  against  this  match;  and 
yet  those  who  put  forth  (bis  suggestion, 
at  the  same  time  assure  us  that  the  Sjnf 
was  under  the  influence  of  Uie  Duke,  hu 
brother.  Assertions  which  contradict  eaA 
other,  without  we  suppose  that  the  Daka 
influenced  the  Kin^  in  triflet  only,  and 
submitted  to  his  will  in  matters  of  im- 
portance. But,  whatever  might  hare 
been  the  Duke's  private  sentimenti  in 
regard  to  the  match,  the  protracted  ex- 
amination of  that  monster  bngbear,  the 
Popish  Plot,  had  at  this  peri^  thrown 
the  nation  into  such  a  atate  of  religions 
excitement,  that,  to  all  appearances,  no- 
thing, saving  himself  embracing  the 
Church  of  England  creed,  wfaidi  bis 
conscience  would  not  permit,  could  so 
firmly  secure  to  him  his  right  of  soecea- 
sion  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  as 
the  marriage  of  his  daughters  Htf?  and 
Anne  to  Jnrotestant  husbands.  Iliefe- 
fore,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose^ 
that  the  Duke  of  York  made  no  powers 
ful  opposition  to  the  match ;  especi^y 
as  ho  never  once  urged  his  Protestant 
daughter,  Anne,  to  forsake  the  Choreh 
of  !&igland  for  that  of  Borne. 

It  was  arranged  that  Prince  Georgo 
of  Denmark,  who  was  about  fifteen  yean 
his  bride's  senior,  should  remain  in  J^g- 
land ;  and,  that  Anne  and  her  husband 
might  be  enabled  to  maintain  tiie  atate 
and  dignity  becoming  their  exalted 
station,  Charles  II.  settled  on  her,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  £20,000  per  year, 
and  himself  purchased,  and  gave  to  her 
for  a  residence,  the  Cockpit,  a  capadow 
building,  which  had  formerly  been  the 
theatre  of  Whitehall  Palace.  Imme- 
diately the  marriage  feativitiea  wen 
terminated,  Anne's  establishment  waa 
appointed  by  her  uncle,  King  CharUi, 
and  Sarah  Churchill  requested  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  become  one  of  her 
ladies.  Anne,  who  made  the  request  to 
her  fatlicr,  thus  announces  the  circnm- 
stanccs  to  her  favourite  and  confidant, 
Mrs.  Churchill— "The  Duke  of  ToA 
came  in  just  as  you  were  gone,  and  made 
no  difficulties,  but  has  promiaed  me  tbifc 
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I  bIibU  have  Tou,  wbicli  I  assure  you  is 
a  great  joy  to 'me.  I  should  say  a  great 
deal  for  your  kindness  in  offering  it,  but 
I  am  not  good  at  compliments.  I  will 
only  say,  f  do  ttdce  it  extreme  kindly, 
ana  shall  be  ready  at  any  time  to  do  you 
■11  the  service  that  is  in  my  power." 

The  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Churchill 
contrived  to  obtain  and  to  retain  her 
inflnenoe  over  the  Princess  Anne  of 
Benmaxk,  she  herself  relates,  with  con- 
fammate  q^otism,  in  the  fi^owing 
words:— 

**The  beginning  of  the  Princess^ 
kindness  for  me,  hi^  a  much  earlier  date 
than  my  entrance  into  her  service.  My 
promotion  to  this  honour  was  wholly 
owfnr  to  impressions  she  had  before  re- 
eeired  to  my  advantage ;  we  had  used 
to  play  together  when  she  was  a  child, 
and  she  even  then  expressed  a  particular 
fimdncss  for  me.  This  inclination  in- 
cnaaed  with  our  years.  I  was  often  at 
court,  and  the  I^noess  always  distin- 
guished me  by  the  nleasure  she  took  to 
honour  me  preferably  to  others  with  her 
emversation  and  confidence.  In  all  her 
parties  for  amusement  I  was  sure  by  her 
ehoiee  to  be  one ;  and  so  desirous  she  be- 
came of  having  me  always  near  her,  that 
upon  ber  mamag^  with  the  Prince  of 
Denmark,  it  was  at  her  own  earnest  re- 

a  neat  to  her  father,  I  was  made  one  of 
be  ladies  of  her  bedchamber.  What 
conduced  to  render  me  the  more  agree- 
able to  her  m  this  station,  was  doubt- 
Ins  the  dislike  she  had  conceived  to  most 
of  the  other  persons  about  her,  and  par- 
ticularly to  her  first  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber, the  Countess  of  Clarendon,  a 
bdy  whose  discourse  and  manner — 
though  the  princess  thought  they  agreed 
Tcrywell  tc^ether — coukl  not  possibly 
recommend  her  to  so  young  a  mistress, 
fbr  she  looked  like  a  mad  woman,  and 
talked  like  a  scholar.  Indeed,  her  high- 
■esfifs  court  was  throughout  so  oddly 
composed,  that  I  think  it  would  be  making 
myself  no  great  compliment  if  I  should 
lay  her  choosing  to  spend  more  of  her 
time  with  me  than  with  any  of  her  other 
■ervants  did  no  discredit  to  her  taste. 
Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certtiin  she  at 
length  distins[uished  me  by  as  high,  or 
perhaps  a  higner  place  in  her  &vour  than 


any  person  ever  before  arrived  at,  with 
queen  or  princess ;  and  if  from  hence  I 
may  draw  any  glory,  it  is  tliat  I  both 
obtained  and  held  this  place  without  the 
assistance  of  fiattcry,  a  chtirm  which  in 
truth  her  inclination  for  nie,  together 
with  my  unwearied  application  to  serve 
and  amuse  her,  renaered  useless,  but 
which,  had  it  been  otherwise,  my  tem- 
per and  turn  of  mind  would  never  have 
suffered  me  to  employ. 

**  Young  as  I  was  when  I  first  became 
this  high  favourite,  I  laid  it  down  for  a 
maxim  that  flattery  was  falsehood  to 
my  trust,  and  ingratitude  to  my  greatest 
friend,  and  that  I  did  not  deserve  so 
much  favour  if  I  could  not  venture  the 
loss  of  it  by  speaking  the  truth,  and  by 
preferring  the  real  interest  of  my  mis- 
tress, before  the  pleasing  her  fancy  in 
the  sacrifice  to  her  passion.  From  this 
rule  I  never  swerved ;  and  though  my 
temper  and  my  notions  in  most  things 
were  widely  different  from  those  of  the 
Princess,  yet,  during  a  long  course  of 
years,  she  was  so  rar  from  being  dis- 
pleased with  me  for  openly  speaking  my 
sentiments,  that  she  sometimes  preferred 
a  desire,  and  even  added  her  command, 
that  it  should  be  always  continued,  pro- 
mising never  to  be  offended  at  it,  but 
to  love  me  the  better  for  my  frankness. 
Favour  with  a  princess  upon  these  terms 
engaged  me  to  her  in  the  manner  that 
it  ought — I  mean  by  a  sentiment  which 
I  choose  to  call  honour  rather  than  gra- 
titude or  duty ;  because  whilst  it  implies 
all  the  justice  and  affection  of  these,  it 
seems  to  express  a  more  disinterested 
principle  of  action.  For  I  can  truly 
afiirm  that  I  never  considered  myself 
on  any  occasion,  where  her  interest  or 
glory  was  concerned,  nor  had  I  any  idea 
of  a  misery  which  I  would  not  have 
sooner  incurred  than  the  inward  shame 
of  being  conscious  of  a  failure  in  this 
respect.  The  facts  themselves  which  I 
am  going  to  relate  will,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, evince  the  truth  of  what  I  say ;  and 
that  the  princess  was  perfectly  persuaded 
of  it,  is  I  tiiink  sufficiently  manifest 
both  from  her  letters  to  me,  and  from 
that  unreserved  intimacy  of  friendship 
in  which  we  for  many  yean  lived  to- 
gether. 
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**  Kingi  and  Princes  for  the  most  part  | 
inagine  they  hare  a  di^it^  peculiar  to 
tfieir  birth  and  station,  which  ou^^t  to 
raise  them  aboTe  all  connexions  of  friend- 
ship with  an  inferior.  Their  passion  is 
to  be  admired  and  feared ;  to  hare  sub- 
jects awfully  obedient,  and  servants 
blindly  obwqnioos  to  their  pleasure. 
Friendship  is  an  offensive  word ;  it  im- 
ports a  kind  of  equality  between  the 
parties,  it  sugjjpcsts  nothing  to  the  mind 
of  crowns  and  thrones,  high  tides,  or 
immense  revenues,  fountains  of  honour 
or  fountains  of  riches,  prerogatives 
which  the  possessors  would  have  always 
uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
are  permitted  to  approach  them.  The 
Prinerss  Anne  had  a  different  taste.  A 
friend  is  what  she  had  most  coveted,  and 
for  the  sake  of  friendship,  ^a  relation 
which  she  did  not  disdain  to  have  with 
me),  she  was  fond  even  of  that  equality 
which  she  thought  belonged  to  it.  She 
grew  uneasy  to  be  treat^  by  me  with 
the  form  and  ceremony  due  to  her  rank, 
nor  could  she  hear  from  me  the  fond 
words  which  implied  in  them  distance 
and  superiority.  It  was  this  turn  of 
mind  woich  made  her  one  day  propose 
to  me,  that  whenever  I  should  oappen 
to  be  absent  from  her,  we  might  in  all 
our  letters  write  to  ourselves  oy  feigned 
names,  sudi  as  would  import  nothine  of 
distinction  of  rank  between  us.  Mor- 
ley  and  Freeman  were  the  names  her 
fancy  hit  upon,  and  deleft  me  to  choose 
1^  which  of  these  I  would  be  called. 
My  frank,  open  temper  naturally  led 
me  to  piteh  upon  Freeman,  and  so  the 
Princess  took  the  other ;  and  from  this 
time  Mrs.  Morley  and  Mrs.  Freeman 
began  to  converse  as  equals,  made  so  by 
affection  and  friendship." 

This  Mrs.  Churchill's  account  of  her 
own  open,  candid  disposition,  and  her 
high  sense  of  honour  and  sincere,  dis- 
interested affection  and  friendship  for 
the  IVinccss  Anne,  must  be  receivea  with 
eaution ;  indeed,  it  will  hereafter  be  ren- 
dered apparent,  that  Anne  possessed  no 


more  selfish,  intriguing,  unprincipled 
friend  than  the  wife  of  tne  great  Duke 
of  Marlborou^ 


At  this  period,  the  greatest  affection 
ivbiif  ted  OGtweea  Anne  and  her  father 


and  her  step-mother.  When  /amef  IL 
ascended  the  throne,  he  publicly  paid  tt 
the  Princoss  of  Denmark  the  noit 
marked  attention.  At  hia  coroaatioB, 
although  her  promising  condition  pre- 
duded  her  from  taking  port  in  the  eers- 
mony,  she  witnessed  it  nt>m  an  eletut 
curtained  enolosare  which  waa  fitted  np 
for  her  in  Westminater  Abbey;  nd  her 
newlyv-crowned  atepmother,  QneeD  Maria 
Beatrix,  before  retoming  in  pitwasiioa 
to  Westminster  Hall,  eroMed  over  to  bar, 
and  spent  some  time  in  familiar  eoaw* 
sation  with  her.  She  also  aceompanied 
her  step-mother,  the  Queen,  to  witasv 
the  ceremony,  when  her  lather.  King 
Jamea  II.,  opened  hia  firai  pariianMit. 
Indeed,  James  IL,  who  beheld  ii  her 
the  ultimate  hdreaa  to  his  throne,  had 
the  paternal  weakneae  to  permit  her  to 
assume  nearly  all  the  extenial  state  and 
homage  of  a  reigninff  aovereign ;  a  dii* 
tinction  which  she  afterwurda  fdt  no  in- 
clination to  resign  at  the  birth  of  her 
half-brother,  the  Pretender.  Kor  was 
this,  the  permission  to  aaiume  the  dig^ 
nity  of  a  queen,  the  only  inJulgeneethat 
the  fond  King  granted  to  hia  yonagest 
daughter.  He  augmented  her  and  her 
husband's  income  to  the  enormous  sobi 
of  £32,000  per  year  (about  JB65,08D 
present  money).  ''And  yet  withal,'' 
remarks  a  cotemporary,  "audh  was  the 
extravagance,  such  the  mismanagement 
of  the  household  of  the  Prinoeas  Anne^ 
that  this  sum  did  not  suffice,  and  the 
King  had  more  than  once  to  dear  off 
her  debts." 

Anne  as  a  mother  waa  truly  unfiNia- 
nate ;  for  years  after  her  marriage  she 
experienced  hopea  of  maternity  eveiy 
twdvemonth  ;  yet,  to  the  deep  sorrow  of 
herself  and  her  husband,  many  ef  her 
confinements  were  premature  and  abor- 
tive, and  not  one  of  her  offapringi  liied 
to  maturity.  On  the  twdfm  of  Mar, 
1684,  she  Drought  into  the  world  a  stiU- 
bom  daughter;  but  her  next  infittt,a 
daughter,  bom  on  the  aecond  of  JoMi 
1686,  promised  to  live,  and  waa  ehrii- 
toned  Mary,  after  the  Princess  of  OraagSf 
with  becoming  solemnity,  in  Uie  chspel 
at  Whitehall.  The  third  daoshtar  sf 
Anne  of  Denmark  first  saw  theliidit  at 
WindMMT,  on  the  twelfth  of  May.  168% 
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proved  a  line  healthy  babe,  and  was  bap* 
tiled  Anna  Sophia.  The  hopes  that  the 
Htde  Princesses,  Mary  and  Anne  Sophia, 

ETe  of  reaching  maturity  speedily  ran- 
ted. The  Pnncess  of  Denmark  ex- 
perienced a  miscarriare  on  the  twentj- 
nrst  of  January,  1687,  and  from  its 
eflbets  she  had  scarcely  recorered,  when 
ftrst  the  little  Lady  Anne  Sophia,  and 
then  her  sister,  the  Lady  Mary,  expired. 
On  the  second  of  February,  remarks  the 
Ellis  eorrespondent,  '*  died  (of  hydro- 
wphalns  it  u  supposed)  the  Lady.  Anne 
flopkia,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Prin- 
ness  of  Denmark,  to  the  great  grief  of 
vsalL  Four  days  afterwards,  the  little 
Lady  Mary,  who  had  for  weeks  been  in 
a  consumption,  breathed  her  last,  and 
greatly  increased  the  ai&iction'of  Anne." 
Her  husband.  Prince  (George,  was  at  this 
rerj  time  dangerous^  ill  of  a  ferer  :  "  It 
was  a  sad  sight,"  writes  a  contemporary, 
*  to  see  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  of 
Dennuurk  together,  hand  in  hand,  the  day 
after  the  death  of  their  eldest  daughter, 
■ometimes  weeping,  sometimes  moanine 
their  bcnreaTemcnt  in  words ;  he  in  bed, 
■he  nursing  him,  as  carefully  as  can  be 
inagined.  As  soon  as  he  was  able,  they 
went  to  the  palace  at  Bichmond,  and 
their  two  little  children  were  interred  in 
8t.  Geoig^s  Chapel,  at  Windsor.*' 

At  the  sabsequent  Christmas,  it  was 
ftnmd  that  Anne's  debts  exceeded  her 
inoome  bj  £7000.  Her  undo,  Lawrence 
Hyde,  who  was  then  lord-treasurer,  sus- 
pected that  her  fhnds  were  being  unjustly 
appropriated  by  greedy  faTOurites :  £ing 
Jones  entertained  the  samesuspicion,  and 
hastening  into  her  presence,  gently  repri- 
■aaded  Mr,  adding,  **  I  will  once  more  re- 
Hefoyou,  batremember  infuturejou  must 
be  more  exact  in  your  accounts.  Anne 
only  answered  with  tears ;  but  the  mo- 
■lent  the  King  was  gone,  Sarah  Churchill. 
who,  hid  in  a  doset,  had  listened  to  all 
that  passed  between  James  and  his  pro- 
digal daughter,  came  forth  with  a  bounce 
ofthe  fool,  end  exclaimed,  ''Ah,  Madam, 
Toa  may  thank  your  rascally  old  uncle, 
Lawrence  Hyde,  for  all  this  r    But,  de- 

E'te  tiie  malice  of  Anne's  faTourite, 
rd-Treasurer  Hyde  was  a  wise  and 
honest  financier.  However,  Anne,  who 
had  gambled  or  giren  away  large  sums 


to  the  Churchills,  was  henceforth  forced 
to  lire  within  her  income,  and  on  Uiii 
account  she  and  her  favourite  ever  after^ 
wards  detested  and  dreaded  the  remon- 
strances of  the  treasurer  of  James  IL 

When  it  became  probable  that  the 
Queen,  Maria  Beatrix,  would  give  birth 
to  an  heir  to  the  throne,  Anoe,  in  con- 
junction with  her  sister  Mary,  took 
alarm,  and  resolved  to  go  to  any  length 
rather  than  relinquish  the  prospect  of 
one  day  wearing  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  and  transmitting  it  to  her  de- 
scendants. Anne's  correspondence  on 
this  subject  with  Mary  of  Orange,  has 
already  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  that 
Princess,  and  therefore  need  not  be  re- 
peated in  this  place.  A  short*  extract 
from  one  of  these  letters  will  suffice,  to 
show  Anne's  selfish,  nnfilial  intentions : 
<<  If  this  expected  infimt,"  said  she, 
''should  prove  a  son,  I  for  one  will 
believe  it  to  be  no  other  than  a  siqiposi- 
titious  child."  In  another  letter  she 
remarks :  "  One  thin^  I  must  say  of  the 
Queen  (Maria  Beatrix),  which  is,  that 
she  is  the  most  hated  in  the  world  of  idl 
sorts  of  people ;  for  every  body  believes 
that  she  presses  the  King  to  be  more 
violent  than  he  would  m  of  himself, 
which  is  not  unlikely,  for  she  is  a  very 
great  bigot  in  her  way.  She  pretends 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  kindness  for  me ; 
but  I  douot  its  reality,  for  I  never  see 
proofs  of  it,  but  rather  the  contrary." 

Not  satisfied  with  thus  grossly  vilify- 
ing the  Queen,  Anne,  in  another  letter  ad- 
dressed at  this  period  to  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  insinuates  that  the  King,  her 
father,  is  capable  of  mmrderin^  his  own 
children  As  already  shown  in  the  two 
preceding  memoirs,  James  II.  was  a 
most  kind  and  indulgent  parent;  and 
vet,  such  was  the  in^titude,  such  the 
base-heartedness  of  his  fondly-humoured 
youngest  daughter,  that  she  thus  ad- 
dressed her  sister  at  the  Hague :  "  If 
King  James  should  desire  you  and  the 
Brince  of  Oran^  to  come  over  to .  make 
a  visit,  I  tifmV.  it  will  be  better  to  excuse 
yourselves ;  for  although  the  King  pro- 
bably has  no  thought  against  either  of  you, 
yet,  since  people  can  say  one  thing  and  do 
another,  one  cannot  help  being  afraid. 
Beallyi  if  you  or  the  Prinoe  should  come^ 
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I  should  be  frigbtcned  ont  of  my  wits, 
for  f«-ar  any  harm  should  happen  to 
eitlier  of  yi>u.** 

To  avoid  beings  preiient  at  the  Queen's 
accouchement,  Anne  retired  to  Kath,  un- 
der prt'tencj  that  she  was  herself  enceinte, 
and  required  to  partake  of  the  waters. 
The  nn welcomed  brother  entered  the 
world  on  the  tenth  of  June,  1688,  and 
on  the  eigliteenth  she,  with  iier  charac- 
teristic duplicity,  wrote  to  the  Princess  of 
Orange — "  My  dear  sister  cannot  ima^ 

S'ne  tlie  concern  and  relation  I  hare 
en  in,  that  I  should  be  so  unfortunate 
to  be  ont  of  town  when  the  Queen  was 
brought  to  bed,  for  I  shall  nercr  now  be 
satisfied  whether  the  child  be  tme  or 
false.  It  may  be  it  is  our  brother,  but 
where  one  beheres  it,  a  thousand  do  not ; 
for  my  [lart,  except  ther  give  me  Tcry 
plain  demonstrations  Twliich  is  almost 
impossible  now),  I  shall  ever  be  of  the 
number  of  unbelieycrs.  I  don't  find 
peopU  are  at  all  disheartened,  but  teem 
aUof  a  mind,  tchieh  is  a  very  eomfortabU 
thing  at  such  a  time  as  this" 

In  another  letter,  dated  July  ninth, 
Anne  writes — "  The  Prince  of  W  ales  has 
been  ill  these  three  or  four  davs ;  and  if 
he  has  been  so  bad  as  some  people  say, 
I  believe  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  is 
an  an?el  in  heaTcn."  At  length,  after 
Anne  had  answered  a  string  of  technical 
qiiestioQs  on  the  subject  from  Mary, 
tQCsc  two  very  dutiful  and  affectionate 
daugliters  came  to  the  understanding, 
that  whatever  might  be  done  or  said  in 
the  matter,  they  would  on  no  account 
own  the  infant  as  their  brother. 

In  September,  all  London  was  agi- 
tated witn  reports  of  the  projected  inva- 
sion by  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  James' 
father-in-law,  Lord  Clarendon,  made 
many,  but  useless  attempts,  to  awaken 
Anne's  filial  feelings.  She  evaded  him 
as  frequently  as  possible,  and  when 
forced  to  give  him  audience,  made  no 
answer  to  his  intreaties.  Anne,  under 
the  pretended  fear  of  a  miscarriage,  re- 
fused to  be  present  when  evidence  was 
formally  taken  of  the  Qneen's  deliyery, 
and  to  the  council  who  waited  upon  her 
with  a  copy  of  the  depositions,  she  re- 
plied, "  My  Lords,  this  is  not  necessary, 
*  tbeXio^f  word  10  more  to  mo  than  ul 


these  deporitions ;"  Tet  at  this  Tcry  timi 
she  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  making;  tlie 
birth  of  her  brother  the  subject  of  doubt 
and  sarcasm. 

On  the  third  of  November,  Anne  wh 
informed  by  her  father,  that  the  Dotdh 
armament  had  been  seen  off  Dover.  On 
the  fifth  William  landed,  and  in  a  fev 
days  noble  after  noble  went  over  to  his 
standard.  On  the  twelfth,  Lord  Coro- 
bum,  ton  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  de- 
serted from  James'  army,  with  tknt 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  six  days  aftH*- 
wards  Anne  wrote  to  her  brother-in-lav, 
William  of  Orange,  *^  I  hope  my  hoi- 
band,  the  Prince  of  Denmark^  will  soM 
be  with  yon,  to  let  yon  see  his  leadinoi 
to  join  with  you,  who  I  am  sue  will  de 
you  all  the  servioe  that  lies  in  his  power. 
He  went  yesterday  with  the  King  t»> 
wards  Salisbury,  intending  to  go  fnm 
thence  to  you,  as  soon  as  bis  firieadi 
thought  it  proper.  I  am  not  oertaia  if 
I  shall  continue  here,  or  remove  into  ths 
city ;  that  shall  depend  npon  the  advise 
my  friends  will  give  me ;  bat  wherevor 
I  am,  I  shall  be  ready  to  show  yon  how 
much  I  am  your  humble  servant." 

In  accordance  with  this  advice,  Priim 
George  of  Denmark  went  over  to  ths 
enemy  on  the  twenty-fourth,  the  day 
after  the  desertion  of  Churchill  ana 
Grufton,  and  addressed  an  apology  to 
the  King,  in  which  he  declares,  ^K<^ 
thing  but  the  cause  of  religion  is  able  to 
tear  me  from  you,  whilst  the  same  aifee- 
tionate  desire  to  serve  you  continues  in 
me.  Could  I  secure  your  person,  at  the 
hazard  of  my  life,  I  should  think  it  coold 
not  be  better  employed." 

Anne,  on  learning  that  her  husband, 
with  Churchill  and  others,  had  sueeeH- 
fully  left  the  camp  of  her  father,  sent 
for  the  Bishop  of  Ijondon,  and  arranged 
with  him  a  plan  for  her  own  escape 
from  the  Cockpit,  at  Whitehall.  At  one 
o'clock,  when  all  the  household  were 
wrapped  in  sleep,  she  stole  from  her 
chamber  with  Lady  Churchill  and  Hit. 
Berkely,  descended  a  back  staircase 
which  had  been  recently  put  up  for  that 
very  purpose,  and  found,  as  Bad  been 
arranged,  waiting  near  the  gate,  a  hack- 
ney-coach, in  which  were  the  Bishop 
and  the  Earl  of  Dorset    BIm  Mttm 
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the  coach,  and  the  whole  party  droTe  to 
the  prelate's  house  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
whence,  hvfore  the  dawn  of  day,  they 
hastened  to  Copt  Ilali,  the  Earl  of  Dor- 
•et's  seat,  in  Waltham  Forest,  and  after 
partaking  of  refreshment  there,  pro- 
ceeded to  a  meeting  of  the  Orange  parti- 
sans at  Nortliampton.  From  Northamp- 
ton, the  Princess  was  escorted  through 
Leicester  and  Corentry  to  Warwick ;  and 
it  was  during  this  journey  that,  accord- 
inj;  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  she  urged  her 
friends  to  hare  an  association  entered 
into  to  massacre  all  the  papists  in  Eng- 
land, should  the  Prince  of  Orange  be 
killed  or  murdered  by  any  of  them. 
Whether  she  considerea  that  her  father, 
as  the  bead  of  the  Knglish  catholics, 
wonld  be  the  first  to  fall  under  the  ven^ 
anee  of  this  extermination  association 
cannot  be  stated  for  certainty;  but  if 
she  did  not,  her  stupidity  must  at  this 
time  have  been  greater  than  appears 
probable;  howeyer,  we  trust,  for  lier 
Bool's  sake,  the  decapitation  of  her  in- 
dulgent parent  was  not  her  object  in 
being  enrolled  ub  the  chief  of  this  hor- 
rible confederacy.  At  the  Cockpit, 
Anne's  disappearance  was  not  noticed, 
probably  not  meant  to  be  noticed,  till 
the  morning  had  far  advanced,  when 
her  bed-chamber  door  was  burst  open, 
and  her  domestics,  with  real  or  affected 
de^Mur,  hastened  to  the  Queen's  apart- 
ments and  rudely  demanded  their  mis- 
tress, whUst  a  riotous  mob  assembled 
Otttsiide  the  palace,  Tociferating  that  she 
had  been  assassinated  or  kidnapped  by 
the  papists.  However,  in  a  short  time 
the  tumult  was  subdued,  by  the  dis- 
eoTcry  of  the  subjoined  letter,  which  lay 
open  on  the  Princess's  toilet ;— > 

''Thb   PaiNCBss   Anne   to   Qusbn 

Mahia  Beatrix. 
"Madam, 

*'  I  beg  pardon  if  I  am  so 
deeply  affected  with  the  surprising  news 
of  tne  Prince  [Georee  of  Denmark]  be- 
ing gone,  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  you, 
hiU  to  leave  this  paper  to  express  my 
humhle  duty  to  the  King  and  yourself, 
and  to  let  yon  know  that  I  am  gone  to 
absent  myself  to  avoid  the  King's  dis- 
plaaroiey  vhioh  I  am  not  able  to  bear, 


either  against  the  Prince  or  myself;  and 
I  stay  at  so  great  a  distance,  as  not  tj 
return  bcforu  I  hear  ilie  happy  news  of 
a  reconcilement  And  as  1  am  confident 
the  IVince  did  not  leave  the  King  with 
any  other  di.'sign  than  to  ustt  all  possible 
means  for  his  preservation,  so  I  hope 
you  will  do  me  the  justicti  to  believe,  that 
I  am  not  capable  of  following  him  for 
any  other  end. 

*^  Never  was  any  one  in  such  an  un- 
happy condition,  so  divided  between 
duty  and  affection,  to  a  father  and  a  hus- 
band ;  and  therefore  I  know  not  what  to 
do,  but  to  follow  one  to  preserve  the 
other.  I  see  the  general  falling-off  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  tcho  avow  to 
hatt  no  end  than  to  prevail  with  the 
King  to  secure  t/teir  religioH  ;  which  they 
saw  so  much  in  danger  by  the  violent 
councils  of  the  priests,  who,  to  promote 
their  own  religion,  did  not  care  to  what 
danger  they  exposed  the  King.  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
designs  the  King's  safety  and  preserva- 
tion, and  hope  all  thin^  may  be  com- 
posed without  more  bloodshed],  by  the 
calling  of  a  parliament.  God  erant  a 
happy  end  to  these  troubles,  that  the 
King's  reign  may  be  prosperous,  and 
that  I  may  shortly  meet  you  in  pcuce 
and  safety ;  'till  when,  let  me  beg  of  you 
to  continue  the  same  favourable  opinion 
that  you  have  hitherto  had,  of  your 
*'Mo8t  obedient  daughter  and  servant, 

"  Anne." 

When  we  remind  the  reader,  tliat  the 
dutiful,  veracious  Anno  had  eight  days 
previously  pledged  her  word  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  for  the  defection  of  her  hus- 
band, wiiose  desertion  she  herself  had 
planned  and  instigated,  and  that  of  late 
she  never  mentioned  her  father  without 
slandering  him,  or  magnifying  his  faults, 
it  will  at  once  appear  that  the  above 
letter  is  one  tissue  or  hypocritical  preten- 
sions and  gross  falsehoods,  and  withal 
an  evidence  of  the  unrighteous  disposi- 
tion of  its  author. 

James  II.,  on  hearing  of  Anne's  flight 
from  Whitehall,  burst  into  tears,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  God  help  me !  my  very  chil« 
dren  have  forsaken  me  in  my  distress.** 
A  few  days  afterwards,  Clarendon  m^ 


WillUm  tt  Saliibury,  in  the  tud  hope 
of  vBetting  an  «micable  irTangaiieiit 
Iwtwnn  Kng  Jamet  and  ths  Onoge 
PriDM.  1I«  there  nir  Prince  Oeorga  of 
DeDnurk,  wbo  told  him  tbnt  Aiine'B 


uKrtioB  which  lo  itaitled  the  Eiri,  tktl 
he  eiduBcd,  "  Good  0«d,  bka  Ml 
nothing  but  lying  and  ^jiriwletjim  ii 
the  world." 
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mfE,  wheninfoimed 
of  the  Bnsl  flight  of 
ber  &ther,  eiprcned 
not  (he  leait  concern, 
hnt  "  called  for  cards, 
■nd  wai  u  merrr  a> 
aheiBedijbe."  For 
*  Ihil  nnnatoral  oon- 
dnct.CUnndMitookhertotuki  "Bat," 
he  writM,  "  ihe  wai  not  one  jot  moTcd 
thereby."  When  the  convention  de- 
d«red  that  the  dewrted  erowo  of  Eng- 
land ihould  be  decreed  to  the  FriDce  and 
Frinceu  of  Orange,  and  in  the  event  of 
Mnry  d^inff  first,  without  iHua,  ahould 
be  retained  by  WilliaDi,  during  hia  life, 
Anne  repented  of  the  course  ahe  had 
puraued,  and  being  forced  1«  acquiesce  in 
the  arrangement,  eiclained,  "  Oh!  fool 
that  I  wat,  to  deacrt  ■  good  father  in 
fBTOur  of  t  MlOih  Prince,  who  puts  by 
my  right  with  impunity."  On  the 
twetfthof  Fehnun,  1S89,  Anne  and  her 
huband  welcoined  Mary  to  England  aa 
their  Queen,  and  they  were  present  at 
the  ooronation  of  William  and  Mary  in 
Hie  subsequent  April. 

Od  the  twenty-fonrO)  of  July,  about 
four  in  the  moming,  Anne,  to  the  great 
joy  and  satisraction  of  their  Majestic*, 
ud  the  Onuge  partisani,  gare  buth  to 
•  «aa  «t  iUBiptai  Court,     "Qoeoi 


the  peraoni  of  quality  about  the  eant, 
came  into  hw  to/jA  hiriwci^*  bad- 
chamber  btfbre  alie  «a*  ddiTeted."  Ot 
the  twenty^terenth,  the  inAwt  «m  hip- 
' -"■  William  Honry.     Ike   ■?<■"'• 


mark ;  and  the  nme  day  U 
caused  him  to  be  prodain 

Gloucester. 
Since  the  a 


PrinceM,"  TomarLs  Coi,  " 

nounoed  her  aoqnisaoeiiM  !■  lb  mw 
order  of  racoesaion,  eipected  tb^  a  per- 
nuuent  and  independent  Temne  »oiU 
haTO  been  aeeuiea  to  bar  fbr  lifi,  aa  tts' 
King  had  been  allowed  BO  Icaa  ■  anm  tkim 
£600,000  a  yeat  fot  the  cinl  liaL  la- 
stead,  howerer,  of  grati^riog  her  aip«a> 
tationa,  he  eren  ahowed  aomo  relottaaM 
to  oontinne  the  allowaneo  of  £30,400  a 
year,  which  iba  had  enjoyad  iind«r  hv 
bther.  She  was  highly  uoansed  at  Ibil 
disappointment,  and  teatified  bar  rsBala- 
tion  lo  appeal  to  pailiaMent  t  whila  Oa 
King  and  OuatB  van  bo  toM  aOaU 
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hf  her  wisli  to  acquire  an  independent 
frtabliahment.  The  sabject  occasioned 
Che  most  indecorous  altercations  between 
the  royal  sisters,  and  became  the  source 
of  the  subsequent  quarrel  which  divided 
the  royal  family.  Irritated  by  these 
disputes,  Anne  pursued  her  purpose  with 
zeooubled  zeal,  and  her  cause  was  ear- 
nestbr  promoted  by  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Mlarlborongh.  Her  pretensions  were 
warmly  supported  by  the  Tories  and 
disaffected,  while  the  Kin?  would  rely 
only  on  his  own  personal  friends  and 
fhe  zealous  Whigs.  A  considerable  ma- 
jority of  the  parliament  was  therefore 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Princess,  and 
her  daims  became  generally  popular 
amonjg^  the  gpreat  body  of  the  nation, 

**  In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  her 
friends  in  the  House  of  Commons  pro- 
posed to  gprant  her  an  independent  rcvc- 
noe  of  £70,000  a  year.  To  preycnt  the 
dedsion  of  the  question,  the  King  ad- 
jonmed  the  parliament.  But  the  Piin- 
eeai  was  of  too  tenacious  a  character  to 
rriinqiush  her  object,  particularly  as  her 
party  was  increased  by  many  who  were 
aliimated  by  the  resenrc  of  the  King.  In 
tills  crisis  lures  and  threats  were  alter- 
nately held  forth  to  the  Countess  of 
MarlDoroughy  with  the  hope  of  inducing 
fhe  Itincess  to  desist  through  her  influ- 
enee.  The  Countess  continued  firm,  and 
fhe  question  was  reyiyed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session.  The  court  now 
firand  that  opposition  was  fruitless. 
With  the  oonsent  of  both  {uirties,  the 
debate  was  adjourned ;  and,  in  the  in- 
torral,  a  compromise  was  effected,  by 
which  an  annual  allowance  of  £50,000 
was  settled  in  parliament  as  the  ciyil  list 
of  theprineess. 

"  The  success  of  this  measure  being 
principally  ascribed  by  Anne  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Marlborough,  contributed  still  more  to 
endear  them  to  her,  while  it  rendered 
fhem  in  an  equal  degree  obnoxious  to 
the  King  and  Queen.  Anne  was  not 
tardy  in  testifying  her  gratitude  for  so 
aoeeptable  a  senrice ;  and,  in  an  affec- 
tionate letter,  offered  her  fayourite  an 
additional  saUry  of  £1000  a  year.  The 
GouiteM  at  first  dedined  the  generous 


I 


roposal  from  motiyes  of   delicacy,  but 
cr  scruples  were  overruled  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  Lord  Godolphin." 

in  October,  1690,  Anne  of  Denmark 
gaye  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  was  chris- 
tened Mury,  and  died  a  few  hours  after- 
wards. Every  year  the  differences  be- 
tween Anne  and  her  sister  Mary  became 
more  public,  more  numerous.  Amongst 
other  causes  of  disaffection,  Anne  was 
offended  at  the  rejection  of  an  offer  made 
by  the  Prince,  her  husband,  in  May,  1691, 
to  serye  on  board  the  fleet,  and  still  more 
by  the  mode  in  which  it  was  conyeyed ; 
she  seldom  visited  the  Queen,  and  when, 
at  the  instigation  of  her  favourite,  she  on 
the  second  of  August,  1691,  earnestly 
requested  the  King  to  confer  the  order 
of  the  garter  on  Marlborough,  although 
the  request  was  seconded  by  that  of  her 
husband,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
their  entreaties  met  with  a  contemptuous 
refusal ;  which  so  exasperated  Marl- 
borough, that  he  wrote  to  the  exiled 
James  II.  at  St.  Germains,  offering  him 
his  services,  and  to  bring  the  Prmcess 
Anne  back  to  her  filial  duty.  The  expa- 
triated monarch  placed  no  confidence  in 
these  professions ;  but  withal,  Anne,  on 
the  first  of  December,  1691,  wrote  a  peni- 
tential letter  to  her  father,  in  which  she 
begged  of  him  to  accept  her  proffered 
duty  and  submission,  assured  him  she  was 
equally  concerned  for  his  misfortunes, 
and  sensible  of  her  own  unhappiness ; 
declared  she  confessed  her  error,  and 
if  wishes  could  recall  the  post,  had  long 
since  redeemed  the  fault ;  and  in  conclu- 
sion, expressed  a  hope,  that  as  she  made 
this  open  confession,  he  would  receive  her 
humble  submission,  grant  her  pardon,  and 
make  her  compliments  to  his  consort, 
Maria  Beatrix.  Long  before  this  letter 
reached  St.  Germains,  William  and  Mary 
learned  that  such  an  epistle  was  on  its 
road.  "  Such  mutual  irritation,"  repiarks 
Cox,  "  could  not  long  continue  without 
producing  an  open  rupture ;  accordingly, 
on  the  evening  of  January  the  ninthy 
1692,  an  indecorous  altercation  took  place 
between  the  two  royal  sisters,  and  the 
Queen  did  not  hesitate  to  threaten  the 
Princess  witli  a  reduction  of  her  revenue 
to  one  half  of  the  actual  amount.  Whe- 
ther Marlborough  and  his  lady  worn  isoi* 
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plicated  in  thimneourtly  scene,  is  nncer- 
tein ;  but  he  felt  the  first  public  effect  of 
the  royal  displeasure.  On  the  ensuing 
morning,  aftci  fulfilling  his  usual  duties 
M  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  he  received 
an  order  from  the  King,  through  Lord 
Nottinghnro,  secretonr  of  state,  announc- 
ing his  dismission  from  all  his  offices, 
both  ciTil  and  military,  and  prohibiting 
his  appearance  at  court. 

**  This  affront  towards  a  faithful  ser- 
Tant  rankled  in  the  mind  of  the  Princess, 
and  a  gloomy  resenre  prevailed  in  the 
royal  fomily,  which  portended  a  new 
oommotion.  At  this  moment,  also,  the 
enemies  whom  Marlborough  had  pro- 
Toked  by  his  remonstrances  and  sarcasms, 
omitted  no  effort  to  widen  the  breach.  A 
powerful  cabal  was  formed  by  the  Earl 
of  Portland  and  the  family  of  Yilliers, 
whose  intrigues  were  rendered  more  dan- 

Scrous  by  their  intimate  access  to  the 
ling.  To  this  cabal  belonged  Lady  Fitz- 
harding,  a  sister  of  the  Countess  of  Port- 
land, who  availed  herself  of  her  situation 
in  the  household  of  the  Princess,  and  the 
confidence  of  Lady  Marlborough,  to  act 
as  a  spy  on  the  conduct  of  the  Princess 
and  her  favourite ;  and  to  report,  in  ag- 
gravated terras,  the  indecorous  and  in- 
sulting language  which  they  habitually 
used  in  spetuLing  of  the  King. 

**  Early  in  January  an  anonymous  letter 
was  conveyed  to  the  Princess,  indicating 
this  cabal,  and  announcing,  that  the  dis- 
grace of  Marlborough  would  not  termi- 
nate with  his  dismission ;  but  that,  on 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  he  would 
bo  imprisoned.  This  correspondent  also 
stated  that  the  tears  which  she  had  been 
seen  to  shed  since  the  disgrace  of  Marl- 
borough, had  provoked  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  that  the  meeting  which  he 
held  with  Godolphin  and  Russel  on  the 
evening  of  his  dismission,  had  excited 
g^eat  jealousy  at  court.  It  concluded 
with  apprising  the  Princess  that  she 
would  oe  compelled  to  dismiss  Lady 
Marlborough. 

'*  This  informant  was  not  widely  mis^ 
taken.  The  Countess,  who  had  absented 
herself  from  Court  since  the  disgrace  of 
her  lord,  was  at  length  persuaded  by  her 
friends  to  attend  3ie  Princess  at  the 
lerSe  of  the  Queen,  on  the  fourth  of 


Febraary.  Such  an  imprudent  step, 
which  was  frur  from  being  prompted  if 
motives  of  re8|>ect,  was  considered  as  i 
premeditated  insult.  On  ihe  ensoiog 
morning  a  hanh  letter  was  convejett 
from  the  Queen,  commanding  the  Prin- 
cess to  dismiss  Xady  Marlborough  with* 
out  delay.*  Instead,  however,  of  com- 
plying, she  still  farther  provoked  tka 
Queen  by  a  justification  of  her  fiivoorits, 
and  an  order  was  transmitted  by  the  lad 
chamberlain,  enjoining  the  Conntea  te 
remove  from  the  palace  of  WhitehaU. 
The  order  was  the  prelude  to  an  atttt 
breach.  Anne,  disdaining  to  remun  ii 
a  place  from  whence  her  niend  and  eoa- 
fidant  was  excluded,  quitted  her  own 
apartments,  and  after  a  temporarT  stay 
at  Sion  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  Bnke  of 
Somerset,  established  her  reaideaoe  at 
Berkley  House.  The  King,  as  a  maik 
of  ill-will,  deprived  her  andherhushaBd 
of  their  guards ;  and  the  result  was,  ha 
carriage  was  stopped,  and  she  was  robbed 
between  Brentford  and  Sion  Hoom,  in 
March,  1692. 

"Common  resentment  and  common 
mortification  gave  new  strength  to  the 
romantic  affection  which  aubaisted  be- 
tween the  Princess  and  her  favourite. 
To  an  offer  made  by  the  Countess  of 
withdrawing  from  her  service,  Anne  re- 
})lied  with  the  most  tender  expostula- 
tions, asseverating  that  she  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  ruptmre  whioh  had  occuned. 
In  one  of  her  notes  ahe  observes,  '1 
really  long  to  know  how  my  dear  Mil. 
Freeman  got  home;  and  now  X  have 
this  opportunity  of  writing,  ahe  most 
give  me  leave  to  tell  her,  if  ahe  should 
ever  be  so  cruel  to  leave  her  faith- 
ful Mrs.  Morley,  she  will  rob  her  of 
the  joy  of  her  life;  for  if  that  day 
should  come,  I  should  never  enjoy  ano- 
ther happy  minute ;  and  I  swear  to  yon 
I  would  shut  myself  up  and  never  see  a 
creature.' " 

Whilst  commenting  on  these  royal 
quarrels,  Burnet  remarks,  '*  Upon  Marl- 
borough's disgrace,  his  lady  was  forbid 
the  court ;  the  Princess  would  not  snb- 
mit  to  this ;  she  thought  she  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  what  persons  she  pleased 
about  herself;  and  when  the  Queen  ii- 
*  See  page  887. 
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itited  on  the  thing,  she  retired  from  the 
ooort.  There  was,  no  doaht,  ill  offices 
done  on  all  hands,  as  there  were  some 
that  pressed  the  Fh'ncess  to  snhmit  to 
the  Qaeen,  as  well  as  others  who  pressed 
the  Queen  to  pass  it  oTer,  hut  without 
fflbet ;  hoth  hiul  engaged  themseWes  he- 
Ibra  they  had  well  lefleeted  on  the  con- 
ieqnenees  of  snch  a  hreach.  Now  the 
natter  went  so  far,  that  the  Queen  or- 
dmed,  that  no  public  honours  should  be 
ihowed  the  Frincen,  besides  many  other 
lever  natters,  which  I  unwillingly  re- 
flect upon,  becaause  I  was  much  troubled 
to  aee  the  Qaeen  carry  such  a  matter  so 
fur,  and  the  breach  continued  to  the  end 
of  her  life.  The  enemies  of  the  govem- 
nent  tried  what  could  be  made  of  this, 
to  create  diatraetions  among  us ;  but  the 
Princess  gave  no  encouragement  to  them. 
So  that  this  misunderstanding  had  no 
other  effect,  but  thatit  gave  enemies  much 
iU-natured  joy,  and  a  secret,  spiteful  di- 
TOfion." 

On  the  terenteenth  of  April,  1692, 
Anne,  after  a  protracted,  dangerous  labour, 
waa  ddiverea  of  a  son,  who  was  hastily 
baptised  Georee,  and  expired  shortly 
afterwards.  She  dispatched  her  Dutch 
naid  of  honour,  Charlotte  Beveraart,  to 
impart  the  sad  tidings  to  the  Queen,  and 
Hanr  risited  her;  but,  instead  of  offering 
•ondolenoe,  rudied  into  her  presence,  ex- 
daindng,  ''  As  I  have  condescended  to 
«one  to  you,  I  expect  you  will  now  obey 
ne,  and  at  once  dismiss  Lady  Marl- 
boKongh."  Anne  burst  into  tears,  and 
dedared,  '*  That  in  aught  else  she  would 
obey  her  Majesty,  but  her  faTourite  she 
eoold  not  part  with."  *'  Ah,"  sharply 
retorted  the  Queen,  "I  thought  as 
nneh ;"  and  with  an  air  of  supreme  con- 
tanpt.  ihe  instantly  rose  up  and  de- 
parted, without  saying  another  word. 
This  interview  agitated  Anne,  and  threw 
her  into  a  dangerous  fever,  from  which 
ahe  had  nothine  like  recovered,  when 
the  arrest  of  Monborough  filled  her  with 
firesh  terrors,  which  were  augmented  by 
reports,  that  she  herself  would  shortly 
be  arrested.  On  this  subject  she  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  Lady  Marl- 
borough, who  had  left  Anne,  to  afford 
her  husband,  the  Duke,  all  possible  as- 


**  I  l^ar  Lord  Marlborough  is  sent  to 
the  Tower;  and  though  I  am  certain 
they  have  nothing  against  him,  and  ez- 

fected  by  your  letter  it  would  be  so,  yet 
was  struck  when  I  was  told  it;  for 
methinks  it  is  a  dismal  thing  to  have 
one's  friends  sent  to  that  place.  I  have 
a  thousand  melancholy  thoughts,  and 
cannot  help  fearing  they  should  hinder 
you  from  coming  to  me ;  though  how 
they  can  do  that  without  making  you  a 
prisoner,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  am  just 
told  by  pretty  good  hands,  that  as  soon 
as  the  wind  turns  westerly,  there  will  be 
a  guard  set  upon  the  Prince  and  me.  If 
you  hear  thei#  is  any  such  thing  designed, 
and  that  'tis  easy  to  you,  pray  let  me 
see  you  before  tne  wind  changes;  for 
afterwards  one  does  not  know  whether 
they  will  let  one  have  opportunities  of 
speaking  to  one  another.  But  let  them 
do  what  thev  please,  nothing  shall  ever 
vex  me,  so  I  can  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  dear  Mrs.  Freeman ;  and  I  swear 
I  would  live  on  bread  and  water,  be- 
tween four  walls,  with  her  without  re- 
pining ;  for  as  long'as  you  continue  kind, 
nothing  can  ever  be  a  real  mortification 
to  your  faithful  Mrs.  Morley,*  who 
wishes  she  may  never  enjoy  a  moment's 
happiness,  in  this  world  or  the  next,  if 
ever  she  proves  false  to  you." 

"  Whether  the  hint  which  the  Princess 
conveys,  of  a  design  to  place  her  and  her 
consort  under  restraint,  was  an  effect  of 
mere  rumour ;  or  whether  William  was 
unwilling  to  hazard  so  decisive  a  mea- 
sure, we  cannot  ascertain.  But  the 
Princess  suffered  no  other  mortification 
than  the  imprisonment  of  her  zealous 
adherent,  and  the  loss  of  the  honour  at- 
tached to  her  hi^h  station." 

On  the  twentieth  of  May  Anne  wrote 
to  Mary  that  she  had  recovered,  and  was 
gobg  abroad,  but  although  her  duty  and 
mclination  urged  her  to  pay  an  early  visit 
to  her  Majesty,  she  feared  hard  con- 
structions would  be  put  upon  her  res- 
pectfid  intentions,  which  would  be  a 
great  affliction  to  her,  although  whatever 
reason  she  had  in  her  own  mind  to  com- 
plain of  harsh  treatment,  she  tpould  strive 

*  The  origin  of  these  nomenclatures  has 
tixuAj  been  ezpUined  at  page  863. 
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UkidtUMmmekMpamBle,  Thk  letter 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester  eonveyedto  the 
Queen,  and  in  a  written  reply,  Mary 
remarked,  **  It  is  not  my  fault  that  we 
live  at  this  distance :  I  have  shown  my 
willingness  to  do  otherwise  and  will  do 
no  more ;  yon  know  what  I  reouire  of 
you ;  I  cannot  ehanse  my  mind,  but  ex- 
pect to  be  combed  with  ;  if  you  don't 
do  this,  I  can  neither  show  yon  Kindness, 
nor  pat  any  other  eonstmction  upon  your 
actions  than  what  all  the  world  mnst  do 
that  sees  them.** 

Anne's  deceitful  policy  in  writin^^  the 
above  billet  to  the  Queen,  she  herself  un- 
veils in  the  letter  she  wrot^to  her  con- 
fidant, Lady  Marlborough,  two  days 
afterwards,  in  which  the  following^  pas- 
sages occur :  **  Being  now  at  liberty  to 
go  where  I  please,  by  the  Quen*s  refusing 
to  see  me,  I  am  mightily  inclined  to  go  to- 
morrow after  dinner  to  the  Cock-pit,  and 
firom  thence,  privately  in  a  chair,  to  see 
you.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester  brought 
me  the  Queen's  letter  early  this  morning, 
and  by  that  letter  he  said,  *  he  did  not 
seem  so  well  satisfied  with  her  as  he 
was  yesterday.'  Ho  has  promised  to 
bear  me  witness,  that  I  have  made  all 
the  advances  that  were  reasonable,  and 
I  confess,  I  think,  the  more  it  is  told 
about,  that  I  would  have  waited  on  the 
Queen,  but  that  she  refused  me,  it  is  the 
better,  and  therefore  I  will  not  scruple 
saying  it  to  anybody,  when  it  comes  in 
my  way.  Dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  I  hope 
in  Christ  you  will  never  think  more  of 
learing  me,  for  I  would  be  sacrificed  to 
do  you  the  least  service,  and  nothing  but 
death  can  ever  make  me  part  with  you." 

Such  was  the  disg^raceful  duplicity 
practised  by  Anne  in  the  spring  of  1692 ; 
and  as  the  summer  advanced,  Mary  morti- 
fied her  byannouncing  that  henceforward 
thoeelordsandladieswhopersistedin  visit- 
ing the  Princess  of  Denmark  would  not  be 
received  at  Court ;  and  when  she  went  to 
Bath,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  she 
commanded  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
that  city  to  pay  her  neither  respect  nor 
ceremony.  In  revenge,  Anne  took  Marl- 
borough into  her  household  immediately 
he  was  released  from  imprisonment;  and 
although,  at  the  instigation  of  her  Ma- 
Jotijr,  iteih  efforts  were  made  to  remove 


him  and  his  htngfatjr  ComitoH  from  tii# 
presence  of  the  heireas^presnmptive  o(f 
the  crown,  they  8ignall;f  niled,  and  Ldt 
Marlborough,  who  daring  her  huriisnd'f 
incarceration  had  prudently  retired  fimn 
Berkley  House,  eontinned  to  reside  with 
Anne,a8lieretofoie.  When  King  Willism 
returned  in  Seftonber,  from  the  em- 

Eugn  in  Flandera,  Prince  George  of 
ennuuk  sent  him  a  compliment,  as  it 
was  called,  setting  forth  '*  that  he  and 
his  wife  having  reoeiTed  num  j  marks  of 
the  Qneen*!  displeasore,  he  aeareely 
knew  whether  he  should  give  offence  by 
waiting  on  his  Majesty,  as  osnaL"  Their 
Majesties  sent  no  reply  to  this  nnsavoniy 
compliment,  but  the  next  day  they  dis- 
patched a  T«rhal  command  forbidding  the 
text  to  be  placed  in  Anne's  pew  in  ehvrdi, 
as  nsual ;  however.  Dr.  Bireh,  the  dei]g^- 
man,  refused  to  comply,  without  a  writ- 
ten mandate :  this  was  not  sent,  and  the 
Princess,  neatly  to  the  exultation  of 
herself  and  her  haughty  fisTonritei  re- 
tained possession  of  her  text,  at  the 
newly-built  church  of  SL  James's. 

From  this  period,  a  settled  enmity 
subsisted  between  the  roj^  sisten: 
Mary,  it  is  true,  took  great  notice  of  her 
nephew,  the  young  Duke  of  Gloncester, 
but  every  kindness  showered  on  the 
youthful  Duke  vras  accompanied  by  some 
signal  insult  to  his  mother.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1694,  when  Qneen  Mary  was  on  her 
death-bed,  Anne  made  strenuous,  bat 
futile  efforts  to  become  reconcQedtoher. 
The  Princess,  who  at  the  time  was  her- 
self suffering  from  dropsical  maladiei^ 
which  confined  her  to  the  house,  sent  a 
kind  message,  imploring  her  Majesty's 
permission  to  wait  upon  her.  Tus  wss 
only  answered  by  the  following  fonaal 
note  from  Lady  Derby,  herMaj^tT's 
first  lady,  to  the  lady  or  Anne. 

"Madam, 

"  I  am  commanded  by  the  SoBg 
and  Queen  to  tcU  you,  they  desire  yoa 
would  let  the  Princess  know,  the^  Mth 
thank  her  for  sending  and  desiring  to 
come,  but  it  being  thought  so  necessary  to 
keep  the  Qneen  u  quiet  as  possible,  hope 
she  will  defer  it. 

«<  I  am,  madam,  your  Ladvslup's  noit 
humble  servant^  £.  Dsbbt.** 
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'<  PS.  Vnjf  madaid,  piresent  my  hum- 
Ue  duty  to  the  Prinoess." 

'*  Hitherto/'  says  the  Countess  of 
Ifarlborough,  *'  Lady  Derhy  had  he- 
haTed  with  marked  msolence  to  Anne, 
therefore,  the  politeness  of  this  postcript 
made  us  conclude,  more  than  if  the 
whole  College  of  Physicians  had  pro- 
■omiced  it,  wat  the  Queen's  disease  was 
mortal.  We  could  gain  no  certain  intel- 
li^^ce,  as  there  was  no  regular  commu- 
nication hetween  Kensington  Palace  and 
Berkley  House,  which  kept  us  in  horrihle 
aMp&ue."  HoweTer,  two  days  aftcr- 
VBrds,  Anne  dispatched  Lady  Fitz- 
hardin^,  who  entered  Kensington  Palace, 
broke  into  the  presence  of  the  dying 
Mary,  and  in  a  poithetic  speech,  assured 
-her  that  the  Princess,  her  sister,  was 
'much  eoncemed  for  her  illness,  and  if 
allowed  the  happiness  of  waiting  on  her, 
would,  notwithstanding  the  condition 
she  was  in,  run  any  nsk  for  her  Ma- 
jeity*s  satisfaction.  To  this  appeal  the 
queen  coolly  answered,  ** Thanks;"  and 
two  days  aiftcrwards  she  died,  without 
■eein^,  or  e?cn  expressing  a  wish  to  see 
her  sister  Anne,  who  on  receiying  the 
mournful  tidings,  cried  like  a  child\ 
_  '*  'ITie  death  of  the  Queen  placed  Wil- 
liam in  a  new  and  critical  situation. 
Ifan^  had  heffun  to  suggest  douhts  of 
her  riffht  to  Uie  crown,  and  some  even 
argned,  that  as  the  Parliament  had  been 
aummoned  in  the  joint  names  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  it  was  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  either.  Had  the  Princess 
abetted  these  objections,  she  mi^lit 
doubtless  have  created  much  confusion 
in  the  state,  and  formed  a  party  danger- 
ous to  the  authority  of  the  King.  But 
instead  of  testifpng  the  slightest  wish 
to  question  his  right,  she  made  an  affec- 
tionate appeal  to  his  feelings,  in  a  letter 
of  condolence,  expressing  extreme  con- 
cern at  having  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  deceased  Queen,  and  docluring  her 
readiness  to  wait  on  him,  and  give 
proofs  of  respect  for  his  person,  and  zeal 
fur  his  interest. 

**  At  the  moment  when  this  sponta- 
neous overture  h:id  produced  its  effect. 
Lord  Soniers,  who  had  lone  regretted 
the  feuds  in  the  royal  family,  repaired 
to  the  palace  of  Kensington.    Ho  found 


the  King  sitting  at  the  end  of  his  closet, 
in  an  agony  of  grief,  more  acute  than 
seemed  consonant  to  his  phlegmatic 
temper.  Absorbed  in  reflection,  William 
took  no  notice  of  the  intrusion  till 
Somers  himself  broke  silence,  by  propo- 
sing to  terminate  the  unhappy  difference 
with  the  Princess.  The  King  replied, 
'  My  lord,  do  what  you  will ;  I  can 
think  of  no  business ! '  To  a  repetition 
of  the  proposal  the  same  answer  was  re- 
turned. By  the  agency  of  Somers  an 
interview  was  accordingly  arranged,  in 
which  the  King  received  the  f^ncess 
with  cordiality,  and  informed  her  that 
the  palace  of  St.  James's  should 
be  appropriated  for  her  future  re- 
sidence." * 

The  demise  of  Queen  Mary  greatly 
exalted  the  fortunes  of  Anne.  The  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  in  a  letter  to  Admiral 
Russell,  remarks,  **  Since  the  death  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  the  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Princess  Anne  and  King  Wil- 
liam, the  Court  of  the  Princess  is  as 
much  crowded  as  it  was  before  deserted  : 
she  has  omitted  no  opportunity  to  show 
her  zeal  for  his  Majesty  and  his  govern- 
ment, and  our  friend  Marlborough,  who 
has  no  small  credit  with  her,  seems  very 
resolved  to  contribute  to  the  continuance 
of  this  union.*' 

Another  noble  correspondent  remarks, 
in  February,  1695,  "  Her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Pnnccss  of  Denmark,  and  also 
her  husband  the  Prince,  have  received 
visits  of  condolence  for  the  death  of 
Queen  Mary,  from  all  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors and  envoys  in  London."  But 
withal,  Anne  continued  to  carry  on  a 
deceptive  correspondence  with  her  exiled 
father,  at  St.  Germains,  who  fathomed 
her  duplicity,  and  in  his  journal  re- 
marked, "  The  Princess  Anne,  notwith- 
standing her  professions,  and  late  re- 
pentance, appears  now  to  be  more  satis- 
fied that  the  Prince  of  Orange  (King 
William)  should  remain,  though  he  hud 
used  her  ill,  and  usurped  on  her  rights, 
than  that  her  father,  who  had  always 
cherished  her  beyond  expression,  should 
be  restored :  but  his  own  children  have 
lost  all  bowels  of  compassion  and  duty 
for  him." 

In  the  autumn  of  1695,  William,  on 
•  Coxa, 
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returning^  from  Holland,  where  he  luiiaUf 
paaaed  the  summer  monthi,  insnlteu 
Anne  hy  neglecting  to  answer  her  con- 
gntulatonr  address  on  his  military  sue- 
cesscs  in  Flanders ;  (he  had  taken  Namur, 
and  performed  other  martial  exploits ;) 
and  treating  her  with  marked  disrespect, 
when  she  attended  his  drawing-rooms ; 
conduct  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fuct  that  the  Commons,  instigated  by 
the  Princess,  had  forced  his  Majesty  to 
revoke  the  unconstitutional  grant  of  the 
principality  of  Wales,  which  he  had  just 
previously  made  to  his  Dutch  ftiTourite 
lientinck,  and  to  which  Anne  belie?ed 
her  beloved  son,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
was  alone  entitled.  His  Majesty's 
marked  insolence  to  the  apparent  suc- 
cessor to  his  crown,  excited  against  him 
such  audible  murmurs  from  the  people, the 
nobles,  and  even  his  own  English  atten- 
dants at  Court,  that  he  soon  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  desist  from  such  unpopular 
proceedings.  Accordingly,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1695,  he  caused  all  proper 
respect  and  ceremony  to  be  TMud  to  the 
exalted  birth  and  rank  of  his  English 
sister-in-law,  gave  her  possession  or  St. 
James's  Palace  as  a  town  residence,  and 
Windsor  Castle  for  a  summer  retreat, 
and  conferred  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
on  her  son,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Be- 
sides malung  these  concessions,  the 
Oran<2^  King  conciliated  the  whole  of 
her  party,  and  conferred  marks  of  royal 
favour  on  its  chief,  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
and  even  on  several  others,  who  had,  he 
was  aware,  lately  sent  proffers  of  loyalty 
to  James  II.  »'  Indeed,"  remarks  Cox, 
^^  William  seems  to  have  discovered  that 
the  extensive  correspondence,  which  in 
the  preceding  period  of  his  reign  had 
been  maintained  with  the  exiled  family, 
arose,  in  most  instances,  rather  from  fear, 
selfishness,  or  ingratitude,  than  from  dis- 
affection ;  and  in  proportion  as  his  throne 
became  more  stable,  his  subjects  appeared 
less  hesitating  in  their  allegiance.  Hence 
at  different  times  he  employed  many  of 
those  whom  he  knew  to  have  been  im- 
plicated in  such  an  intercourse,  and  found 
no  cause  to  repent  of  his  confidence.  It 
was  probably  from  the  same  motive  that 
ho  at  length  consigned  to  Marlborough 
an  employment  of  the  highest  trust. 


I  <*  As  it  was  now  deemed  proper  to  fbm 
a  separate  establishment  for  the  young 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  presumptive  heir  to 
the  throne,  the  Princess,  his  mother  vss 
anxious  that  the  charge  of  his  periOB 
should  be  confided  to  a  nobleman  lo 
high  in  her  esteem,  and  so  accompliabed, 
as  the  Earl  of  Marlborough.  HerincU* 
nations  were  perfectlr  in  unison  with  tke 
public  voice.  But  the  King  was  at  fiat 
averse  to  the  appointment,  and  at  oie 
time  proposed  to  fill  the  oflkes  in  the 
new  establishment  irithont  eonsidtiiig 
her  wishes.  With  a  Tiew  of  excluding 
Marlborough,  he  offered  the  post  of  so- 
vemor  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who, 
from  ill  health,  was  then  soliciting  [ter* 
mission  to  relinquish  the  fsUgoiiig 
ofllce  of  Secretary  of  State.  The  Doke 
declining  the  appointment,  William  re- 
mained in  suspense,  from  ^Uslike  of 
Marlborough,  and  the  difficulty  of  select- 
ing a  person  who,  with  equal  merit, 
was  less  obnoxious.  At  length  his  re- 
pu^ance  was  overcome  by  the  represen- 
tations of  Lord  Sunderland,  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  new  fiivourite,  Lord  Albe- 
marle, who  had  recently  supplanted 
Portland,  the  recommendation  of  the 
Tories,  who  were  rising  in  influence,  and 
the  dread  of  being  obliged  to  consign 
the  Prince  to  a  nobleman  of  so  firowud 
a  temper  as  Lord  Eochester,  whose 
cause  was  espoused  by  the  violent  mem- 
bers of  his  party.  Having  taken  his  re- 
solution, he  conferred  the  office  on  Marl- 
borough in  the  most  gracious  manner; 
and  delivered  the  young  Prince  into  his 
care  with  a  compliment  of  unususl 
warmth :  *  Teach  him,'  he  said,  *  to  be 
like  yourself,  and  he  will  not  want  ac- 
complishments.* 

**  The  coadjutor  of  Marlborough  in  the 
office  of  preceptor  was  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  [sl- 
though  scarcely  fitted  for  the  posH  was 
[for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  tne  devo- 
lution] entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the 
King.  The  governor  and  preoeptor  in- 
deed differed  widely  in  political  princi- 
ples, for  the  Bishop  was  distinguished 
oy  his  attachment  to  the  Whig  cause; 
but  this  diversity  of  sentiment  created  no 
discordance  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  im- 
portant duties.  [They  made  an  outward 
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prafenion  of  mntnal]  esteem  and  respect, 
md  their  public  connexion  became  the 
foundation  of  a  friendship  [at  least  of 
interests]  which  lasted  through  life. 

**^  After  making  so  great  a  sacrifice  in 
the  choice  of  a  goyemor,  William  became 
less  scmpulons  in  inferior  regulations. 
Except  the  nomination  of  Burnet,  as 
the  preceptor,  against  the  wish  of  the 
Princess,  who  disliked  his  political  prin- 
dples,  the  King  seems  to  haTe  left  to  her, 
or  rather  to  Marlborough,  the  selection  of 
the  different  attendants  who  were  placed 
diwnt  the  person  of  his  nephew. 

'^The  Tery  evening  oi  his  appoint- 
ment, Marlborough  was  restored  to  his 
place  in  the  privy  council,  and  to  his 
military  rank  and  employments.  In  the 
flonrse  of  the  two  succeeding  ^ears  he 
was  also  named  one  of  the  lords  justices, 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  government 
dnrinir  the  absence  of  the  King. 

"  The  appointment  of  Bishop  Burnet 
gave  great  offence  to  the  violent  Tories, 
and  they  were  little  more  satisfied  with 
that  of  Marlborough,  in  whose  post  they 
were  anxious  to  place  the  Earl  of  Roches- 
ter, uncle  to  the  youn^  Prince.  But  their 
motion,  made  in  parliament,  for  an  ad- 
dress to  remove  Bishop  Burnet,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  censure  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  on  his  Country  and 
Pkstoral  Letter,  which  had  been  ordered 
to  be  burnt  by  the  common  executioner, 
was  repelled  by  a  great  majority. 

**  Trained  up  under  a  governor  so  ac- 
eomplished,  and  under  so  learned  and 
skilful  a  preceptor,  the  young  Prince 
rapidly  improved  in  personal  and  mental 
■equirements ;  and  gave  the  most  pro- 
mising indications  of  virtues  and  quali- 
ties which  were  likely  to  adorn  a  crown. 
But  like  the  Marcellus  of  Rome,  he  was 
shown  to  an  anxious  country,  only  to  be 
admired  and  regretted.  In  the  dawn  of 
Touth,  amidst  Uie  vows  and  praters  of 
Ids  destined  subjects,  he  was  hurried  to 
a  premature  grave. 

*'  Lord  and  Lady  Marlborough  were 
at  Althorpe  when  he  was  first  seized ; 
bat  the  progress  of  the  fatal  disorder  was 
so  rapid,  that  the  afflicted  governor  ar- 
rived  at  Windsor  only  in  time  to  receive 
the  dying  breath  of*^  his  royal  charge, 


who  expired  on  the  thirtieth  of  July, 
1700,  aged  eleven  years  and  five  days. 

The  unfortunate  young  Prince  had 
been  delicate  from  his  birth,  and  suffered 
from  water  on  the  brain.  He  was  an 
exceedin&^lv  precocious  child:  when  seven 
years  olu  he  understood  the  terms  of 
fortification  and  navigation,  and  could 
marshal  a  company  of  boys,  who  had 
voluntarily  enlisted  themselves  to  attend 
him.  The  following  is  Bishop  Kennet's 
account  of  his  mortal  illness : — 

"  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter was  in  a  great  measure  occasioned 
by  the  over-heating  of  himself  in  the 
solemn    observance    of   his    birth* day, 
Wednesday,  the  twenty-fourth  of  July, 
1700.    After  the  ceremony  was  over, 
bis  highness  found  himself  fatigued  and 
indisposed.    The    next   day    he   com- 
plained of  his  throat,  and  of  a  sickness 
in  his  stoniach.    All  Friday  he  was  hot 
and  feverisli.    On  Saturday  morning, 
after  being  bled,  he  thought  himself  a 
little  better ;   but  in  the  evening,  his 
fever  appearing  more  violent,  a  blister 
was  applied  to  liim,  and  other  remedies 
administered.    The  same   day  a   rash 
appeared  in  his  skin,  which  increasing, 
on  Sunday  more  blisters  were  laid  on ; 
in    the    afternoon,  the  fever    growing 
stronger,  his  highness  went  into  a  de- 
lirium, which  lasted  with  his  life.    He 
paa<ted  the  night  as  he  did  the  pre- 
ceding, in  short,  broken  sleep  and  inco- 
herent talk.     On  Monday  the  blisters 
having  taken  effect,  and  the  pulse  mend- 
ing, the  physicians  that  attended  him 
thought  it  probable  his  highness  might 
recover ;  but  about  eleven  at  ni^ht,  ho 
was  on  the  sudden  seized  with  a  difficult 
breathing,  and  could  swallow  nothing 
down,  insomuch  that  he  expired  before 
midnight." 

The  body  of  the  young  Prince  was 
solenmly  interred  on  the  ninth  of  August^ 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  I'rinoess 
Anne,  who  a  few  months  previously  had 
brought  into  the  world  an  infant,  that 
had  died  shortly  after  its  birth,  was  now 
childless;  her  bereavement  she  attri- 
buted to  Providence,  as  a  judgment  foi 
her  unfiliol  conduct,  and  she  so  wrote  to 
her  father,  in  a  sorrowful,  penitential 
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letter,  detftiUng  the  monnifiil  event. 
Secretlj  ai  Anno  dispatched  thU  letter, 
ita  arrival  at  St.  Germain's  became 
known  to  William,  who  was  then  in 
Holland,  and  so  exasperated  him  against 
her,  that  ho  did  not  choose  to  reply  to 
the  letter  which  Marlborough  dispatched 
to  him,  announcing  the  death  of  the 
young  Prince,  till  October,  when,  with- 
out a  single  expression  of  condolence 
or  sympathy  to  the  sorrowing  parents, 
he  wrote  to  Marlborough : — "  Loo,  Oc- 
tober the  fourth,  1700.  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  employ  many  words  in 
expressing  my  surprise  and  grief  at  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  It  is 
so  great  a  loss  to  me,  as  well  as  to  all 
Enj^Iand,  that  it  pierces  my  heart  with 
affliction." 

King  William  returned  to  England 
on  tlie  eighteenth  of  October,  and  the 
visits  he  exchanged  with  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Denmark,  in  the  winter  of 
1700-1,  were  more  formal  than  friendly. 
He  detested  Anne  and  her  husband,  and 
t  desire  to  exclude  her  from  the  sue- 
cession,  induced  him  at  this  period  to 
renew  the  offer  made  at  the  peace  of 
Kyswick,  of  adopting  James  II.'s  son, 
afterwards  known  as  the  **  Pretender," 
as  his  successor.  An  offer  which  was 
firmly  rejected,  but  which  at  the  time 
became  public,  caused  great  excitement 
amongst  the  people,  and  was  significantly 
alluded  to  in  the  subjoined  Whig  effu- 
sion, by  the  venal  Tom  D'Urfey : — 

"  Strange  news !  strange  news !  the  Jacks*  of 
the  city 
Have  got,"  cried  Joan,  "  but  we  mind  not 
talex; 
That  our  good  King,  throngh  wonderful  pity, 
Will    leave    his  crown  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales, 
That  peace  may  be  the  stronger  still. 
And  that  they  no  longer  may  robeL" 

«*  Pish !  'tis  a  Jest !"  cried  Gillian  of  Croydon, 

Gillian,  ftiir  Uillian,  bright  Gillian  of  Cray- 
don; 

"  Take  off  yonr  glass  1**  cries  Gillian  of  Croy- 
don, 

"  Here's  a  health  to  onr  master's  will." 

Anne  had  laid  aside  her  mourning 
for  her  only  child  but  a  short  time, 

*  Jacobites.  The  above  trashy  lay  was 
Bang  to  the  popular  old  English  tune  of  "  Gil* 
lian  of  Croydon."  Thin  Gillian,  it  is  sup- 
fooed,  was  a  beautiful  hostess  of  Croydon,  in 
the  time  of  Uenry  YIII. 


when  news  of  the  death  of  her  ill-HKd 
fother*  reached  England.  Instantlj 
she  and  her  husband  resumed  thvir 
sables;  William,  also,  went  into  black 
for  his  departed  uncle  ;  the  Queen  Dow- 
ager did  80  likewise;  and,  in  fsiet, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  monminff 
for  the  exiled  James  II.  became  general 
throughout  England.  Whether  Anne 
answered  the  letter  from  Maria  Beatrii, 
imparting  to  her  her  fatbei^s  foi;j;iye- 
ness,  blessing,  and  dying  charge,  enjoiA* 
ing  her  to  cease  injuring  her  brother^ 
him  known  in  general  history  as  the 
Pretender— cannot  be  stated  fbr  eer- 
taintv;  although  hitherto  research  has 
failed  to  discover  any  such  document 

The  next  event  of  importance  to 
Anne  was  the  death  of  William  IIL 
From  the  day  wlien  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  James  II.,  William's  health 
rapidly  declined.  His  infirmities  were 
so  much  increased  by  anxiety  of  mind, 
and  embarrassments  abroad,  that  during 
the  summer  of  1701  be  had  repeatedly 
prognosticated  to  his  friends  his  ap- 
proaching dissolution.  His  death  was 
accelerated  by  an  accidental  fall  from 
his  horse,  Sorrel,  at  Hampton  ( ourt 
**  Supported  by  the  energy  of  his  mind, 
his  constitution  struggled  for  several 
weeks  against  the  progress  of  decay, 
and  his  dissolution  was  suspended  by 
Providence,  till  he  had  causM  the  Par- 
liament to  pass  an  Act  of  Attainder 
apiinst  the  pret(*nded  Prince  of  Wales ; 
followed  by  another  for  the  ahjuratioa 
of  the  pretended  Prince,  for  the  seea- 

*  In  a  tetter  detailing  the  death  of  Jaaie^ 
and  addretuied  by  *  *  *  *  to  the  Ker.  Francis 
Roper,  occur  the  following  remarka: — **  When 
be  (James  II*)  ww*  sure  and  sensible  of  his 
condition,  he  desired  and  did  reoeiTe  the 
sacrament.  As  a  preparatory  to  it,  ha 
aslced  pardon  of  all  whom  he  might  have  is 
any  way  ii\}ared ;  at  the  same  time  be  tat- 
gave  all  the  world,  the  Emperor  the  P.  of  0. 
(William  111.),  his  daughter  (the  Prineetf 
Anae),  and  every  one  of  his  suhjecta  who 
had  designedly  contrived  and  contributed  to 
his.  harms  and  misfortunes.  You  see,  Sir, 
he  dyes  with  the  same  rvsignatioo  and  trsn* 
quillity  that  he  lived.  Yet  when  one  looks 
baclce  on  the  misfortunes  of  this  afflicted 
Prince,  his  life,  and  the  piety  of  his  death, 
he  can  hardly  iorbeare  to  thinke  that  be  de- 
served a  more  favourable  fortune,  or  rsflisi 
him  a  compassion  which  may  not  be  ssfc  li 
expresse  here." 
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'lily  of  bis  Hajesty'i  penon,  and  the 
"person  of  the  Pnncen  of  Denmark,  and 
tiie  aaeccssion  to  the  crown  in  the  Pro- 
tottnt  lino.  When  the  bill  of  abjura- 
tion was  presented  to  William  for  sig^ 
Batnre,  bu  band  was  too  feeble  to 
perform  its  oflEkx,  and  be  stamped  bis 
Bane  to  it  a  few  hours  beiore  he 
bnathed  bis  last."  The  day  before  be 
died.  Anne  sent  a  polite  message,  ear- 
aerar  entreating  to  see  him;  but  he 
itanly  answered— *' No."  And  to  the 
Fkinee  of  Denmark,  who  made  many 
attempts  to  enter  bis  presence,  he  sent 
the  same  mde  reply. 

He  expired  in  the  arms  of  bis  page, 
Sewel,  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
finnday,  the  eighth  of  March,  1702,  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  four- 
teentii  of  bis  reign.  At  midnight,  on  Sun 
Aiy,  the  twelfUi  of  April  his  remains  were 
intored  with  regal,  but  not  imposing 
obsequies,  by  the  side  of  his  consor^ 
Kary  II.,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

At  this  period  the  Jacobites  and  the 
dneontented  retolutionists  were  in 
mooming  for  James  the  Second,  and 
tha  Whin,  in  compliance  with  the  Lord 
Chambeniun'a  proclamation,  went  into 
deqp  black  for  William  III.,  which  so 
aar^ed  a  rhyming  Jacobite,  that  be 


*  la  sable  weeds  yoar  beavz  and  belles  ap- 
pear. 
And  doud  the  erenisg  beauties  of  the  year. 


Monm  on,  ye  fooHsb,  fiubionable  things, 
Mourn  for  your  own  miafortnnes— not  v  the 

King's; 
Mourn  for  the  mighty  mau  of  coin  misspent, 
Most  wxNligally  given,  and  idly  spent  { 
Mourffbr  your  tapestry,  and  your  statues  too^ 
Our  Windsor  gutted  to  adorn  his  Loo ; 
Mourn  for  the  mitre,  long  ftom  Scotland  gone, 
And  much  more  mourn  your  union  coming  on; 
Mourn  for  the  ten  years'  war  uid  dismal 

weather, 
And  taxes  strung  like  necklaces  together. 
On   salt,  malt,   paper,  cyder,  lights,    and 

leather ; 
Much  for  the  civil  list  need  not  be  said, 
They  truly  mourn  who  are  fifteen  months 

unpaid. 
Well,  then,  my  friends,  since  things  you  see 

are  so, 
Let's  e'en  mourn  on ;  'twould  lessen  much  our 

woe, 
Had  Sorrel  stumbled  thirteen  years  ago; 
Your  sea  has  oft  run  purple  to  the  shor^ 
And  Flanders  been  manured  with  Lnglish 

gorel" 

At  the  time  of  William's  death,  the 
nation  was  making  preparation  for  war 
with  France  and  Spam,  a  state  of  things 
which  was  thus  brought  about.  On  the 
death  of  James  II.,  his  son's  pretensions 
to  the  crown  of  England  were  supported 
by  Louis  XIY.,  which  so  exasperated 
William,  that  he  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  Holland  and  the  Emperor,  to 
cripple  the  power  of  France,  and  to 
seize  upon  Spain,  and  partition  it  be- 
tween them ;  an  uniust  measure,  which 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  parliament  of 
England,  and  which  formed  the  precedent 
for  the  partition  of  unhappy  Poland. 
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HBOtlOHOUT  Oa 
lut  night  of  Wil- 
Usn'i  eiuUnce,  the 
Prinoen  Aniu  and 
I  ier  fiiTourite,"L«dj 
■  Uirlbonnigh,  bdii< 
i  oiuly  awaited  at  the 
'  palace  of  St.  Jamei't 
the  ncvs  of  the  CTEnt,  which  would 
render  the  former  a  qneen,  sod  the 
lalU'r  an  imperiaui  diutator  of  Eng- 
land'! mnjeaty.  Itiihop  Itunet  naa  the 
flwt  to  brinjt  Anno  the  newi  of  King 
Williuin'a  death ;  jet,  for  hii  offldaiu 
•Surta  to  gain  the  advuitage  oier  the 
Earl  of  Emci,  then  lord  of  the  bed- 
chamber in  waiting,  whow  proper  office 
it  wa)  to  communicate  the  etent,  ■'  he 
'  '  ■   lodpnge  at  court, 


On  the  n 


with  a 


ruing  of  her  . 
nd  a  bright  eun 


iright 
I  held  a  private  leree 
Di.itamoe;  ui  this  levee  the  leading 
eourticn  and  politiciani  hastened  in 
crowds;  amongic  them  was  Anno'i  uncle, 
the  nnBincbing  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who, 
•a  he  refused  to  iwcor  alltsianca  to  her 
aa  lii>  ■overi'ign,  and  declared  that  he 
had  unly  come  to  talk  to  her — in  fact, 
to  rcnjind  her  of  the  promiie  that  she 
made  to  her  father  after  the  death  of  her 
ion,  that  if  ever  ihe  came  to  the  crown, 
iho  would  only  accept  it  in  tmit  for  her 
brother,  wlioM  restoration  she  would 
cnJcaTDiir  by  all  the  meant  in  her 
power  to  effect — be  was  lefuaed  admit- 
tance to  lnT  presence. 

Although  the  day  of  her  Majesty's 
itcceasioa  was  Sunday,  on  that  any  tne 
privy  council  formally  hailed  her  bb 
their  SoTcreign ;  and  bath  houiei  of 
parliament  met,  and  after  displaying 
their  loyalty  in  lenrlh^y  speeches,  t)iey 
in  the  evening,  and  in  two  separate 
bodies,  presented  the  Queen  with  con- 


gratulatory 
them    with 


remarkable  dignity  and 
grace,  and  about  three  in  the  afternoon 
of  this  eventful  Sunday,  was  proclaimed 
Quien  of  England.  Ireland,  and  France, 
in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westmin- 
■ler,  amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  ths 
•loited  populace. 

"Atthe  time  of  the  Queen's  accession," 


remarks  Coxb,  "  the  donbU  duhtdto 
marly  enlerteined '  were  anpprcwsd  bf 
the  ehange  of  drcnnutanee^  or  (wbM 
ia  moat  in  Moordanee  vitb  facta  might 
to  light  by  modem  reaeardi)  the  M> 
liant  prospect  which  opened  to  her  view. 
The  resent  death  of  her  father  rdisrsi 
her  from  the  scruples  which  ^attab) 
she  had  felt  at  bia  aeclosion;  aad  tM 
disputed  legitinuG^  of  her  brother,  !■• 
dvccd  her  to  ac^uieace  in  the  arrnie- 
menta  of  the  legislature ;  for  met  if  M 
was  not  anpposititioua,  she  peiiBiM 
heneLf  that  he  was  diaqnali&ed  by  his  ' 
religious  principles,  and  that  her  a>nmp> 
tion  of  the  crown  waa  iii  i  iiaaij  to  as- 
core  tbe  existence  of  the  BaUMishsJ 
Chnrch."  "  When  I  saw  ahe  had  avh  • 
partialitT  to  those  that  I  knew  to  bs  Ja> 
cobites,  obearve*  the  Conntea  of  Matt 
horoueh,  "  I  asked  ber  whether  aha  hid 
a  mind  to  siTe  np  her  crown  Mm  it  it 
had  been  her  oonecience  not  to  wear  i^ 
I  do  solemnly  protest  I  would  not  hare 
disturbed  her,  or  sd-uggled  aa  I  did. 
Hut  she  told  ma  she  was  not  son  tU 
the  iVtHMW  0/  Wala  was  her  broths, 
and  that  it  was  not  practicable  for  him 
to  come  here  without  ruin  la  the  iilijjisl 
and  country." 

Her  Majesty  opened  parliament  il 
state  on  the  eleventh  of  March,  and  b 
a  speech  delivered  with  a  graceful,  win- 
ning eipresaiou,  peculiar  to  berselC 
observed,  >'  Aa  I  know  my  own  heart  !• 
be  entirtiy  English,  I  can  very  siioerdy 
assure  you,  there  is  not  anything  foa 
can  expect  or  desire  from  ni^  which 
1  ihnU  not  be  ready  to  do  for  the  hap- 
pineSB  and  prosperity  of  England;  and 
you  shall  always  Snd  oie  a  strict  and 
rcligiouB  observer  of  my  word." 

Scotland  still  beine  a  distinct  kingdoi^ 
Anne  was  not  proclaimed  Queen  then 
till  the  thirteenth  of  March.  She  lr4 
exercised  her  regnal  authority  by  von- 
nating  her  husband,  Prince  George  al 
Denmark,  generalissimo  of  the  army  and 
lord  high  admiral,  lieing  re^irdsd 
only  as  a  subject,  tbe  Prince  continusd 
to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  Uouaa  of  hotit, 
with  precedence  before  all  other  peetSi 
in  the  quality  of  Duke  of  Cumberlaad, 
a  honour  and  title  conferred  oil  him  st 
'TVilliamondHaiy. 
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'^niree  daji  after  her  aceessioii,  her 
ICqesty  nominated  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
Wough  luight  of  the  garter ;  and  on 
the  ensuing  day  he  was  appointed  gene- 
ral of  the  British  forces  at  home  and 
abroad ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  master 
of  the  horse.  His  countess  was  also 
made  groom  of  the  stole,  mistress  of  the 
robes,  and  keeper  of  the  privy  purse." 

The  Commons  settled  upon  Anne,  for 
life,  the  like  sum  which  they  had  granted 
to  his  late  Maj  esty, William  III. ;  and  on 
the  thirtieth  of  March  she  went  in  state 
to  parliament,  to  give  her  assent  to  this 
VSlt  and  in  a  speech  from  the  throne 
declared,  **  That  she  would  straiten  her- 
idf  in  her  own  expenses,  rather  than 
not  contribute  all  she  could  to  her  sub- 
jects* ease  and  relief;  and  as  the  revenue 
wonld  probably  fall  short  of  what  it 
fimnerly  produced,  she  would  give  di- 
rections that  £100,000  be  applied  to  the 
paUio  service,  in  the  present  year,  out 
of  the  revenue  they  had  so  unanimously 
l^iven  her."  An  act  of  politic  genero- 
■ity,  which  gave  universal  satisfaction  to 
the  parliament  and  the  nation  at  large. 

In  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
Anne  received  visits  of  condolence  on 
the  death  of  William  III.,  and  congra- 
tulations on  her  own  accession,  from  all 
the  ambassadors  and  envoys  in  England ; 
and  the  hishops,  the  clergy,  the  city  of 
London,  and  all  the  counties,  cities,  and 
corporate  hodies,  presented  her  ad- 
dnsses  on  the  same  subject.  The 
twenty-third  of  April  (being  St.  George's 
Day),  1702,  was  appointed  for  her  Ma- 
jerty's  coronation.  At  eleven  in  the 
Boming  of  that  day,  Anne,  who  at  the 
time  was  disabled  from  walking,  by  an 
attack  of  gout,  went  privately  in  a 
ledan-chair  from  St.  James's  Palace  to 
the  Court  of  Wards,  where  she  remained 
till  the  nobles,  who  took  part  in  the 
imposing  ceremonials,  were  duly  mar- 
ihalled,  when  she  proceeded  in  proces- 
Hon  to  Westminster  Hall ;  and  after  be- 
iog  robed,  took  her  seat  under  the  cano- 
py, by  the  side  of  the  table  on  which  the 
regalia  were  placed.  Immediately  these 
were  duly  distributed  to  their  appointed 
hearers,  the  procession  moved  forward, 
through Faiacc  Vara,  along  by  the  Broad 
Sanctuary,  and  so  into  the  Abbey  by  the 


west  door.  **  The  Queen,"  sayi  Doyer, 
"  was  carried  in  an  open  chair  by  the 
Broad  Sanctuary,  the  houses  on  both 
sides  being  crowded  witli  spectators, 
who  made  the  welkin  ring  with  shouts 
of  joy,  as  her  Majesty  passed  by."  Her 
truin  was  borne  by  the  Duchess  of 
Somerset,  Lady  Elizabeth  Seymour, 
Lady  Mary  Hyde,  and  liady  Mary 
Pierrcpoint,  afterwards  the  distinsuished 
authoress.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Monta- 
gue. The  ceremonial  of  the  coronation 
did  not  materially  differ  from  the  pre- 
cedents previously  detailed  in  this  work, 
and  therefore  need  not  be  repeated  in 
this  place.  The  primate  performed  the 
recognition,  by  presenting  the  Queen  to 
the  orilliant  assembly,  and  loudly  ex- 
claiming, **Sirs,  I  here  present  unto 
you  Queen  Anne,  undoubted  Queen  of 
this  realm.  Whereas,  all  you  that  are 
come  this  day  to  do  your  homage  and 
service,  are  you  willing  to  do  the  same  ?" 
^* God  save  Queen  Anne!"  shouted  the 
noble  assembly  again  and  again,  in 
reply ;  and  then  the  trumpets  sounded, 
and  the  choir  chaunted  the  anthem, 
commencing,  *^  Tlie  Queen  shall  rejoice 
in  thy  strength,  0  Lord ! " 

After  the  sermon,  which  was  preached 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Tenniscn, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  read  the  fol- 
lowing declaration,  which  Anne  at  the 
same  time  repeated,  and  afterwards  sub- 
scribed :  "  I,  Anne,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
Queen  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. ;  do 
solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God,  profess, 
testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do  believe, 
that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  there  is  not  any  transuhstanti- 
ation  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  at  or 
after  the  consecration  thereof,  by  any 
person  whatsoever. — Secondly.  That  the 
invocation  or  adoration  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  any  other  saint,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass,  as  they  are  now  usrd  in 
the  church  of  Home,  are  superstitious 
and  idolatrous. — Thirdly.  And  I  do 
solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God,  pro- 
fess, testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do  make 
this  declaration,  and  every  part  thereof, 
in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the 
words  read  to  mo,  as  they  are  commonly 


Airiri^ 


midentood  b^  Engiish  Protesomts,  with- 
out any  eTasion,  oquWocatioD,  or  mental 
reservation  whutfloe?er,  and  without  any 
dispensation  already  gpranted  me  for  this 
purpo«e  by  the  Pope,  or  any  other  au- 
thority or  person,  or  witliout  uny  liope 
of  such  dispensations  from  uny  person  or 
authority  whatever,  or  without  thinking 
I  am  or  can  be  acquitted  before  God  or 
roan,  or  absolved  of  this  declaration  or  of 
any  part  thereof,  although  the  Pope,  or 
any  other  person  or  power  whatsoever, 
should  dispiense  with  or  annul  the  ssime, 
or  declare  that  it  was  null  and  void  from 
the  beginning.*' 

When  her  Majesty  had  signed  this 
declaration,  Tennison,  in  a  loud,  clear 
voice,  demanded,  ^'  Is  your  Majesty 
willing  to  take  the  coronation  oath  ?** 

"I  am  willing,"  responded  the  Queen. 

"  Will  you  solemnly  promise  and 
Bwcar  to  govern  the  people  of  this  king- 
dom, and  the  dominions  thereto  belong- 
ing, according  to  the  statutes  of  parlia- 
ment agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  same }" 

**  I  solemnly  promise  so  to  do." 

**  Will  you,  to  your  power,  cause  law 
and  justice  in  mercy  to  be  executed  in 
all  your  judgments  ?" 

«*  I  will." 

"Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power,  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the 
true  profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
Protestant  reformed  religion,  established 
by  law ;  and  will  you  preserve  unto  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  ^o 
the  churches  committed  to  their  cliarge, 
all  sucli  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do 
or  shall  appertain  to  them  any  of  them  ?" 

"  All  this  I  promise  to  do." 

The  Queen  then  went  to  the  altar, 
knelt  on  the  steps,  and  with  her  right 
hand  upon  the  great  Bible,  said,  "The 
things  which  I  have  here  before  promised, 
I  will  perform  and  keep,  so  help  me  God." 

Having  kissed  the  book,  her  Majesty 
returned  to  her  seat,  the  choir  sung  "  Veni 
Creator,"  and  the  Archbishop  solemnly 
anointed  and  crowned  her ;  which  cere- 
monies completed,  the  Archbishop  bless- 
ed her,  in  these  words  : — 

"  The  Lord  bless  and  keep  you ;  the 
Lord  make  the  light  of  his  countenance 
to  shine  upon  you,  and  be  gracious  to 


yon :  the  Lord  protect  yon  in  aQ  y<nr 
ways,  and  pnvenre  you  from  every  evil 
thing :  the  Lord  prosper  .the  works  of 
your  own  hands  upon  you;  the  Lud 
prosper  your  hundy  work.*' 

"  Amen  V  loudly  responded  the  UMm- 
bled  peers  and  prelates. 

"  May  uU  the  blessings  of  heaven  tad 
earth  plenteously  descend  upon  you:  the 
Lord  give  you  of  the  dew  of  heaven  mi 
the  fatness  of  the  earth,  a  fraitful  coun- 
try and  healthful  seasons,  a  fidthfol 
senate,  and  a  qniet  empire,  wise  eooft- 
sellore,  and  victorious  armies ;  a  lojil 
nobility,  a  dutiful  gentry,  and  an  hooeri^ 
peaceable,  and  ob^ient  commonalty." 

To  which  the  assembly  respooded, 
"Amenr 

"The  Lord  preserve  your  life,  nd 
establish  your  throne,  that  your  reigi 
may  be  prosperous  and  your  oays  maij; 
that  you  may  live  long  in  this  woiil, 
obeyed  and  honoured  and  beloved  by 
your  people,  ever  increasing  in  favour 
both  with  God  and  man,  and  leave  t 
numerous  posterity  to  rule  these  kiiif- 
doms  after  you,  by  succession,  in  ail 
ages." 

"  Amen  !*'  was  again  uttered  by  the 
assembled  peers  and  prelates,  who  tbea 
offered  their  homage,  by  ** seemingly" 
kissing  her  Majesty's  left  cheek,  sad 
touching  her  crown ;  and  as  a  conclosioa 
to  the  coronation  ceremonies,  the  fiul 
anthem  was  chaunted,  the  royal  pardoA 
read,  the  coronation  medals  distnbated. 
and  lastly,  the  trumpets  sounded,  ana 
the  people,  with  long  and  repeated  shoots 
that  made  the  roof  of  the  Abbey  qnivor, 
cried,  "  Long  live  Queen  Anne !  God 
bless  her  Majesty  !*' 

After  the  Queen  had  been  fonDallT 
divested  of  her  consecrated  regalia,  and 
had  offered  them  at  the  shrine  of  SL 
Edward,  she  assumed  her  state  crown 
and  purple  robes,  and  passing  in  proees- 
sion  to  Westminster  Hall,  partook  of 
the  coronation  banquet,  which  proceeded 
according  to  established  custom,  and  WM 
unmark^  by  any  blunder,  accident,  or 
misfortune.  At  half-past  eight  the  W- 
quet  terminated ;  and  Anne,  exhanrtsd 
with  the  duties  of  the  day,  privately  re- 
turned, in  a  close  sedan  chair,  to  St 
James's  Palace  where,  inunediately  she 
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esuld  prarail  on  ber  husband.  Prince 
Geom,  to  put  an  end  to  the  carouse  in 
vhien  be  and  kis  private  friends  were  in- 
dulging, she  retired  to  rest.  The  corona- 
tion gave  great  satisfiiction  to  the  people, 
who  testified  their  joy  by  illuminations, 
ringing  of  bells,  loyid  feasts,  and  drink- 
iagbouta,  and  other  entertainments  usual 
on  auch  occasions. 

The  Countess  of  Marlborough  now 
ruled  as  supremely  over  the  Queen  as 
hut  Majesty  did  over  the  people. 
Amongst  other  proofs  of  regard,  Anne, 
TCCtdlecting  that  in  their  excursions 
tbxoog^  Windsor  Park  the  Countess 
had  repeatedly  adtnired  the  situation  of 
the  great  lodge,  seized  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  offering  her  the  rangership. 
to  which  that  lodge  was  attached,  in 
one  of  ber  familiar  notes,  after  alluding 
to  Lord  Portland,  who  had  been  ranger 
under  the  late  King,  and  detested  the 
Countess,  she  added,  **  Mentioning  this 
worthy  person  puts  me  in  mind  to  ask 
dear  Mrs.  Freeman  a  question  which  I 
wonld  have  done  some  time  ago;  and 
that  is,  if  you  would  have  the  lodge  for 
your  life,  because  the  warrant  must  be 
mde  out  accordingly;  and  anything 
{bat  is  so  much  satisfaction  as  this  poor 
place  seems  to  be  to  you,  I  would  give 
dear  Mrs.  Freeman  for  all  her  days, 
wbiob  I  pray  God  may  be  as  many  and 
as  truly  nappy  as  this  world  can  make 
yon."  The  Countess  gratefully  accepted 
thia  offer,  embellished  the  lodge  at  a 
great  expense,  and  it  became  her  fa- 
vourite residence. 

"  Similar  proofs  of  favour  flowed  on 
dioae  who  were  connected  with  Marl- 
borough and  his.  lady  by  blood  or 
fnen£hip.  Lady  Harriet  Godolphin 
md  Lady  Spencer,  their  two  daughters, 
veie  nominated  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber. The  Sunderland  family  also 
ftdt  the  beneficial  effects  of  their  power- 
ful interest.  At  the  particular  inter- 
cession of  the  Countess,  Robert,  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  obtained  the  renewal  of  the 
annual  pension  of  £2,000,  which  had 
been  granted  him  by  the  late  King, 
together  with  the  payment  of  the  arrears 
aince  its  suspension.  The  exertion  of 
the  same  interest,  together  with  Marl- 
borough'i,  obtained  for  Lord  Godolphin 


the  title  and  privileges  of  lord  high 
treasurer.  The  principles  of  Marlbo- 
roughand  Godolphin  indirectly  influenced 
the  character  of  the  administration 
formed  under  their  auspices.  As  they 
wore  both  moderate  Tories,  and  as  the 
Whig  partialities  of  the  Countess  were 
either  not  yet  developed,  or  not  allowed 
to  operate,  the  Queen  was  left  to  consult 
her  own  private  inclinations  and  private 
antipathies  in  the  choice  of  a  ministry, 
from  which  the  "Whi^  were  mostly 
excluded.  Even  the  Pnvy  Council  was 
purged  of  the  obnoxious  party ;  for  the 
names  of  the  distinguished  Whig  leaders, 
Halifax,  Somers,  and  Orford,  found  no 

Slace  in  the  list  announced  by  the  new 
overeign.  Nut  satisfied  with  monopo- 
lising the  higher  posts  of  the  state 
and  the  law,  the  Tories  were  anxious  to 
exclude  their  political  antagonists  even 
from  the  subordinate  office  of  justice  of 
the  peace.  In  this  view,  however,  they 
were  tliwarted  by  the  moderate  counsels 
of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  who 
would  not  suffer  them  to  indulge  their 
party  antipathies  to  the  full  extent. 

*' As  Anne  was  deeply  imbued  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  Tories  against  foreign 
connexions,  and  as  the  natural  timidity 
of  her  sex  inclined  her  to  peace,  nothing 
but  the  dangers  which  encompassed  her 
throne  could  have  urged  her  to  adopt 
the  same  vigorous  policy  and  the  same 
hostility  against  France  which  hhd 
marked  the  reign  of  her  predecessor. 
Indeed,  her  situation  admitted  of  neither 
deliberation  nor  delay.  The  power  of 
Louis,  which  had  been  rapidly  aug- 
mented by  a  long  and  successful  career  of 
violence  and  craft,  had  now  attained  its 
utmost  height.  The  occupation  of  the 
towns  and  countries  on  the  Upper  Rhine 
opened  the  way  for  the  invasion  of 
Southern  Germany ;  while  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance which  he  had  acquired  by 
placing  his  grandson  on  the  Spanish 
throne,  with  the  possession  of  the  Ke- 
therlands,  the  Milanese,  and  other  depen- 
dencies, rendered  him  the  arbiter  of 
Europe.  With  such  a  formidable  power 
to  contend  against,  the  Dutch,  who 
yet  trembled  at  the  recollection  of  the 
recent  invasion,  and  who  had  purchased 
the  liberation  of  their  captive  troops  by 
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•elmowledgiii^  Philip,  bad  no  bope  of 
prpierving  their  independence  but  by  tbe 
succour  and  support  of  England.  The 
Emperor,  notwithstanding  the  tempo- 
rarr  success  of  his  arms  in  Itnlj,  was 
embarrassed  by  the  rising  rebellion  in 
Hungary;  and  found  himself  engaged 
in  a  contest  manifestly  unequal,  and 
apparently  hopeless,  unless  he  was  aidtd 
by  the  maritime  powers.  The  Duke  of 
Su?o?,  hemmed  in  by  tlie  territories  of 
the  itourbon  Princes,  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  Tassalage  undor  Fnince,  and 
could  entertain  no  hope  of  deliverance, 
unless  Austria  was  enabled  to  extend 
its  acquisitions  in  Italy. 

^^Such  being  the  circumstances  of  those 
powers,  T^hose  position  or  military  force 
might  enable  them  to  make  head  against 
the  aggressions  of  France,  there  seemed 
little  prospect  that  the  states  of  the  Con- 
tinent would  succeed  in  repelling  the 
common  danger.  It  was  ooTious  that 
if  Louis  could  even  for  a  short  period 
attach  the  Dutch  to  his  interest,  or 
render  them  passive,  and  paralyse 
Austria,  he  would  profit  by  his  vast  re- 
sources and  commanding  attitude,  to 
restore  the  dependent  family  of  Stuart 
to  the  British  throne,  and  thus  secure 
the  only  country  which  could  resist  his 
career  of  ambition.  Therefore,  on  the 
fourth  of  May,  in  conformity  with  the 
promise  to  the  States  and  Austria,  a  de- 
claration of  hostilities  was  issued  against 
France  and  Spain ;  and  the  oath  of  ab- 
iuration  was  taken  by  the  members  of 
both  Houses,  and  the  name  of  the  Prin- 
cess Sophia  was  introduced  in  the  public 
prayers  for  the  royal  family,  as  next  in 
succession  to  the  crown." 

Two  of  Anne's  acts  on  her  accession 
are  highly  praiseworthy.  She,  by  order 
in  council,  abolished  the  corrupt  prac- 
tice of  selling  places  in  the  royal  house- 
hold, and  by  remitting  the  first-fruits 
and  tenths  of  the  Church,  which  she 
might  lawfully  have  appropriated,  esta- 
blished the  lund  known  as  **  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,"  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  livings  of  the  poorer  clergy. 
This  summer  Prince  George  suffered 
severely  from  asthma,  and  by  the  advice 
of  his  physicians,  her  Majesty  i*esolvcd 
•  Coxe. 


to  accompanj  him  on  a  progren  to  Baft. 
'I1ie  Queen  and  Prince  set  oat  bom 
Windsor  on  tbe  twenty-fifth  of  Aognik; 
the  same  evening  they  reached  Oxfoid, 
where,  after  Pnnoe  George  had  bm 
entertained  at  a  aamptuoiu  rapper  ii 
Christ  Church,  thej  rested  for  the  niffht. 
The  day  following,  ber  Majesty  riiitsd 
the  tJniyersity,  where  ahe  listened  wiik 
evident  satisfaction  to  a  loyid  oratioi 
delivered  by  the  UniversitT  orator;  wm 
entertained  by  a  concert  of  music;  pa^ 
took  of  the  banqnet  proTided  fas  tbi 
occasion;  and  gncioualj  aeeepted  tk 
usual  presents  of  a  Bible  and  Playo* 
book,  and  a  pair  of  Woodstock  gUm 
From  Oiford  the  Queen  and  Prinee  took 
coach  to  Cirencester,  passed  tiie  light 
there,  and  the  next  day  reached  Bul 
The  road  they  journeyed  along  wm 
crowded  by  spectatora,  who  greeted 
them  with  deafening  shouts  of  loyalty, 
and  on  nearing  Bath,  two  hundnd 
maidens,  attired  as  Amazons,  and  amed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  wdcomed  he 
Majesty,  and  escorted  her  into  the  dty. 
The  royal  party  visit&d  Bristol,  and 
after  a  progress  in  which  her  Majesty 
was  everywhere  received  with  enthu* 
siastic  loyalty,  returned  to  Windsor,  and 
tlience,  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  ths 
Queen  and  her  husband  proceeded  to 
London,  and  took  up  their  abode  at  tbo 
palace  of  St.  James's. 

"Although  the  Queen  had  hitherto 
concealed  the  fact,  upon  her  first  comiig 
to  the  throne,"  remarks  Swift,  ^'  Lady 
Marlborough  had  lost  all  favour  with 
her."  This  revulsion  in  Anne's  senti- 
ments towards  her  "dear  Mrs. Freeman," 
although  unknown  to  Swift,  took  plaes 
about  eighteen  months  before  her  ac- 
cession, and  was  thus  occasioned.  One 
day  Anne  remarked  that  she  had  do 
gloves  on,  and  sent  her  maid,  Mrs.  Hill, 
to  fetch  them  from  the  table  in  aa 
adjoining  room,  where  she  remembered 
she  had  left  them.  Mrs.  Hill  obeyed, 
and  on  entering  the  room,  found  LMly 
Marlborough  therewith  theyery  gloves, 
which  she  had  evidently  placed  by  mis- 
take on  her  own  hands.  Y/ben  ^ 
prised  of  the  £EU!t,  the  haughty  oountaH 
turned  up  her  nose,  and  with  an  air  of 
supreme  disdain,  exclaimed  loud  enon^ 
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tn  Anne  to  diBtinctlv  hear  everj  word, 
<*  What,  havel  that  odious  woman's  cioyes 
on  !'*  Then  hastily  pulling  them  off,  and 
dashing  them  on  tne  floor/ proceeded, 
"  Take  them  away,  take  them  away !  for  I 
detest  anything  that  has  even  touched  that 
disarreeahle  woman."  A  gross  personal 
hMiut,  which  Anne  kept  a  profound 
secret,  hut  neyer  forgot  nor  forgave. 
Lady  Marlhorongh,  not  supposing  that 
her  too-indulgent  mistress  had  overheard 
her  needleisly-uttered  cruel  words,  was 
hlind  to  the  fact,  that  her  Majesty  hegan 
her  reign  with  changed  feelings  towturds 
her.  Anne,  with  a  duplicity  for  which 
she  was  remarkahle,  disguised  her  sen- 
timents, that,  out  of  eratitude  to  the 
Earl  of  Marlhorongh,  she  might  gratify 
his  greedy  appetite  for  wealth  and  titles. 
With  this  view,  she,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  paid  to  her  supposed  favourites 
greater  attentions,  and  lavished  on  tbcm 
more  endearing  expressions  than  hereto- 
fore; hut  that  her  purport  was  to  ulti- 
mately put  them  away,  cannot  for  a 
moment  DO  doubted. 

When  the  Queen  came  to  St.  James's, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  she  left  her 
haughty  fiivourite  at  Windsor,  and  on 
the  twenty-second  of  October,  two  days 
after  opening  parliament  in  person,  she 
wrote  to  the  countess :  **  It  is  very  uneasy 
to  your  poor  nnfortunate  faithful  Morley 
[Queen  Anne],  to  think  that  she  has  so 
very  little  in  her  power  to  show  you 
how  sensible  I  am  of  all  Lord  Marl- 
borough's kindness,  especially  when  he 
deterres  all  that  a  nch  crown  could 

S'ye;^  but  since  there  is  nothing  else  at 
LIB  time,  I  hope  yon  will  give  me  leave, 
as  aoon  as  he  comes,  to  moke  him  a 
dnke.  I  know  that  my  dear  Mrs,  Frte- 
mtm  [Lady  Marlborough]  does  not  care 
for  anything  of  that  kind,  nor  am  I 
aatisfled  with  it,  because  it  does  not 
enough  express  the  value  I  have  for 
Mn.  Freeman,  nor  ever  can,  how  pas- 
sionately I  am  yours,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Freeman.'* 

As  in  this  letter  no  mention  is  made 
of  an  adequate  gprant  to  support  so  high 
a  dignity  (an  important  omission,  which 
it  will  be  seen  her  Majesty  immediately 
afterwards  supplied'f,  the  countess  wrote 
in  earnest  terms  to  her  husband,  urging 


him  to  decline  this  accession  of  honour; 
but  he  answered  by  requesting  her  to 
express  his  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the 
Queen  for  her  extraordinary  kindness  to 
him. 

On  Lord  Mayor's  day,  her  Majesty  and 
the  Prince  attended  tne  civic  banquet, 
and  five  days  previously  Anne  wrote  to 
Lady  Marlborough :  '*  Since  you  have 
staid  so  long  at  Windsor,  I  wish  now, 
for  your  own  sake,  that  you  will  stay  till 
after  Lord  Mayor*s  day,  for  if  you  are  in 
town,  you  cannot  avoid  going  to  the 
show;  and  being  in  the  countr}%  is  a 
just  excuse,  and  I  think  one  would  be 
glad  of  any,  to  avoid  so  troublesome  a 
business.  I  am  at  this  time  in  great 
haste,  and  therefore  can  say  no  more 
to  my  dear,  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  but  that 
I  am  most  passionately  hers." 

This  was,  doubtless,  a  diplomatic 
manoDuvre  of  the  Queen's,  to  encourage 
her  own  Tory  partisans,  by  the  absence  on 
this  occasion  of  her  potent  Whig  fa- 
vourite, Lady  Marlborough,  who  had 
already  entered  the  arena  of  political 
intrigue,  and  when  her  Majesty  resolved 
to  create  four  new  peers,  all  Tories, 
actually  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
elevation  of  a  fifth,  the  Whig  Mr.  Iler- 
vey,  against  the  will  of  the  Tories,  wlio 
at  first  declined  their  titles,  if  a  Whig 
were  to  be  their  companion  in  honour. 

Lord  Marlborough  returned  from  Hol- 
land in  November ;  and  the  solicitations 
of  the  Queen,  and  the  importunities  of 
Lord  Godolphin,  having  vanquished  the 
reluctance  of  his  haughty  countess,  he 
was  created  Marquis  of  Blandford  and 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  by  letters  patent, 
dated  the  fourteenth  of  December*  1702. 
The  Queen,  fully  sensible  that  his  pro- 
perty was  insufficient  to  maintain  so 
nigh  a  dignity,  sent  a  message  to  the 
House  or  Commons,  stating  that  she 
had  created  him  a  duke,  and  conferred 
on  him  £5000  per  annum  out  of  the 
post-office  for  her  own  life.  She  con- 
cluded with  requesting  the  house  to 
devise  a  proper  mode  for  settling  this 
grant  on  nimself  and  his  successors  to 
the  title.  Contrary  to  her  expectation, 
the  proposal  occasioned  violent  debates ; 
and  invidious  insinuations  were  thrown 
out  that  lilarlborougU  was  endeavouring 
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to  monopolite  the  royal  fiiTOnr.     Sir 

Christopher  MusjpraTc,  in  particuLir, 
said,  he  did  not  wish  to  detract  from  the 
diike*8  eminent  services,  but  he  must 
insist  that  they  lind  been  well  rewarded. 
He  concluded  with  expatiating  on  the 
profitable  employments  which  he  and 
nis  family  cnjoy^i.  In  consequence  of 
the  spirit  manifested  by  the  Commons, 
the  auke  solicited  the  Queen  to  recall 
her  message,  lest  he  should  be  the  cause 
of  obstruction  to  the  public  service. 
She  accordingly  communicated  his  re- 
quest to  the  house,  and  withdrew  her 
application  ;  but  the  predominant  party 
dm  not  omit  to  make  a  strong  remon- 
strance against  the  proposed  grant, 
frau^ht^with  the  most  acrimonious  re- 
flections on  the  memory  of  King  Wil- 
liam, and  on  his  profusion  towards  his 
foreign  favourites.  This  disappoint- 
ment only  rendered  the  Queen  more 
anxious  to  display  her  gratitude  and 
esteem.  The  very  day  on  which  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Commons  was  pre- 
sented, she  imparted  to  the  duchess  her 
design  of  adding  £2000  a  year  out  of 
the  privy  purse,  to  the  grant  of  the 
£5000  already  made  during  her  own 
life,  from  the  revenue  of  the  Post-oflSce. 
Notwithstanding  the  earnest  solicita- 
tions of  the  Queen,  this  liberal  offer 
was  respectfully  but  firmly  declined,  A 
disinterestedness  which  would  be  en- 
titled to  higli  applause,  if  the  duchess 
had  consistently  maintained  the  same 
spirit ;  but  in  a  subsequent  part  of  these 
memoirs,  we  sliall  find  that  on  her  dis- 
grace slie  claimed,  and  received,the  whole 
pension  for  the  preceding  nine  years. 

From  gratitude  for  the  kindness  of  the 
Queen,  Marlborough  and  his  friends  zea< 
lously  exerted  themselves  in  parliament 
to  promote  a  measure  in  whicn  she  was 
personally  interested.  The  first  wish  of 
Anne  on  her  accession  was,  to  associate 
her  husband  in  the  regal  dignity ;  but 
her  design  being  overruled,  as  uncon- 
stitutional, she  became  more  anxious  to 
secure  to  him  a  permanent  revenue. 
The  proposal  was  communicated  to  par- 
liament by  a  message,  rec^uesting  the 
settlement  of  a  farther  provision  on  the 
Prince  of  Denmark,  in  case  of  his  sur- 
vival.   Mr.  Howe,  member  for  Glouces- 


terahire,  a  lealons  Tory,  moted,  on  tiM 
twenty-first  of  November,  for  a  grant  ol 
£100,000  yearly  As  the  Tones,  who 
formed  the  majority,  vera  deddedh 
favourable  to  this  raeasure,  no  oppos' 
tion  was  made  to  the  grant  itself;  bot 
objections  were  urged  against  a  clanae 
annexed  to  the  bill,  intended  to  oontiniie 
to  the  Prince  the  offices  already  con- 
ferred on  him  during  the  life  of  ths 
Queen,  by  exempting  him  from  tin 
effect  of  tnat  clause  in  the  act  of  settfe< 
ment,  by  which  foreigners 'were  for^ 
bidden  to  hold  offices  of  state^  on  ib» 
accession  of  the  Hanover  line. 

After  a  trifling  debate,  ihe  bill  ptsnl 
the  Commons,  but  in  the  Lords  enoouh 
tered  the  most  violent  opposition.  Hit 
friends  of  the  Queen  strcainously  exerted 
themselves,  though  they  did  not  prevail 
without  extreme  difficulty,  and  by  t 
majority  of  only  one  voice.  The  gra- 
titude of  the  Queen  for  the  exerdons  of 
Marlborough,  appears  in  one  of  ber 
letters  to  the  Ducness.  **  I  am  sue  the 
Prince's  bill  passing,  after  so  much 
struggle,  is  wholly  owing  to  the  psins 
you  and  Mrs.  Freeman  have  taken,  sod 
I  ought  to  say  a  great  deal  to  both  of 
you,  in  return ;  but  neither  words  nor 
actions  can  ever  express  the  true  sense 
Mr.  Morley  [Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark] and  I  have  for  your  lundness  on 
this  and  all  other  occasions,  and  there- 
fore I  will  not  say  any  more  cm  tbii 
subject,  but  that,  to  roj  last  moment, 
your  dear,  unfortunate,  ndthful  Morlef, 
will  be  most  passionately  and  tender^ 
yours."* 

When  death  snatched  away  the  DocheM 
of  Marlborough's  only  son,  Lord  DUumI- 
furdft  the  Queen,  with  a  shndder  cf 
horror,  remarked  to  Mrs.  HilL  **  that 
the  bereavement  of  the  duchess  is  a  jot 
punishment,  for  the  part  she  took  with 
me  in  branding  my  brother,  the  Cheva- 
lier de  St.  George,  as  an  impostor;  fat 
this  I  lost  my  promising  heir,  the  Dnka 
of  Gloucester ;  and  for  this,  heaven  has 
deprived  her  of  hers."  Indeed,  so  ftdly 
was  Anne  impressed  with  this  crine- 

*  Cox.  «  Life  of  Harlborongh." 

t  He  died  of  nmall-poz,  on  tbo  twentiett 

of  Februarj,  1706,  in  the  seventeenth  7«r 

of  hiii  age. 
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■ccnring  oonTiction,  that  in  a  letter  of 
eondolence  to  the  sorrowing  mother,  she 
darkly  hints  at  the  subject.  These  are 
her  words : — 

^  THB  aVXSR    TO    THB    DUCHESS    OF 
ICABLBOBOVOH. 

**  Si.  Jametts. — It  would  have  been  a 
great  satisfiiction  to  your  poor  unfortu- 
nate, faithful  Morley,  if  you  would  have 
giTemne  lea?e  to  come  to  St.  Alban's, 
/9r  the  unfortunate  ought  to  come  to  the 
mtfhrtunate.  But  since  you  will  not 
hare  me,  I  must  content  mTself  as  well 
M  I  can,  till  I  have  the  happiness  of 
•eeing  you  here.  I  know  nothing  worth 
vriting;  but  if  I  did,  I  should  not 
trouble  you  with  it,  Ueing  sure  no  sort 
of  news  can  be  agreeable  to  your  dear, 
heaTy  heart.  God  Almighty  bless  and 
eomrort  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  and  be 
•Mored,  I  will  li?e  and  die  sincerely 
yonrs." 

Throughout  the  year  1703,  the  Queen 
«■■  compelled  to  occupy  much  of  her 
Taloable  time  in  slavish  efforts  to  satisfy 
tbe  arrogance  and  soothe  the  petu- 
lance of  the  overbearing  Duchess. 
Gladly  would  i  nglund's  Queen  Kcgnant 
luiTe  ridded  herself  of  her  domestic 
tyrant,  but  she  now  dared  not,  for  the 
iuehsm  was  the  leader  of  the  Whi^ ; 
and  the  Duke,  her  husband,  was  carrying 
on  the  war  on  the  Continent  with  a  suc- 
eesa  that  put  to  shame  the  previous 
campaigns  of  King  William  III. 

After  Marlborougirs  successful  siege 
of  Ikm,  in  May,  1703,  her  Majesty 
wrote  to  the  Duchess — **  It  is  now  so 
late,  that  I  can  only  thank  you  for  your 
letter,  and  congratulate  the  Duke  of 
Mariboruugh's  being  well  after  the  siege 
of  Bon,  which  is  more  pleasing  news  to 
me  than  all  the  conquests  he  can  make. 
May  God  Almighty,  tliat  has  preserved 
him  hitherto  througli  many  dangers, 
continue  to  do  so,  and  send  him  safe 
home  to  his  and  my  dear,  dear,  adored 
Mrs.  Freeman." 

On  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  of 
November,  England  was  ravaged  by  that 
terrible  tempest,  known  in  histury  as  the 
••Great  Storm,"  acoompunied  by  booming 
timnder,  Tirid  lightning,  and  floods  of 


rain :  the  mighty  wind  stalked  like  a 
giant  of  destruction  over  the  land, 
marking  its  track  with  death  and  devas- 
tation ;  its  power  was  such,  that  whole 
groves  of  trees  were  upruoted  and  torn 
limb  from  limb,  hundreds  of  houses  and 
churches  were  unroofed,  in  some  in- 
stances whole  families  being  crushed  to 
death  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  own 
dwellings;  chimneys  and  church-stee- 
ples were  levelled  with  the  dust;  the 
leads  of  many  of  the  sacred  edifices  in 
London  were  rolled  up  like  scrolls ;  and 
at  London  Bridge  the  Thames  was 
choked  up  with  the  wrecks  of  boats  and 
barges.  Tlie  devastation  on  land  was 
immense ;  the  damage  in  I^ondon  alone 
was  estimated  at  £2,000,000  sterling; 
hundreds  of  persons  were  killed,  thou- 
sands injured,  and  the  loss  in  cattle  was 
incalculable ;  in  one  level  alone  15,000 
sheep  were  drowned.  But  withal  in  the 
iiarbours  and  at  sea,  round  the  south 
and  west  coasts,  the  loss  in  shipping  and 
lives  was  still  greater.  The  tddystone 
light-house  was  destroyed ;  8000  persons 
are  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  in 
the  floods  of  the  Thames  and  the  Severn, 
and  in  ships  blown  from  their  anchors, 
and  never  heard  of  more ;  and  sixteen 
men-of-war,  with  2,000  men,  perished 
within  sight  of  shore;  it  was  on  this  hur- 
ricane-ni^ht  of  the  sixteenth  of  Novem- 
ber,— a  night 

**  Wherein  the  cnb-drawn  bear  would  conch ; 
The  lioiif  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 
Keep  tlieir  fur  dry," 

rather  than  endure  its  horrors; — that 
Dr.  Kidder,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  his  lady  were  killed  in  bed  by  the 
fulling  of  a  stack  of  chimneys  at  the  epis- 
copal palace.  Mary  II.  had  introduced 
the  dissenter  Kidder  into  this  bishopric, 
immediately  after  ejecting  from  it  the 
venerable  Bisliop  Ken  ;  Ken  was  a  non- 
juror, so  conscit-ndous  that  at  the  Kevo- 
lution  he  prtferred  renouncing  the 
wtalih  and  p<>mp  of  tlie  world,  to  taking 
the  new  oath,  and,  laying  down  his 
erosicr,  retired  to  poverty,  but  not 
idleness,  for  he  continued  to  perform  all 
the  spiritual  duties  of  his  diocese ;  and 
the  people  of  the  west  almost  adored 
him,  because  of  his  noble  and  cou- 
rageous resistance  of  tho  slaughters  of 
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frc  moBtter  Kine,  is  t^e  If  oubvoia  re- 
b^iii-.-tu  VL<«  ii«  ftftTed  tie  iiTu  c-f  Ltzb- 
dr«vif .  .^cst,  on  htr  wetei&i.^,  from  a 
dfesire  to  \^  tfinamaiMd  by  K*3l  Vl-o 
wvi  d*«c^  t!;^  bead  bf  Uit  htiiynovi 
C^urcb  of  l-jk^^d.  vrp^d  Lini  to  rcsmokf 
Lis  |i9tftorsd  '  bU^  aud  rcTtniKs  :  Irai 
b't  refuMrd  to  take  tbe  Mh  abjnriBr 
b<^r  broxiitT,  kooTii  u  tie  PreTenctr"; 
and  Dov  fthe  offered  to  rcsVjre  bim  to 
his  s^e,  vitfaoot  oath  being  taken,  or 
question  uke-J.  Tbis  off«r  in&nnitr 
and  old  aee  indooed  him  to  decline ;  and 
at  bis  request,  Dr.  Hooper,  Dean  of  Caa- 
terbarr.  was  inducted  into  the  Arch- 
biftbopric  of  Bath  and  Wells.  After  snf- 
ferinfr  from  a  torturing  maladj,  the 
gitt<d.  cbrifttian-bearted  Bishop  Ken 
expired  iit  Lonebeat,  the  rural  seat  of 
JLord  Weymouth,  on  the  nineteenth  of 
March,  1711.  He  was  buried  at  dar- ; 
bnrak ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  obeeqmcs  1 
the  sun  roM  in  golden  glory,  and  that  j 
houseliold  morning  hymn,  **  Awake  my 
soul,  and  with  the  sun/'  written  by 
Ken,  was  sweetly  carolled  by  a  choms  of ; 
children  from  the  Tillage-school,  who 
hsid  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

Scii.rcely  had  the  consternation  occa- 
sioned by  the  *' Great  Storm"  subsided, 
when  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  on  the 
twelfth  of  September,  1703,  had  been 
dfwlarcd  King  of  Spain  by  his  father  the 
Emperor,  and  by  the  King  of  the  Romans, 
and  whose  pretensions  Anne  supported, 
whilst  on  his  way  to  take  possession  of 
his  kinf{;dom,  paid  a  visit  to  ncr  Majesty, 
which  is  thus  chronicled  in  the  London 
Gazette : — 

"  St.  James's,  December  Slst,  1708. 
"'ITic  King  of  Spain  arrived  at 
pithood  on  the  twenty-sixth  instant,  in 
tlic  uftonioon,  and  had  all  possible  ho- 
nours paid  to  him  from  the  fleet  and  the 
town.  The  next  day,  the  Duke  of  So> 
nicrset,  mostfT  of  the  norsc,  waited  on  his 
MajcHty  on  shipboard,  with  a  letter  and 
a  coiiiplinient  from  the  Queen,  acauaint- 
ing  him  that  she  was  come  to  Windsor 
ill  order  to  receive  the  visit  that  his 
MnjcHty  hud  desired  to  make  to  her.  The 
next  night  ho  lay  at  Pet  worth,  whi- 
ther bis  lioyul  Highness  [Prince  George 
of  Dcniiiorkj  was  como  to  meet  him. 


Tbt  rw«ztT.4inili.  abmit  wm  o'didc 
ixk  iitt  cTfKiBf.  the  King  of  Sana  »• 
riTM  aiWindwr:  the  fnike  of  Ntrfk- 
vmbcrluicL  eonstabie  oi  Windsor  OA, 
tif  Duke  of  St  Albans,  captain  of  Ae 
basd  of  PcnsioBers.  and  uie  Mnqoi 
of  Hanaetoa,  c^iain  of  the  Yeoaa 
of  the  Gsarda,  reeeived  hiM  at  Ui 
al-'rbiing  ont  of  the  coacb,  and  the  Enl 
of  ^enev,  loid  ehamberlaia  oi  ha  Ka- 
jeitT's  booKhold,  lighted  him  to  te 
stair-head,  vhcn  tlw  Qiaeea  nemd 
him:  aad  afler  be  had  made  his eoHfli- 
neati  to  her  Msjastr,  acknovle^giBg  ■§ 
great  oUigatioaa  to  her,  for  her  iiaiiiiM 
nrotectxw  and  asistanee,  be  led  kr 
Majesty  into  her  bed-chamber ;  and  aftv 
a  short  Slav  there,  hts  Boral  Hi^aea 
[George  of  DenmaxlL]  eondaded  hie  Gi> 
tholie  Majesty  to  the  apartment  prcfudi 
for  him.  He  sapped  that  ni^t  witk 
the  Queen,  who  gave  bis  Majesty  tk 
right  hand  at  the  table  (which  he  witk 
great  difficulty  admitted),  the  Priaet 
|[George  of  Denmark]  sitting  at  the  end 
of  the  uble,  on  the  Qneen'a  side.  Tk 
next  day,  his  Majesty  baying  noticed  tiiat 
the  Queen  was  coming  to  make  bim  t 
visit,  he  met  her  at  her  drawing-rooa- 
door,  endeavouring  to  have  prervated 
her;  but  her  Majesty  went  on  to  hii 
apartmenta,  from  whence  be  led  her  Ma- 
jesty to  dinner.  This  afternoon  wii 
spent  in  entertainments  of  music,  aad 
other  diversions.  After  supper,  he  wonU 
not  be  satisfied  till,  after  great  eotspfr 
ments,  he  had  prevailed  with  the  Dndmi 
of  Marlborough  to  give  him  the  napkin, 
which  he  held  to  her  Majesty,  when  shi 
washed.  Supper  being  over,  he  led  her 
Majesty  to  her  bed-chamber,  where,  after  * 
some  stay,  he  took  his  leave  of  her, 
resolving  to  depart  next  morning,  wliieh 
he  did  accordingly,  and  his  Boyal  UiSi^- 
ness  [George  of  Denmark]  attended  bin 
to  the  couch-side,  the  King  not  sufferii^ 
him  to  ^o  any  farther,  by  reason  of  liu 
indisposition.  His  Majesty  went  to  Bfi- 
worth  this  evening,  designing  to  be  on 
shipboard  at  Spithcad  to-morrow,  to 
which  place  the  Duke  of  Somerset  «ss 
commanded  by  her  Majesty  to  atteod 
him." 

King  Charles  sailed  for  Portugil  €■ 
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Che  fifth  of  January,  bat  contnuy  winds 
drare  him  back,  and  prevented  him  from 
raaehinr  Lisbon  before  the  twenty-se- 
vcttth  of  February.*  On  the  twentylfirst 
of  January,  Anne  made  his  visit  the  sub- 
jwt  of  an  express  speech  to  Parliament, 
and  the  next  day  she  addressed  the  fol- 
lowinff  letter  to  her  Admiral,  Sir  George 
Book:— 

*  8t  JuMs's,  Jamury  Sind,  17(HL 
**  Yonr  having  represented  that  the 
Saff  of  Spain  seemed  desirous  upon 
the  first  torn  of  the  wind  to  make  the 
beat  of  his  way  to  Lisbon,  with  such 
dean  ships  as  shall  bo  in  readiness  for 
that  service,  and  this  matter  requiring 
the  greatest  secrecy,  I  think  it  proper 
to  give  yon  orders  in  my  own  band, 
to  pay  the  same  obedience  to  the  King 
of  Dpatn,  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of 
liii  setting  sail,  and  as  to  the  number  of 
the  ships  which  shall  be  in  readiness  to 
attend  nim,  as  you  would  do  to  myself. 
'^  I  am  your  very  affectionate  friend, 
To  Sir  George  Kook.         Axne  K." 

'Early  in  her  reign,  Anne,  to,  if  possible, 
ineraase  the  importance  and  sacredncss  of 
her  royal  person,  as  the  anointed  Sove- 
nten  of  England,  and  heir  of  the  sainted 
Edmrd  the  Confessor,  revived  the  royal 
gift  of  healing  by  touching  for  the 
•*  Kinf  s  evil."  That  this  touching  for 
the  evil  might  be  performed  with  due 
ioleinnity,  a  service  was  inserted  in  the 
LSturgy,  to  be  used  on  the  occasion ;  and 
whenever  her  Majesty  "  touched,"  she 
WM  attended  by  her  mat  officers,  and 
her  chaplains  officiated.  In  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,  occur  such  entries  as 
the  following:  ''Yesterday  the  Queen 
WM  naeiously  pleased  to  touch  for  the 
King  a  evil,  some  particular  persons  in 
private."  Again,  December  the  nine- 
teenth :  "Yesterday,  about  twelve  at 
noon, her  Mi^esty  was  pleased  to  touch,  at 
BU  James's,  about  twenty  persons  afflict- 
ed with  the  Eing^s  evil.  The  healing 
aenriee  was  imposing ;  it  commenced  with 
t  eolleet,  ana  whilst  the  Queen  was 

*  ne  reader  may  eonsnlt  oar  historians  for 

an  seoonnt  of  the  struggles  for  the  crown  of 

BptfiLvhich  followed.  Tliilip  finally  remained 

^onhis  thrane*   and  Charles  III. of  Spain 

'  bseaaa  Charlaa  Til-  of  Oermauy. 


laying  her  hands  upon  the  sick,  who 
were  presented  to  her  one  by  one,  the 
officiating  chaplain  turned  towards  her 
Majesty,  and  said,  *  God  give  a  blessing 
to  this  work,  and  grant,  that  those  sick 
persons  on  whom  the  Queen  lays  her 
bands,  may  ri>cover,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord/  At  the  conclusion, 
the  chaplain,  standing  with  his  face  to- 
wards those  that  came  to  be  healed,  said, 

'*  *  The  Almighty  God,  who  is  a  most 
stronf^  tower  to  all  them  that  put  their 
trust  m  him,  to  whom  all  things  in  hea- 
ven, in  earth,  and  under  the  eartli,  do 
bow  and  obey,  be  now  and  evermore 
your  defence,  and  make  you  know  and 
teel  that  there  is  no  other  name  under 
heaven  given  to  man,  in  whom,  and 
through  whom,  you  may  receive  health 
and  salvation,  but  only  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. — Amen. 

"  *  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us  all  ever- 
more.— Amen.' " 

Her  Majesty's  birthday,  Febniary  the 
sixth,  in  1704  fell  on  Sunday,  and  was 
kept  on  the  Monday  following,  with  un- 
usual solemnity  and  magnificence.  On 
that  day,  she,  by  royal  message,  formally 
announced  to  the  Commons,  her  gift  of 
the  first  fruits  and  tenths,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  clergy ;  and  in  the  evening 
she  held  a  brilliant  Court,  when 
Dryden's  play,  **  All  for  Love,'*  was  per- 
formed at  St.  James's  by  **  the  actors, 
her  Majesty's  servants,  from  the  two 
great  theatres." 

Queen  Anne  permitted  the  sittings  of 
the  convocation,  or  spiritual  parliament, 
which  William  and  Mary  had  so  arbitra- 
rily interrupted.  The  majority  in  the  upper 
house  of  convocation  were  Whig,  or  Low 
Church,  and  recommended  moderation 
towards  the  Dissenters  ;  whilst  those  in 
the  lower  bouse  were  Tory,  or  High 
Church,  and  attached  the  highest  im- 
portance to  episcopacy.  Uetwecn  these 
parties,  the  Queen  aimed  to  maintain  a 
moderating  power;  but  the  violence  and 
virulence  of  their  strife  eave  her  gnsat 
trouble  and  anxiety,  and  increased  the 
excite'ment  occasioned  by  the  repeated 

(efforts  to  pass  the  bill  against  occasional 
conformity;    efforts    which    repeatedly 


m 
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succeeded  in  Um  Tloose  of  Commons,  bat 
•8  often  faiU'd  in  the  Lords.  The  Queen, 
although  ttifcctinfi^  indiffurence,  was  an- 
xious that  the  bill  for  pretcnting  occa- 
sional confuriiiity  should  become  law. 
I'rince  George  of  Denmark,  himself  an 
occsiBionul  cunformist  to  the  Church  of 
Kngland,  voted  for  it  in  the  first  attempt 
to  pass  it  through  the  Lords;  but 
that  he  afterwards  remained  neuter,  is 
proved  by  the  following  letter  from 
the  Queen  to  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough : — 

**  1  give  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  [the 
Duchess]  many  thanks  for  her  long 
letter,  and  am  truly  sensible  of  the  sin- 
cere kindness  you  expressed  in  it ;  and  in 
return,  to  ease  your  mind,  I  must  tell  you, 
that  Mr.  liromley  will  be  disappointed  if 
the  Prince  George  of  Denmark  does  not 
intimd  to  go  to  tiie  House,  when  the  bill 
of  [against]  occasional  conformity  is 
brought  in.  I  think  him  very  much  in 
the  right,  not  to  vote  for  it.  1  shall  not 
have  the  worse  opinion  of  anv  of  the 
lords  that  are  for  it;  for  though  I 
should  have  been  glad  if  it  had  not  been 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
because  1  would  not  liave  had  any  pre- 
tence for  quarrelling,  I  can't  help  think- 
ing, now  it  is  as  g(M>d  as  passed  there, 
it  will  be  better  for  the  service  to  have 
it  pass  the  House  of  Lords  too.  I  must 
aver  to  you,  that  I  never  cared  to  men- 
tion anything  on  this  subject  to  joii, 
because  1  knew  you  would  not  be  of  my 
mind  ;  but  since  you  have  given  me 
this  occasion,  I  can't  forbear  saying  that 
I  sec  nothing  like  persecution  in  this  bill. 
You  may  think  it  is  a  notion  Lord  Not- 
tingham has  put  into  my  head,  but  upon 
my  word,  it  is  my  own  thought  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Nothing  shall  ever  alter  your  poor  un- 
fortunate, faithful  Morley,  who  will  live 
and  die  with  all  truth  and  tenderness 
yours.** 

It  will  bo  observed,  that  in  this  letter 
her  Majesty  designates  herself  "  your 
poor  unfortunate,  faithful  Morley  ;"  and 
unfortunate  she  indeed  was,  in  having 
placed  herself  in  the  power  of  the  am- 
bitious, selfish,  intriguing  duchess.  Su- 
rah, that  she  might  the  more  efiTectuully 
doniiueer  over  her  mistress  and  sove- 
leign,  resolved  to  completely  surround 


her  with  her  own  party  and  cmtuRli 
The  Marlboroughs  hated  that  grat 
leader  of  the  Tories,  Anne*s  nnde,  tbt 
Earl  of  Rochester ;  and  to  procure  kii 
dismissal,  tho  duchcflB  heaped  on  hia  s 
series  of  insults,  and  tormented  the 
Queen  into  ordering  him  to  repnr  ti 
Ireland,  of  which  country  he  was  kxd- 
lieutenant.  This  plan  succeeded  to  i4- 
miration;  at  first  Bochester  bokUy 
refused  to  quit  the  i>olitical  theatre  sf 
London,  where  he  was  so  prominent  s 
figure;  and  the  order  being  peremptorilr 
repeated,  be  resigned  in  oisrust,  mm 
from  this  moment  became  the  leader  sf 
the  discontented  Tories,  and  the  yrii- 
cipal  mover  of  opposition. 

Notwithstanding  the  disgrace  of  8o- 
Chester,  a  similar  spirit  was  raaniftilid 
by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  secretaij  sf 
state;  the  Duke  of  iiuckingliam,  sid 
the  £arl  of  Jersey,  who^  supported  bf  a 
strong  phttliuix  in  the  House  of  Gm- 
mons,  strenuously  opposed  Maribonra|^'i 
foreign  policy,  and  Tebemently  Ht- 
nounced  a^inst  all  the  principal  olieei 
of  state  being  filled  by  the  Marllw* 
roughs,  their  relations,  and  nomintti. 
A  schism  was  thus  formed  in  the  admi- 
nistration—clashing interests  aod  dii- 
cordant  views  embarrassed  the  measam 
of  government,*  and  the  intrigniic 
duchess  **  availed  herself  of  the  posviu 
complaints  which  her  husband,  who  mt 
at  the  head  of  the  army  abroad,  inees* 
santly  made  against  tho  Tories,  and  ie> 
viveu  the  unpleasant  discussion  whick 
had  already  arisen  on  this  sulject  with 
the  Queen,  by  communicating  extracts  of 
his  letters,  accompanied  with  remarks  of 
the  most  acrimonious  kind.  One  letter 
in  particular,  in  which  he  had  announced 
his  wish  to  resigpi,was  made  the  sul^ject  of 
such  a  commentar)r,  and  accompanied 
with  the  hint  of  a  similar  resolution  bf 
Lord  Godolphin  and  hcrselt  The  effect 
which  these  appeals    produced  on  thi 

•  Tn  the  early  part  of  I70i.  theEail  ofVe^ 
tinnrham.  after  havhig  inefliBetually  pnmd 
the  Qtieen  to  discard  the  Dnkesof  QuBiiW* 
and  Devonshire,  resigned  the  seals.  TM 
Earl  of  Jersey  and  Sir  Edward  Seymoar  w«f 
diHmissed;  the'  Earl  of  Kent,  a  modanM 
Whiff,  was  appointed  chamherlaln;  Mr.  Hsr 
ley  speaker  of  the  Commons,  seerslaiy  ■ 
state  I  and  Henry  BU  Jehi^  seerstaiy  sf  «ib. 
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Qneen  appears  from  one  of  her  answers 
to  Uie  dnchefls. 

**  Wifuhor,  Saturday.— The  thoughU 
tint  both  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  and 
Mr.  Freeman  seem  to  hare  of  retiring, 
rife  me  no  small  uneasiness,  and  therc- 
wn  I  must  saj  something  on  that  sub- 
ject It  is  no  wonder  at  tdl  that  people 
m  your  posts  should  be  weary  of  the 
irorld,  who  are  so  continuall^r  troubled 
with  all  the  hurry  and  impertinences  of 
it;  but  pre  me  leare  to  say,  that  you 
•hould  consider  a  little  your  fidthful 
friends  and  poor  oonntry,  which  must  be 
milled  if  erer  yon  put  your  melancholy 
tlMmgfats  in  execution.  As  for  your 
poor  unfortunate,  fhithful  Morley,  she 
could  not  bear  it ;  for  if  ever  you  should 
fiinake  me,  I  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  world,  but  make  another 
abdication ;  for  what  is  a  crown  when 
tiw  support  of  it  is  gone  ?  I  never  will 
fcnake  your  dear  self,  Mr.  Freeman, 
■or  Mr.  Montgomery  [Qodolphin],  but 
ahrmjs  be  your  constant  and  faithful 
friend;  and  we  four  must  never  part 
till  DmUi  mows  us  down  with  his  im- 
putialhand." 

This  letter  induced  the  duchess  to 
Mieva  that  but  little  further  exertion 
waa  required  to  ntin  a  complete  victory 
over  the  poUtical  prej  ndices  of  her  royal 
Mistress.  She,  therefore,  unceasingly 
tormented  her  Majesty  with  euloeies  of 
the  Whigs  and  censures  of  the  Tories 
(the  latter  of  whom  she  involved  in  one 
eoBmon  accusation  of  Jacobitism),  till 
the  signal  victory  of  Blenheim  turned 
the  balance  completely  in  her  favour, 
and  reduced  Anne  to  the  pitiable  posi- 
tion of  a  crowned  slave. 

The  moment  the  victory  of  Blenheim 
vas  won,  Marlborough  wrote  to  his 
duchess  the  subjoined  note,  and  die- 
patahed  his  aide-de-camp,  Colonel  Parke, 
with  it  by  express : — 

*^Atigiiii  13, 1704.— I  have  not  time 
to  say  more,  but  to  beg  you  will  give 
my  duty  to  the  Queen,  and  let  her  Imow 
her  army  has  had  a  elorious  victory. 
M.  Tallard  and  two  other  generals  are 
In  my  coach,  and  I  am  following  the 
nst.  The  bearer,  my  aide-de-camp, 
Colonel  Parke,  will  give  her  an  account 
9i  what  has  passed.    I  shall  do  it  in  a 


day  or  two  by  another  more  at  large.— 
Marlbououoh." 

The  duchess,  on  receiving  the  note, 
forwarded  it  to  the  Queen,  who,  in  reply, 
wrote:— 

**  Windsor,  August  21. — Since  I  sent 
my  letter  away  by  the  messenger,  I  have 
had  the  happiness  of  receiving  my  dear 
Mrs.  Freeman's,  by  Colonel  Parke,  with 
the  rood  news  of  this  glorious  victory, 
which,  next  to  God  Almighty,  is  wholly 
owing  to  dear  Mr.  Freeman,  on  whose 
safety  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my 
soul.  May  the  same  Providence  that 
has  hitherto  preserved,  still  watch  ovit 
and  send  him  well  home  to  you.  We 
can  never  thank  God  Almighty  enoueh 
for  these  great  blessings,  but  must  make 
it  our  endeavour  to  deserve  them ;  and  I 
hope  he  will  continue  his  goodness  to  us,  in 
delivering  us  from  the  attempts  of  all  our 
other  enemies.  I  have  nothing  to  add 
at  present,  but  my  being  sincerely,"  &c. 

The  first  news  of  the  glorious  victory 
of  Blenheim  produced  an  indescribable 
burst  of  exultation  throughout  the  whole 
width  and  breadth  of  the  British  empire. 
The  Queen,  accompanied  by  her  hus- 
band. Prince  George,  went  in  procession 
to  the  unfinished  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's, 
to  offer  up  a  solenm  thanksgiving  for 
the  success  of  her  arms ;  and  every  class 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  seemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  expressions  of  ho- 
mage to  Almighty  God,  and  gratitude 
to  the  commander  who  had  been  the 
instrument  of  the  divine  favour." 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  this  year 
that  Anne,  exas^rated  on  ascertaining 
that  Lord  Nottingham  and  his  Tory 
friends  had  invited  the  Electress  Sophia 
to  visit  England,  with  her  grandson, 
threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  Marl- 
borough party,  who  ne^tived  the  invi- 
tation. In  the  following  note  to  the 
duchess  she  announced  her  intentions : 
**  I  believe  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  and  I 
shall  not  disagree,  as  we  have  formerly 
done,  for  I  am  sensible  of  the  service 
those  people  [the  Whi^^  have  done  me 
that  you  have  a  good  opmion  of^  and  will 
countenance  them,  and  am  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  malice  and  insolence  of 
those  [the  Tories]  that  you  have  been 
always  speaking  against" 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Umw  twrdi  Xarlhontifh  forkit  milOirrif  irrnca— JTh^AHi  M«  yffW  mtOmf 
tirian,  Itaie  yiirlw—Jftr  iperek  it  parlimmtHi — Tki  Wkig  juutm  uwftw^ 
elUring  th€  Litiirjg—Thts  rnJeimur  la  amme  ikt  A'qNMo/  of  Oi  ioitfm  it- 
ptrlatniHf  la  tkteraicH—Aiuii  iMteeafulIf  TtMait  their  ^rU—Oam  in  Mumvmi 
Jot  Kalkanvt  ef  Sragtiita—Setunii  tknka  al  SI.  AkT*  for  tin  nrtenr  * 
Jlmnitin — JVDJwitu  SKtuhrland  it  tli4  tcrtlarykip  of  atatt — Irukt^Mit  if 
MarUxtnagK t  relatMU  mndpartjf  info  tifiei — Maritomigh  momrdttfar  Ut  ■» 
uatt—l'uiim  of  Sn^limd  mad  Smtland—Oaittintud  mmfmmt  af  tit  Bmlm 
8arak— Riling  injl'»>ue  af  Mr,.  Abigail  HUl—lHtrigM,  If  HarUf  CmhiHm 
tiliettH  Ahhi  and  tit  diiehtB.  retpediiig  tit  iif/bmict  and  marriafa  of  Mr*.  Si 
to  Mr.  Mniam^Aniu  opau  tht/nlpariiamaUofOTtatBriUm—Qrmfliii^ 
Siitim  &'aniA  tie  Imd  on  irAtiA  MmrUoroi^i  WmM  (AniA— AfiHeil  jftmfto 
Triumpia  of  tie  jnifi—roiH  efortt  af  tit  DiKitn  of  MarHorot^k  to  ^  Hi 
iitmiuat  ofMrt.  Maiam—AtUmpted  mmahmi  qfSeoUoHd  bg  tkt  TitUmir. 


th«  fourteenth  of 
December,    Marlbo. 

shol  K- 

laid  and  other  nri- 
Bonenofdit^i 
•  landed  in  Euglnnd, 
'  brining  with  liiin 
Iho  ttandanli  and  other  trophies  of  fait 
TictnrT.  The  uine  morning:,  tlie  Queen 
cordialljr  vclcnmed  him  at  St.  James't, 
and  the  next  day  he  look  hia  seat  in  the 
Home  of  Peen,  and  «u  honoured  with 
the  con^atulatory  eulogiumi  of  the 
Lords  and  tho  Commona;  in  fact,  on 
him  waa  latished  e»erj  honour  and  re- 
ward that  could  be  conferred  on  a  lub- 

On  the  third  of  Jnnnarr,  1705,  the 
tropliii-s  of  the  rictorie*  of  lilenheira 
were  remorecl  in  grand  procesatoa  from 
tho  Tower,  where  thef  were  Gret  depO' 
lited,  to  Weitminiter  llall,  amidst  tbe 
thundcn  of  aitillerj,  and  tlie  ahouta  of 
an  ciultinff  mvltituds — tho  nnmcfl  of 
Anne  and  Maitborough  being  mingled 
with  tbe  deafening  acolamations  which 
burst  from  all  ranks  and  orders.  Anne 
was  now  granted  permission  to  heap 
those  riches  on  the  Bucecsiful  commaU' 
der  which  a  few  montha  before  had  been 
withheld  by  tho  parliamenL  The  Com- 
mona, urged  by  the  nationitl  Toiec,  re- 
ruled  her  to  conaider  of  proper  means 
(lerpctuatingthe  meinorf  orthegreat 
Nm«e>  performed  by  the  Duka  of  Mori- 
bonnigh.    Tbe  Queen,  in  BDiwer,  signi- 


the 


that   i 


grant  to  the  Dnke  and  Mi 
heira  tha  hononr  and  manor  of  Vorf- 
Btock,  with  the  hundred  of  WaotM. 
and  requeated  supplies  for  elaaiiMg  rf 
tho  incumbraneea  on  that  domun.  i» 
eordinglr  a  bill  for  the  pnipon  pMei 
both  Housea,  and  receired  th«  njd 
sanction  on  the  fourteenth  of  Htm. 
Not  aatisGed,  howeier,  (hat  the  BitiN 
alone  ahould  testify  its  gratitude,  Ant 
accompanied  the  grant  with  an  order  I* 
tlie  Koard  of  Works,  to  erect  in  Wool- 
stock  Park,  and  at  the  rojul  eipmi^  t 
palace  in  mcmoi^  of  the  TictoiT;  aM 
forthwith  the  ancient  taweis  and  bowoi 
of  Woodstock  were  deheed  and  d^ 
Elro^ed,  and  in  their  stead  the  Doltk 
architect,  Vanbrugh,  reared  that  hl|^ 
unaiglitlj  building  known  a"  """  " — ^ 
ofMenhe*  i-     ■    ■      - 


I,  or  Blenheim  House,    Ih 


Ducbci 


t  the  SI         

I  of  Marlbonrngh  with  an  nui- 
miniature  of  the  dake,  aumnttd  ii 
gold,  set  with  diamonds  ond  jiiwiiiM 
stones,  and  volned  at  £8000. 

In  the  apring  of  170S,  the  QiMii 
accompanied  by  her  husband,  the  PrinM 
of  Denmark,  made  a  pro^re**  to  Hew> 
market,  and  afterwards  dined  bj  intila- 
tion  with  the  University  of  CsmW*" 
when  she  conferred  the ' 
hood  on  Dr.  Ulis,  the 
on  Jamea  Montague,  oomuel 
universit)';  and  on  tho  celebrated  ■» 
tbematical  professor.  Dr.  Isuio  Newtafc 

Although  general  political  hiatoijii 
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foreign  to  our  pnrpoae,  it  is  impossible 
to  illustrate  the  personal  life  of  Queen 
Anne,  without  occasional  allusions  to 
the  Jacobite  Tories,  the  Hanoverian 
Tories,  the  extreme  and  the  moderate 
Whin,  and  other  of  the  parties,  whose 
napnncipled  intrigpies  and  cabals  form  a 
prominent  feature  in  English  history  at 
the  period  of  which  we  are  writing. 
Urged,  nay  almost  forced,  by  the  in- 
treaties  ana  threats  of  the  Marlboroughs 
nd  their  friends,  Anne,  on  the  eleventh 
of  October,  transferred  the  great  seal 
from  Sir  Nathan  Wright  to  that  un- 
principled partisan,  Sir  William  Cow- 
per,  and  also  consented  to  form  her 
agents  of  government  solely  from  the 
tanks  of  the  Whigs  and  their  friends,  the 
dissenters.  When  her  Mujesty  opened 
her  new  parliament,  in  October,  sue,  in 
a  speech  from  the  throne,  after  mention- 
inr  the  war,  and  the  projected  union 
with  Scotland,  remarked — 

**  There  is  anotlier  union  I  think 
nyself  obliged  to  recommend  to  you,  in 
the  most  earnest  and  aifectionate  manner ; 
I  mean  an  union  of  minds  and  affections 
■monest  ourselves:  it  is  that  which 
woul^  above  all  things,  disappoint  and 
defeat  the  hopes  and  designs  of  our 
onemies. 

'*  I  cannot  but  with  grief  observe, 
there  are  some  amongst  us  who  cndca- 
Tour  to  foment  animosities ;  but,  I  per- 
suade myself,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
▼ery  few,  when  ;fou  appear  to  assist  me 
in  aiscountenancing  and  defeating  such 
practices. 

**  I  mention  this  with  a  little  more 
warmth,  because  there  have  not  been 
wanting  some  so  very  malicious,  as  even 
in  print  to  suggest  the  (Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  by  law  established,  to  be  in 
danger  at  this  time. 

"  I  am  willing  to  hope,  not  one  of 
iny  subjects  can  really  entertain  a  doubt 
of*^  my  affection  to  the  Church,  or  so 
mnch  as  to  suspect  that  it  will  not  be 
my  chief  care  to  support  it,  and  leave  it 
■ecnra  after  me ;  and  therefore  we  may 
be  certain,  that  they  who  go  about  to 
insinuate  things  of  this  nature,  must  be 
mine  and  the  kingdom's  enemies ;  and 
can  only  mean  to  cover  designs  which 
thej  dara  not  publicly  own,  by  endea- 


vouring to  distract  us  with  unreasonable 
and  groundless  distrusts  and  jealousies. 

"  I  must  be  so  plain  as  to  tell  you, 
the  best  proofs  we  can  all  give  at  pre- 
sent, of  our  zeal  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Church,  will  be  to  join  heartily  in 
prosecuting  the  war  agjiinst  an  enemy, 
who  is  certainly  engaged  to  extirpate 
our  religion,  as  well  as  to  reduce  this 


kingdom  to  slavery. 
Thi 


his  speech  was  the  composition  of 
the  deistic-mindcd  Iiord-Keeper  Cow- 
per,  and  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
Queen's  sentiments.  Anne,  in  common 
with  her  subjects,  the  commonalty  of 
England,  truly  believed,  and  with  g^od 
reason,  that  ^  this  period  the  Church 
of  England  really  was  in  danger.  The 
Whig  junta,  Jjords  Somers,  Wharton, 
Halifax,  Orford,  and  Sunderland,  all 
low  churchmen-— some,  by  their  own  pro- 
fessions, not  even  Christians — actuallj 
contemplated  altering  the  English  Li- 
turgy to  suit  their  views.  For  this 
purpose,  the  Jjord- Keeper,  Cowper,  held 
several  conferences  with  Archbishop 
Tennison,  and  that  professed  enemy  of 
the  Church,  the  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough. Fortunately,  the  measure  drop- 
ped through  a  failure,  which  may  pro- 
bably be  attributed  to  the  known  senti- 
ments of  the  people  at  large,  and  to 
the  opposition  of  Anne,  who,  whatever 
her  failings,  was,  from  the  period  of  her 
accession,  a  true  friend  to  the  Church  of 
England.  In  refutation  of  the  assertion 
of  some  writers,  that  neither  the  Whi^ 
junta,  nor  Tennison,  ever  contemplated 
altering  the  English  Liturgy,  we  may 
observe  that  Anne  wrote  to  the  Arch- 
bishop a  letter,  desiring  him  to  let  her 
see  the  alterations  proposed  to  be  made 
in  the  Common  Prayer,  previous  to  his 
laying  them  before  the  Priv^  Council, 
and  that  this  letter  still  exists  in  the 
Lambeth  Palace  Library. 

At  this  period,  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough and  the  state  ministers  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  wrest  out  of  t)ie 
hands  of  her  Majesty  the  important 
privilege  of  disposinap  of  such  of  the 
Chureh  dignities  and  benefices  as  ap- 
pertained to  the  crown.  Anne  firmly 
resisted  their  importunities ;  and,  in 
retaliation,  they  propagated  a  report, 
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^  tliAt  tho  Qaeen,  in  bestowing  the 
enjwn-patronage  of  the  Church,  wu 
■o1<:W  influent  by  the  importunities 
of  the  women  and  the  hangers-on  at 
court.*'  Id  refutation  of  this  scandalous 
and  false  charge,  Anne  wrote  to  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  that,  although 
the  crown-patronage  of  the  Church  was 
a  prerogative  which  she,  and  she  also 
hoped  her  successors,  would  ever  main- 
tain, she  never  had  been,  nor  ever  would 
be,  improperly  influenced  by  any  one  in 
the  disposal  of  Church  livings.  She 
consulted  those  in  office  whose  counsel 
ought  to  be  taken,  and  then  acted  as  she 
thought  best ;  and  if  she  did  not  always 
select  the  fittest  person,  the  error  re- 
sulted, not  from  favouritism,  but  from 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  being 
misrepresented  to  her,  or  from  some  other 
similar  c  ause  over  which  .she  had  no 
control. 

**  This  letter,*'  remarks  the  Duchess, 
^'  was  in  answer  to  one  I  had  writ  to 
tell  her  not  to  bo  so  long  before  she  dis- 
posed of  tho  livings  to  the  clergy,  add- 
ing, how  Bafely  she  might  put  power 
into  the  hands  of  such  a  man  as  my 
Lord  Cowper." 

In  February,  1706,  the  court  went 
into  mourning  for  the  Queen-dowager, 
Katharine  of  Braganza,  consort  of 
Charles  II.,  who  had  expired  in  the  sub- 
sequent December,  at  Lisbon.  This  event 
was  followed  by  the  news  of  the  victory 
of  families,  won  by  Marlborough  on 
the  twenty- third  of  May,  1706;  news 
which  at  once  dispelled  from  the  court 
every  semblance  of  sable  or  gloom,  and 
excited  in  England  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm. Queen  Anne  wrote  to  her  suc- 
cessful general,  **  I  want  words  to  ex- 
press my  true  sense  of  the  great  service 
YOU  have  done  to  your  country,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  a  means  to  confirm  all 
good  and  honest  men  in  their  principles, 
and  frighten  others  from  being  trouble- 
some." 

Addresses  poured  in  from  all  quarters, 
and  on  tho  twenty-ninth  of  June, 
Queen  Anno  repaired,  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, to  a  public  thanksgiving  in 
the  cathedral  of  St  Paul's.  But  amidst 
all  this  rcnoicing,  the  Queen  was  sad  at 
heart.   The  Marlborougha  still  hwrwrn^ 


her  to  accept  tbe  senriees  of  others,  thai 
relations  or  friends.  At  length,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  after  many  shia»> 
ful  threats  and  upbraidings  from  tlte 
arroeant  Duchess,  Sarah,  her  Majestj,  to 
avoid  further  torments,  promoted  llsd- 
borough's  son-in-law,  the  £aii  of  Sn- 
derland,  to  the  Secretaryship  of  Stsls; 
a  step  immediateljr  followed  by  the  mh 
tion  of  several  Whig  peers ;  by  Sir  Jsaei 
Montague,  brother  of  Lord  HalifOf 
being  appointed  Solicitor-Genersl;  bj 
the  Lords  Stamford  and  Herbert  i 
Cherbury,  with  Mr.  Polteney,  being  eoA* 
stituted  Commissioners  of  Trade ;  hj  Dm 
chief  of  the  Tories  beinr  removed  bm 
the  Privy  Council,  and  Dy  the  adraiaii- 
tration  being  formed  so  completely  of 
Whigs,  that  only  two  Tories  of  note^ 
Harley  and  St.  John,  were  permitted  to 
remain  in  office. 

At  this  crisis  the  Queen  suffered  ii> 
tense  agony  of  mind;  the  Whig jmtii 
with  the  highly  yictorious  Dnke,  and  the 
arrogant,  tyrannic  Duchess  of  Ifjod- 
borou^h  at  their  head,  firmly  gra^ 
the  reins  of  government,  exercised  ofcr 
her  an  impenous  dictatorship,  and  forced 
her  to  acquiesce  in  all  their  measnni. 
'^  I  am  a  crowned  slave,"  she  one  dsy 
remarked,  "and  only  supported  in  mf 
adversity  by  the  hope  that  I  may 
shortly  oe  enabled  to  free  myself  frni 
the  galling  thraldom." 

On  Marlborough's  return.  tiSba  the 
battle  of  Bamilies,  the  paniamenti  m 
compliance  with  the  royal  will|  v^ 
warded  his  services,  by  enacting,  tfaii 
his  titles  and  honours  should  be  cob* 
tinned  in  his  posterity,  and  by  settHaff 
£5,000  per  annum  on  him  and  hu 
heirs,  for  the  more  honourable  support 
of  their  dignities. 

"  Among  the  papers  of  the  DneheH," 
remarks  Coxe,  **  we  find  her  thanks  to 
the  Queen,  written  in  a  cold  and  fomal 
style,  which  shows,  that  eiUier  the  ini- 
tation  of  their  recent  dispute  was  not 
calmed  by  this  act  of  munificence,  or  thst 
the  Duchess  did  not  deem  herself  si 
much  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  the 
Sovereign,  as  to  the  intercession  of  htf 
husband. 

<<  <  Whether  I  have  or  have  not  thi 


koaoBi  to  tee  yoot  itajmtj,  I  find  miut 
•IwijibeioDiethinr  which  oblige  me  to 
letum  jou  mv  httnibU  thMnkg.  Tbe  coa- 
Mm  IhBie  in  tlie  tettlemBnt  made  to 
Laid  If  arlburough'*  funiLlf  b;  the  act 
of  puIUment,  makea  a  neceulcj  of  mv 
ginnji  fou  tlie  trouhle  of  them  upon  thii 
•nanra ;  and  tbough  it  ia  not  natural 
Id  me  to  nuke  ;au  so  muny  fine  tpeectiea 
■nd  compIiaeDta  as  aonie  othera  can  do, 
jet  nobod;  hai  a  heart  fuller  or  the  ain- 
Mteat  wiahei  for  jour  constant  happi- 
BMi  and  proaperity  than  your  poor  fur- 
aken  Freaman. 

[Indoned  by  the  Ducheia.] 
■■  •  Thia  letter  to  the  Queen  ahon  that 
I  did  not  omit  taking  any  reaionable 
w«iinliiii  to  pleaao  her,  even  when  I  saw 
iha  waa  changed  to  me ;  for  it  ia  certain 
ttat  ahe  never  took  nnj  care  of  me  in 
tba  Mtttement ;  and  if  I  am  ever  (he 
Wtir  for  it,  it  ia  not  owing  to  her  friend- 
■Up.  Bnt  ohateter  the  world  said  of 
■y  behwionr  (o  her,  I  never  Gulcd  in 
pefforming  all  maimer  of  deccnciei  and 
MthM  fcrrieea  to  her,  while  it  wm  poa- 
Ala  forme  to  do  it.-  " 

Although  the  erowni  of  England  and 
Baotland  were  united  hy  the  acceasion 
•f  Jute*  VI.  of  Scotland,  as  James  I. 
of  Eo^and,  in  March.  1603;  ercry 
ifbit  to  nniU  the  I^iislataies.  of  the  two 
•avntriea  had  ainiBilly  failed,  till  the 
nign  of  Anne ;  when,  after  cunaidcrable 
appontion,  tha  important  measure  vos 
puaed,andon  thefint  of  May,  1707,  the 
muon  of  England  and  Beotland  became 
•  Uw.  When  aignio^  the  ratiQcation. 
JUne  renwrlcod,  "  this  ia  the  glory  of 
Vj  rdgn."  She  then  diasolved  the 
Commooa,  and  aammonal  the  fint  united 
It  of  Great  Britain  to  meet  in 
«  nhaaqnent  October,  tmd  caused  the 
_JI0B  to  be  ealdmtad,  by  ordering 
tha  ditt  of  Hay  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of 
paUio  festiTity  and  thankwiring. 

It  waa  at  this  period  thut  a  pricate 
■■hal  waa  forming  in  the  royal  nuusc- 
held,wbioh  widened  the  breach  between 
Aue  and  the  Bachew  Surah.  The 
ptrtioulan  of  thia  quarrel  no  give  in 
the  worda  of  Archdeacon  Coxe,  who,  be 
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it  understood,  ia  the  encomiaat  aa  well  M 
hiatorian  of  the  Murllwrougha. 

X  From  tbe  account  of  the  domcatie 
1  the  precwling  yeur,  it 


ling  yeur, 
that  the  gruet  uredit  which  tl: 
DiiubcBB  of  Marlborough  had  at  Hrat  at- 
tained with  tbe  Uucen,  hod  cunliniied  to 
decline.  The  eiterniil  apimarances  of 
frieodabip  and  confidence  were  elill  pre- 
aerved ;  becauae  tlie  Queen  was  a  pir- 
ft^ct  miatreu  of  disaimulalion,  and  be- 
cauae the  spirit  of  the  Duchess  was  too 
lofty,  even  to  suspect  that  the  empire 
which  slie  possessed  over  ber  royal  mis- 
tress could  be  undermined.  In  this  alio 
resembled  most  fa.T0uriIe9,  nlio  ceglcct 
to  maintain  their  power  by  the  means 
employed  to  acquire  it,  and  overlook  ap- 
pearances, which  seem  trifling  only  to 
themselves.  Nothinc,  in  fact,  could 
perhaps  have  shaken  her  interest,  but  an 
inferior  agent,  in  whom  she  placed  the 
most  implicit  confidence,  and  on  whoso 
situation  and  abilities  she  looked  down 
with  indifference,  if  not  contempt. 

"Averse  to  tbe  reatruiut  of  constant 
attendance,  the  Ducliess  had  endva. 
voured  to  lighten  tbe  fatigues  of  her 
envied  situation,  by  placing  about  the 
person  of  her  royal  mistress,  a"  ' 


iiir  gnndFiitliar, 
twenty  chiLdren, 
lie  fuollr.wbieh 


vary  ireLl  for  Dsnv  Taara,  te  i  havA  bcBH  told, 
until,  liimliiK  projector,  he  brmiifht  niln  upon 
blmKeirsndfnmirv.    Itlit » tlHanalDng^ia- 


w  Biioh  relsOou,'  ind  Imnadlualy 
Lit  ot  mv  purse  tan  gulnw  nirtlietl 
lef.  Anenrsrdi  1  sanl  Hn.  llill 
r,  sod  HV  het.    She  told  nie  tliat 
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liail  retcned  from  pennrr,  and  whose 
fiimilj  ehe  had  maintaiiU'd  and  patron- 
ised. (.'onsidiTin<^  this  depc-ndunt  as  too 
lowly  in  situation,  and  too  coufincd  in 
abilitiL-s  *  to  create  jealousr,  she  little 
imagined  that  a  p<;rson  [whom  she  had 
snatched  from  the  javs  of  poverty,]  and 
who  was  bound  to  her  by  the  ties  both 
of  gratitade  and  affinitTf  would  attempt 
to  form  an  interest  against  her  benefac- 
tress. For  a  time,  her  cousin  answered 
all  her  expectations,  and  seemed  a  faith- 
ful and  Tigilant  oliscrrer  of  the  transac- 
tions at  Court,  and  the  feelings  and  con- 
duct of  the  Queen.  The  Duchess, 
therefore,  relaxed  still  more  in  her  at- 
tendance; and,  proud  of  her  husband's 
splendid  services,  she  eradually  became 
more  presumptuous  anddomineering. 

"  Mrs.  Uni  had  not,  however,  long 
filled  her  confidential  office,  before  she 
likewise  aspired  to  a  higher  degree  of 
consideration ;  and  the  state  of  the  ca- 
biMt  and  parties  offered  a  temptation 
which  overcame  her  sense  of  gratitude. 
The  violent  bickerings  which  conti- 
nually ara'te  between  the  Queen  and  the 
Duchess  did  not  escape  the  vigilant  eye 
of  a  daily  attendant.  By  the  confidential 
complaints  which  frequently  burst  from 
the  Queen,  Mrs.  Ilill  found  herself 
growing  into  consequence ;  and  her 
risinj?  infiucnce  was  perceived  by  the 
candiilr.tes  for  court  favour,  almost  be- 
fore it  was  known  to  herself. 

**  Besides  that  suppleness  of  temper 
natural  to  dependants  rising  into  favour, 
wliich  fornie<l  so  advantageous  a  con- 
trast with  the  overbearing  and  provoking 
conduct  of  her  patroness,  the  politicfd 

her  husband  was  the  same  relation  to  Mr. 
Harley  as  she  was  to  me,  but  that  he  had 
never  done  anfthing  for  her.  I  think  Mrs. 
Masham's  father  and  mother  did  not  live  long 
aft«r  this.  They  left  four  children,  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  The  elder  daughter  (  af- 
terwards Mrs.  Masham)  was  a  grown  woman. 
I  took  her  to  St.  Alban's,  where  she  lived 
with  me  and  mv  children,  and  I  treated  her 
with  as  great  kindness  as  if  she  had  been  my 
sister.  When  an  opportunity  presented  itsel  f, 
I  proeored  for  her,  her  first  appointment,  as 
bed-chamber  woman  to  the  Princess  Anne." 

•  Mrs.  Hill  was  a  jmore  clever,  and  a  far 
Dattar  woman.  In  heart  and  mind,  than  the 
I>aebeii,  she,  however,  being  ordinary  in  per- 
■OB  and  delicate  in  constitution.  I 


principles  of  Mn.  Hill  were  in  wnim 
with  those  of  the  Queen.  She  wh 
deeply  imbued  with  the  ma^imf  of  thi 
high  charch  partj,  and  was  rliiwiil 
among  those  who  were  ayeise  to  tbs 
house  of  Hanover,  if  not  to  the  psrtiiiif 
of  the  Stuarts.  Such  a  con^niality  sf 
character  and  sentiment,  joined  to  the 
most  flattering  humility  of  demesBoo; 
and  a  watchfu  obsenrance  of  her  royd 
mistress's  wishes,  made  a  rapid  progroi 
in  the  affections  of  Anne,  whose  cki- 
racter  was  turned  to  the  familiar  aid 
romantie  friendship  which  her  state 
forbade,  and  who  at  this  period  peet- 
liarhr  felt  the  want  of  an  adfiser  aid 
confidant. 

*'  The  bed<^hamber  woman  foimd  a 
skilful  counsellor  and  abettor  in  8eo»> 
tary  Uarley,  to  whom  she  was  relstel 
in  the  same  decree  by  her  father  as  to  the 
Duchess  by  her  mother ;  and  by  whoa 
she  and  her  family  had  been  likewin 
assisted.  Their  relationship  produced  in- 
timacy ;  and  in  the  secret  intrigues  whi^ 
Harley  was  equally  meditating  agaisst 
his  patrons,  he  naturallj  courted  Se  aid 
of  so  useful  an  auxiliaiy.  Mrs.  HQl, 
therefore,  was  easily  estranged  from  her 
benefactress,  and  became  the  channel  of 
a  constant  communication  between  Um 
Queen  and  the  Secretary,  more  daogor- 
ous,  as  it  was  less  suspected. 

*^  Harley  was,  perhaps,  of  all  men,  the 
best  calculated  to  win  his  way  throu^ 
the  crooked  paths  of  political  intrigue. 
He  had  hitherto  fieured  as  a  Whig  or 
Tory,  as  it  suited  his  interests,  and 
under  the  guise  of  moderation,  had 
gradually  acquired  a  considerable  body 
of  adherents,  to  whom  his  parliamentary 
talents  gave  strength  and  consistency. 

**  Knowing  the  Tory  partialities  of  hii 
royal  mistress,  her  growing  aTersion  to 
the  Duchess,  and  her  anxiety  for  peace, 
to  free  herself  from  the  power  of  the 
Whigs,  Harley  skilfully  formed  his  at- 
tacks against  the  chieft  of  the  ministry. 
By  the   intercourse    with  the   QueeHf 

t  The  degree  of  the  relationship  betwsit 
Mrs.  Hill  and  Mrs.  Harley  is  involved  Is 
mystery :  this  statement  by  Coze  diflbis  ftoa 
that  of  Lady  Marlboroogh  in  the  jpeoMUlf 
note. 
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lliich  be  onjujed,  in  Tirtue  of  his  office, 
■nd  >tiU  more  through  the  channel  of 
Ifn.  Hill,  he  found  means  to  inflame 
her  indignation  against  the  Duchess,  to 
irork  on  that  high  sense  of  prerogative, 
which  she  had  imbibed  from  her  father, 
and  to  represent  the  Treasurer  and  Genend 
■•  fiivouring  the  efforts  of  the  Whigs 
fbr  engrossing  all  the  offices  of  State, 
■nd  redncine  her  to  a  degree  of  depend- 
eaee  unworthy  of  a  SoTereij^.*  These 
iatinuations  were  too  much  m  unison  with 
ber  feelings  to  fSul  of  the  desired  effect ; 
■nd  the  secret  cabals  of  Harley  in  the 
preceding  year,  had  encouragea  her  to 
resist  the  attempts  of  that  party  for  the 
appointment  of  Sunderland.  At  the 
tame  time,  the  artful  Secretary  fomented 
the  discontent  of  the  Whin  against 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  by  insinu- 
ating that  the  two  ministers  were  luke- 
warm in  their  cause,  and  the  only  ob- 
itaelet  to  their  admission  into  power. 

**The  confidential  friends  of  the 
Dndiess,  among  whom  was  3fr.  Mayn- 
waring,  had  made  repeated  representa- 
tions on  the  rising  influence  and  secret 
▼iewB  of  Mrs.  Hill.  But  for  a  consider- 
able time,  they  remonstrated  without 
eilect ;  for  the  Duchess  was  rejoiced  at 
the  relief  which  she  had  gained  from 
restraint,  and  could  not  be  convinced  of 
the  danger  arising  from  the  machinations 
of  her  own  dependant.  At  length,  the 
ecmdnet  of  the  Queen,  combing  with 
the  erident  fitvour  of  Ilarley  and  Mrs. 
Hill,  dissipated  the  cloud  which  had 
hitherto  obscured  her  judgment,  and  she 
oommnnicated  her  apprehensions  to  Go- 
dolphin  and  the  Dule. 

^^  It  is,  indeed,  singular,  that  the  in- 
trigue had  escaped  the  matured  sagacity 
of  Godolphin,  until  it  was  become  noto- 

*  These  ftets  are  uraallf  considered  as  de- 
pending on  the  authoritf  of  the  Duchess 
alone,  and,  therefore,  have  been  often  ques- 
tioned ;  bat  ve  find  them  also  stated  in  a 
letter  firom  Mr.  Vernon  to  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, dated  the  tenth  of  February,  1708,  and 
even  avowed  and  Justified  by  the  Tory  advo- 
cates of  Uarlej.  Uia  insinuations  and  charges 
agaiiiKt  the  Marlborongh  family,  and  the 
MMsure  which  he  adopted  to  promote  n  ne- 

ratl<Hi  for  peace,  are  stated  no  less  strongly 
the  author  of  **  The  othei    Side  of  the 
Qoestion,"  than  by  the  Duchess  herself,  p.  824. 


rious ;  and  that  Marlborough,  to  whom 
the  secrets  of  all  the  courts  in  Europe 
were  known,  should  have  been  ignorant 
of  a  cabal  in  his  own,  in  which  he  was 
so  deeply  interested.  It  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  that  after  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  influence  of  the  rising 
favourite,  he  should  think  so  lightly  of 
its  consequences,  as  to  suppose  that  it 
might  be  checked  by  a  mere  remon- 
strance. In  reply  to  the  first  communi- 
cation from  the  Duchess,  be  says,  *I 
should  think  you  might  speak  to  her 
with  some  caution,  which  might  do  good ; 
for  she  certainly  is  grateful,  and  will 
mind  what  you  say.'* 

"  In  conformity  with  this  advice,  the 
Duchess  not  only  remonstrated  with 
Mrs.  Hill,  but  assailed  the  Queen  with 
reproaches,  and  accused  her  of  suffering 
her  political  antipathies  to  be  inflamed 
by  the  insinuations  of  a  dependant,  who 
conversed  only  with  Jacobites  and  dis- 
affected Tories.  To  these  accusations, 
which  were  urged  both  in  conversation 
and  writing,  the  Queen  replied  in  a  style 
of  affected  humility,  and  real  sarcasm, 
denying  with  the  utmost  solemnity  the 
charge  advanced  against  Mrs.  Hill. 

''[Friday,  Five  o* clock,  July  18.— 
I  give  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  many 
thanks  for  her  letter,  which  I  received 
this  morning,  as  I  must  always  do,  for 
every  thing  that  comes  from  her,  not 
doubting  but  what  you  say  is  sincerely 
meant  in  kindness  to  me.  But  1  have  so 
often  been  unfortunate  in  what  I  have 
said  to  you,  that  I  think  the  less  I  say 
to  your  last  letter  the  better ;  therefore, 
I  shall  only,  in  the  first  place,  beg  your 
pardon  once  more,  for  what  I  said  the 
other  day,  which  1  find  you  take  ill,  and 
say  something  in  answer  to  your  expla- 
nation of  the  suspicions  you  seemea  to 
have,  concerning  your  cousin  II  iU,  who 
is  very  far  from  being  an  occasion  of 
feeding  Mrs.  Morley  in  her  passion,  as 
you  are  pleased  to  call  it;  she  never 
meddling  with  any  thing. 

** '  I  believe  others  that  have  been  in 

her  station  in  former  times  have  been 

tattling  and  very  impertinent,  but  she  is 

not  at  all  of  that  temper ;  and  as  for  the 

*  Meldertt  June  2, 1707. 
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eompany  she  keeps,  it  is  with  her  as 
with  most  other  people — I  fancy  that 
their  lot  in  the  world  makes  them  move 
with  some,  out  of  ci?ilitT  rather  than 
choice ;  and  I  really  belieTc,  for  one 
that  is  so  much  in  the  way  of  company, 
she  has  less  acouaintance  than  any 
one  upon  earth.  I  hope,  since  in  some 
part  of  your  letter  you  seem  to  give 
credit  to  a  thing  because  I  said  it  was 
so,  you  will  be  as  just  in  what  I  have 
said  now  about  Hill ;  for  I  would  not 
have  any  one  hardly  thought  of,  by  my 
dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  for  your  poor  unfor- 
tunate, but  ever  faithful  Morley's  no- 
tions or  actions.' 

"  The  concealed  sarcasm  conveyed  in 
this  epistle  wounded  the  feelings  of  the 
Duchess.  She  applied  to  herself  the  re- 
flection on  those  who^  in  a  similar  situ> 
ation,  *  had  been  ^ilty  of  tattling  and 
impertinence,*  and  gave  utterance  to 
her  resentment  in  a  style  still  more  acri- 
monious than  before. 

**  The  doubts  of  all  parties  were,  how- 
ever, soon  turned  into  certainty,  by  the 
discovery  that  Mrs.  Hill  had  secretly 
contracted  a  marriage  with  Mr.  Masham, 
whom  the  Duchess  had  likewise  pro- 
tected and  placed  in  the  royal  household. 
This  match,  concluded  without  her  pri- 
vity, and,  as  she  soon  afterwards  disco- 
vered, solemnised  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen  and  Dr.  Arbuthnott,  was  a  thun- 
derstroke of  evidence.  It  proved,  not 
only  that  Mrs.  Masham  had  forgotten 
her  obligations,  but  that  she  possessed 
the  highest  degree  of  confidence.  At 
the  moment  when  this  fact  transpired, 
Godolphin  also  obtained  unequivocal 
proof  of  Harley's  machinations  with 
Doth  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  of  his  pri- 
vate intercourse  with  Mrs.  Masham. 

"  In  this  crisis,  the  Duchess,  instead 
of  attempting  to  conciliate  her  royal 
mistress,  and  to  regain  her  favour  by  re- 
newing her  former  attentions,  assailed 
her  with  bitter  reproaches,  which  were 
the  more  provoking,  because  partly  just 
On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  marriage, 
she  burst  into  the  royal  presence,  and 
expostulated  with  the  Queen,  for  con- 
cealing a  secret  which  nearly  regarded 
her,  as  a  relation.    The  mortifying  re- 


plies of  ihc  Queen,  who  warmly  vindi- 
cated the  silence  of  her  favourite,  by 
imputine  it  to  fear  of  offending,  nUher 
inflamed  than  soothed  her  resentmeit; 
and  from  this  period,  their  eorrespoo* 
dence  exhibits  a  tone  of  dissemUed  hu- 
mility, cm  the  one  hand,  and  oa  the 
other  a  tone  of  acrimonious  reproa^ 
By  the  intermwition  of  Godolphin,  bow« 
ever,  Mrs.  Masham  was  indoeed  tt 
length  to  make  an  overture  of  reeoa- 
ciliation;  though  the  interview  wludi 
ensued  showed  that  the  brawh  mi 
irreparable." 

Despite  the  intreaties  and  threats  of 
the  arrogant  dnchess,  Anne  took  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Masham  with  her  •  to  the 
Newmarket  October  Meeting,  and  there 
tarried  a  month.  From  liewmnlwt 
the  royal  party  progressed  to  Lcmdoi, 
and  on  the  sixth  of  November,  1707,  her 
Majesty,  in  her  speech  to  the  first  psr- 
liament  of  Great  Britain,  observed,  **  I 
cannot  conclude  without  recommendiiig 
to  you  to  confirm  and  improve  the  a£ 
vantages  of  our  happy  union,  not  doM' 
ing  but  at  the  same  time  yon  will  havs 
due  regard  to  what  shall  he  found  neeei- 
sary  for  the  public  peace  throiu;hout  tlte 
whole  island  of  Great  Britain.^'  Little 
regard,  however,  was  paid  to  this  ex- 
hortation. The  people  of  Scotland,  now 
burdened  with  salt,  malt,  and  otiier 
excise  duties,  beheld  the  extinction  of 
their  parliament  with  feelings  of  rqpret 
and  alarm.  They  showed  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  rebellion ;  invited  the  Pre- 
tender to  their  shores ;  loudly  petitioned 
for  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  union ; 
and  sung  their  sorrows  in  the  followii^; 
and  other  political  ballads : — 

**  Fareweel  to  a'  oar  Scottish  fiune, 
Fareweel  our  ancient  glory, 
Fareweel  e*en  to  oar  Soottlah  name, 
Sae  funed  in  martial  story. 

**  Now  Sark  rins  o'er  the  Solway  sandi^ 
And  Tweed  rins  to  the  ocean, 
To  mark  where  England's  province  stsnftk 
Sic  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation." 

At  the  same  time  the  English  evinced 
jealousy  at  the  Scotch  being  admitted 
into  their  parliament,  and  for  a  periodi 
a  serious  rupture  between  the  united 
nations  app^ired  inevitable. 
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In  the  autninii  of  1707,  the  Queen, 
after  repeated  imx)ortunitie8,  granted  for 
fifty  rears  tliat  portion  of  the  dumuin  of 
8t  Jamea'8  on  which  Marlborough 
House  now  stands,  to  the  Duchess  Sarah 
and  her  heirs.  The  duchess  says,  **  I 
had  obtained  the  promise  of  the  Queen, 
before  the  death  of  the  Queen-dowager 
Katharine  of  Jiraganza,  of  the  site  in 
St.  James's  Park  upon  which  my  house 
BOW  stands ;  the  grant  was  at  nrst  but 
for  fifty  years,  and  the  building  cost 
between  £40,000  and  £50,000,  of  which 
Queen  Anne  paid  not  one  shilling, 
although  many  angry  people  believed 
otherwise." 

The  people,  however,  were  on  this 
oecasion  enraged,  not  at  the  supposed 
eipenditnre  of  public  money  in  favour 
of  Uie  duchess,  but  because  the  oak  tree 
which  had  sprung  from  an  acorn  that 
Charies  II.  )iad  plucked  from  the  famous 
oak  which  had  securely  sheltered  him 
at  Boecobel,  and  planted  with  his  own 
hands,  was  uprooted,  to  make  room  fur 
the  foundation  of  Marlborough  House. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  December,  Wil- 
liam Gregg,  secretary  to  Mr.  Harlcy, 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  carrying  on 
a  treasonable  intercourse  with  the  go- 
Temment  of  France.  Gregg  was  tried 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  convicted  on  his 
own  confession.  The  Whigs  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  implicate  Mr.  Harlcy 
in  the  charge  against  Gr^g,  and  failing 
this,  Marl£>rough  and  Godolphin  at- 
tempted to  procure  his  dismissal,  which 
•0  enraged  the  Queen,  that  she  resolved 
to  free  herself  from  the  bonds  of  the 
Marlborough  fiimilyjunta.  Herstrength, 
however,  proved  unequal  to  her  reso- 
lution. Marlborough  and  Godolphin, 
afker  threatening  to  resign  ail  their 
appointments,  raised  a  storm,  which 
forced  her  Mujestj  to  succumb,  and 
Mr.  Harley  to  retire  for  awhile  from 
her  service.  Harley  retired  on  the 
eleventh  of  February,  1708,  and  shortly 
afterwards  St.  John,  Manscll  Harcourt, 
and  several  others,  tendered  their  resig- 
nation. The  leaders  of  this  triumphant 
fiustion  next  urged  the  Commons  to  pe- 
tition the  Queen  to  dismiss  her  new 
ihTourite,  Mrs.  Masham ;  but  the  House, 


!  to  the  indignation  of  the  mighty  duchess, 
Sarah,  refused  so  to  do. 

Just  previous  to  this  very  proper  re- 
fusal of  the  Commons,  the  duchess 
resolved,  as  her  husband's  threat  to 
relinquish  the  command  of  the  army, 
had  been  followed  by  the  resignation  of 
Harlcy,  by  similar  means  to  endeavour 
to  effect  the  dismissal  of  her  rival  in  the 
royal  favour.  Waiting  on  her  royal 
mistress,  she,  after  a  tirade  of  reproach 
and  remonstrance,  added,  *^As  Lord 
Marlborough  is  now  about  to  be  forced 
from  your  Majesty's  service,  I  cannot, 
in  honour,  remain  any  longer  at  court." 
She  then  expatiated,  as  usual,  on  her 
own  services,  and  on  the  friendship 
which  the  Queen  had  condescended  to 
entertain  for  her;  and  as  a  recompense, 
concluded  with  requesting  permission  to 
resign  her  offices  in  favour  of  her  two 
eldest  daughters,  who  from  their  rank, 
alliance,  and  character,  were  well  cal- 
culated to  merit  such  a  favour. 

After  listening  with  seeming  embar- 
rassment to  this  long  appeal,  the  Queen 
evaded  compliance,  by  affecting  much 
kindness,  and  repeating,  "You  and  I 
must  never  part.  The  duchess,  how- 
ever, was  not  diverted  from  her  purpose, 
and  renewed  her  solicitations,  that  if 
circumstances  should  render  her  retreat 
necessary,  her  Majesty  would  comply 
with  til  is  request.  The  Queen,  pressed 
by  her  importunities,  and  intimidated 
by  the  presence  of  a  person  whom  she 
equally  feared  and  disliked,  renewed  the 
declaration,  "that  they  should  never 
part.'*  But  added,  should  that  even  be 
the  case,  she  would  transfer  the  offices 
to  two  of  her  daugliters ;  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  bind  that  promise  by  a  so- 
lemn asseveration.  The  duchess  took 
her  leave,  kissing  the  Queen's  hand ; 
and  afterwards  Anne  yielded  to  her 
applications,  by  confirming  in  writing 
the  promise  which  had  been  verbally 
given.  Still,  however,  the  duchess  had 
reason  to  feel  that  her  attendance  was 
unwelcome ;  and  on  the  departure  of  her 
husband  to  the  continent,  she  wrote  a 
letter  to  Anne,  expressing  her  resolution 
not  to  incommode  her  majesty  by  her 
presence,  and  artfully  recalling  to  recol- 


"  MlSAK,  —  Upon  Lord  Marlbo- 
rough's Roing'  inlo  llolluiid,  I  bvUcTs 
jam  Mijeatf  will  neither  ba  Burpiind 
nor  displeuKil  to  hear  I  tm  gont  mlo  the 
country,  lince  h;  ydut  Jtrj  bard  and 
ODCumnion  uuge  of  me,  you  havs  con- 
Tinccd  all  aorti  of  people,  aa  irell  as 
ujMlf,  that  nothing  would  be  >o  aneaaj 
to  joa  lu  m;  near  attendance.  Upon 
tliii  aecount,  I  thoaght  it  might  not  be 
improper,  at  nij  going  into  tbe  eountr]', 
to  acquaint  jour  Mijcitj,  that  evca 
while  Lord  Marlborough  continuei  in 
jour  asrvice,  aa  well  aa  when  he  findi 
nimaclf  obliged  to  leare  it,  if  joor 
Uajoity  thiiilu  fit  to  diapose  of  mj 
enpioymenu,  accordini;  to  the  aolemn 

gire  me,  jou  ihsll  meet  with  all  the 
inbmiHion  and  acknuwledgmcnta  ima- 
ginable." 

"  It  ia  needleu  to  expatiate  on  the 
diagnat  which  this  ill-timed  application 
Mid  imprudent  impoltunitj   produccil. 


The  Qneeti  and  the  dueheai  nerer  wt 
without  sullen  lilKDce  or  bitter  ra- 
WTOIa   wilbott 


n,  uiiing  from  offended  digri^  M 
Ls  one  hand,  and  diai|^BtM  uiK- 
'  er,  maj  be  traced  throigk- 
I  of  coTTeqmndente,  ni 
noat  liniater  effect!  oB  At 
of  public  affiiin,  bf  tki 
perpleiitie*  into  which  thej  perpstMOj 
threw  both  the    tieflraret  nd  gm^ 

Since  her  aeeenion,  Anne  had  «en^ 


but  his  attempted  inrasion  ol , 

in  March,  1708,  alarmed  her,  and  pi^ 
dnced  another  reruUion  in  h«r  Miaia. 
She,  in  her  apeecb  to  parliameBt,  fiir  W 
fint  time,  bianiled  him  as  the  "Fm- 
tender,"   and  alio    utlored  aeatintak 


CHAPTEEY. 

lUrlAer  BfrogBnet  tf  i\t  Duchai  sf  MaritorouffS — Sti>  puUidy  iiimllt  tlie  Otwnl  la 
St.  Fai^t—Atim  openly  guamU  icilA  her~Dealh  of  Frinee  Gtatyt  of  Lmmrk 
— Ttrnporaty  remneiliatim  belmm  tkt  Queen  md  Iht  Dvchcu — Arlfid  tvaiKt 
of  lie  Saehai— Burial  of  the  Queen's  Contort— CoolitioH  between  tht  ullrm-i^iA- 
licaa  Whine  and  the  Martborougk  fattion-^Anni  bmg  mnd  deeply  htienU  Im 
hmiand  I  death—Allende  a  thankighiaf  at  SLI^uTi  for  t/uvieleryof  Mmlplt- 
fuet—Rffiiiet  ta  comtitvle  itarOoroiyh  captain-general  for  life— Fmther  Ittrind 
iy  th£  inalenee  of  the  Bachea  Sarah— Qmrreli  with  Marlborough— HaUotB  rtct^ 
aliatim—Taket  part  with  Dr.  SaehevereU—Allmdi  hie  triat^JnenmM^ 
dimrdi  tetween  her  and  the  Ihitheit — Storaij/  tme  ietietai  her  and  the  J)tidu» 
at  their  but  jwrnuwl  tntervietB. 


N  thsapringof  1708, 
Prince  George  of 
Denmark  suffered 
intensely  from  eout 
and  ast'inia,  and  in 
the  bone  of  alleria- 
ting  his  Bufferings, 
Iho  Queen  Tea[ded 
the  grotmd-flooi  at 


aington  Palace.  He  grew  worse,  and 
on  the  approach  of  aummcr  her  MsJMtf 
renioTed  with  bim  to  Windsor,  ai^  luel 
up  her  residence,  not  at  the  castle,  tbt 
high-up  sir  there  being  too  bleak  to 
Lis  cough,  but  at  the  yilla  ahe  bal 
bought  for  ber  own  residence,  at  tht 
period  when  her  sister,  the  late  Qatm 
Marjr  II.,  excluded  her  from  conit. 
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The  heartless  Duchess  of  Marlhorongh 
Mcuses  her  of  retiring  from  the  bustle  of 
the  metropolis,  not  to  nurse  and  watch 
OTer  her  suffering  husband,  which,  in- 
deed, was  her  sole  object,  but  to  in- 
trigue with  the  leader  of  the  Tory 
ftction.  These  are  the  words  of  the 
duehess :  "  Through  the  whole  summer, 
after  Mr.  Harley's  dismission,  the  Queen 
eontinued  to  liave  secret  correspondence 
with  him ;  and  that  this  might  be  the 
better  managed,  she  staid  all  the  sultry 
■eason,  even  when  the  Prince  was  pant- 
ing for  breath,  in  that  small  house  she 
had  formerly  purchased  at  Windsor, 
which,  though  as  hot  as  an  oven,  was 
then  said  to  be  cool ;  because  from  the 
pule,  such  persons  as  Mrs.  Masham  had 
a  mind  to  orins^  to  her  Majesty,  could 
be  let  in  priyately  by  the  garden." 

That  the  Queen  did  secretly  corre- 

rad  with  Mr.  Harley,  appears  proba- 
;  for  the  spring  and  summer  through 
■he  was  constantly  at  variance  with  the 
weidth-and-tiUe-graspin?  Marlborough 
ikmil J  i unta.  She  complained  that  Sun- 
derland repeatedly  offered  her  personal 
insults,  and  for  a  period  she  was  at  open 
war  with  Halifax,  and  with  her  pnme 
minister,  Godolphin.  The  duchess,  how- 
ever, told  her  to  her  head,  that  it  was 
neither  wise  nor  grateful  of  her  to  re- 
fuse her  confidence  to  the  Whigs,  or  to 
deny  to  her  highly-successful  general, 
and  whoever  he  might  select  as  his  col- 
leagues, the  uncontrolled  possession  of 
the  reins  of  government.  The  letter 
which  Marlborough  had  addressed  to 
bii  duchess  from  the  battle-field,  on  the 
twelfth  of  July,  announcing  his  victory 
of  Oudenard,  and  which  concluded — **  I 
do,  and  you  must,  give  thanks  to  God 
Ibr  his  goodness,  in  protecting  and 
making  me  the  instrument  of  so  much 
happiness  to  the  Queen  and  nation,  if 
9k9  will  please  to  make  use  of  it"  was 
no  sooner  received  by  the  haughty 
Sarah,  than  she  communicated  it  to  the 
Qaeen,  accompanied  with  '*  the  severest 
reflections  on  the  ungrateful  return 
which  her  Majesty  had  made  to  the  in- 
strument of  such  success."  She  even 
accused  Admiral  Churchill  of  exerting 
his  influence  with  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  and  others,  against  his  own 


brother  the  duke  ;*  and  then  inveiehed 
with  still  greater  bitterness  against  Mrs. 
Masham.  These  violent  proceedings 
of  the  duchess  further  irritated  tno 
wounded  feelings  of  the  Queen,  and 
shortlj  after  the  victory  of  Oudenard, 
their  interminable  altercations  produced 
an  open  quarrel. 

"  The  duchess,"  remarks  Coie,  "  as 
mistress  of  the  robes,  had  arranged  the 
jewels  to  be  worn  by  the  Queen  at  the 
solemn  Te  Deum  celebrated  on  that 
occasion.  The  Queen  refused  to  adopt 
the  arrangement;  the  duchess  ascribed 
her  objection  to  the  ill-offices  of  Mrs. 
Masham,  and  reproached  her,  by  letter, 
for  such  a  proof  of  unkindness  and 
contempt.  She  also  taunted  her  royal 
mistress  in  the  coach,  as  they  passed  to 
the  church  (St.  Paul's  Cathedral),  and 
during  the  service  itself,  reverting  to  the 
subject,  she  coupled  her  indiscreet  re<- 
monstrance  with  a  complaint  in  the 
name  of  the  duke,  that  he  no  longer 
enjoyed  to  the  full  the  royal  confidence 
and  favour.  As  the  Queen  prepared 
to  reply,  the  duchess  interrupted  her, 
by  abruptly  bidding  her  to  hold  her 
tongue." 

Soon  after  the  ceremony,  she  sent  the 
Queen  a  complaining  letter  from  the 
duke,  dated  the  twenty-third  of  July, 

*  She  pointedly  alluded  to  the  quarrel  Oc- 
casioned by  the  imprudent  loquacity  of  Admi- 
ral Churchill,  who,  she  declared,  with  a  view 
to  mortify  the  Whig^,  had  circulated  a  report 
that  the  duke  had  given  a  regiment  to  a 
Colonel  Jones,  at  the  secret  instigation  of 
Harley.  "  He  assigned,  as  his  authority, 
the  avowal  of  Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  then 
secretary  at  war,  and  the  confidential  agent 
of  the  duke  in  all  military  affairs.  The  re- 
port, which  was  communicated  to  the  Queen 
and  Prince  by  the  admiral  himself,  created 
the  greatest  irritation  on  all  sides,  and  was 
proved  to  be  false.  Mr.  Walpole  Justified 
himself  to  his  patron,  in  a  letter,  printed  in 
the  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Administration, 
vol.  xi.  p.  9 ;  and  in  a  second  letter,  dated 
June  29  (still  preserved  in  the  Marlborough 
Papers),  the  duke  not  only  condemned  the 
conduct  of  his  brother,  but  endeavoured  to 
soothe  the  wounded  feelings  of  Walpole,  as 
well  as  to  exonerate  himself  from  the  censure 
which  the  report  was  calculated  to  exci  te  among 
the  Whigs.  The  extreme  dissatisfaction  of 
all  parties  is  proved  by  the  sensation  which 
an  incident  so  comparatively  trifling  pro- 
duced, and  evinces  the  embarrassment  which 
Marlborough  encountered  from  the  impru- 
dence of  his  brother." — Coxe. 
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•ooompanicd  with  an  epistle  in  a  more 
aggrayated  style  of  invective  than  she 
bad  hitherto  ventured  to  employ. 

**  I  cannot  help  sending  your  Majesty 
this  letter,  to  sfiovr  how  exactly  Lord 
Marlborougli   agrees  with    me   in  my 
opinion,  that  lie  has  now  no  interest 
with  you:  though  when  I  said  so  in 
the  church  on  Thursday  (nineteenth  of 
August,  1708),  you  were  pleased  to  say 
it  was  untrue.    And  yet  1  think  he  will 
be  surprised  to  hear,  that  when  I  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  put  your  jewels 
in  away  that  I  thought  you  would  like, 
Mrs.  Masham  could  make  you  refuse  to 
wear  them  in  so  unkiud  a  manner ;  be- 
cause that  was  a  power  she  had  not 
thought  fit  to  exercise  before.    I  will 
make  no  reflections  upon  it ;  only  that 
I  must  needs  observe,  that  your  Ma- 
jesty chose  a  very  wrong  day  to  mortify 
me,  when  you  were  just  going  to  return 
thanks  for  a  victory  obtained  by  Lord 
Marlborough  !** 

In  answer  to  this  acrimonious  cfifusion, 
the  Queen  replied : — 

"  Sunday.  —After  the  commands  you 
gave  me  on  the  Thanksgiving-day  of  not 
answering  you,  I  should  not  have  trou- 
bled you  with  these  lines,  but  to  return 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  letter  safe 
into  your  hands,  and  for  the  same  reason 
do  not  say  anything  to  that,  nor  to 
yours,  which  enclosed  it." 

The  dignity  and  brevity  of  this  note 
alarmed  the  duchess,  and  arew  from  her 
a  letter,  which,  although  full  of  re- 
proaches, concluded  with  protestations 
of  humility  and  submission : — 

"  1  should  not  trouble  your  Majesty 
with  any  answer  to  your  last  short  letter, 
but  to  explain  what  you  seem  to  mis- 
take in  what  I  s^iid  at  church.  I  de- 
sired you  not  to  answer  me  there,  for 
fear  oi  being  overheard.  And  this  you 
interpret,  as  if  I  had  desired  you  not  to 
answer  me  at  all,  which  was  far  from 
my  intention.  For  the  whole  end  of 
my  writing  to  you  so  often,  was  to  |^t 
your  answer  to  several  things,  in  which 
we  differed ;  that,  if  I  was  in  the  wrong, 
you  might  convince  me  of  it,  and  I 
should  very  readily  have  owned  my  mis- 
takes, lint,  since  you  have  not  been 
pleased  to  show  them  to  me,  I  flatter 


myself  that  I  have  Btid  leTeral  things  to 
you  that  are  unanswerable,  and  I  hope, 
some  time  or  other,  you  will  find  leisve 
to  reflect  upon  them,  and  will  convinee 
Lord  Marlborough,  that  he  is  mistakes 
in  thinking  that  he  has  no  credit  with 
you,   by  hearkening   sometimes  to  bis 
advice ;  and  then,  I  nope,  you  will  never 
more  be  troubled  with  disaereeable  let- 
ters from  me;  for  I  Bhouki  be  micfa 
better  pleased  to  sav  and  do  everythinf 
yon  like.     But  I  snould  think  myself 
wanting  in  my  duty  to  you,  if  I  saw  yon 
so  much  in  the  wrong,  as  without  pre- 
judice or  passion,  I  really  think  you  are, 
in  several  particulars  I  have  mentioned, 
and  did  not  tell  you  of  it;  and  the 
rather,  because  nobody  cares  to  raeik 
out  upon  so  ungrateful  a  subject.    jIm 
word  *  command/  which  you  use  at  the 
beginning  of  your  letter,  is  very  unfitlv 
supposed  to  come  from  me.    For  though 
I  have  always  writ  to  you  as  a  friend, 
and  lived  with  you  as  such  for  so  maoy 
years,  with  all  the  truth,  and  hones^, 
and  zeal  for  your  service  that  was  pos- 
sible ;  yet  I  shall  never  forget  that  l  am 
your  subject,  nor  cease  to  be  a  fidthfyl 
one." 

This  epistolary  wrangle  was  not  long 
afterwards  followed  by  an  interview,  in 
which  the  duchess  set  the  seal  to  her 
indiscretion,  by  renewing  her  expostokf 
tions  on  the  countenance  manifested  to- 
wards Mr.  Harley  and  Mrs.  Mashan. 
The  minute  of  this  conversation,  of 
which  no  trace  appears  in  the  *'  Conduct," 
is  preserved  in  her  hand-writing,  and 
was  evidently  suppressed  on  mature  re- 
flection. We  give  this  charaoteristie 
document  without  abridgment  or  aherif- 
tiou. 

Heads  of   the    conversation  with   Mfu 
Morleyy  September  9—20, 1708. 

<*  Nobody  trusted  or  countenanced  by 
her,  but  w)io  is  in  some  way  or  other 
influenced  by  Mr.  Harley. 

*♦  Mr.  Harley  never  had  a  good  repu- 
tation in  the  world,  but  is  much  wone 
thought  of  since  he  is  out  of  her  ser- 
vice, where  people  were  content  to  suffer 
him,  because  he  was  thought  to  depend 
upon  Lord  Marlborough  and  lord-treip 
surer.    But  since  he  was  tempted  by 
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the  fkronr  of  Abigmfl  to  tet  op  for  him- 
■eir,  and  to  betray  and  rain  those  that 
had  brniight  him  into  her  serrice,  and 
her  service  itself  also,  nobodj  alive  can 
be  more  odious  than  he  is,  or  more  oon- 
temi>tible  to  all  parties. 

**  Whjr  will  she  not  consider  fairly 
and  coolly  the  distinction  she  makes 
between  some  of  the  Whigs,  who  did 
Aer  inch  real  and  acceptable  service,  in 
the  nnion  with  Scotland,  and  in  the 
matter  of  the  inTitadon,  and  my  Lord 
IJavetsham,  who,  upon  both  these  ac- 
tions, and  many  others,  talked  so  inso- 
lently and  scandalonslv  of  her  adminis- 
tration, in  her  own  hearing?  and  yet 
that  man  was  admitted  to  her  presence 
with  the  air  of  a  friend,  though  he  is 
plainly  in  another  interest,    and   can 
never  serve  her;  and  the  others  are  kept 
at  the  greatest  distance,  contrary  to  the 
advice  and  opinion  of  all  her  servants, 
whom  she  has  most  reason  to  trust, 
though  they  have  shown  themselves,  in 
her  presence  also,  both  able  and  willing 
to  serve  her,  and  desirous  to  make  her 
great  and  hgppy. 

**  Even  in  this  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment, the  Tories  joined  to  a  man  against 
the  council  of  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Harley 
himself,  underhand ;  when  after  all  that 
was  over,  npon  occasion  of  the  late 
invasion,  these  men  did  expose  thc'To- 
ries  to  all  the  world,  by  showing  their 
leal  for  her  and  her  government,  by 
stnnthening  it  everyway  in  their  power 
at  that  time  of  danger." 

In  the  course  of  this  interview  the 
altercation  became  so  violent,  that  the 
higfa-toBed  voice  of  the  duchess  was 
b«rd  in  the  ante-chamber ;  and  when 
she  came  ont,  her  eyes  were  suffused 
with  tears.  The  Qneen  was  found  in  a 
sinilar  state  of  agitetion,  by  those  who 
first  entered  the  apartment;  and  we 
learn  from  a  snbsequent  letter  of  the 
dMhen,  that  she  was  dismissed  with 
tfery  proof  of  contempt  and  indigna- 
tioa. 

These  htal  contentions  could  not  long 
be  kept  a  secret  from  the  royal  attend- 
uti,  and  the  reports  which  were  indus- 
trioosly  circulated  on  the  occasion,  pro- 
doced  the  nsnal  effect  attending  the 
dseline  of  court  favour.    Several  of  the 


Whigs  began  to  anticipate  this  disgrace 
of  their  zealous  patroness,  and  treated 
her  with  marked  coolness  and  reserve ; 
whilst  the  Earl  of  Kent,  on  being 
blamed  by  Mr.  Maynwaring  for  his  at- 
tentions to  Mrs.  Masliam,  answered  with 
an  air  of  pride,  **  I  must  behave  civilly 
to  all  the  Queen's  scrvante." 

Meanwhile,  the  health  of  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  daily  and  rapidly 
declined  :  towards  the  close  of  August, 
her  Majesty  accompanied  him  to  Jblath, 
and  after  a  short  sojourn  there,  the  royal 

Soir  returned,  and  took  up  their  rcsi- 
ence  at  Kensington.  On  their  return, 
the  Prince  exhibited  symptoms  of  con- 
valescence ;  but  these  provmg  fiillasious, 
he  breathed  his  lost,  at  ten  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  Oc- 
tober, 1708,  in  the  fifty-fiffcli  year  of  his 
flge,  and  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his 
marriage  to  Queen  Anne.  This  sorrow- 
ful event  led  to  a  temporary  renewal  of 
the  intercourse  between  the  Queen  and 
the  Duchess.  As  the  dissolution  of 
the  Prince  approached,  the  self-im- 
portent  Duchess  addressed  to  her  afflict- 
ed mistress,  the  subjoined  offensive 
epistle. 

"  IFindsor  Lod^,  Oct.  26.— Though 
the  lost  time  I  had  the  honour  to  wuic 
upon  your  Majesty,  your  usage  of  me 
was  such  as  was  scarce  possible  for  me 
to  imagine,  or  for  any  body  to  believe, 
yet  I  cannot  hear  of  so  great  a  misfor- 
tune and  affliction  to  yon,  as  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  Prince  is,  without 
coming  to  pay  my  duty,  in  in^uiiing 
after  your  health ;  and  to  see,  if  in  any 
particular  wliatsocver  my  service  can 
either  be  agreeable  or  useful  to  you  ;  for 
which  satisfaction,  I  would  do  more  than 
I  will  trouble  your  Majesty  to  read  at 
this  time." 

Scarcely  was  the  letter  received  by  her 
Majesty,  when  the  bold  Duchess,  in 
virtue  of  her  office  as  mistress  of  the 
robes,  entered  her  presence;  but  the 
Qneen,  as  might  be  expected,  under  the 
circumstances,  received  her  very  coolly, 
and  like  a  stranger.  "Notliing  discou- 
raged by  the  repulse,  on  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing, she  again  waited  on  the  sorrowing 
Anne,  and  was  present  when  the  Prince 
expired ;  with  seeming  affection,  she  re- 
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moTed  her  weeping  mistress  from  this  I 
■ad  spectacle,  and  when  the  other  at-  | 
tendants    had  withdrawn,  knelt  down 
and  endearoured  to  console  her.    She 
then,  after  many  argent,  and  at  first  fruit- 
less importunities,  obtained  her  consent 
to  remove  her  to  St.  James's.      The 
Queen    delirering   her    watch    to    the 
Duchess,  told  her  to  retire  till  the  hands 
pointed  to  a  certain  time,  and  commanded 
ner  to  send  for  Mrs.  Masham.    Annoyed 
at  this  mark  of  preference,  the  Duchess 
witiidrew,  and   nein^  too  haughty  to 
publish  her  own  declme  of  influence  to 
the  crowd  collected  in  the  anti-chamber, 
neglected    to    summon    the    fayourite. 
Having  prepared  her  own  coach  for  the 
Queen*s    reception,  and    desired    Mrs. 
Lowman  to  make  the  company  fall  back 
whilst  the  Queen  passed,  she  returned 
at  the  appointed  hoiur,  announced  to  the 
weeping  Queen  that  the  carriage  was 
ready,  and  excused  herself  for  not  send- 
ing ror  Mrs.  Masham,  on  the  plea  *'  that 
it  might  make  a  disagreable  noise  when 
there  were  bishops  and  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber waiting  without,  that  her  Ma- 
jesty did  not  want  to  see  :"   adding, 
•*yoiir  Majesty  may  send  for  her  at  St. 
James's,  when  and  how  you  please." 

The  grief-absorbed  Queen  acquiesced ; 
but,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Duchess, 
Mrs.  Hill,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Masham, 
whilst  putting  on  her  Majesty's  hood, 
received  from  her  some  commission  in  a 
whisper ;  and  as  Anne  passed  through 
the  gallery  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
Duchess,  who  wislied  it  to  be  supposed 
that  her  Majesty  had  ridden  on  with 
her,  without  so  nrach  as  thinking  of 
Harlcy  or  his  relatives,  Mrs.  Masham 
herself  appeared,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  one  of  the  royal  physicians. 
The  Queen  spake  not,  but  stepping  to- 
wards her  favourite,  "bent  aown  like 
a  sail,''  and  cast  on  her  an  earnest  look 
of  affection.  Immediately  after  entering 
the  carriage,  she  requested  the  Duchess 
to  order  the  lord  treasurer,  Godolphin,  to 
examine  whether  there  was  room  in  one 
of  the  royal  vaults  at  Westminster  to 
bury  tlic  Prince,  and  leave  room  for  her 
too ;  and  if  not,  to  select  some  other 
phice  of  burial. 

*'  Having  escorted  her  Majesty  to  St. 


James's,  and  indaced  her  to  take  tam 
refreshment,  the  Dnchess  retired,  and 
the  lord  treasurer  was  admitted.  Bat 
the  Queen  soon  followed  her  to  her 
^Mirtment,  and  not  finding  her  there, 
sent  a  note,  which  marks  her  minute 
attention  to  all  the  details  of  the  inter- 
ment. 

'* '  I  scratched  twice  at  dear  Mii. 
Freeman's  door,  as  soon  as  lord  treasmer 
went  from  me,  in  hopes  to  have  spoke 
one  more  word  to  him  before  he  was 
gone ;  but  nobody  hearing  me,  I  wrote 
this,  not  carine  to  send  what  I  had  to 
say  by  word  of  mouth ;  which  wai,  to 
desire  him,  that  when  he  sends  hii 
orders  to  Kensington,  he  would  give  di- 
rections there  may  be  a  great  many^  yeo- 
men of  the  euaros  to  carry  the  Priae^i 
dear  body,  that  it  may  not  be  let  ftO, 
the  great  stairs  being  Tery  steep  and 
slippery.* 

**  In  the  eveninff,  the  Duchess  fooad 
the  Queen  at  table,  and  attended  bf 
Mrs.  Masham,  who  instantly  retired; 
but  she  carefully  avoided  any  aUnsion  to 
tlie  new  favourite,  and  the  Queen  treated 
her  with  marks  of  renewed  r^ard  aid 
familiarity.  This  was,  however,  a  men 
momentary  change ;  for  the  Duches 
observes,  that  in  her  subsequent  visiti* 
she  either  found  Mrs.  Masham  with  the 
Queen,  or  retiring  on  her  entrance,  and, 
indeed,  reaped  nothing  from  this  saeii* 
fice  of  her  pride,  except  the  mortificatioa 
of  observing  the  superior  &vour  of  her 
rival,  and  the  decline  of  her  own  infln- 
ence."  • 

On  the  eleventh  of  NoTember,  the 
body  of  the  Queen's  consort  was  removed 
from  Kensington  to  the  Painted  Ghaai- 
ber,  Westminster,  where,  having  rest^ 
in  state  till  the  tlurteenth,  it  was  on  that 
night  buried  in  the  abbey,  by  torefa-light, 
with  imposing  funeral  ritea.  Shortly 
afterwaras,  the  new  parliament  wai 
opened  by  commission,  and  the  ultra- 
republican  Whigs,  having  formed  a  co- 
alition with  the  Marlborouffh  fieustioB, 
were  now  admitted  to  office ;  Lord  Pem- 
broke succeeded  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark as  lord  high  admiral;    the  vioe- 

*  From  a  narrative  of  the  events  vhkk 
took  place  on  the  death  of  the  Prinee  of  Dw- 
maiic,  by  the  Dachesa. 
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roysliip  of  Ireland  was  transferred  to 
Lord  Wharton ;  the  lon|;.contested  pofft 
of  president  of  the  council  was  conferred 
on  Lord  Somers ;  and  to  save  Godolphin 
from  the  consequences  of  his  crime  in 
having  corresponded  with  the  court  at 
8t  Germains,  a  general  pardon  to  all 
snch  delinquents  was  published  by  the 
Queen,  and  confirmed  by  parliament. 

Queen  Anne,  like  her  sister,  although  a 
heartless  daughter,  was  a  truly  affection- 
ate wife.  During  the  illness  of  her  con- 
tort, she  sedulously  tended  him,  and  did 
all  in  her  power  to  alleviate  his  suffer- 
ings ;  and  after  his  demise,  she  long  and 
deeply  bewailed  her  bereavement.  On 
the  twenty-first  of  May,  1709,  she  was 
too  depmsed  in  spirits  to  prorogue 
parliament  in  person;  and  wnilst  yet 
wearing  the  weeds  of  widowhood,  she 
vas  compelled  in  procession  to  attend  a 
thanksgiving  at  St.  Paul's,  for  Marl- 
borough's bloody  victory  of  Malplaquet, 
tiie  last  of  the  great  batlles  fought  in  the 
War  of  the  Succession,  and  in  which,  to 
the.deep  sorrow  of  the  Queen,  20,000  of 
her  brave  subjects  were  slaughtered. 
Over-rode,  however,  as  Anne  was  by  the 
Marlboroughs,  she  had  the  courage  to 
lefose  acquiescence  to  the  unconstitu- 
tional demand  which  the  victorious 
Duke  made  on  his  return  from  Malpla- 
qoet,  that  she  would  by  letters  patent 
eonatitute  him  captain-general  for  life; 
a  refusal  in  which  she  was  firmly  se- 
conded by  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  and 
lereral  other  noblemen,  who  previously 
had  never  dared  to  thwart  the  will  of 
the  great  general.  Piqued  at  this  re- 
fiual,  the  Dnke  had  the  audacity  and 
imnmdeuce  to  write  a  querulous  letter 
to  her  Majesty,  accusing  her  of  ungrate- 
lid  disregard  of  his  sendees,  complaining 
with  unmeasured  bitterness  of  the  trans- 
fer of  her  affections  from  the  Duchess  to 
Mn.MaBham,  and  announcing  his  deter- 
mination to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  bellicose  Duchess  also  continued  to 
earry  on  an  exasperating  written  and 
woray  warfare  with  the  harassed 
Qneen.  About  this  time,  she  requested 
her  Majesty  to  grant  some  lodgings  re- 
eeotly  vacated  in  the  palace  of  St.  James, 
hit  the  purpose  of  forming  a  more  com- 
modious entry  to  her  own  apartments, 


claiming  a  former  promise.  The  Quoed, 
who  seemed  to  have  reserved  these 
lodgings  for  the  use  of  Mrs.  Masham's 
sister,  was  much  embarrassed  at  this 
unexpected  request,  and  solemnly  denied 
that  she  had  ever  made  such  a  promise. 
An  altercation  ensued,  in  which  the 
Duchess  repeated  her  assertion,  and  the 
Queen  as  positively  contradicted  it, 
adding,  *  I  do  not  remember  that  I  was 
ever  spoken  to  for  them.*  *  But  suppo- 
sing/ replied  the  Duchess,  *  that  I  am 
mistaken,  surely  my  request  cannot  be 
deemed  unreasonable.'  The  Queen  re- 
joining, *  I  have  a  great  many  servants 
of  my  own,  and  some  of  them  I  must 
remove ;'  the  Duchess  smiled  and  said, 
'Your  Majesty  then  does  not  reckon 
Lord  Marlborough  or  me  among  your 
servants  ?'  On  this  the  Queen  was  again 
embarrassed,  and  murmuring  some  unin- 
telligible words,  the  Duchess  observed, 

*  Some  of  my  friends  have  pressed  me  to 
wait  oftener  upon  your  Majesty:  I  have 
been  compelled,  in  vindication  of  my 
conduct,  to  relate  the  usage  which  I  have 
received  from  your  Majesty ;  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
repeating,  and  asserting  the  truth  of 
what  I  said,  before  they  could  be  induced 
to  believe  it ;  and  1  believe  it  would  be 
thought  still  more  strange,  were  I  to 
repeat  this  conversation,  and  inform 
them,  that  after  all  Lord  Marlborougli's 
services,  your  Majesty  refused  to  give 
him  a  miserable  hole,  to  make  a  clear 
entry  to  his  lodgings ;  I  beg,  therefore, 
to  know,  whethc*  lam  atliberty  to  repeat 
this  to  any  of  my  friends.'  After  some 
hesitation,  and  much  disorder  in  her 
looks,  the  Queen  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive.   The  Duchess,  on  retiring,  added, 

*  I  hope  your  Majesty  will  reflect  upon 
all  that  has  passed;'  and,  as  no  reply 
was  given,  sue  abruptly  quitted  the 
apartment.* 

**  Soon  after  this  interview,  the 
Duchess  again  obtruded  herself  on  the 
Queen,  and  solicited  her  Majesty  to  in- 
form her  what  crime  she  had  committed, 

*  This  narrative  is  taken  from  an  account 
in  the  liandwriting  of  the  Duchess,  and  en- 
dorsed by  her,  "  An  account  of  a  conversation 
with  the  Queen,  when  she  refused  to  give  me 
an  inconsiderable  lodging  to  make  a  clear 
I  way  to  mine." 
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which  had  produced  so  grrat  an  alter- 
ation in  her  bvliaviour.  This  question 
drew  from  her  royal  mistress  a  Ittter,  in 
which  she  charged  her  with  inveterjicy  to 
Mrs  Msisham,  and  with  huving  notliing 
eo  much  at  heart  as  tlie  ruin  of  her  cousin. 
After  exculpating  her  from  any  fault,  and 
imputing  their  misunderstanding  to  a  dis- 
cordance in  political  opinions,  slie  added, 
*  I  do  not  think  it  a  crime  in  any  one 
not  to  he  of  my  mind,  or  hhimahle,  he- 
cause  you  cannot  see  with  my  eyes,  or 
hear  with  my  ears.'  She  concluded,  *It 
is  impossilde  for  you  to  recover  my 
former  kindness,  but  I  sludl  Ix^have  my- 
iclf  to  you  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
wife,  and  as  my  groom  of  tlic  stole.'* 

'*  Stung  witli  these  unkind  expressions, 
and  this  proof  of  further  alienation,  the 
discarded  favourite  had  tlie  bold  inso- 
lence to  draw  up  and  send  to  her  royal 
mistress  a  copious  narrative  of  the  com<^ 
mencement  and  progress  of  their  con- 
nexion, accompanied  with  extracts  from 
•The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  on  the 
article  of  Friendship,  and  from  the  di- 
rections in  the  liturgy,  prefixed  to  the 
communion  service,  tliat  none  could  con- 
8ci(.-ntiousIy  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  unless  they  were  at  peace  and 
in  cluirity  with  all  mankind.  To  this 
was  added,  a  passage  from  Bishop  Tay- 
lor's works  on  the  same  subject.  In 
transmitting  this  insulting  paper,  she 
observed,  *If  your  Majesty  will  read 
this  narrative  of  twenty-six  years'  faith- 
ful services,  and  write  only  in  a  few 
words  that  you  had  read  them,  together 
with  the  extracts,  and  were  still  of  the 
same  opinion  as  you  were  when  you  sent 
me  a  very  harsh  letter,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  my  troubling  you  with  this 
narrative,  I  assure  you  that  I  will  never 
trouble  you  more  upon  any  subject  but 
the  business  of  my  office.' 

•*  To  this  long  memorial  the  Queen 
briefly  replied,  that  when  she  had  leisure 
to  read  all  the  papers,  she  would  send 
an  answer  to  them.  But  she  never  sent 
any  other  answer ;  and  tlie  Duchess,  in 
concluding  her  relation,  observes,  *  nor 
had  my  papers  any  apparent  effect  on 
her  Miycsty,  except  that  after  my 
coming  to  town,  as  she  was  passing  by 
•  Conduct,  p.  267. 


me  in  order  to  reeeiTe  the  eomnnDiioB, 
she  looked  with  much  good-natare.  aad 
very  graciously  smiled  on  me.  But  tiM 
SMI  lie  and  pleavint  look,  I  bad  reuoB 
afterwards  to  think,  were  given  to 
Bishop  Taylor  and  the  Common  Prayer* 
book,  and  not  to  me.'* 

**•  This  unfortonate  breach  was  speedily 
followed  bj  the  moat  fatal  consequenen; 
for  the  indignation  of  the  Queen  was  still 
further  inflamed  by  the  intemperate  ml 
with  which  the  duchesA  advocated  the 
cause  of  the  "^liigs,  and  which  inereaad 
her  natural  antipathy  to  a  party  whidi 
she  equally  feared  and  detoateo.  i«- 
tuated  by  these  feelings,  Anne  tamed 
with  additional  confidence  to  her  nev 
favourite,  in  whom  she  fonnd  a  con- 
geniality of  political  principles,  and  a 
su()plene88  of  manners,  whicn  formed  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  overbearinr 
temper  of  the  duchess.  In  this  state  w 
mind,  she  listened  more  and  more  to  tlie 
sugg^tions  of  Harlej,  whose  intriguei 
began  to  acquire  consistency,  and  wbo 
had  obtained  increasing  influence  by  his 
private  cabals." 

At  this  period  it  became  evident  to 
the  more  discerning,  that  a  political  crisis 
was  approaching.  Morlborou^'s  efforts 
to  place  himself  in  command  for  life, 
impressed  the  Queen  with  a  belief 
that  he  aspired  to  her  dirone,  and 
strengthened  her  resolution  to  break 
the  chains  which  bound  her  to  the 
Marlborough  faction.  With  this'  view 
she  secretly  continued  to  corrcspoad 
with  Harley,  and  courted  and  won  the 
support  of  all  the  nobles  who  were 
inimical  to  the  Whig  faction.  She  alis 
bestowed  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower, 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Lord  Essex,  <A 
Karl  Bivers,  without  previooaly  con- 
sulting the  great  duke,  who  abe  at  the 
same  time  ordered  to  confer  Lord 
Essex's  regiment  on  Mrs.  Hariiam*! 
brother,  Jack  Hill.  As  both  these  ap- 
pointments were  usually  made  at  toe 
recommendation  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  he,  instead  of  complying  with  the 
Queen's  request,  retirea  m  disgust  to 
his  lodge  at  Windsor,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
January,  the  very  day  on  which  a  cabi* 

*  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Maribonw^ 
p.  270. 
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Bet  eonncil  was  to  be  held.  The  Qaeen 
•ttended  the  council ;  but,  to  the  annor- 
anee  of  the  duke  and  h  is  i  m  mediate  frienus, 
the  took  no  notice  of  his  alisence,  und  tiie 
menibl y  deliberated,  transacted  the  cus- 
tomary business,  and  separated,  as  usual, 
without  one  of  the  members  renturing 
to  mention  the  noteworthy  fact  of  the 
general  not  bein^  present. 

"Violent  agitation  and  busy  intrigues 
euned;  the  Whigs  and  the  Marlbo- 
nragh  faction  generally  were  not  una- 
nimous in  tlieir  opinion.  Marlborough 
naolTed  not  to  continue  in  the  com- 
mand unless  Mrs.  Masham  was  dis- 
misMd.  a  resolution  strondy  reprobated 
by  iOTeral  of  his  frienos.  lloweyer, 
■Rer  an  aniious  suspense  of  five  days, 
Anne,  whose  fears  had  been  greatly 
excited  by  the  representations  of  (jodol- 
pbin,  Somers,  and  other  lords,  suc- 
eambed  to  the  storm,  and  relinquished 
her  intention  of  disposing  of  the  regi- 
ment  to  Jack  Hill.  Marlborough  did 
not  enforce  his  purpose  of  requiring  the 
nmoTal  of  Mrs.  Masham ;  and  coming 
to  town,  was  admitted  to  an  audience 
irith  the  Queen,  who,  anxious  to  soothe 
Us  resentment,  received  him  with  every 
outward  demonstration  of  kindness  and 
fiiToar.  This  compromise,  however,  was 
productive  of  no  permanent  advantage 
to  the  Marlboroughs,  for  the  Queen 
WM,  in  reality,  as  deeply  ofiended  as  if 
the  disgrace  of  her  favourite  had  been 
oifoicedy  and  became  more  firmly  re- 
■olred  to  free  herself  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  existing  ministry  the  moment  an 
opportunity  offered  of  striking  a  deci- 
nye  blow. 

Hatters  were  in  this  state,  when  the 
trial  of  the  eloouent  hi&^h-church  orator, 
Dr.  Sacheverell,  took  place.  Sachevcrell 
hat  been  represented  in  general  history 
••  a  person  possessed  of  little  virtue, 
learning,  or  good  sense;  his  powers  as 
an  author  were  c^tainly  inconsiderable, 
bnt  his  sermons  and  speeches  were 
deliTered  with  overpowering  eloquence ; 
in  fiict,  he  possessed  that  rare  and  com- 
manding gift  of  rivctting  the  attention 
of  his  hearers,  and  playing  with  their 
paisions,  as  a  boy  would  with  a  foot- 
Dall,  when  and  now  he  chose.  In  a 
lermon  which  he  delivered  at  St.  Paul's, 


on  the  fifth  of  November,  on  the  text, 
"Perils  among  false  brethren,"  he  re- 
vived the  obsolete  doctrine  of  put^sive 
obedience,  reprohuted  lint  priucipk-sof  ihe 
revolution,  depicted  the  dangers  to  which 
the  church  was  exposed  ?u  the  strongest 
colours,  loaded  the  ministers  iu  gcutral 
with  reproach,  and  especially  pointed 
out  Lord  Godolphin  .to  public  indigna- 
tion, by  the  invidious  name  of  Yalponc. 
This  sermon  lasted  three  hours,  enrap- 
tured the  audience,  was  printed  with 
the  secret  connivance  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  gave  such  umbrage  to  Godulpliin 
and  several  of  his  coadjutors,  that  it 
was  brought  before  the  cognizance  of 
the  It'gislaturt;,  and  an  impeachment  in- 
stituted against  tlie  preacher.  The  trial, 
which  commenced  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  February,  1710,  took  place  in  West- 
minster Hall.  The  hall  was  fitted  up 
for  the  occasion,  with  a  box  for  the 
Queen,  near  the  throne;  seats  for  the 
peers;  places  for  the  members  of  the 
commons;  galleries  for  ladies  and  the 
populace;  bar  and  benches  for  the  pri- 
soner and  his  counsel ;  and  other  con- 
veniences. As  the  time  approached  for 
the  trial  to  commence,  the  greatest  ex- 
citement prevailed ;  the  Queen,  no  lon- 
ger holding  the  balance  between  the 
great  opposing  factions,  openly  took 
part  with  Sacheverell,  high  church  and 
Tory;  and  although  the  Whigs  were 
straining  every  nerve  to  secure  the 
condemnation  of  the  bold,  eloquent 
preacher,  the  people  clamoured  uloud 
against  the  whole  ministry,  declared 
their  Queen  was  reduced  to  bondage  by 
a  single  family,  and  almost  worshipped 
Sachevcrell  as  a  god.  In  the  course  of 
the  trial,  vast  crowds  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  at- 
tended him  daily  to  Westminster  Hall, 
striving  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  praying 
for  his  deliverance;  and  these  same 
crowds  surrounded  the  Queen,  as  she 
was  carried  each  day  in  her  sedan  to 
witness  the  trial,  and  made  the  welkin 
ring  with  their  reiterated  cries  of  **  God 
bless  your  Majesty  and  tlie  Church  !  we 
hope  that  your  Maiesty  is  for  God  and 
Dr.  Sacheverell  I"  Every  day  the  doctor's 
popularity  increased,  the  great  maj  ority  of 
the  nation  espoused  his  cause,  the  clergy 
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Aom  tYieir  pulpiti  orononnced  lum  the 
ehampion  of  the  Ohorch  of  England, 
the  Queen's  choplains  surrounded  him 
at  the  trial,  all  London  vehementlj 
espoused  his  cause,  and  at  the  highest 
of  the  enthusiasm,  it  was  dangerous  to 
go  abroad  without  the  oak-leaf,  which 
was  considered  as  the  badge  of  heredi- 
tary right,  and  the  metropolis  wos  agi- 
tated by  riots  so  fierce  and  alarming, 
that  order  could  not  be  restored  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  military,  who  actually 
captured  several  of  the  Queen's  guards 
and  watermen  in  the  riotous  act  of  lead- 
ing on  the  mob  to  bum  and  destroy  the 
meeting-houses  and  residences  of  the 
dissenters  and  others,  against  whom 
they  levelled  their  malice.  After  the 
triul  had  lasted  three  weeks,  Sacheverell 
was  found  guilty,  but  received  a  sen- 
tence so  mild,  that  the  people  and  the 
Tories  triumphed  as  if  he  hud  been  ac- 
quitted, and  the  ministry  was  compelled 
to  own  a  defeat.  **  Our  sentence 
against  Dr.  Sacheverell,"  remarks  the 
treasurer,  in  a  letter  dated  the  twenty- 
first  of  March,  **  is  at  last  dwindled  to 
a  suspending  him  for  tliree  years  from 
preacnin^,  which  question  we  carried 
out  by  SIX ;  and  the  second,  which  was 
for  incapacitating  him  during  that  time 
to  take  any  dignity  or  preferment  in  the 
church,  was  lost  by  one;  the  numbers 
were  sixty  to  fifty-nine.  So  all  this 
bustle  and  fatigue  ends  in  no  more  but 
a  suspension  of  three  years  from  the 

Sulpit,  and  burning  his  sermon  at  the 
>ld  £xc))ange.  The  conjunction  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  and  Lord  Rivers  with 
the  Duke  of  Arg^le,  and  his  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Hay,  has  been  the  great 
occasion  of  this  disappointment."* 

Whilst  the  trial  was  proceeding  in 
Westminster  Hall,  a  scene  equally  in- 
teresting as  that  in  the  open  court  was 
being  performed,  in  the  curtained  box 
from  which  the  Queen  and  her  attend- 
ants witnessed  the  exciting  proceedings. 
This  scene  is  thus  descrioed  by  the 
Duchess  of   Marlboiough ;    **  I  waited 

•  The  Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  Earl  of  Hay 
pronounced  Sacheverell  guilty,  but  voted 
^auiHt  the  ministry  on  the  subsequent  mo- 
tions, relative  to  his  suspeosion  and  dis- 
q«i«Uficatioii. 


on  the  Qneen  the  first  time  the  went 
to  Dr.  Sacheverell's  trial,  and  having 
■tood  aboTe  two  hours,  said  to  the  vice- 
chamberlain,  that  when  the  Queen  weat 
to  an^  place  ineogniio  (as  she  went  to 
the  trial,  and  only  looked  from  behind  a 
curtain),  it  was  id  ways  the  eustom  d 
the  ladies  to  sit  down  before  her ;  bet 
her  Majesty  bad  forgot  to  speak  to  v 
now,  and  that  since  the  trial  was  like  to 
continue  very  long  every  day,  I  wished 
he  would  put  the  Queen  in  mind  of  it; 
to  which  he  replied,  very  nataallr, 
*Why,  madam,  should  yoa  not  speik 
to  the  Queen  yourself,  who  are  alwiji 
in  waiting  ?' 

**  This,  I  knew,  was  right,  and  there- 
fore I  went  up  to  the  Qneen,  and,  sto(^ 
ing  down  to  her,  as  she  was  sitting,  to 
whisper  to  her,  said,  <I  believed  her 
Majesty  had  forgot  to  order  ns  to  nt, 
as  was  customary  in  such  cases.'  Upon 
this,  she  looked,  indeed,  as  if  she  nad 
forgot,  and  was  sorry  for  it,  and  ii- 
swered,  in  a  very  kind,  easy  way,  *  By 
all  means,  pray  sit ;'  and  before  I  coola 
go  a  step  from  her  chair,  she  called  to 
Mr.  Mordaunt,  the  page  of  honour,  to 
bring  stools,  and  desire  the  ladies  to  sit 
down,  which,  accordingly,  we  did — Lady 
Scarborough,  Lady  Burlington,  and  my- 
self. But  as  I  was  to  sit  nearest  to 
the  Queen,  I  took  care  to  place  myself  a 
good  distance  from  her ;  though  it  was 
usual,  in  such  cases,  to  sit  close  to  her, 
and  sometimes  at  the  basset-table,  whea 
she  does  not  appear  ineogniio;  but  in  i 
place  of  ceremony,  the  company  has  lit 
so  near  her  as  scarcely  to  leaye  her 
room  to  put  her  hand  to  her  pocket 
Besides  tnis,  I  us^  a  fiirther  caution, 
of  showing  her  all  the  respect  I  eonid 
in  this  matter,  by  drawing  a  enrtain 
behind  me  in  such  a  manner,  betwixt 
her  and  me,  as  to  appear  to  be,  as  it 
were,  in  a  different  room  from  her  Ma- 
jesty. But  my  Lady  Hyde,  who  stood 
behmd  the  Queen  when  I  went  to  speak 
to  her  (and  who,  I  observed,  with  at 
air  of  boldness  more  than  good  breed- 
ing, came  up  then  nearer,  to  hear  what 
I  said),  continued  to  stand  still  in  the 
same  manner,  and  never  came  to  fit 
with  us  the  rest  of  that  day,  which  I 
then  took  for  nothing  more  than  makiag 
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i  ihotv  of  more  than  ordinary  &Tonr 
with  the  Queen. 

'*  The  next  day  the  Duchess  of  So- 
merset came  to  the  trial,  and  before  I 
tat  down  I'tnmed  to  her,  having  always 
used  to  show  her  a  great  deal  of  respect, 
and  asked  her  if  her  ^ce  would  not  be 
pleased  to  sit;  at  which  she  gave  a  sort 
of  start  back,  with  the  appearance  of 
being  surprised,  as  if  she  thought  I  had 
asked  a  Terr  Strang  thing,  and  refused 
sittinp.  Upon  this,  I  oMcnred  that  it 
was  uways  the  custom  to  sit  before  the 
Qneen  in  such  cases,  and  that  her  Ma- 
jesty had  ordered  us  to  do  so  the  day 
before;  but  that  her  refusing  it  now, 
looked  as  if  she  thought  that  we  bad 
done  something  that  was  not  proper. 
To  which  she  answered,  that  sne  did 
not  care  to  sit,  and  then  went  and  stood 
behind  the  Queen,  as  Lady  Hyde  had 
done  the  day  before,  which  I  took  no 
notice  of  then,  but  sat  down  with  Lady 
Burlington,  as  we  had  done  before. 
But  when  I  came  to  reflect  upon  what 
these  two  ladies  had  done,  I  plainly 
perceived  that,  in  the  Duchess  of  Somer- 
set, especially,  this  conduct  could  not 
be  thought  to  be  the  effect  of  humility ; 
but  that  it  must  be  a  stratagem  that 
they  had  formed  in  their  cabal  to  flatter 
the  Queen,  by  paying  her  more  respect, 
and  to  make  some  public  noise  of  this 
matter  that  might  oe  to  my  disadvan- 
tage, or  disagreeable  to  me.  And  this 
I  was  still  the  more  confirmed  in,  be- 
eanse  it  had  been  known  before  that 
the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  who  waa  then 
with  her  lord,  did  act  a  cunning  part 
between  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough. The  Whigs  and  Tories  did 
■ot  intend  to  come  to  the  trial.  As, 
therefore,  it  was  my  business  to  keep 
all  things  as  quiet  as  possible  till  the 
eamiMign  was  over,  and  preserve  my- 
adf  in  the  meanwhile,  if  I  could,  from 
any  possible  affront,  I  resolved  to  do 
what  I  could  to  disappoint  these  ladies 
in  their  little  design;  and  in  order  to 
this,  I  waited  upon  the  Queen  the  next 
morning  before  she  went  to  the  trial, 
and  told  her  that  I  had  observed  the 
day  before  that  the  Duchess  of  Somcr- 
aet  had  refused  to  sit  at  the  trial,  which 
I  did  not  know  the  meaning  of,  since 


her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  order  it, 
and  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  was 
agreeable  to  the  constant  practice  of  the 
court  in  all  such  cases ;  out,  however, 
if  it  would  in  anj  respect  be  more 
pleasing  to  her  Majesty  that  we  should 
stand  for  the  future,  I  oegged  she  would 
let  me  know  her  mind  about  it,  bectiuse 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  any  thing 
that  could  give  her  the  least  dissatisfac- 
tion. To  this  she  answered,  with  more 
peevishness  than  was  natural  to  her,  in 
these  words  \  ^  If  I  had  not  liked  you 
should  sitf  why  should  I  have  ordered 

"  This  plainly  showed  that  the  cabal 
had  been  blowing  her  upy  but  that  she 
could  not  have  us  contradict  her  own 
orders.  What  she  had  now  said  was 
a  still  further  confirmation  of  it^  and 
made  it  more  diflicult  for  the  cabal  to 
proceed  any  further  in  this  matter ;  and, 
ihcrefore,  the  next  day  the  Duchess  of 
Ormond  and  Lady  Fretcheville  came  to 
the  trial,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  sat 
down  amoni^st  the  rest  of  us.  And 
thus  this  matter  ended;  only  that  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset  used  some  little 
arts  afterwards,  which  are  not  worth 
mentioning,  to  sweeten  me  again,  and 
cover  her  design,  which  I  supposed  now 
she  was  ashamed  of." 

The  issue  of  this  trial  convinced  the 
Queen  that  the  nation  was  anxious  for 
her  to  free  herself  from  the  bondage  in 
which  she  was  held  bv  the  Marlbo- 
rough family  junta  and  the  Whigs ;  and 
she  and  her  secret  advisers  resolved  to 
take  instant  measures  for  effecting  the 
greatly -desired  change.  Meanwhile, 
another  stormy  interview  took  place  be- 
tween the  Queen  and  her  haughty  dis- 
carded favourite,  which  we  give  in  the 
words  of  Coxe,  the  historian  of  Marl- 
borough. 

"  We  have  already  alluded,"  observes 
our  author,  **  to  the  promise  which  the 
duchess  extorted  from  the  Queen,  for 
the  transfer  of  her  ofllces  to  the  daugh- 
ters, and  her  suspicions  that  it  would 
not  be  fulfilled.  Influenced  by  repeated 
importunities,  her  husband  was  reluc- 
tantly persuaded  to  solicit  the  Queen 
on  this  delicate  subject,  and  in  the  last 
audience  before  his  departure  (to  open 
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the  campai^  of  1710),  he  made  two 
requests  to  htT  Maj<-8ty :  the  first,  that 
she  would  kindly  pGriiiit  the  duchess  to 
lemuin  in  the  country  as  much  as  her 
ofiiccs  in  the  housdiold  would  allow; 
and  the  si'cond,  that  she  would  accept 
her  resignation  in  favour  of  their  daugh- 
ter!, at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  when  it 
was  his  own  intention  to  retire.  To 
the  first  request  the  Queen  acceded  ; 
and  to  the  second,  replied,  that  she 
could  not  think  of  parting  with  the 
duchess,  hut  spoke  of  the  reversion  in 
so  favourahle  a  manner,  as  led  him  to 
suppose  that  it  met  with  her  approba- 
tion. 

"  Soon  after  his  departure,  however, 
the  duchess  found  that  he  had  mistaken 
the  Que«'n's  answer;  for,  on  returning 
her  thanks  for  these  kind  assurances, 
her  Majesty  preserved  an  obstinate  si- 
lence, and  when  pressed  to  declare  whe- 
ther the  duke  had  riglitly  understood 
her  meaning,  peremptorily  replied,  *  I 
desire  that  I  may  never  be  troubled  any 
more  on  this  suliiject.' 

**  These  repeated  intrusions  no  less 
perplexed  than  offended  the  Queen ;  and 
as  she  was  determined  to  find  a  pretext 
for  evading  this  extorte<l  promise,  she 
was  doubly  anxious  to  liberate  herself 
from  so  importunate  a  visitor.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  indiscretion  of  the  duchess 
Boon  afforded  such  an  opportunity. 

*'  While  the  affairs  of  the  cabinet  were 
involved  in  mystery,  and  while  rumours 
of  chanices  in  the  administration  were 
daily  circulated,  the  friends  of  the 
duchess  urged  her  to  appear  in  court, 
and  endeavour  to  counteract  these  ca- 
bals, by  her  influence,  or,  at  least,  to 
show  by  her  presence,  tiiat  her  party 
was  not  declining  in  favour.  She,  how- 
ever, was  too  well  apprised  of  tiie 
Queen's  sentiments,  to  imagine  that  her 
appearance  would  not  be  unwelcome, 
and  might  expose  her  to  new  mortifica- 
tions. She,  tnerefore.  persevered  in  her 
resolution  to  remain  in  the  country, 
until  reports  of  her  indiscretion  in 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  her  royal 
mistress,  were  industriously  circulated. 
Iler  indignation  being  awakened  by 
these  imputations,  she  hastily  took  the 
resolution  of  returning  to  court,  for  the 


sake  of  Tindieating  her  own  charact<!r, 
or,  at  least,  of  proving  to  the  public, 
that  her  interest  was  not  absolutdj 
lost. 

**  On  the  iliird  of  April  she  waited  on 
the  Queen,  and  solicited  a  private  au- 
dience, for  the  purpose  of  making  soma 
important  communications  before  her 
Majesty  quitted  London  for  the  summer. 
The  request  was,  however,  reoeiTed 
with  the  most  repulsive  coldness.  She 
named,  in  vain,  three  several  hours,  in 
which  she  knew  the  Queen  was  aoeot- 
tomed  to  be  alone,  and,  at  length,  wis 
told  to  present  herself  at  six  the  enio- 
ing  evening,  the  time  which  was  usually 
set  apart  for  the  royal  devotions. 

*'  Unwilling,  however,  to  be  impor- 
tuned with  so  disagreeable  a  yisitor,  the 
Queen  retracted,  and  not  only  ordered 
the  duchess  to  make  her  communication 
in  writing,  but  hinted  that  she  might 
immediately  gratify  the  inclination  she 
had  express^,  of  returning  into  the 
country.  Notwithstanding  this  ungra- 
cious repulse,  the  duchess  renewed  her 
solicitations,  and  declined  imparting  the 
subject  of  her  application  by  letter. 
'Vho  queen,  therefore,  was  obliged  to 
appoint  a  new  time;  but  before  it 
arrived,  again  deferred  the  interview, 
under  the  plea  of  dining  at  Kensingtim, 
and  repeated  her  desire  for  a  wntten 
communication.  On  this  second  refusal, 
the  duchess  wrote  a  letter,  requesting 

Sermissicn  to  repair  to  Kensington,  ana 
ecLiring  that  the  information  which 
she  was  about  to  afford,  related  sold? 
to  her  own  vindication,  and  would  nei- 
ther give  rise  to  any  misunderstandbg, 
nor  oblige  the  Queen  to  make  an  an- 
swer, or  admit  her  oftcner  than  wm 
agreeable. 

**  On  the  same  day,  she  went  to  Ken- 
sington, without  waiting  for  a  reply. 
The  Queen  had  just  dincMi,  and  no  one 
being  in  waiting  to  announce  her,  she 
asked  the  page  of  the  back-stairs,  if  he 
did  not  occasionally  make  a  signal  at 
the  Queen's  door,  to  apprise  her  when 
any  person  was  to  be  introduced.  The 
page  replying  in  the  affirmative,  she 
requested  him  to  make  the  usual  sign, 
and  sat  down  in  the  window,  as  snfl 
says,  *  like  a  Scotch  lady  with  a  petir 
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tkm,  ezpeeting  an  answer.'  After  a 
Imiff  intenral,  which  she  conjectures  was 
ampioyed  in  consulting  Mrs.  Masham, 
the  was  admitted. 

**  On  her  entrance,  the  Queen  erinced 
■ome  emharraaament,  and  said  to  her, 
*I  waa  juat  goings  to  write  to  you;' 
and  as  tne  duchess  waa  preparing  to 
ipeak,  interrupted  her,  by  obsenring, 
■  Whaterer  ]rou  have  to  say,  you  may 
put  it  in  writing.'  llie  duchess,  how- 
erer,  remonatrated  aeainst  such  cruel 
treatment,  and  uiged  the  justice  of 
hearing  her  reply  to  the  calumnies  with 
which  ahe  had  been  assailed.  She 
added,   *  There  are  those  about   your 


Ifdesty,  who  have  charged  me  with 
sayinir  things  of  which  I  am  no  more 
eanable  than  I  am  of  killing  my  own 
children;  for  I  seldom  mention  your 


MaieatT  in  company,  and  then  always 
witn  one  respect.'  During  this  ad- 
dri'ss,  tlie  Queen  contemptuously  turned 
aside,  and  replied  briefly,  *  There  are 
many  lies  told.'  The  duchess  request- 
ing to  know  the  particulars  with  which 
she  was  charged,  the  Queen  alluded  to 
the  expression  in  her  letter,  that  she 
did  not  wish  for  a  repl3r,  and  several 
times  interrupted  her  with  the  excla- 
nation, '  I  will  give  you  no  answer.' 
Notwithstanding  farther  solicitations, 
■he  still  continued  to  repeat  the  same 
words,  adding,  at  lost,  *  You  desired 
BO  answer,  and  you  shall  have  none.' 
The  duchess  proceeding,  '  1  am  con- 
fident your  Majesty  would  not  treat  me 
with  such  harshness,  if  you  could  be- 
liere  that  my  only  wish  is,  to  do  myself 
justice,  and  not  to  ask  a  favour;'  the 
Queen  moved  towards  the  door,  impati- 
entlyezclaiming,  *  I  will  quit  the  room.' 

"The  duchess  followed,  and  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  The  Queen  appeared 
to  be  affected,  and  the  duchess,  after  a 
pause,  to  recover  from  her  emotion, 
pnM»eded  to  recapitulate  the  reports 
spread  to  her  disadvantage,  and  im- 
plored her  Majesty  to  state  the  particu- 
lars, without  nammg  the  authors.^  The 
Queen  replied  as  betore,  *  You  said  you 
desired  no  answer,  and  I  shall  give  you 
none.*  The  duchess,  however,  conti- 
nued her  viLdication  with  great  warmth 
•ad  Tolubility.    The  Queen  heard  her 


sullenly  for  some  minutes,  and  then  re- 
joined, '  1  shall  make  no  answer  to 
anything  you  suy.'  Notwithstanding 
this  repulse,  the  duchess  asked,  *  Will 
your  Majesty  then  make  me  some  an- 
swer at  any  other  time  ? '  She  received 
only  the  same  reply,  and  in  the  agony 
of  mdignation,  atlter  a  second  flood  of 
tears,  more  violent  than  the  former,  she 
said, '  You  know,  madam,  how  much  I 
despised  my  interest,  in  comparison  with 
your  service,  and  you  may  be  assured 
that  I  would  never  deny  anything  which 
I  was  aware  was  true,  conscious  as  1  am 
that  I  have  done  nothing  to  displease 
you.'  She  could,  however,  only  extort 
the  former  reply,  *  You  desired  no  an- 
swer, and  Tou  shall  have  none.'  Per- 
ceiving it  fruitless  to  persist,  she  made 
her  obeisance,  and  exclaimed  with  a 
degree  of  violence,  which  she  herself 
does  not  attempt  to  justify,  *  I  am  con- 
fident you  will  suffer  in  this  world  or 
the  next,  for  so  much  inhumanity.' 
The  Queen  was  roused  to  indignation 
by  this  unpremeditated  insult,  and  re- 
plying, *  That  is  my  business,'  with- 
drew to  the  closet. 

**  After  quitting  the  royal  presence,  the 
duchess  sat  down  in  a  long  gallery  to 
wipe  away  her  tears,  and  compose  her 
agitation.  She  then  returned  to  the 
closet,  and  scratched  at  the  door ;  and 
when  the  Queen  opened  it,  said,  'As  I 
sat  in  the  eallery,  1  thought  your  Ma- 
jesty would  not  ue  easy  to  see  me,  when 
you  come  to  the  castle  at  Windsor,  whi- 
ther I  understand  you  are  shortly  to 
remove.  Should  that  be  the  case,  I 
will  refrain  from  going  to  the  Lodge, 
that  I  may  not  be  charged  with  a  want 
of  respect,  for  omitting  to  pay  my  duty 
to  your  Majesty  whi'n  so  near.'  To 
this  the  Queen  quickly  replied,  as  if 
anxious  to  be  freed  from  her  visitor, 
*  You  may,  if  you  please,  come  to  me 
at  the  castle:  it  will  give  me  no  un- 
easiness.'"* 

•  ••  This  account  is  dmwn  from  a  dialogue 
which  seemH  to  have  been  written  by  the 
diichesH  noon  after  the  event,  endoraed.  *  Ac- 
count of  the  Conversation  with  the  Queen, 
0(K)d  Friday,  1710:'  alno  Anom  her  letter  to 
Mr.  liutchinson.  There  is  a  deUiled  ac- 
count of  this  interview  in  the  Conduot,  pp. 
i7»— §87." 
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TliM  mdsd  thit  DMinoMblg  conTer-  he  nwrrij  eihorta  her  to  rafVaiii  turn 

nlio«,  and  from  thii  nanieiit  >1t  per-  MUrtmg  liinilmr  moitificttiom. 
r"'  ™t*™«'""  w»  broken  off  J«-       ^jf      j  _i  ^^^  ^^^^  maa,a^if 

»r«.n    the   Queni   ind   her  di^wded  cd«d  joun  of  the  w^ventoenthoflpril. 

farounte     The  dBche-.  .pdeed.  D.«de  q.S.,  Lm  the  I*d«.  i»  alio  IL.  iJ 
JD  ittempt  to  renew  th«  Ai^m,^  th«  ',  „,  ,^,j  p^elbet-een  yea  ui 

(billing  d.,,bjUk.Eguiopporton,tj  j^^  Queen,  whfcTb  «.  hmh,  tL  I 

tbi.  .he  renewed  bfr  jiwtifiiuon.  ud  ""'  ""J"*?" 

Oompluned  of  the  itrange  luige  ahe  hul       From  thU  time,  the  dudMH  t(Wl 

reeeiTcd  an  the  pr«eedinr  day  i  but  the  u  great  an  object  of  di^Nt  and  tm- 

attempt  did  not  luceefid  to  her  viah,  aion,  ■*  ihe  bad  formerl;  been  of  ftrov 

for  tbe  Qneen  returned  the  letUr  with  a  and  affection;  and  the  aniietr  of  fle 

liae  nmplj  aeknoirledirg  ita  reception.  Qoeen  to  temoTe  from  her 

The  account  of  thii  intcrrieir  «u  for-  obnoxions  an  attendant,  — 


warded  to  the  duke,  and  reached  him  many  cauwa,  which  iudaeed  her  to  ae> 
vhile  he  waa  encamped  before  Donay ;  celente  the  eiecntion  of  thote  madi- 
but  it  «u  too  late  to  remedy  the  effects  I  tated  chanRa  which  had  been  raooM- 
of  her  indiuretioD,  and,  in  hii  reply,  [mended  by  her  aeciet  ndTiaerB. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

Ann^tjirit  meteufitl  fjbrtt  to  fret  htrtdffnm  the  Mar&oratight  and  t^  W\^t— 
Kfmove*  Smiderbuid  from  office — The  Duefteu  intolttiUg  remoHitraitt  tlieruit 
Her  rrplt/ — The  Daeheu  expoeltdaUe — AU  dtrecl  cummuiiitatum  btttettn  tim 
terminatee — The  Queen  diemietti  Godalphin  arid  hit  Whig  eoadjutore-^FBrwu  t 
Tory  adminitlratHin — Corrttpoxdt  Kith  tht  Dvehae  through  the  agency  tf  htr 
phgtieian,  Hamilton — Alarmed  at  the  Suchetie  threatt  to  puUiih  her  kllen — 
Declaret  cheating  it  not  o»»  of  the  Duehett'e  fmuUt—IHtmiiirt  the  Dueheufrom 
her  appointmenti  in  the  royal  houiehold — Diepoiet  rf  her  cffiea  to  the  Duehai  ^ 
Somertet  and  Mri.  Matham — DitsTacefvi  induct  of  the  Duchese—Anne't  wufc 
Boehetler,  diet— She  correfpondi  with  tht  Pretender— Brisk  in  Aer  eomtilntioi^- 
Love  of  hunting — Tahet  meatum  for  etlatliehing  peace- Violent  parly  /oafr- 
Crealea  tieelei  new  peert — Diamietal  aid  diigraee  of  Marlborough — Ftinet  Bufmii 
tint— Birthday  eomnumoratum—Deathof  Imiiie  Stuart^Annift  deeHtmghfUl 
— Anneuncet  from  the  throne  peace  leith  Spain— letteri  to  the  Frinceu  Sq^k 
and  Prince  Qeorgi-Detiret  the  Frelendtr  for  her  eveeettor — Latt  tpttch  ttptr- 
liamerU— Death  of  the  Eleetrai  Sophia—Anne'e  antipathy  to  Oxford— Shi  itu- 
mittei  him — Slornu  in  her  council — CatTied  ill  to  bed — Her  dangeroue  wurfiftM— 
Suffcrt  nuntiU  agonitt — Death — George  I.  pndaitMd — Btaiat—  Will — CJMratHr. 

VAILING  herself  of 

the  proro^don  of 
]-,  parliament,  wliich 
/  took  place  on  the 
"    flWl  of  April,  of  the 

abtence  of  Marlbo- 

roiign,  and  of  a  tem- 

Neirmarkct,  . 


thirteenth,  cansed  her  lord  el 
the  Merquia  of  Sent,  for  the  proffmd 
reward  of  a  dukedom,  instanUT  to  n- 
liaauish  hii  itaff  of  atBeii,  wbioh  ib* 
forthwith  confeired  on  the  Ton  Dnka 
of  Shrcwabury,  and  before  inteuical* 
of  the  chan^  could  reach  her  miaMtai. 
She  neit  coerced  the  Duke  of  Harlba- 
ronghinlo  making  Hr.Maahaaullfi, 
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BUI  BcnenU,  and  toolc  steps  for  the  re- 
moral  of  her  detested  Secretary  of  State, 
Lord  Sanderland,  from  office.  Sunder- 
Ittid  being  son-in-law  to  Marlborough, 
erery  conceivable  obstacle  was  thrust  in 
the  way  of  his  removal— but  to  no  pur- 
pose. In  reply  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends  on  his  behalf,  Anne  said,  '*  I 
have  received  so  many  provocations  from 
him,  that  nothing  shall  divert  me  from 
my  purpose  of  dismissing  him."  The 
treasurer,  as  a  last  effort,  hinted  to  her 
Majesty,  that  if  she  persisted  in  her  pur- 
pose, he  feared  Marlborough  would  re- 
•igB  his  command,  and  then  he  himself 
must  follow  his  example.  This  threat, 
however,  fell  short  of  its  purpose ;  the 
Qoeen,  by  letter,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
Jane,  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  Go- 
dolphin,  and  announced  to  him  that  she 
had  sent  for  the  seals  from  Lord  Sun- 
derland. 

Queen  Anne  to  the  Eabl  of 
godolphin. 

**  Wednesday  morning^  nine  o^dock, 
**  I  received  your  letter  last  night, 
jnst  as  I  was  going  to  bed,  to  which  I 
can  say  no  more  than  what  I  did  on  the 
eolifject,  in  my  last,  continuing  of  the 
aame  opinion,  only  that  I  have  no 
thonghts  of  taking  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough from  the  head  of  the  army,  nor,  I 
dare  say,  any  body  else.  If  he  and  you 
ahould  do  so  wrong  a  thing,  at  any  time, 
as  to  desert  my  service,  what  confusion 
miffht  happen  might  lie  at  your  door, 
and  you  alone  would  be  answerable,  and 
nobody  dse.  But  I  hope  you  will  both 
ooBsider  better  of  it.  Yesterday,  in  the 
afternoon,  Mr*  Secietary  Boyle  came  to 
me,  and  I  then  ordered  him  to  go  tliis 
mominff  to  Lord  Sunderland  for  the 
■eals,  which  I  think  proper  to  acquaint 
Tou  with,  before  you  hear  it  from  other 
hands,  and  to  let  you  know  Lord  Dart- 
month  is  the  person  I  intend  to  give 
them  to,  whom  I  hope  you  will  approve 
of." 

The  removal  of  Marlborough's  son-in- 
fanr,  Sanderland,  again  excited  the  ire 
of  the  flery  duchess,  Sarah,  who,  disre- 
Karding  the  prudent  advice  of  her  hus- 
band to  avoid  intrusion  upon  her  Ma- 


jesty, either  by  person  or  letter,  seized 
the  opportunity  of  addressing  to  Anno  a 
long  and  severe  remonstrance ;  in  which 
she  deprecated  the  removal  of  Sun- 
derland, expatiated  on  the  services  of 
her  husbana  and  herself,  and  to  remind 
her  Majestv  of  her  former  kindness,  and 
show  the  cnange  which  had  taken  phice, 
enclosed  several  of  the  Queen's  affec- 
tionate letters  to  her.  She  censured 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Somerset 
as  the  persons  causing  these  changes, 
and  enclosed  a  confidential  letter 
which  the  duke  a  time  back  had  ad- 
dressed to  herself,  and  in  which  the 
Queen  was  mentioned  with  but  little 
ceremony.  These,  and  other  reproaches, 
were  expressed  with  a  degree  of  con- 
tempt, that  even  to  an  equal  would  have 
been  insulting.  But  the  most  biting 
and  offensive  portion  of  the  letter  was 
levelled  against  Mrs.  Masham.  To  this 
ladv  she  attributed  all  the  mischief  which 
haa  happened,  or  was  likely  to  Imppen  ; 
and  haa  the  impudence  to  declare,  that 
a  dread  of  losing  this  favourite  was  the 
motive  which  had  impelled  the  Queen 
into  the  "  ungrateful  and  impoltti<^* 
conduct  she  had  manifested  towards  her 
zealous  and  faithful  servants.  She 
affected  to  treat  with  indifference  the 
transfer  of  the  royal  favour  to  such  a 
person ;  and  after  declaring  with  scorn 
that  she  would  never  wish  for  any  ad- 
dress against  Mrs.  Masham,  for  the  sake 
of  regaming  her  own  influence,  she  held 
forth  an  indirect  threat,  that  the  conduct 
the  Queen  was  pursuing,  might  produce 
this  very  measure,  which  would  not  fail 
to  gratify  all  who  loved  their  country. 
She  concluded  by  desiring  the  Queen  to 
return  the  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, which,  for  nonsense,  ingratitude,  and 
good  spelling,  she  considered  as  worthy 
of  preservation,  as  a  great  curiosity,  and 
as  being  the  production  of  so  eminent  a 
politician. 

"The  Queen  made  no  reply  to  this  effu- 
sion till  the  twelfth  of  June,  the  very 
day  preceding  the  removal  of  Lord  Sun- 
derland. She  then  reproached  the 
duchess,  by  letter,  for  breaking  the  so- 
lemn promise  made  by  herself  and  the 
duke,  that  she  would  never  speak  of 
politics,  or  oven  again  mention  the  name 
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of  Mrs.  Masham,  and  concluded  by  ob-  | 
■erring,  Mlut  1  shall  trouble  you  with 
a  Tery  short  answer,  looking  upon  it  to 
be  a  continuation  of  the  ill  usage  I  hare 
10  often  met  with,  which  shows  me  Tcr}' 
plainly  what  1  urn  to  expect  for  the  fu- 
ture/ 

*'  Shocked  at  the  breach  of  trust  which 
the  duchess  had  committed,  in  commu- 
nicating the  confidential  letter  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  still  more  morti- 
fied to  find  that  the  effusions  of  her  former 
tcndemesi  had  been  treasured  up  by  so 
irritable  a  woman,  Anne  added,  m  a 
postscript,  '  I  do  not  return  the  letters, 
knowing  they  can  be  of  no  use  to  yon, 
but  must  desire  all  my  Strang  scrawls 
may  be  sent  back  to  me,  it  being  impos- 
sible they  can  now  be  agreeable  to  you.' 

"  Farther  reports  of  her  8on«in-law*s 
approaching  disgrace,  joined  to  the  tone 
of  the  Queen's  letter,  drew  from  the 
duchess  another  expostulation  in  a  no 
less  acrimonious  style.  She  testified  her 
surprise  at  the  Queen's  short,  harsh,  and 
unuescrved  answer.  She  justified  her 
own  breach  uf  promise  in  ¥rriting  on 
politics  and  Mrs.  Masham,  by  reminding 
the  Que(*n,  that  her  Majesty  herself  had 
not  fiiltilled  her  own  promise  of  reading 
the  narratiTO  which  was  presented  in  the 
preceding  October,  and  giving  a  precise 
answer.  She  vindicated  her  present  in- 
terference, on  the  plea  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  make  every  effort  to  prevent  the 
extremities  to  which  her  Majesty  was 
driving  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  was  hourly 
Tcntnring  his  life  for  the  service.  She 
contended,  also,  that  it  was  justice  to 
herself  to  vindicate  her  own  character 
from  the  asnersions  with  which  slie  had 
been  loadcu,  particuluriy  of  attempting 
to  procure  the  rf^moval  of  Mrs.  Ma- 
ham  ;  but  she  again  held  forth  an  in- 
direct threat  of  the  dreadful  account 
which  the  favourite  might  be  required 
to  render  fur  her  advice,  to  ruin  a  man 
who  had  won  six  pitched  buttles  and  ten 
sieges. 

**  With  regard  to  tlie  Queen's  letters, 
she  stated,  tliut  the  refusal  to  return  them 
would  induce  her  to  take  a  little  better  care 
of  the  rest.  She  expressed,  also,  surprise 
that  the  Queen  should  retain  tiie  letter 


written  by  tbe  Dake  of  Somenet,  and 
declared,  that  though  it  had  made  no 
imprearion  on  her  Miyesty,  she  coold 
make  other  people  ashamea  for  him,  by 
showing  it.  To  proye  that  she  was  not 
herself  singular  in  her  opinion  of  tliii 
nobleman,  sho  endoeed  seyeral  letten, 
in  which,  we  may  auppoae,  his  character 
was  not  treated  with  great  respect,  par- 
ticularly one  firom  Lord  Bocheater,  wbo^ 
she  said,  could  not,  in  this  case,  he  sus- 
pected of  partiality.  She  added,  *My 
concern  for  Lord  Marlborough's  honour 
and  reputation  in  the  world,  and  the 
great  trouble  he  expresses  on  this  occa- 
sion, brings  mo  to  beg  of  your  Majesty, 
upon  my  knees,  that  you  would  only  de- 
fer this  thing  till  there  is  peace,  or  la 
end  of  the  campaign ;  ana,  after  sneh 
an  expression,  your  Majesty  can  have  no 
donbt  of  my  ever  entering  into  any  thing 
that  can  displease  you.' 

**  To  this  letter  the  Queen  did  not  con- 
descend to  reply ;  and  with  this  alteresp 
tion  terminated  all  direct  correspondunee 
between  them."  ♦ 

Her  Majesty  next  resolved  to  dismiss 
her  treasurer,  Godolphin.  He  guened 
her  purpose,  and  after  endeayouring  to 
dissuade  her  from  turning  her  back  npoa 
the  Whigs  and  her  pnsent  ministeca* 
demanded,  *'  Is  it  the  will  of  your  Ma- 
jesty that  I  should  go  on  ?"  [continue  in 
office  as  Lord  Treasurer.] 

The  Queen  replied  '*  Yes ;"  shelodbed 
gloomy,  and  seemed  embarraaoed;  bnt 
Grodolphin  supposed  she  meant  to  abida 
by  that  reply  *,  and  when  the  next  mon- 
in^  a  servant  in  royal  liyery  left  the  sub- 
joined note  with  his  porter,  he  was 
struck  dumb  with  astonisument. 

''The  uneasiness  which  yon  haw 
showed  for  some  time  has  given  meveiy 
much  trouble,  though  I  haye  borne  it; 
and  had  your  behaviour  continued  the 
same  it  was  for  a  few  years  after  ny 
coming  to  the  crown,  I  could  haveio 
dispute  with  myself  what  to  do.  Bat 
the  many  unkind  returns  I  haye  received 
since,  especially  what  you  auid  tomepcf^ 
sonully  before  the  lords,  makes  it  impo*- 
sible  for  me  to  continue  you  any  lomtf 
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fai  my  service ;  bat  I  will  gire  you  a  pen- 
non of  foar  thousand  a  year,  and  I  de- 
lire  that,  instead  of  bringing  the  staff 
to  me,  yon  will  break  it,  which,  I  be- 
liefe,  will  be  easier  to  us  both." 

**  On  the  ensuing  morning  the  Queen 
briefly  announced  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough the  removal  of  his  friend. 

*'KeiuwffUm,  Augu»l  8. 

<*My  lord  treasurer  having  for 
■ome  time  showed  a  great  deal  of  un- 
easiness in  my  service,  and  his  behaviour 
not  being  the  same  to  me  as  it  was  for- 
meriy,  imide  it  impossible  for  me  to  let 
Mm  keep  the  white  staff  any  longer; 
■nd,  therefore,  I  ordered  him  this  morn- 
ing to  break  it,  which  I  acquaint  you 
with  now,  that  you  may  receive  this  news 
first  from  me ;  and  I  do  assure  you  I 
will  take  care  that  the  army  shall  want 
for  nothing." 

To  those  who  expressed  concern  at 
Godolphiu's  dismissal,  the  Queen  an- 
■wereo,  **  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  I  can't 
help  it."  The  removal  of  the  treasurer 
WM  speedily  followed  by  the  dismission 
of  his  son.  Lord  Rialton,  from  the  office 
of  cofferer  of  the  household,  and  the 
treamiry  was  put  in  commission,  at  the 
bead  M  whicn  was  Mr.  Harley,  who, 
tiie  next  day  sapplanted  Mr.  Smith  in 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
nibeequently  was  made  Lord  Treasurer, 
and  created  Eiurl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer. 
The  Queen  next  resolved  to  dissolve  par- 
liament; and  at  the  instigation  of  Harley 
and  Shrewsbury,  she,  in  August,  with- 
drew her  confidence  from  the  great  Whig 
leader  Lord  Somers,  President  of  the 
Oooneil,  who,  with  his  colleagues  and 
adherents,  forthwith  retired  from  office. 
On  the  nineteenth  of  August,  Somers, 
Derottshire,  and  Mr.  fiojle,  resigned, 
and  their  r^pective  appomtments  were 
filled  by  the  Earl  of  Bochester,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  Mr.  St.  John. 
The  &;ovemorship  of  Ireland  was  trans- 
fcrrea  from  Lord  Wharton  to  the  Duke 
of  Ormond.  Lord  Orford  resigned  his 
eommiasion  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
mndency  of  the  board  was  vested  in 
nr  John  Leak.    Although  Harley  soli- 


cited, and  the  Queen  three  times  com- 
manded Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  to  re- 
tain the  seals,  he  resigned,  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Trevor  and  the  Barons  Tracy  and 
Scroop  were  appointed  commissioners  of 
the  great  seal  about  the  same  time — Sir 
Simon  Harcourt  was  made  Attorney- 
General,  Lord  Keeper,  and,  finally, 
Chancellor ;  and  to  the  annoyance  of 
of  Marlborough,  her  Majesty  dismissed 
Cardonel  from  the  office  of  ^cretary-at- 
War,  and  in  his  room  appointed  Mr. 
Granville,  afterwards  Lord  Lansdowne. 

**  Since  the  accession  of  William  III.." 
remarks  Coxe,  '*  no  change  of  ministry 
had  ever  been  carried  to  such  an  extent ; 
for  before  the  close  of  the  year,  not  a 
single  Whig,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Somerset,  re- 
tained any  office  of  importance."  The 
parliament  was  dissolved,  and,  on  the 
nfteenth  of  November,  the  new  House  of 
Commons  met,  and  chose  for  their 
Speaker  the  Tory,  William  Bromley, 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen,  although  she 
had  broken  the  chains  which  bound  her 
to  the  Marlborough  family  junta  and  the 
Whip;s,  was  still  harassed  by  the  threats 
and  importunities  of  the  arrogant  Duch- 
ess Sarah,  who  now  carried  on  a  regular 
but  indirect  correspondence  with  her 
through  the  agency  of  Sir  David  Ha- 
milton. By  the  hands  of  Hamilton,  the 
duchess  sent  the  Queen  long  narratives 
of  their  4»a8t  transactions,  and,  in  the 
vain  hop^  of  frightening  her  into  con- 
senting to  a  reconciliation,  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to  Ihe  ill  treatment  which  she  con- 
sidered she  had  undergone  through  tbe 
influence  of  Mr.  Masham,  and  threatened 
to  expose  to  the  public  eye  the  tender 
epistles  which  her  Majesty  had  addressed 
to  her  in  the  height  of  affection.  Se- 
cretary St.  John,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Drummond,  dated  November  twenty- 
eight,  remarks,  **  I  had  almost  forgot  to 
tell  you  an  instance  of  the  admirable 
temper  in  which  the  ffreat  man  [Marl- 
borough] is  likely  on  his  return  to  flnd 
his  wife.  Among  other  extrava^^cies, 
she  now  declares  she  will  prmt  the 
Queen's  letters;  letters  writ  whilst  her 
Majesty  had  a  good  opinion  of  her. 
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which  her  Tiolent  beharioiir  nnce  that ' 
time  h:is  iibs'>]ut<;lT  eradicated.*' 

"  lo  this  predicament  the  Queen  wai  ■ 
red'ice<i  aheriiatelT  to  soothe  and  threatirn  > 
her  fonavr  faruunte,  and  retorted  to  the  ; 
interveniitin  of  the  phjiician,  as  well  as 
of  other  persons,  whom  she  considered  j 
as  likely  to   ohtain  the  suppression  of 
these  documents.   The  duchess,  howerer, 
continued  firm,  and  the  fear  of  driving 
her  to  extremities  suspended  her  remoral. 

'*  As  a  last  resource,  the  Duke  of 
8hrewshury  was  employed  to  discoTer 
her  real  intentions,  ana,  if  po8!>ible,  to 
prerent  the  threatened  pnhlication.  He 
applied  to  Mr.  Ma)'nwaring,  and  used 
sucli  arguments  and  insinuations  as  his 
experience  in  courts  suggested.  His 
efforts  were  not  more  successful  than 
thoNe  before  made,  for  the  duchess  de- 
clined parting  with  the  letters  ;  and, 
though  she  professed  her  aversion  to  pub- 
lish such  a  correspondence,  she  adroitly 
threw  out  liiuts,  that  she  might  be  com- 
pelled to  recur  to  unplousant  measures, 
m  her  own  justification,  if  the  ministerial 
writers  were  suffered  to  continue  their 
accusations  against  her,  for  peculation 
and  corrupt  sale  of  offices. 

"  In  this  stniggle  between  pride,  in- 
terest, and  fear,  with  the  hopes  of  proving 
to  the  public  that  she  was  not  wholly  in 
disgrace,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  David 
Uuiuilton,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Queen, 
offering  to  renew  her  attendance,  by  as- 
sisting in  trying  on  the  robes  which  her 
Muji'sty  haJ  ordcri^d  for  some  public  ce- 
remony. TIjc  letter  being  read  to  the 
Queen  by  lier  agent,  she  charged  him  to 
prevent  the  duchess  from  coming,  though 
not  to  Ruy  that  she  refused  to  permit  her 
attendance. 

''  Hitherto  the  duchess  had  acted  with 
no  less  indiscretion  than  disrespect,  by 
shocking  the  political  prejudices,  insult- 
ing the  dignity,  and  wounding  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Queen.  But  at  the  present 
perioil  slie  made  a  new  and  stronger 
appeal,  which,  (liough  objectionable  in 
the  mode,  was  justifiable  in  the  princi- 

Sle.    The  libellous  and  scurrilous  pro- 
uctions  which  daily  issued  from  the 
{»ress  under  the  auspices  of  the  ministry, 
lating  exhausted  their  satire  and  spleen 
on  the  Bake  of  Marlborough,  involved 


the  dnclicas  in  aeomtioiii  which  ifscted 
her  intmitr.  In  one  of  the  Examntn, 
written  by  ^wift,  XoTember  the  twenty- 
third,  1710,  after  a  rariety  of  insiniislioM 
against  the  pt«ulation  and  avaxieeof  tht 
duke,  a  couparison  was  introduced  be- 
tween the  rewards  laTiahed  on  hiia,  iid 
the  recompenae  conferred  on  a  Bemi 
general,  in  which  the  duke's  emblmadi 
were  estimated  in  the  aggregate  at  the 
vast  amount  of  £500,000,  and  those  of 
a  Roman  warrior  reduced  to  £994  lU. 
At  the  end  of  the  aaoie  p^er  an  inneade 
was  introduced,  by  way  of  oomparisoi, 
that  the  duchess,  in  the  exeentlon  of  her 
office  during  eight  yeara,  as  mistroH  of 
the  robea,  had  also  purloined  no  Um 
than  £22,000  a  year. 

^lliis  slander,  though  eondied  It 
ambiguous  terms,  was  tw>  pointed  ia  its 
application  to  be  mistaken,  either  by  the 

Suhlic  or  the  party  interested.  The 
nohess,  therefore,  drew  up  an  aninsted 
vindication  of  the  duke  ana  of  herself,  ii 
a  private  letter  to  Sir  David  HaailtiNi, 
and  sent  it  with  the  acurrilous  number, 
to  be  submitted  to  her  Majesty.  The 
Queen  read  it  over,  and,  at  the  eoaehi- 
sion,  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the 
vindication  by  the  brief  remark, '  Every 
one  knows  that  cheating  is  not  the  Duch- 
ess of  Marlt>orough's  fault.' " 

Such  was  the  critical  situation  of  the 
duchess,  when  her  husband,  retummt 
from  his  campaign  in  Holland,  reached 
London,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Decem- 
ber, and  immediately  bad  several  private 
interviews  with  her  Majesty,  in  the  hope 
of  prevailing  on  her  to  permit  his  fiery 
wife  to  retain  the  golden  Keys  as  groom 
of  the  stole,  mistress  of  the  robes,  sod 
privy  purse.  Anne,  however,  was  too 
firmly  resolved  to  be  moved  by  his  en- 
treaties, and,  on  the  seventeenth  of  Jaa- 
uury,  1711,  at  the  last  of  these  interviewi^ 
she  peremptorily  insisted  that  the  goUea 
keys  should  be  delivered  to  her  witbii 
three  days ;  and  when  he  on  his  koeei 
entreated  for  an  interval  of  a  fortnight 
she  replied  by  limiting  the  term  to  thi 
shorter  space  of  two  days,  and  ahrnptlf 
terminated  the  audience. 

When  Marlborough  informed  his  ii- 
di'gnant  wife  of  the  Queen'a  comnuuid^ 
she  declared  she  would  nerer  ooinptf 
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He  then  oommanded  her  to  gire  him  the 
keyi,  88  he  was  resolred  to  return  them 
that  very  eTening.  She  at  first  refused ; 
high  words  ensued,  and,  in  the  end,  she 
pitched  them  at  his  head,  cxcluiniiDg, 
**  There,  UUlo  them,  yon  ass !  take  them 
to  the  odious  creature !"  Ho  eagerly 
Hoed  them,  and  hurrying  to  St.  James's, 
presented  them  to  her  Majesty,  who  re- 
oeiTed  them  with  infinite  joy,  but  was  so 
OOBftised,  probably  at  his  unexpected  ap- 
pearance, that  to  his  question  of  what 
offences  had  the  duchess  been  g}ulty, 
she  only  fiiltered  out  an  unintcUig^ble 
ineoherent  reply. 

Sarah  of  Marlborough  next  resolved 
to  claim  the  £2000  a  year  which,  nine 
years  bac^  the  Queen  had  offered  her, 
and  to  carry  the  whole  amount  of  arrears 
to  her  credit.  We  fpYe  the  particulars 
of  these  proceedings  in  the  words  of  the 
dnehesB,  who,  after  stating  that  some  of 
her  friends  persuaded  her  to  make  the 
demand,  proceeds :  —  **  Accordingly,  I 
consented  tliat  a  copy  of  one  of  her  [the 
Qoeen's]  own  letters,  in  which  she 
pressed  me  so  mnch  to  take  that  money 
ont  of  the  privy  purse,  should  be  shown 
to  her,  and  that  the  person  that  carried 
it  should  tell  her  that  I  desired  to  know, 
befDre  I  made  up  my  accounts,  whether 
she  still  was  willing  that  I  should  take 
the  money  out  of  the  privy  purse,  as  she 
had  desired  me  in  that  letter.  When 
tiiis  was  proposed  to  her,  she  blushed  and 
imwared  to  oe  very  uneasy ;  but  consented 
that  I  should  do  it.  Then  I  sent  in  my 
aeoonnts,  with  that  yearly  sum  charged 
in  them  from  the  time  that  she  had 
offered  it  to  me.  But  I  still  used 
this  further  caution  of  writing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  accounts,  before  I  charged 
the  last  sum,  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  men- 
tioned before,  that,  when  she  signed 
them,  she  might  at  the  same  time  attest 
her  own  letter,  and  the  offer  she  had 
made  me  of  her  own  accord,  and  pressed 
m»  to  take  in  this  manner : — '  Pray  make 
BO  more  words  about  it,  and  either  own 
or  conceal  it,  as  you  like  best,  since 
I  think  the  richest  crown  could  never 
npay  the  services  I  have  received  from 
yon.'  After  this,  the  Queen  kept  my 
aooonnts  almost  a  fortnight  by  her,  in 
time  I  don't  doubt  but  tney  were 


well  examined  by  Abigail  and  Mr.  IIar« 
ley ;  but  there  was  no  fault  which  they 
could  pretend  to  find  with  them,  and  they 
were  sent  back  to  me  without  the  leastobi- 
jection  being  made  against  them,  signed 
by  the  Queen's  own  hand,  who  had  writ 
under  them,  that  she  allowed  of  them, 
and  was  satisfiid  that  they  were  right. 
So  til  at  the  new  ministers  had  nothing 
left  them  in  this  mutter  but  to  whispir 
about  the  town  some  scandalous  stories 
of  it,  and  to  employ  such  of  their  agents 
as  the  Examiner  in  propagating  them." 

Anne,  without  delay,  disposed  of  the 
offices  held  by  the  iJuchess  of  Marl- 
borough, by  making  the  Duchess  of 
Somerset  groom  of  the  stole  and  mis- 
tress of  the  robes,  and  transferring  the 
confidential  situation  of  keeper  of  the 
privy  purse  to  Mrs.  Masham. 

On  her  removal  from  the  royal  house- 
hold, the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  relin- 
quished her  apartments  at  St.  James's, 
when,  to  her  own  disgrace,  and  to  the 
indignation  of  the  Queen,  she  ordered 
that  part  of  the  palace  which  she  hud 
occupied  to  be  ransacked  of  all  the 
brass  locks,  the  looking-glasses  and  pic- 
tures fixed  in  the  panels  of  the  wains- 
coting, and  the  marble  chimney-pieces 
and  slabs : — in  fact,  by  her  command, 
the  apartments  were  literally  gutted. 

The  establishment  of  peace  now  be- 
came the  earnest  desire  of  the  Queen 
and  her  ministers,  who,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  that  important  measure,  used 
all  possible  means  to  gradually,  but 
surely,  mortify  and  degrade  the  lately- 
idolized  Duke  of  Marlborough.  It  wus 
believed  that  the  war  with  France  would 
long  since  have  been  brought  to  an 
honourable  termination,  but  for  the 
avarice  and  ambition  of  the  great  com- 
mander ;  and  to  convince  him  that  his 
power  and  popularity  was  gone,  the 
ilouse  of  Commons,  infiuenced  by  the 
Queen  and  her  Tory  ministry,  refused 
to  thank  him  for  his  services  in  Flan- 
ders, although  he  was  still  permitted  to 
retain  his  command. 

On  the  second  of  May,  1711,  the 
Queen's  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Bochester, 
died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  and  was 
succeeded  as  president  of  the  council 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.    Boohoa- 
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tor  beliered  Anne  had  no  riglit  to  tbe 
throne,  and  he  joined  her  ministry  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  her  to  secure  the 
scccettion  to  her  disinherited  brother, 
the  Pretender,  with  whom  she  com- 
menced a  correspondence,  nnder  his 
auspices.  After  the  demise  of  Roches- 
ter, Buckingham  assisted  Anne  to  carry 
on  this  correspondence ;  but  as  the  Pre- 
tender firmly  refused  to  renounce  the 
church  of  Aome  for  that  of  England, 
his  exclusion  from  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain  was  inevitable.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  this  year  that  the  fisible 
break  in  the  constitution  of  the  Queen 
commenced.  A  fear  lest  the  Marlbo- 
rough faction  should  obtain  the  maio- 
rity  in  parliament,  depressed  her  spints, 
and  produced  hysterical  fits;  to  rally 
her  health,  she,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  July,  took  up  her  abode  at 
Windsor,  ana,  although  su£5ciently  re- 
stored by  the  bracine  air  to  frequently 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  in  the 
meridian  neat  of  summer,— albeit  she 
hunted  in  a  one-horse  chaise,  which  she 
drove  herself,  **  furious  as  Jehu,"  re- 
marks Swift,  *'and  gaily  as  the  mighty 
hunter  Nimrod  " — about  the  middle  of 
August  she  was  laid  up  with  the  gout, 
which  confined  her  to  ner  bed-chamber 
for  a  month. 

Meanwhile,  the  Quecn*s  first  efforts 
to  establish  peace  were  revealed  sooner 
than  her  Majesty  or  her  ministers  de- 
sired. Prior,  the  poet,  who  had  been 
secretly  dispatched  to  France  to  pro- 
pose a  pacification,  was,  on  his  return, 
seized  by  the  Whig  spy  Mackey,  who 
held  an  appointment  in  the  customs,  on 
a  frivolous  char^,  and  detained  pri- 
soner till  his  mission  became  pulnic. 
Prior's  return  was  speedily  followed  by 
the  arrival  of  M.  Mesnager  and  the 
Abb^  Dubois,  as  secret  envoys  from  the 
court  of  France,  and  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  September  (0.  S.},  Anne 
consented  to  enter  into  preliminaries  of 
peace  with  France.  Mesnager  was  re- 
ceived with  distinguished  honour  by 
the  Queen,  who  was  then  at  Windsor ; 
he  held  several  strictly  private  confer- 
ences with  her,  and,  says  Boyer,  "  it 
was  confidently  reported  that  encou- 
nged  by  Mr.  St.  John,  he  spoke  to  her 


in  fkronr  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  (km, 
whom  he  ealled  her  brother;  that  isr 
Majesty  seemed  not  dinleased  with  tha 
discourse ;  and  that  before  he  left  Eag- 
land,  he  obtained,  by  means  of  Mo. 
Masham,  a  Terbal  promise,  that  private 
instructiona  should  oe  sent  to  the  Kritiih 
plenipotentiaries,  not  to  insist  on  the 
French  kin^a  giving  np  the  interest  of 
the  cheyaliei  entirely.  Moreover,  a 
letter  from  a  good  hand  in  ¥taU,  dslsd 
the  nineteenth  of  November  CS.  8.),  ia- 
ported,  *■  That  upon  Mesnagei's  retan 
thithor,  he  was  very  aangmne,  aid 
affected  publicly  to  'affirm,  that  the 
peace  was  aa  good  aa  condaded;  aid 
that,  in  particular,  he  laid  great  ea^ 
phasis  on  the  advantages  giaatod  in 
nivonr  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  wWA  ta 
some  people  appeared  very  nnlikely,  c^ 
dally  when  uiej  compared  the  weight 
of  such  an  affair  witn  the  abilities  of 
Monsieur  Mesnager,  whe  waa  never  ac- 
counted a  great  genius.' " 

The  peace  propoaUs  greatly  agitated 
the  opposing  factions.  The  Tiolent  To- 
ries and  Jacobites  rose  in  formidaUe 
opposition  to  Harley  and  his  partians. 
Her  Majesty,  in  alarm,  invited  Lord 
Somers  to  confidential  audiences,  which 
frightened  her  ministry  into  a  belief^ 
that  the  Whigs  were  winning  back  the 
royal  confidence,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Duchess  of  Somerset  To  preserre 
their  popularity,  at  the  expense  of  thdr 
opponents,  the  struggling  faction  filled 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals  with 
political  squibs  and  lampoons ;  and  dio 
excitement  was  greatly  increased,  by  tbo 
caption  of  the  effigies  of  the  devil,  die 
pope,  the  pretender,  and  aeveral  car- 
dinals, Jesuits,  and  friars,  whieh  had 
been  prepared  bv  the  Whigs,  to  be  con- 
signea  to  the  names,  with  due  wtAsm» 
nity,  by  the  London  rabble,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  November,  the  anniversary  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  inauguration. 

On  the  seventh  of  December  Amo 
opened  parliament  in  person,  and  ii 
her  speech  remarked,  '*  I  can  now  teU 
you,  that  notwithstimding  the  arts  of 
those  who  delight  in  war,  both  phM 
and  time  are  appointed  for  opening  the 
treaty  of  a  general  peace.  My  cUef 
concern  ia   that  the  Froteitftiit  nfr 
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ffion,  tnd  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
lOBg^om  may  be  continued  to  you,  bj 
teeuring  the  accession  to  the  crown,  as  it 
b  timited  byparliament,  to  the  house  of 
Hanover."  Tnis  royal  oration  occasioned 
BUch  warm  discussion.  The  people, 
keartily  tired  of  the  war,  were  anxious 
tar  peaee,  so  also  were  the  Commons ; 
hat  a  majority  of  the  Lords  were  against 
it|  which  so  alarmed  the  ministry,  that 
to  tarn  the  balance  in  their  favour, 
fliey  proposed  the  creation  of  twelve 
■0W  peers,  a  measure  at  first  so  strenu- 
oosIt  opposed  by  the  Queen  and  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  that  a  cry  ran 
through  the  Harley  faction  that  her 
Majesty  was  playing  false  to  them. 
Him,  however,  was  an  error;  Anne's 
mtj  natural  purport  being  simply  to 
endeavour,  by  entreaty  and  persuasion, 
to  procure  the  desired  majority,  before 
adopting  the  sweeping  proposal  of  at 
one  itrdce  elevating  twelve  commoners 
to  the  peerage. 
"  Among  others,"  says  Bishop  Bur- 

a^the  Queen  spoke  to  myseu;  she 
she  hoped  bishops  would  not  be 
•ninst  peace ;  I  said,  a  good  peace  was 
wiat  we  prayed  daily  for,  but  the  pre- 
liminaries offered  by  France  gave  no 
hopes  of  such  an  one ;  and  the  trusting 
to  the  King  of  France's  faith,  after  aU 
that  had  passed,  would  seem  a  strange 
thing,  one  said,  we  were  not  to  re- 
gara  the  preliminaries ;  we  should  have 
n  peaee  upon  such  a  bottom,  that  we 
riiould  not  at  all  rely  on  the  King  of 
Ranee's  word;  but  we  ought  to  sus- 
pend our  opinions,  till  she  acquainted 
w  with  the  whole  matter.  I  asked 
leave  to  speak  my  mind  plainly ;  which 
■he  granted:  I  said,  any  treaty,  by 
whioh  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  were 
left  to  King  Philip,  must  in  a  little 
while  deliver  up  all  Europe  into  the 
hands  of  France ;  and,  if  any  such  peace 
should  be  made,  she  was  betrayed^  and 
we  were  all  ruined ;  in  less  than  three 
years'  time  she  would  be  murdered,  and 
the  fires  would  be  a^in  raised  in  Smith- 
field  ;  I  pursued  this  long,  till  I  saw  she 
grew  uneasy;  so  I  withdrew." 

After  many  private  audiences  with  her 
BoUeSv  and  much  wrangling  with  her 
ainistrjy  who  vainly  desired  the  re- 


moval of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  from 
the  royal  household,  Anne  succumbed 
to  the  wish  of  her  cabinet,  and  on  the 
twentv-cighth  of  December,  1711,  twelve 
new  Tory  peers  were  created  (three 
peers'  sons,  and  nine  commtmers),  one 
of  whom,  Mr.  Masham,  the  husband  of 
the  Queen's  favourite,  was  on  this  oc- 
casion raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the 
desire  of  the  ministry,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  Anne. 

Meanwhile,  the  Queen  and  her  minis- 
ters resolved  on  the  dismission  of  Marl- 
borough. The  great  warrior  returned 
from  his  annual  campaign  in  November, 
and  after  futile  efforts  to  M'in  back  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  sovereic^ 
and  his  countrymen,  was  formally  dis- 
missed by  the  Queen  from  all  his  ap- 
pointments, on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
1711,  and,  at  the  same  time,  charged  by 
the  commissioners  of  public  accounts 
with  unjustly  appropriating^  large  sums 
of  money  by  selling  commissions  in  the 
army,  and  by  extorting  vast  bribes  and 
fees  from  the  contractors  for  the  food 
and  clothing  of  his  soldiers.  Swift, 
in  a  lampoon  published  at  this  pe- 
riod, thus  addressed  the  fallen  com- 
mander : 

**  So  flagrant  is  thy  insolence. 
So  rich  thy  breach  of  trust  is, 
That  longer  with  thee  to  dispense, 
Were  want  of  power,  or  want  of  sense. 
Here,  Towzer— do  him  Justice." 

The  dismissal  of  Marlborough  was 
followed  by  many  other  chanees.  His 
two  daughters,  the  Countess  of  Sunder- 
land and  the  Lady  Baitton,  relinquished 
their  appointments  in  the  royal  bod- 
chamber  ;  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  office  of  commander  of 
the  forces,  and  commissioned  only  to 
preserve  an  armed  neutrality,  till  the 
peace  negotiations  were  settled;  £arl 
Bivers  was  made  master  of  the  ordnance; 
tlie  Dukes  of  Northumberland  and  I3eau- 
fort  were  respectively  appointed  to  the 
captainships  of  the  royal  regiments  of 
horse-guards  and  of  the  band  of  pen- 
sioners; the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower 
was  transferred  from  Geneial  Cadogau 
to  Brigadier  liill;  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set was  deprived  of  his  appointment  of 
master  of  the  horse ;  and,  in  faciy  tha 
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remnant  of  the  Marlborough  minifltry 
was  finally  dismissed. 

Whilst  these  changes  were  in  pro- 
gress, the  Queen  was  compelled  to  give 
audience  to  an  unwelcomeu  visitor.  On 
the  sixth  of  January,  1712,  Prince 
Eup^cne  arrived  in  London,  charged 
with  proposals  from  tlie  new  emperor, 
Charles 4^.,  to  Anne,  which  were  cal- 
culated to  disconcert  the  schemes  of  the 
ministry,  and  turn  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  Marlboroughs, 
the  Whies,  and  the  war.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  following  day,  her  M^esty, 
greatly  against  her  will,  admitted  Eu- 
gene to  an  audience,  and  after  slightly 
glancing  over  his  papers,  remarked,  '*  1 
am  sorry  that  the  state  of  my  health  does 
not  permit  me  to  speak  with  your  high- 
ness as  often  as  I  wish;  but,"  she 
added  (pointing  to  the  treasurer,  Ilar- 
ley,  and  secretary,  St.  John,  who  alone 
were  present),  **  I  have  ordered  these 
two  gentlemen  to  receive  your  proposals 
whenever  you  think  proper." 

Shortly  afterwards,  her  Majesty  was 
laid  up,  with  what  was  said  to  be  a 
political  fit  of  the  gout ;  she,  however, 
recovered  in  time  to  keep  the  anniver- 
sary of  her  birth-day  (sixth  of  February) 
with  extraordinary  pomp  and  splendour ; 
and  although  the  Marlborough  and 
Whig  ladies  did  their  best  to  mar  the 
pleasures  of  the  day,  by  absenting  them- 
selves from  the  dazzling  scene,  and 
seating  themselves  in  their  morning 
wrappers  at  a  window  in  St.  James's 
palace,  within  sidit  of  the  whole  court; 
their  malice  failed  of  its  purpose,  and 
the  ardour  and  brilliancy  of  the  scene 
was  equally  remarkable  and  satisfactory 
to  all  present.  Prince  Eugene,  in  a 
**  fine  suit  made  up  for  the  occasion,*' 
was  present  at  this  remarkable  birth- 
day drawing-room,  and  the  Queen  pre- 
sented him  with  a  sword  richly  set  with 
diamonds,  to  the  value  of  £4500. 

According  to  some  authorities,  Eu- 
gene, when  he  found  that  the  Queen 
and  her  ministers  turned  their  back  on 
his  project  for  continuing  the  war,  ad- 
yisea  Marlborough  to  suborn  the  mis- 
creants denominated  MoJiocks  to  scour 
the  streets  at  night,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  terrors  incited  by  the  excesses 


and  cruelties  of  these  Mohocks,  to  horn 
the  capita],  to  seize  the  person  of  thi 
Queen,  to  murder  Oxford  and  his  aaso* 
ciates,  and  to  place  the  Elector  of  Hft- 
nover  on  the  throne.  Coxe  prononneei 
this  not  a  real,  but  a  supposed  w^ 
spiracj,  invented  by  the  Jesuit  sad 
Jacobite  spy  Plunket ;  but  however  this 
may  be,  the  startling  tale  certualy 
alarmed  the  Queen,  aggravated  her  dis- 
pleasure against  Marlborough,  and  in- 
creased her  anxiety  for  the  SfMurture  ef 
Eugene,  and  the  condosion  of  pean. 
On  the  seventeenth  of  March,  Engeae^ 
after  having  a  farewell  audience  of  her 
Mdesty,  quitted  England  and  retoned 
to  HoUano,  to  deplore  the  fiulure  ^  kis 
efforts  to  incite  the  British  Queen  and 
her  people  to  again  place  their  eoa- 
fidence  in  the  Marlboroughs,*tiie  Wb^ 
and  the  war  party. 

The  death  of  Anne's  half-sister,  die 
Princess  Louisa  Stuart,  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  in  April,  made  a  deq»  and 
mournful  impression  on  her  Majesty, 
and  on  the  nation  at  large.  Had  tte 
Pretender  died,  and  the  Princeu  beoi 
spared,  it  was  remarked,  an  end  mifht 
have  been  ^ut  to  all  disputes  concerning 
the  succession,  by  the  Queen  marrying 
her  to  a  Prince  of  Hanover.  It  was 
also  about  this  time  that  the  following 
facetious  incident  occurred.  An  Iriw 
priest  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  abju- 
ration, and  when  summoned  before  the 
magistrates  for  non-compliance,  asked, 
**  Would  it  not  be  better  to  settle  all 
this  hubbub,  by  marrying  our  gradou 
Queen  to  the  Pretender?*'  "  Why, 
man,"  exclaimed  the  bench,  with  con- 
sternation, "  he  is  her  brother !"  "  Thea 
if  so,  your  worships,  why  the  divil  am 
I  to  be  sworn  to  abjure  him?"  de- 
manded the  priest,  with  a  grin  of  tri- 
umph. The  magistrates  answered  not; 
and  the  priest  on  finding  that  he  oobU 
gain  nothing  by  farther  opposition,  up- 
braided the  bench,  for  not  admittiaff 
the  justness  of  bis  reasoning,  andwita 
an  air  of  supreme  contempt  took  tiM 
rcoulred  oath. 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  ever 
since  her  final  dismission  from  the  royal 
household,  had  ceaselessly  tormented  tfat 
Queen  with  threats  of  paUishiog  tkt 
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wbole  of  her  letters  to  her.  Harle  j,  now 
Lord  Oxford,  at  length,  hit  upon  a 
^an  which  effectual!?  checked  the  arro- 
nnee  of  the  oTerhearing,  discarded 
Bfoorite.  He  procured  from  Mary 
Beatrice  the  treasonable  letters  which 
Marlborough  had  written  to  James  II., 
■i  St.  iSermains,  in  1694,  betraying  to 
the  French  the  armament  dispatched  to 
inTGst  Brest.  These  letters  he  privately 
showed  to  Marlborough,  who,  to  secure 
his  head,  quitted  England  without  de- 
lajr.  Just  previously,  Marlborough's 
fnend,  Godolphin,  died,  and  the  dis- 
graced warrior  paraded  this  gloomy 
event,  coupled  witn  what  lie  pleased  to 
desiffuate  the  ing^titude  of  his  country, 
■s  the  ostensible  cause  of  his  departure. 
Her  Maiesty,  when  informed  that  he 
had  embarked,  remarked,  *'  he  had 
acted  wisely  in  going  abroad."  Shortly 
afterwords,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
who  tmd  tarried  in  England  to  arrange 
some  private  matters,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, furtlicr  to  aggravate  the  Queen,  pro- 
eeodcd  to  her  husband.  But  Anne, 
although  free  from  her  presence,  con- 
tinued to  be  annoyed  by  her  threats  to 
publish  their  correspondence,  threats 
which  she  dared  not,  because  she  could 
not  perform,  at  least,  whilst  the  Queen 
Uvea,  without  compromising  herself  and 
the  Whizs,  who  were  the  only  friends 
ahe  could  de^nd  upon  in  England. 

At  this  period  several  of  Anne's  minis- 
ters, and  many  of  her  household  and 
of  her  friends,  were  anxious  that  she 
should  moke  her  brother,  *<  the  Preten- 
der," her  successor;  she  herself  secretly 
entertained  the  same  wish,  and  a  revival 
of  the  proposition,  that  Prince  George 
of  Hanover  should  settle  in  England, 
inereased  her  abhorrence  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  a  circumstance  by  no  means 
tnrpriain^.  <*  For,"  remarks  Lockhart, 
^  when  It  was  first  proposed  to  bring 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  to  England,  the 
Whig!  dispatched  numbers  of  their 
emisswries  to  engage  all  their  friends  in 
the  neighbouring  counties  to  be  in  rea- 
diness to  show  their  respect  to  the  first 
Prince  of  the  royal  blood,  when  he 
airived  in  Britain,  by  meeting  and  at- 
tendinff  him  to  London ;  and  they 
lemiroa  a  nomher  of  reduocd  officers,  who 


were  to  be  well  accoutred  in  horses  and 
arms,  and  offer  themselves  as  guard  to  his 
person,  by  which  precautions,  and  the 
conjunction  of  their  friends  in  London, 
they  intended  that  the  Prince  should 
pay  his  respects  to  the  Queen  with  no 
less  than  forty  or  fifty  thousand  armed 
men,  the  consequence  whereof  it  wus 
very  easy  to  imagine."  The  cause  of 
the  Jacobites,  however,  received  a  fatal 
blow,  when,  on  Sunday,  the  fifteenth  of 
November,  1712,  their  powerful  parti- 
zan,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  was  un- 
fairlv  slain  in  a  duel  with  the  profligate 
Lord  Mohun.  At  this  very  time,  lla- 
roilton  was  deeply  engaged  with  the 
Queen  in  a  sclieme  for  tlie  restoration  of 
the  Pretender ;  and  when  Anne  heard  of 
his  death,  or,  as  some  writers  have  it, 
murder,  she,  with  tears  of  sorrow,  told 
Mrs.  Masham,  *'  that  now  there  was  no 
hope  of  her  brother  succeeding  to  her 
cro>vn,  for  she  could  not  trust  the  deli- 
cate arragement  to  any  other  nobleman, 
for  fear  of  treachery." 

At  the  commencement  of  1713,  Anno 
beheld  with  infinite  satisfaction  the 
establishment  of  the  long-dcsircd  peace, 
on  what  she  believed  tol>e  an  equitable 
and  firm  basis.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht 
was  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  on 
the  thirtieth  of  March,  1713.  On  the 
third  of  April  it  was  brought  to  White- 
liall,  was  ratified  four  days  afterwards, 
and  on  the  ninth  her  Majesty  opened 
parliament,  and  in  her  speech  announced 
the  important  fact  to  the  assembled 
Lords  and  Commons.  By  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  Louis  XIY.  recognised  for 
himself  and  his  successors,  the  Protes- 
tant line  of  Hanover,  and  engaged  that 
the  Pretender  should  no  longer  remain 
in  France;  but  what  was  to  bo  done 
with  Anne's  unfortunate  brother  was  a 
difficulty  equallv  perplexing  to  the 
English  and  the  French  sovereigns,  who, 
after  much  negotiation,  arranged  that 
for  the  present  he  should  reside  within 
the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
At  this  peace  France  ceded  Newfound- 
land to  England;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  of  all  the  European  oon- 
quests  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  Endand 
retains  at  the  present  day  but  Gibral- 
tar, which  was  taken  from  Spain  by  Sir 
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Qcorge  Booke,  in  July,  1704,  and  ib  now 
deemed  impregnable. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  her  Majesty 
conferred  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Dublin,  on  Dr.  Swift.  This  celebrated 
wit  first  earned  eminence  as  a  political 
writer,  by  extolling  the  Whigs ;  but  as 
they  neglected  him,  he  turned  from 
them  in  disgust.  In  1710,  ho  was  com- 
missioned by  the  primate  of  Ireland,  to 
solicit  the  Queen  to  exonerate  the  clergy 
of  Ireland  from  paying  the  twentieth 
parts  and  first-fruits,  which  occasioned 
his  introduction  to  Mr.  Harley  and  the 
Tories,  who  receiTcd  him  with  <^n 
arms,  and  to  whom  he,  from  that  time, 
became  a  fast  friend  and  steady  adhe- 
rent, lie  contributed  by  his  pen,  in  a 
flTcat  degree,  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Whig  ministry,  and  supported  in  the 
same  manner  the  measures  of  the  four 
lust  years  of  Queen  Anne.  In  1 7 1 2,  the 
ministry  endeaToured  to  procure  his 
elevation  to  the  see  of  Hereford;  but 
the  dcisticol  tendency  of  his  polemic 
writings,  and  the  lack  of  truth  and 
inor^  principle  in  his  political  and  mis- 
cellaneous works,  so  horrified  the  Queen, 
that  she  refused  to  make  him  a  bishop ; 
and  yet,  singular  to  relate,  a  brief  while 
afterwards  she  willingly  inducted  him 
into  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick. 

Meanwhile,  the  Queen's  health  gra- 
dually declined,  she  grew  eyery  day 
more  unwieldy,  "  and,'*  remarks  Swift, 
'*  the  gout  and  other  disorders  so  in- 
creased on  her,  that  those  at  court  might 
have  fixed  the  period  of  her  life,  with- 
out pretending  to  prophecy.*'  She  took 
no  exercise,  ate  and  drank  to  excess, 
was  harassed  in  mind  by  the  political 
feuds  in  her  cabinet  and  household,  and, 
what  further  hastened  her  demise,  was 
one  day  prompted  by  her  conscience  to 
name  the  Pretender  her  successor,  and 
tlie  next  day  driven  by  her  fears   to 

Proscribe  him  for  the  heir  of  Hanover, 
n  fact,  on  this  point  she  remained  from 
the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  till 
her  dissolution,  in  a  state  of  agonising 
indecision.  In  June,  the  House  of 
Lords  suspecting  the  Qaeen*8  partiality 
to  her  unfortunate  brother,  voted  an 
address,  requesting  her  to  procure  the 


removal  of  the  Pretender  from  Lorraioe. 
Her  Majesty  answered : 

**I  take  kindly  yovr  address,  aad 
your  thanks  for  what  I  have  done  to 
establish  the  Protestant  snccessioo.  I 
shall  repeat  my  instances  to  have  that 
person  remoyed ;  and  I  promise  mrself 
you  will  concur  with  me,  that  if  we 
could  oure  our  animosities  and  difi- 
sions  at  home,  it  wonld  be  the  most 
effectual  method  to  secure  tiie  Protes- 
tant succession." 

Dissatisfied  with  this  reply,  the  LorJs 
voted  a  second  address,  in  which,  **  af- 
ter returning  thanks  for  the  reply  of  the 
Queen  to  the^  preceding  address,  they 
expressed  their  surprise  that  her  in- 
stances had  not  been  effc9toal,  and  eoe- 
cluded  witli  assurances  of  snpportiig 
her  Majesty  in  a  demand  so  necessary 
for  her  own  honour  and  safety,  and  for 
the  present  and  future  peace  uid  quiet 
of  her  peonle. 

"  The  Queen,  giving  no  answer  to 
this  second  address,  on  the  first  of  Jaly, 
Oeneral  Stanhope  made  a  similar  no- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  still 
stronger  terms,  desigiiatin|^  the  Preten- 
der as  the  person  who,  in  defiance  of 
her  MajestjTS  most  undoubted  title  to 
the  crown,  and  the  settlement  to  the 
illustrious  house  of  Hanover,  had  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Kin^  of  these  realms. 
To  this  address  the  Queen  briefly  re- 
plied, that  she  thanked  them  for  it,  aad 
would  give  directions  according  as  they 
desired. 

**  On  the  seventh  of  July,  the  public 
thanksgiving  for  the  peaee  was  cele- 
brated at  St.  Paul's,  attended  with  the 
usual  state,  except  the  presence  of  her 
Majesty,  who,  from  indisposition,  could 
not  assist  at  the  solemnity.  On  the  six- 
teenth of  July,  the  Queen  prorogued 
the  parliament  in  person,  to  tne  eighth 
of  August,  and  it  was  on  that  day  dii- 
solved. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  December  her 
Majesty  gave  orders  that  the  dower,  which 
diuring  her  reign  had  been  withheld  from 
her  step-mother,  tlie  Queenndowager, 
Maria  Beatrix,  should  forthwith  be  paid; 
and  immediately  after  doine  this  tarayaet 
of  justice  to  the  widow  of  James  IL9  ihs 
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seixed  with  an  inflammatory  fever 
which  threatened  to  put  a  period  to  her 
existcnoe.  The  particulars  of  this  illness 
■re  folly  detailed  hj  Dr.  Shadwell,  one 
of  the  Queen's  physicians,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury : 

^  On  Wednesday,  the  twenty-third  of 
December,  her  Miyesty  was  yery  uneasy 
■II  night  with  the  gout  in  her  foot  The 
■ezt  morning  it  went  entirely  off,  and 
■he  said  she  was  well.  But,  about  one 
o'dock  that  day,  she  complained  of  a 
pain  in  the  upper  part  of  her  leg,  and 
WIS  seized  with  a  violent  shivering, 
which  lasted  above  two  hours.  Extreme 
heat  followed,  with  intense  thirst,  great 
■nziety,  restlessness,  and  inouietude. 
The  pulse  was  full,  hard,  ana  quick; 
which  continuing,  the  next  day  I  very 
much  pressed  bleeding,  urging,  it  would 
probably  carry  off  a  good  part  of  the 
Kver,  and  bring  a  fit  of  the  gout;  but 
.  it  was  not  agreed  to ;  and  these  symp- 
toms continuing  till  Saturday  morning, 
when  her  Majesty  fell  asleep,  waked  re- 
freshed, and  on  Sunday  morning  there 
was  a  perfect  intermission  of  the  symp- 
toms ;  but  the  pulse,  in  mj  opinion, 
waa  not  quiet  The  next  night,  about 
twelve,  she  w&s  attacked  with  an  ex- 
acerbation of  the  fever,  which  lasted  all 
the  Monday  till  midnight  Most  of  the 
Queen's  physicians,  judging  her  distem- 
per to  be  an  ague,  proposed  and  pressed 
the  giving  her  the  Jesuits'  bark;  but 
though  I  warmly  opposed  this,  yet  the 
physician  who  watched  that  night  gave 
it,  saying,  '  he  found  the  pulse  calm.' 
No  exacerbation  appeared  after  this  : 
but,  nevertheless,  I  declared  I  did  not 
like  the  pulse.  That  there  was  no  per- 
fect intermission  of  the  fever ;  but  that 
the  pulse  was  at  work,  to  separate  the 
morbifio  matter  into  the  gout,  or  some 
worse  shape.  The  pains  of  the  leg  in- 
creasing, till  three  or  four  doses  of  the 
hurk  were  given,  I  laid  a  stress  upon 
having  that  part  examined;  but  the 
other  physicians  called  it  a  fit  of  the 
gont  I  answered,  it  could  not  properly 
be  called  so  in  the  muscles ;  and  being 
of  opinion  that  this  was  an  inflammatory 
fever  from  the  translation  of  the  gout, 
•ad  not  a  common  ugue,  or  intermitting 
ferer;  and  finding  that,  after  thirty-nine 


hours'  continuance,  there  was  a  perfect 
remission,  but  no  intermission,  1  made 
a  prognostic,  that,  unless  the  feverish 
matter  were  separated  and  thrown  off 
into  a  smart  fit  of  the  gout,  a  worse 
symptom  might  happen;  as  its  falling 
into  the  leg,  and  fixing  into  an  erjsip- 
elous  tumour.  This  opinion  was  justi- 
fied bv  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout  that  came 
upon  ner  Majesty  a  few  days  after,  cor- 
ned off  the  great  danger,  and  gtive  some 
hop^  of  her  entire  recoverv." 

Whilst  Anne  lay  in  this  alarming 
condition,  it  was  reported,  and  very  ge- 
nerally believed,  that  she  was  dead ; 
and  both  the  Jacobites  and  the  AVhigs 
had  the  imprudence  to  express  un- 
bounded joy  at  the  event ;  toe  one  in 
the  hope  of  the  restoration  of  the  Pre- 
tender, the  other  in  anticipation  of  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover ;  con- 
duct which  filled  the  Queen  with  alarm, 
and  impressed  her  with  a  belief,  that,  in 
the  event  of  either  her  brother  or  the 
Hanoverian  heir  binding  in  England, 
her  deposition,  and  perhaps  decapitation, 
would  take  place. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  February,  1714, 
the  Queen  being  sufficiently  recovered, 
returned  from  Windsor  to  Hampton 
Court,  and  the  next  day  to  St.  James's ; 
but,  on  account  of  her  indisposition,  the 
new  parliament  was  opened  by  commis- 
sion on  the  eighteenth  of  February.  On 
the  second  of  March,  her  Majesty  was 
carried  in  a  sedan  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  announced  to  the  assembled  liOrds 
and  Commons,  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  had 
been  ratified.  She  also  observed,  that 
designing  men  had  maliciously  insinuated 
that  the  Protestant  succession  in  the 
House  of  Hanover  was  in  danger  under 
her  government;  but  that  those  who 
endeavoured  to  distract  the  minds  of 
men  with  imaginary  dangers,  can  only 
mean  to  disturb  the  pubuc  tranc^uillity 
fur  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  bringing 
real  mischief  upon  us.  She  said,  after 
all  she  had  done  to  secure  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  she  could  not 
mention  such  proceedings  without  some 
degree  of  warmth,  and  she  hoped  her 
parliament  would  agree  with  her,  that 
attempts  to  weaken  her  authority,  or  to 
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render  the  possession  of  the  crown  nn- 
easy  to  her,  could  never  be  proper  means 
to  strengtlien  the*  Protestant  succession. 
Affectionate  addresses  of  thanks  were 
voted  without  opposition  by  the  Lords 
and  Uie  Commons;  but  as  both  the  bouses 
were  divided  into  numerous  opposing 
fairtions,  who  each  voted  as  suited  their 
own  particular  interest  or  view,  their 
proceedings  were  singularly  clashing  and 
contradictory.  At  one  time  they  voted 
t)ic  Protestant  succession  not  to  be  in 
danger;  at  another  its  perilous  state 
was  proved  by  the  repeated  motions  for 
the  removal  of  the  Pretender  from  Lor- 
raine. This  proceeding,  and  a  renewal 
of  the  proposition  for  the  residence  of 
the  Electoral  Prince  in  England,  terri- 
fied the  Queen  into  addressing  the  sub- 
joined remonstrance  to  her  aged  kins- 
woman, the  Princess  Sopliia,  Dowager 
Electrcss  of  Brunswick. 

**8t.  JameiSf  May  19, 1714. 

'*  Madam,  sisteb,  aunt, 

*^  Since  the  right  of  succession  to 
my  kingdom  has  been  declared  to  belong 
to  you  and  your  family,  there  have  al- 
ways been  disaffected  persons,  who,  by 
particular  views  of  their  own  interest, 
nave  entered  into  measures  to  fix  a 
prince  of  your  blood  in  my  dominions, 
even  whilst  I  am  yet  living.  I  never 
thought,  till  now,  that  this  project 
would  have  gone  so  far,  as  to  have  made 
the  least  impression  on  your  mind.  But, 
as  I  have  lately  perceived  by  public  ru- 
mours, which  are  industriously  spread, 
that  your  electoral  highness  is  come  into 
this  sentiment,  it  is  of  importance,  with 
respect  to  the  succession  of  your  family, 
that  I  should  tell  you  such  a  proceeding 
will  infallibly  draw  along  witb  it  some 
consequences  that  will  be  dangerous  to 
that  succession  itself,  which  is  not  se- 
cure any  other  ways,  than  as  the  prince, 
who  actually  wears  the  crown,  maintains 
her  authority  and  prerogative.  There 
are  here  (such  is  our  misfortune)  a 
great  many  people  seditiously^  disposed. 
So  I  leave  you  to  judge  what  tumults 
they  may  be  able  to  raise,  if  they  should 
have  a  pretext  to  begin  a  commotion. 
I  pci-suade  myself,  therefore,  you  will 
oevi/r  eoaseat   that   the   least   thing 


should  be  dene  that  may  distort)  the  f^ 
pose  of  me  or  my  subjects. 

'*  Open  yourself  to  me  with  the  Bane 
freedom  I  do  to  you,  and  propose  what* 
ever  you  think  may  contribute  to  the 
security  of  the  succession ;  I  will  cone 
into  it  with  zeal,  provided  that  it  do  Mt 
derogate  from  my  dignity,  which  I  in 
resolved  to  maintain.  I  am,  witk  a 
great  deal  of  affection,  &c." 

The  Queen,  at  the  same  time,  wrote 
as  follows  to  the  grandson  of  the  dee- 
tress,  the  Duke  of  Camlnidgey  after- 
wards George  II. 

*'  SU  JamuU,  Uaw  V^  1714. 

"  Cousin, 

"  An  accident,  which  has  happened 
in  my  Lord  Paget's  family,  having  hin- 
dered him  from  setting  forward  so  soon 
as  he  thought  to  have  done,  I  cannot 
deter  any  longer  letting  you  know  my 
thoughts  with  respect  to  the  design  yea 
have  of  coming  into  my  kingdoms,  is 
the  opening  of  this  matter  ought  to 
have  been  first  to  me,  so  I  expected  yoa 
would  not  have  given  ear  to  it  without 
knowing  my  thoughts  about  it.  How- 
ever, this  is  what  I  owe  to  my  own  dig^ 
nity,  the  friendsliip  I  have  for  you  and 
the  electoral  house  to  which  you  belong, 
and  the  true  desire  I  have  that  it  may 
succeed  to  my  kingdoms.  And  this  re- 
quires of  me,  that  I  should  tell  yoo, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  to 
the  tranquillity  of  my  dominions,  and 
the  right  of  succession  in  your  line,  and 
consequently  more  Asagpreeable  to  me, 
than  such  a  proceeding  at  this  junctore. 
•*  I  am, 
'•*•  With  a  great  deal  of  friendship, 
**  Your  very  affectionate  cousin, 

**  Anns  B." 

A  few  weeks  after  dispatching  these 
remonstrances  to  her  kindred  of  Hano- 
ver, Anne  startled  her  ministers,  and 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites, 
by,  of  her  own  self,  and  without  pre- 
viously consulting  a  soul,  commanding 
a  proclamation  to  be  issued,  offering  a 
reward  of  £5000  for  the  apprehensioa 
of  the  Pretender,  dead  or  luive,  should 
he  laud  in  Great  Britain  or  Irelaad. 
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Thb  proclamntion  was  isBiicd  on  the 
twenty-third  of  June,  and  the  Commons 
TOted  a  further  reward  of  £100,000  for 
fhe  Mine  important  service.  The  pro* 
lorintion  of  the  exiled  Stuart,  by  the 
evioent  desire  of  his  own  sister,  over- 
joyed the  Hanoverian  partisans;  but 
their  triumph  was  cut  short  by  another 
unaxing  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Queen.  That  staunch  and  powerful 
Jaeobite,  the  Earl  of  Marr,  was,  on  his 
nniTiaffe,  presented  to  Anno,  and  she 
ni^t  only  received  him  graciously,  but 
afterwards  made  him  one  of  her  min- 
isters. Thus  it  was,  that  the  hopes  and 
fiNuns  of  the  great  opposing  parties,  the 
Hanoverians  and  the  Jacobites,  were 
alternately  raised  and  depressed  by  the 
vnnllations  of  her  Majesty,  whose  real 
porpoee  was  to  prevent  either  the  Crown 
Prince  or  the  Fretendcr  from  visiting 
EngUmd  during  her  life-time,  and, 
if  possible,  to  leave  her  crown  to  her  ex- 
ilea  brother.  How  powerful  the  Ja- 
eobites  were  at  this  period,  and  what  a 
probability  there  was  of  their  cause 
Boeoeeding,  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
ml|joined  words,  addressed  at  the  time 
of  which  we  are  writing,  by  tlieir 
avowed  enemy,  the  Duchess  of  Morlbo- 
tODgli,  to  Mrs.  Clayton. 

**  1  have  it  from  too  good  hands,  that 
u  soon  as  the  empercr  can  bo  forced 
into  a  peace,  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  to 
eome  mto  England ;  and  His  said  in 
France  that  the  Queen  will  consent  to 
it  Perhaps  she  is  not  yet  acquainted 
with  that  part  of  it  But,  however, 
when  the  things  are  prepared  for  it, 
then  can  be  no  g^at  difficulty  in  that, 
nor  no  great  matter  whether  the  Queen 
likes  it  or  not  Perhaps  the  Kin?  of 
France  may  be  strong  enough  to  place 
him  npon  the  throne  without  the  consent 
of  England ;  but  if  they  take  another 
way  to  do  it,  by  parliament,  to  be  sure 
there  will  be  acts  passed  to  quiet  people, 
and  to  assure  them  that  all  things  shall 
remain  as  they  are ;  and  is  it  more  ridi- 
enlous  to  believe  we  shall  be  safe  under 
the  power  of  the  King  of  France,  and  a 
Boman  Catholic  prince  to  govern  under 
him,  than  what  the  majority  of  England 
hive  already  done } 

^  I  was  never  much  concerned  for  the 


disappointment  of  the  honest  people 
[the  Jacobites]  concerning  the  words 
changed  in  the  ^ddress  for  the  procla- 
mation, if  the  Prince  of  Wales  landed ; 
and,  by  a  letter  I  had  lately,  I  am  yet 
more  confirmed  that  I  was  in  the  right 
For  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  great 
struggle  the  ministers  made  to  have  that 
matter  left  to  her  Majesty^s  own  time, 
and  then  the  Queen  answering  that  she 
did  not  think  it  necessary,  must  needs 
help  to  convince  men,  that  can  yet  be 
in  doubt  of  the  mysterious  designs,  which 
is  certainly  the  chief  thing ;  for  when 
the  prince  does  really  land,  whatever  the 
proclamations  are  of  either  side,  those 
that  conquer  will  do  as  they  please ;  and, 
therefore,  I  think  the  fii*st  thing  is,  to 
make  people  see  their  danger  all  the 
ways  that  can  be  imagined." 

Meanwhile,  the  Queen's  health  re- 
mained  precarious ;  she  was  continually 
being  confined  to  her  bed-chamber  with 
the  gout  and  other  maladies;  and  so 
completely  had  she  relinquished  all  ex« 
crcise  or  bodily  exertion,  that  to  save 
the  trouble  of  walking  up  and  down 
stairs,  she  was  raised  and  lowered  in  a 
chair,  by  means  of  ropes  and  pulleys, 
after  the  fashion  adopted  by  her  oloated 
predecessor,  Henry  VIII.,  in  his  de- 
clining days.  Nevertheless,  she  con- 
tinued to  frequently  witness,  from  her 
private  box,  the  discussions  in  parlia- 
ment. This  she  did,  with  a  view  to 
preserve  something  like  order  amongst 
her  combative  senators,  who  this  session 
terrified  her  by  railing  for  and  against 
the  Hanoverian  and  the  Stuart  succcs- 
sicn,  with  all  the  extreme  malice  of  en- 
venomed party  hatred. 

On  the  seventh  of  July,  and  in  the 
midst  of  these  political  feuds,  her  Ma- 
jesty went  in  state  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  prorogued  parliament  to  the 
tenth  of  August.  In  her  speech — the 
last  she  ever  made  to  parliament — she, 
after  the  usual  thanks  for  the  supplies, 
concluded,  in  a  tone  which  betrayed  her 
deep  displeasure  at  the  intended  resi- 
dence of  the  electoral  prince  in  England. 

**  My  chief  concern  is,  to  preserve  to 
you  and  to  your  posterity  our  holy  reli- 
gion, and  the  liberty  of  my  subjects,  and  to 
secure  the  present  and  future  tranquillity 
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•f  mT  kingdoms.  But  I  muit  tdl  joa 
plaialT,  that  these  desirable  ends  can 
never  be  obtained,  nnlesi  yon  bring  the 
tame  dispositions  on  yoor  parts ;  nnleas 
all  grou!idle88  jealousies,  which  create 
and  foment  dirisions  amongst  joo,  be 
laid  aside ;  and  nnles  yon  show  the 
same  regard  for  my  prerogatiTe«  and  for 
the  honour  of  my  goTemment,  as  I  bare 
always  expressed  for  the  rights  of  my 
people." 

At  this  period,  Baron  Botbmar,  envoy 
extraordinanr  from  the  Elector  of  Han- 
over, arrivea  in  England  with  the  sad 
news  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Elee- 
tress  Sophia.  The  intelligence  created 
a  great  sensation,  and  Anne  and  her 
court  assumed  the  garb  of  mourning, 
and  tlie  name  of  the  Elector  was  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  his  mother,  Sophia, 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Ecgland, 
es  heir  to  the  throne.  The  circumstances 
of  Sophia's  death  are  thus  detailed  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Molyneux  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough : 

**  HmofHT,  JuMf  1714. 
"  Not  an  hour  after  post,  I  went  to 
Hemhausen,  the  countiy-house  of  the 
court,  and  there  the  first  thing  I  heard 
was,  that  the  good  old  electress  was  just 
dying  in  one  of  the  public  walks.  I  ran 
up  there,  and  found  her  just  expiring  in 
the  arms  of  the  poor  electoral  princess, 
and  amidst  the  tears  of  a  great  many  of 
her  servants,  who  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  help  her.  I  can  give  you  no  account  of 
her  illness,  but  that  I  believe  the  chagrin 
of  those  villanous  letters  *  I  sent  you  last 
post,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  the 
cause  of  it.  The  Klieingravine,  who 
has  been  with  her  these  fifteen  years, 
has  told  mo  she  never  knew  any  thing 
make  so  deep  an  impression  on  her  as 
the  affair  of  the  prince's  journey,  which 
I  am  sure  she  had  to  the  last  degree  at 
heart ;  and  she  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  tell  me  so  twenty  times.  In  the 
midst  of  til  is  concern,  those  letters  ar- 
rived, and  those  I  verily  believe  have 
broke  her  heart,  and  brought  her  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  The  letters  were 
delivered  on  Wednofiday  at  noon.     That 

*  Annoys  previously  quoted  letters,  dated 
Msj  nlnetsentb,  1714.  i 


CTcniiir,  wbea  I  came  to  coort,  she  vas 
at  Gai£,  bat  was  so  full  of  these  letten, 
that  she  got  op  and  ordered  me  to  fol- 
low herinto  the  garden,  where  die  gave 
them  to  me  to  read,  and  walked,  and 
spoke  a  great  deal  in  relation  to  then. 
I  believe  she  walked  three  bomrs  that 
night  The  next  morning  she  was  o«t 
of  Older ;  but,  in  the  morning  of  ^- 
day,  she  told  me  she  was  very  well,  bst 
j  seemed  Tory  chagrined.  She  was  dresnd, 
,  and  dined  with  the  elector  as  nsosL 
About  four  she  sent  me  to  towo,  for 
some  letters,  and  then  she  was  still  per- 
fectly weU.  She  worked  md  taOoBd 
very  heartily  in  the  Orangerie.  After 
that,  and  about  six,  ahe  went  out  to 
walk  in  the  gardens,  and  was  still  very 
welL  A  shower  of  rain  came,  and  as 
I  she  was  walking  pretUr  fast,  to  get  to 
I  shelter,  they  told  her  she  walked  a  littb 
too  fast  she  answered,  *  I  believe  I 
do,'  and  dropped  down  in  ^mng  those 
words,  which  were  her  last.  'Diey  raised 
her  ap,  chafed  her  with  spirits,  tried  to 
bleed  her ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  and 
when  I  came  up  to  her,  she  was  as  dead 
as  if  she  had  been  four  dajrs  so.  No 
princess  ever  died  more  regretted,  sad 
I  infinitely  pity  those  servants  who  bsve 
known  her  a  long  time,  when  I,  that 
have  had  the  honour  to  be  known  to  her 
but  a  month,  can  scarce  refrain  from 
tears  in  relating  this." 

Shortly  after  the  rising  of  parliament, 
the  ministerial  discord  burst  into  aa 
open  rupture.  The  lord-treasurer,  Ha^ 
ley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  ocrresponded 
at  the  same  time  with  the  dethroned 
family  and  with  the  house  of  Hanover, 
had  offended  the  Queen  and  Mrs.  Ma* 
sham,  by  clandestinely  thwarting  their 
efforts  for  the  restoration  of  the  Pre- 
tender. Oxford  was  considered  as  the 
prime  mini&ter,  and  enjoying  the  sols 
confidence  of  the  Queen ;  but  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  St.  John,  Lord  Boling- 
brdke,  by  superior  tact  and  address,  and 
by  a  steady  adherence  to  the  Jacobite 
cause,  speedily  won  from  him  the  roysl 
confidence,  and  a  violent  party  feud  en- 
sued between  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke, 
and  their  adherents.  Early  in  Joly, 
Mrs.  Masham  told  Oxford  that  her  Um- 
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Jntj  wished  him  to  resign ;  but,  as  he 
nflhued  to  do  so,  the  Queen,  after  com- 
flaininff  to  the  council  that  he  often 
ntered  her  presence  drunk,  and  other- 
visa  misbehaved  himself,  told  them, 
^  she  was  resolved  to  take  the  white  staff 
oat  of  his  hands."  Accordingly,  on  the 
Boming  of  the  twenty-sevcntn  of  July, 
ahflu  hr  letter,  requested  his  resignation ; 
he  iiaa  tn  intcmew  with  her  the  same 
Boming;  in  the  afternoon  made  his 
mmngemeats,  and  in  the  evening,  after, 
in  her  presence,  violently  quarrelling 
with  Bolingbroke  and  Mrs.  Masbam, 
nd  tdAing  them  that  they  had  rogued 
bim,  hut  he  would  be  revenged,  and 
lavn  some  people  as  low  as  he  found 
ttcm,  formally  surrendered  the  white 
■taff  into  her  hands.  The  same  even- 
but  a  cabinet  council  was  held,  when  it 
was  agreed  that  the  treasury  should  be 
pat  in  commission,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  to  he  placed  Sir  WTiliiam  Wyndham, 
who  had  just  been  made  chancellor  of 
tibe  exchequer;  but  on  account  of  the 
Tiolent  dissensions  between  the  Jacobite 
members  of  the  council  and  those  who 
took  part  with  Oxford,  the  other  four 
members  of  the  commission  could  not  be 
determined  on,  and  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing the  stormj  scene  was  brought  to  an 
abnipt  termmation,  by  her  Majesty 
linking  to  the  floor  in  a  swoon.  She 
was  immediately  carried  to  bed,  where 
the  night  through  she  did  nothing  but 
weep  and  bewaU  the  feuds  in  her  coun- 
dl,  which  she  said  had  so  upset  her 
that  she  should  never  survive  it.  The 
eooncil  again  met  the  next  day  (Wed- 
nesday), and  was  again  abruptly  termi- 
nated by  the  serious  illness  of  the  Queen. 
Anne  again  passed  a  restless  night,  and 
dw  next  day  Mrs.  Danvers,  on  entering 
her  ehamber,  was  surprised  to  find  her — 
instead  of,  as  she  had  expected,  in  bed— 
standing  before  the  clock,  intently  gazing 
atit 

"Does  your  Majesty  see  anythinff 
extraordinary  in  the  clock  ?  '*  demanded 
the  lady  of  the  bed-chamber. 

The  Queen  made  no  reply,  but  turn- 
ing her  head,  cast  her  eyes  on  the  at- 
tendant with  an  horrific,  death-like  stare. 
Lady  Danvers*  shrieks  of  alarm  broup^lit 
instant  assistance,  and  her  Majcoty  was 


earned  to  her  bed,  more  dead  than  alive* 
The  physiciuns  pronounced  that  the 
agitation  of  her  mind  liad  suddenly 
checked  the  imposthume  on  her  leg,  and 
caused  her  constitutional  gout  to  fly  to 
her  brain;  and  believing  slio  sufl'ered 
from  apoplexy,  they  immediately  bled 
her.  This  restored  her  to  consciousness ; 
but  about  nine  in  the  evening  she  sunk 
into  a  lethargy,  and  for  more  than  an 
hour  continued  speechless  and  motion- 
less. It  was  judged  that  she  was  dying, 
and  about  two  in  the  morning  or  tlie 
30th  of  July  she  was  cuppe^  which 
somewhat  relieved  her ;  stilt  she  enjoyed 
no  sound  sleep,  and  continuously  mur- 
mured, "  Oh,  my  brother !  my  poor 
brother!  Alas,  alosl  I  have  wronged 
him!  Oh!  what  will  become  of  my. 
poor  brother?" 

At  half-past  eight  she  suffered  a  severe 
relapse,  combined  with  unuiistakeable 
symptoms  of  indigestion,  when  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  make  her  danger 
public,  and  her  physicians,  Drs.  Arbuth- 
not,  Hamilton,  Shad  well,  Mead,  Hans 
Sloane,  and  Lawrence,  advised  that  sho 
should  lose  ten  ounces  of  blood  from 
the  arm ;  which  proving  but  a  transient 
relief,  she  at  ten  the  same  morning  was 
seized  with  excruciating  pains  in  the 
head,  which  deprived  her  of  reason,  and 
induced  her  attendants  to  again  believe 
that  she  was  dying ;  indeed.  Dr.  Mead, 
who,  be  it  observed,  was  a  staunch  Whig, 
predicted  that  she  *^  could  not  last  more 
than  anotlicr  hour."  The  Duchess  of 
Ormond,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber then  in  waiting,  instantly  dis- 
patched this  intelligence  to  her  husband, 
who  was  then  with  the  council,  assembled 
at  the  Cockpit. 

The  news  was  swiftly  spread  abroad. 
The  privy  council  immediately  repairc<? 
to  Kensington,  and  there  resumed  their 
sitting.  In  the  midst  of  their  discub- 
sions,  the  Whig  Dukes  of  Argyle  and 
Somerset  suddenly  entered  the  council- 
chamber,  and  declared  they  had  come  to 
ofliir  their  assistance  in  the  present 
crisis.  In  the  pause  of  surprise  that 
ensued,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbiury  rose  and 
thanked  them  for  their  kind  offer.  So- 
niers  and  other  Whig  lords  repaired  to 
Kensington  the  same  afternoon ;  Uoliug« 
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bnike  and  hii  ptrtlzaiif  were  terrified 
into  silence ;  and  from  that  moment  the 
Whiirs  carried  all  their  own  way. 

Wlien  m  depntation  of  the  council 
WBit4*d  upon  her  Majesty,  and  recom- 
mended the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  fill 
the  post  of  lord-treasurer,  she,  with  a 
faint,  faltering  voice,  answered,  *'  I  ap- 
pruTe  of  the  choice;"  and  placing  the 
white  stafl^  in  the  Duke's  hands,  hade 
him  use  it  for  the  good  of  her  people. 

Shortly  afterwards,  she  rebipsed  into 
a  delirious  agony,  in  which  she  con- 
tinuously cried  out,  "  Oh  !  my  brother, 
my  poor  brother ;  oh !  save  my  bro- 
ther ;"  in  fact,  the  wrongs  she  had  done 
licr  brother  weighed  heavy  on  her  heart, 
and  added  the  pangs  of  agonizing  com- 
punction to  the  anguifih  of  death.  **  Oh ! 
my  poor  brother — save  my  brother !"  she 
unceasingly  reiterated,  till  every  sense 
failed,  and  her  pulse  ceased  to  beat ;  then 
it  was  that  her  physicians  unanimously 
pronounced  .her  case  hopeless,  and  those 
of  the  council  who  were  in  her  bed- 
chamber withdrew,  and  left  Robinson, 
liishop  of  London,  to  pray  by  her  side. 
But,  alas!  the  precious  moments  had 
been  allowed  to  slip  by;  the  slowly-dying 
Queen  had  lost  all  consciousness,  and 
the  loud,  long,  and  earnest  prayers  of 
the  bishop,  fell  dead  upon  her  ever-pal- 
sied ears. 

At  one  in  the  noon,  and  six  in  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  she  slightly  ral- 
lied, but  each  time  onlj  for  a  short 
while;  and  after  lingering  the  night 
through  in  a  death-like  lethargy,  she 
ceased  to  breathe  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing of  Sunday,  the  first  of  August,  1714, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
thirteenth  of  Iter  reign. 

Meanwhile,  the  council  had  taken  all 
the  needful  measures  to  secure  the  Ha- 
noverian succession,  and  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne  was  followed  by  the  imme- 
diate proclamation  of  the  Elector  of 
Ilanovcr,  by  the  title  of  George  the 
First.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague 
tliiis  d(!8cril)eR  this  ceremony,  as  it  was 
performed  at  York :  "  I  went  this  day 
to  see  the  King  proclaimed,  which  done, 
the  archbishop  walking  next  the  lord- 
mayor,  and  all  the  country  gentlemen 
foUowiog,  with  greater  crowds  of  people 


than  I  believed  to  be  in  York,  mt  90* 
damations,  and  the  appearanee  of  I 
general  satisfaction ;  the  Pretender  aftoi* 
wards  dragged  aboot  the  streets,  tai 
burned ;  ringing  of  bells,  bonfires,  nl 
illuminations,  the  mob  crying,  *  Libertf 
and  property  r  and  *  Long  live  Khy 
George  T" 

The  remains  of  Qneen  Anne  laid  ii 
state  at  Kensington  Palace  till  tkf 
twenty-first  of  August,  when  they  vers 
removed  to  the  Prince's-chamber,  sadoa 
the  night  of  Tuesdar,  the  twenty-foortk, 
interred  by  torch-lfght  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  great  solemnity.  •*  There 
had  lieen  a  new  vault  made  on  the  soatk 
side,  and  towards  the  east  end  of  Henry 
the  Seventh's  chapel,"  observes  a  eoa- 
temporary,  **  in  which  lie  the  bodies  ef 
Charles  the  Second,  of  William  the 
Third,  of  Mary  and  Prince  Georee  ef 
Denmark;  and  here,  also,  were  depo- 
sited the  remains  of  the  good  Queen 
Anne,  the  last  of  the  Stuart  sovereigns; 
and  there  being  no  more  room  left,  the 
vault  was  clos^  up  with  brick-woik." 

No  monument  nor  tablet  marks  the 
burial-place  of  Queen  Anne ;  but  her 
wax  emgv,  carried  at  her  funeral,  is  still 

{»rcservea  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and 
icr  statue,  sculptured  by  Bird,  and 
erected  in  the  west  area  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  facing  Lud^te  Hill,  in  the 
autumn  of  1708,  is  still  in  good  pre- 
servation. 

Queen  Anne  made  a  will,  but  death 
seized  her  before  she  signed  it,  **  whicb," 
remarks  Swift,  **  was  a  matter  of  litUf 
moment,  as  the  time  had  long  gone  by 
for  particular  regard  to  be  paid  to  the 
wills  of  sovereigns."  Partial  party  his- 
torians have  painted  the  character  of 
Queen  Anne  m  very  opposite  colours 
Some  of  the  Tory  writers  have  lauded 
her  as  the  best,  the  most  virtuous  of 
women,  and  the  greatest  of  England's 
sovereigns;  whilst  those  who  ^voted 
their  pen'to  the  Whig  and  the  Hanove- 
rian cause,  have,  with  equal  injustice,  at- 
tributed to  her  almost  every  conceii^e 
vice,  and  scarcely  allowed  to  her  a  re- 
deeming virtue.  Thd  truth  is,  her  con- 
duct, whilst  Princess,  towards  her  fatheff 
her  step-mother,  and  her  brother,  wit 
base  in  the  extreme ;  but  as  a  wife,  she 
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nAttcodldbedenred.  Her  regnal 
r  mi  decidedly  suoeenful;  and  with 
Mnr  yean  her  affectioni  wanned, 
dw  Mcame  upright  in  intention, 
m  ia  friendship,  so  mild  and  mer- 
tiuit  throughout  her  reign,  no 
it't  Uood  was  shed  for  treason, 
temgh  her  intercession,  many  un- 
Htai  were  sared  from  the  8<»nold ; 
■itaUe,  that  her  pri?y  parse  wai 


facetiously  styled,  "  the  national  poor- 
hex;"  and  so  laudahle,  that  whether 
under  the  influence  of  Whig  or  Tory, 
she  could  hoast  of  a  houndless  and  irre- 
sistihle  popularity;  in  fact,  the  people 
sincerely  loyed  her,  and  never  spoke  of 
her  but  as  The  Good  Qxtben  Annb^ 
an  epithet  by  which  they  fondly  remem- 
bered her  throughout  the  two  subaequcnt 
reignt. 
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ABOLINE  TTIL- 
HELMISA  DO. 
BOTIIEA.         ol 

Branilenburg  Am- 
pach,  the  first  of 
thoce  German  pria- 


1,  for  ni 


_      centorj, 

■hftTcd   the   throno   of    England  wEth 
the  illuBtrious  House  of  Hanoicr,  .was 


Iiad  the  misfortune  to  toae  her  fnther, 
Joba  Frederick,  Ms^rare  of  llmndcn- 
1>ure  Anapaeh  ;  and  shortly  sftervurda, 
on  ibe  marriage  of  bet  mother,  Eleanor 
Erdniuth  Louisa,  danghter  of  John 
George,  Duke  of  Sai-Eiarnach,  slie 
left  the  court  of  her  eten-fatlier  for  [hat 
of  her  gnordinn,  that  Elettot  of  Ptua- 
■ia,  who,  in  1701,  raised  the  duehj,  OTcr 
irhich  he  boro  sway,  to  a  kingdom,  and 
•■Biuiied  the  crovn  as  Fiedcikk  I.    A 


eontemponrr,  after  obsorving  that  &t 
joung  Caroline  was  carefully  edncited 
undtr  the  immediate  superintendenw 
of  the  judicious,  well-disposed  Sophia 
Charlotle,   eonsort   of  Frederick  1.  of 


Prussia,  otsenei,  "  She  grew  up  a  prii- 
cesa  of  cutraordinaiT  parts  aod  acoeia- 
plishmenta  ;  sho  had  a  ready  and  qnid 

large  cc 
She  excelled  in  conn 
was  by  natare  Tiraeions,  mlrthFnl,  anJ 
humourous;  and  beingakilled  mseienl 
languages,  iniariably  eipreaaed  htc 
ideas  in  words  and  sentences  tha  molt 
apt,  foitibla,  graeeful,  and  elegant.  Sb* 
loved  a  repartee,  was  happy  in  makiag 
one  herself,  and  heating  it  from  othen) 
and,  as  the  talent  was  rendert^  iuofTm- 
siTe  by  an  amiable,  cheerful  disposition, 
which  may  not  inaptly  be  styled  one  rf 
the  ornaments  of  Tirtue,  she  was  (witk- 
ont  respect  lu  the  dlgoity  of  her  ra>k) 
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the  lifB  of  erery  conmanj^the  delight 
•f  6Ycry  person  who  nad  the  honour  to 
tpproach^  or  be  approached  by  her. 
Her  memorr  was  excellent ;  her  dis- 
•emment  or  personal  character  and 
ability,  remarkable ;  and  her  historical 
■ad  genealogical  learning,  considerable. 
She  was  an  excellent  judge  of  books ; 
well  skilled  in  politics  and  polemics ; 
md  although  more  partial  to  philosophy 
and  philosophers  than  to  any  other  par- 
mit  or  persons,  was  neither  pedantic, 
gTRTC,  nor  Tain  of  her  superior  gifts  and 
aoquiremcnts.'' 

Such  was  Caroline  of  Anspach,  when, 
IB  the  bloom  of  youthful  womanhood, 
she,  after  refusing,  on  the  score  of  reli- 

S'on,  the  hand  of  the  popish  king, 
liarles  II.  of  Spain,  accepted  the  suit 
of,  and  was  mamed  to,  the  protestant 
George  Augustus,  Electoral  Prince  of 
Hanover,  and  son  of  George  Louis,  the 
int  English  sovereign  of  that  august 
house.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
with  beeoming  pomp,  on  the  twenty- 
■eeond  of  August,  1704,  at  Hanover ; 
where,  on  the  twentieth  of  January, 
1706,  Caroline  gave  birth  to  Prince 
Frederick  Louis,  afterwards  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  father  of  George  III.  Anne 
of  Yoi^  then  Queen  of  England,  by  a 
ipecial  ambassador,  formally  compli- 
mented the  electoral  prince  and  princess 
on  Uie  birth  of  their  heir,  and  shortly 
tflerwards  she  invested  the  former  with 
ihe  order  of  the  garter,  and  raised  him 
to  the  English  peerage,  under  the  title 
ef  Duke  of  Cambridj^.  These,  and 
other  marka  of  distinction,  conferred  by 
the  Queen  of  England  upon  the  illus- 
trioiM  House  of  Hanover,  were  re- 
oeived  by  the  elector  [afterwards  George 
L]  with  a  coolness  bordering  on  aver- 
mi ;  bnt  the  proud  old  dowager  Elec- 
tnM  Sophia  was  so  charmed  by  them, 
■ad  so  ambitious  to  grasp  at  the  honours 
ia  atore  for  herself  or  her  heirs,  that 
■be  dedared,  if  she  could  only  live  to 
have  inscribed  on  her  tomb,  Sophia, 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
■he  would  willingly  die  the  moment 
afterwards.  **  But,"  remarks  Coxe, 
"the  electoral  prince  partook  neither  of 
the  eagerness  of  his  irrandmother  to  an- 
ticipate her  expected  honours  [honouis 


which  we  have  seen,  in  the  previous  me- 
moir, snatched  from  her  vision  by  the 
hand  of  death],  nor  of  the  stem  con 
tempt  with  wiiich  his  father  regarded 
the  established  forms  of  princely  intvr- 
course.  On  the  contrary,  he  seized 
every  occasion  to  manifest  nis  respect  to 
Queen  Anne,  and  hit;  regard  to  the  na- 
tion over  whom  he  was  destined  to  reign 
as  George  II. ;  but  be  was  too  confined, 
both  in  means  and  influence,  to  be  an 
object  of  attention  to  any  of  the  parties 
who  then  were  striving  to  ingratiuUi 
themselves  with  the  future  sovereign." 

Whilst  in  Hanover,  Caroline  of  Ans- 
pach  became  the  mother  of  three  prin- 
cesses :  Anne,  Princess  of  Orange,  born 
October  the  twenty-second,  1709  ;  Ame- 
lia Sophia,  born  May  the  thirtieth, 
1711  ;  and  Caroline  Elizabeth,  born 
May  the  thirty-first,  1713.  We  have 
seen,  in  the  preceding  memoir,  that 
Queen  Anne,  in  her  declining  days,  en- 
tertained a  marked  aversion  to  the  elec- 
toral family,  which  was  increased  by  the 
summon  of  the  electoral  prince,  as  a  peer 
of  the  British  realm,  to  his  scat  in  tlio 
House  of  Lords.  This  summons,  how 
ever,  had  scarcely  reached  llunovei, 
wlien  Queen  Anne  breathed  her  last,  and 
the  elector  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  the  title 
of  George  I.  The  new  King,  of  course, 
came  to  England  with  all  convenient 
speed ;  his  son,  the  electoral  prince,  ac- 
companied him,  and  a  few  weeks  after 
their  arrival  at  Greenwich  (August  the 
seventeenth),  was  formally  created 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  Princess  of 
Wales— as,  from  this  time,  to  the  acces- 
sion of  her  husband,  Caroline  of  Anspach 
was  called — remained  at  Hanover,  till 
news  arrived  of  the  landing  in  England 
of  her  husband  and  his  father.  **  When," 
remarks  Tindal,  "  on  the  ninth  of  Octo- 
ber (N.  S.),  her  two  eldest  daughters, 
Anne  and  Amelia,  (the  youngest,  Caro- 
line, being  left  at  Hanover  on  aecount  of 
indisposition),  were  sent  forward  to  jour- 
ney by  easy  stages  to  the  Hague.  Three 
days  afterwards  she  herself  set  out,  and, 
attended  by  the  Countess  of  Pickenburg, 
arrived  at  the  Hague  on  the  seventeenth, 
with  the  two  eldest  princesses,  4ier 
daughters.     The  fuUuwiiig  morning  she 
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reoeired  the  compliments  of  the  States 
General ;  in  the  afternoon  she  and  her 
suite  took  a  drire  in  the  Voorhout,  and 
in  the  evening  she  held  a  drawing-room, 
which  was  thronged  hy  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. The  next  day  she  received 
visits  from  the  French  ambassador  and 
other  foreign  ministers;  and,  on  the 
twentieth,  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  who, 
with  Sir  John  Walter  of  the  green  cloth, 
had  left  the  squadron  of  men-of-war  at 
Ilelvoet  Sluys,  with  orders  for  the  vachts 
to  sail  up  toRotterdam,  having  inarmed 
her  that  the  wind  was  favourable,  she, 
with  her  daughters,  went  on  board  a 
Dutch  yacht,  accompanied  by  the  Earls 
of  Albemarle  and  Strafford,  the  Count 
and  Countess  of  Harran,  the  Princes  of 
Anhault  and  Hesse,  and  other  persons 
of  distinction.  At  Rotterdam,  mother 
and  daughters  embarked  on  board  the 
English  yacht,  Mary,  and  after  a  plea- 
sant voyage,  they  and  their  suite  landed 
at  Margate,  on  the  eleventh  of  October 
(0.  S.},  and  the  next  day  proceeded  to 
Rochester,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  tlie 
Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle;  the 
Earl  of  Bridgewater,  lord  chamberlain 
to  their  royal  highnesses ;  and  the 
Countesses  oi  Dorset  and  Berkeley,  who 
bad  been  named  two  of  the  ladies  of  the 
bed-chamber."  On  the  thirteenth,  their 
highnesses,  in  a  coach  and  six,  followed 
by  another  coach,  in  which  were  their 
daughters,  passed  through  the  city  of 
London  to  St.  James's,  where  they  took 
up  their  abode.  Caroline  and  her  hus- 
band were  present  at  the  coronation, 
which  was  solemnized  with  the  usual 
pomp  and  ceremony  at  Westminster,  on 
the  twentieth  of  October;  three  days  after, 
wards,  they,  with  their  royal  father,  the 
King,  were  sumptuously  entertained  in 
the  Guildhall  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  cor- 
poration of  London,  and^  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  May,  1715,  their  beloved  little 
daughter,  Caroline,  arrived  in  London, 
and  took  up  her  residence  with  them  at 
St.  James's. 

The   pertinacious    partiality  of   the 

King  for  the  Whigs,  and  the  greediness 

and  censurable  harshness  of  that  party 

now  that  they  commanded  a  not  very 

groat  majority  in    parliament,    raised 


throughout  most  parts  of  the  kingdon 
murmurs  of  discontent,  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  riots,  and,  in  the  end,  by  a 
formidable  Jacobite  rebellion,  in  which 
blood  was  spilt  on  both  sides ;  the  go- 
vernment, however,  came  off  victor,  tad 
after  crushing  the  rebellion,  pumdied 
the  rebels  with  unsparing  severity  tad 
cruelty.  But  with  these  matten  «6 
have  not  to  do,  saving  so  fiurssthey 
affected  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  her 
husband,  or  progeny.  Oxford  took  put 
in  the  Jacobite  rising,  and  the  unirer- 
sity,  in  revenge  for  the  impeachment  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormend,  which  depriTel 
him  of  his  chancellorship,  and  in  defiasee 
of  the  King,  who  had  put  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  nomination  for  the  ofllce,di060 
Ormond's  brother.  Lord  Arran,  as  thiar 
future  chancellor.  But,  as  if  to  cooa- 
terbalance  this  galling  rejection  firon 
Oxford,  *' the  university  of  Dublin  unan- 
imously elected  his  Highness,  the 
Prince,  for  their  chancellor. ' 

On  the  sixteenth  of  Febmary,  171^ 
the  Prince  also  acted  as  Re^nt,  hj  tiie 
title  of  Guardian  of  the  Kmgdom,  and 
his  Maiesty'B  Lieutenant,  during  the 
King's  first  visit  to  Hanover,  from  July, 
1716,  to  the  subsequent  January;  and 
Walpole  assures  us,  that  in  the  perform- 
ance of  those  regnal  duties,  he  aisplayed 
a  fondness  for  playing  king,  which  so 
excited  the  anger  and  jealousy  of  bis 
sire,  that  he  was  never  again  entrosted 
with  the  hifh  office.  It  was  during 
this  visit  to  Hanover,  that  the  King  in- 
vested the  Prince  of  Wides's  son, 
Prince  Frederick,  vrith  the  order  of  tlM 
garter. 

In  the  autumn  of  1716,  the  life  of 
Caroline  was  endangered  by  a  protracted 
and  mis-managed  labour,  foUowed  bf 
the  birth  of  a  dead  son.  **  The  good 
Princess,"  writes  Bishop  Kenneth  to 
Mr.  Blackwell,  '*had  the  symptoms  of 
labour  on  Sunday  evening,  and  it  ii 
thought  might  have  been  sarely  deliv^ 
of  a  living  son  that  night,  or  any  time 
before  Tuesday  morning,  if  Sir  David 
Hamilton  or  Dr,  Cbamberlayne,  who 
attended  without,  might  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  her;  but  the  Hanover  mid- 
wife kept  up  the  aversion  of  the  prin- 
cess to  have  any  man*about  h«r,  and  w 
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BotwitYistanding  the  importimity  of  the 
En^lisli  ladies,  and  the  declared  advice 
of  uie  lords  of  t))e  council,  she  continued 
inpuins  till  between  one  and  two  on 
tiie  morning  of  Friday,  NoTemher  the 
ninth,  1716,  when,  the  midwife  alone 
deliTered  her  of  a  dead  male  child, 
mranded  in  the  head.  She  has  since 
been  extremely^  weak,  and  subject  to 
continual  fiiintings,  and  'tis  said  all 
things  are  not  after  the  manner  of 
women  in  that  condition ;  but  the  last 
loeonnt  is  more  comfortable.  'Tis  said 
her  Royal  Highness  is  somewhat  better, 
tnd  if  this  night  pass  well  over,  there 
win  be  freat  hopes  of  her  doing  well."* 

Carohne,  although  greatly  weakened, 
speedily  recovered,  and  on  the  twenty- 
ionrth  of  November,  the  bishop  agam 
wrote  to  Mr.  Blackwell :  "  The  Prin- 
eeas  is  in  a  Tery  safe  condition;  the 
kmg-depNending  labour,  and  the  loss  of 
a  Ane  prince  upon  it,  made  a  great  ruffle 
at  conrt.  The  persisting  of  the  midwife 
that  she  wanted  no  other  help,  has  put 
tiie  English  ladies  out  of  all  good  opi- 
nion ofher ;  and  the  unwillingness  of  Sir 
David  Hamilton  to  interpose  without 
express  command,  brought  on  him  se- 
vere expostulations  and  rebukes  from  the 
women,  and  |)articularly  from  good  Mrs. 
Wake.  He  is  most  concerned,  that  the 
archbishop,  in  tenderness  to  the  Princess, 
■honld  tell  him  that  he  neglected  his 
dotr  to  the  public."  f 

The  next  accouchement  proved  more 
fkronnble.  "Tour  physician,  Sit 
David  Hamilton,"  observes  the  above 
qnoted  contemporary  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
filackwell,  ''has  very  much  improved 
Us  interest  at  court,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  good  Princess's  delivery  of  a  son 
[oB  the  third  of  November,  1717] ;  for 
thovgfa  he  did  not  assist  in  the  immedi- 
ate moments,  yet,  by  the  ignorance  or 
hnmonr  of  the  same  midwife,  her  Eoyal 
Highnenwai  so  slow  and  so  far  gone 
into  convukiTe  fainting,  that  there  was 
mat  danger  of  her  life  and  the  child, 
u  Sir  David  had  not  prescribed  some 
medicines  that  brought  on  a  speedy, 
mte  delivery."  The  prince  was  christ- 
George  William,  at  St.  James's, 

•  HJR.  Lansd.  1013,  fol.  202. 
tlUd,  1011,  foL  206. 


by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
he  died  on  the  subsequent  February, 
and  was  privately  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  TItis  eliristcningled  to  the  out- 
break of  i)  quarrel,  which  had  long  been 
brewing,  between  the  father  and  grand- 
father. 

**  The  Prince  of   Wales,"    observes 
Walpole,  "  had  intended  his  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  York,  to  be  co-godfather  with 
the  King;  but,  to  his  indignation,  the 
King  named  that,  to  him,  hateful  noble, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  for  the  second 
sponsor,  and  would  hear  of  no  other. 
The  christening  took  place,  as  usual,  in 
the  Prince's  chamber;   but  no  sooner 
had  the  archbishop  closed  the  ceremony, 
than  the  Prince,  crossing  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  stepped  up  to  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle, and  holding  up  his  hand  and  fore- 
finger, in  a  menacing   attitude,   said, 
*  lou  are  a  rascal!    but  I  shall  find 
you ;'  meaning,  in  broken  English,  '  I 
shall  find  a  time  to  be  revenged.'    The 
King  was  so  provoked  at  this  outrage  in 
his  presence,  that  he  pretended  to  un- 
derstand it  as  a  challenge,  and  the  Prince 
was  actually  put  under  arrest!     The 
arrest  was  soon  taken  off;  but  at  nieht 
the  Prince  and  Princess  were  ordered  to 
quit  St.  Jameses  Palace;"  and,  leaving  be- 
hind them  three  daughters, who  continued 
to  reside  with  the  King  till  his  death, 
they  retired  to  the  house  of  the  Prince's 
chamberlain,  the  Earl  of  Grantham ;  and 
at  the  commencement  of  1717,  the  Prince 
purchased  Leicester  House,  where  they 
immediately  established  their  London 
court,  whilst  at  Bichmond  Lodge  they 
enjoyed  all  the  sweets  and  beauties  of 
the  country.      "At  this  period,"   re- 
marks the  Right  Honourable  John  Wil- 
son Croker,   **Pope    and    his   literaij 
friends  were  in  great  favour  at   this 
^roung  court,  of  which,  in  addition  to 
the  lumdsome  and  clever  Princess  her- 
self, Mrs.  Howard,  Mrs.  Selwyn,  Miss 
How,  Miss  Bellenden,  and  Miss  Lapell, 
with  Lords  Chesterfield,  Bathurst,  Scar- 
borough,  and  Hervey,  were  the  chief 
ornaments.    Above  all,  for  beauty  and 
wit,  were  Miss  Bellenden  and  Miss  Le- 
pell,  who  seem  to  have  treated  Pope, 
and  been  in  return  treated  by  him,  with 
a  familiarity  that  appears  strange  in  our 
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more  decoron*  days.  These  young  la- 
dies, probably,  considered  liim  as  no 
more  than  what  Aaron  llill  described 
him: — 

*  Tuneful  Alexis  on  the  Thames'  fair  Bide, 
The  ladles'  ptaytking,  and  the  Musen'  pride. 

The  court  of  tlie  Prince  and  Prin- 
ct'ss  of  Wales  was  more  gay  and  bril- 
liant, and  although  far  from  moral,  in 
the  present  acceptation  of  the  word,  not 
nt'ar  so  licentious  as  that  at  St.  James's, 
where    tlw   King,  who    had   divorced 
and   imprisoned  his  unfortunate  wife, 
Sophia  borothea,  in  the  castle  of  Ahl- 
den,  in  tlie  German  duhedoni  of  Zell, 
maintained   some    half-dozen    German 
and   English  mistresses.     Perhaps   his 
Majesty  was  annoyed  at  his  son  out- 
living him ;  but,  whatever  might  have 
Ixjen  tl»e  cause,  he  precluded  from  his 
court  all  peers,  peercssc.'s,  and  persons  of 
distinction,  who  visited  *  the  monster  and 
his  she-devil,'  as  he  very  kindly  desig- 
nated his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  and 
he  never  again  became  reconciled  to 
them. 

This  ill-will,  however,  detracted 
but  little  from  their  enjoyments.  The 
Prince  from  inclination,  the  Princess 
from  policy,  presided  over  an  almost 
daily  round  of  pleasures  during  the  life- 
time of  George  I.  They  held  drawing- 
rooms  every  morning,  gave  a  ball  and 
evening  party  twice  a  week,  and  were 
frequent  visitors  to  the  play,  the  opera, 
and  other  public  entertainments.  But 
withal  it  was  said,  that  Caroline  was 
under  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Clayton,  and 
that  George  Augustus  wns  completely 
swayed  by  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Ilowaru, 
two  ladies  who  were  bed-chamber  wo- 
men to  the  Princess,  but  whose  influ- 
ence was  less  than  it  was  supposed 
to  be. 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Clayton  has 
been  variously  drawn;  Lord  Ilcrvey, 
who  knev  her  intimately,  says,  "she 
had  really  a  warm,  honest,  noble,  gene- 
rous, friendly  heart ;  she  took  pleasure 
in  doing  good,  and  frequently  used  her 
influence  at  court  in  favour  of  those 
who  had  never  solicited  it,  and  could 
never  rvpay  hvr ;  iu  fact,  iu  these  niat- 
ktn,  she  reversed  the  maxims  of  cour- 


tien  generally,  and  rather  coDudefcd 
who  wanted  ker,  than  whom  «^  wsni* 
ed."» 

Walpole  describes  her  as  **  an  absord, 
pompous  simpleton;"  and,  as  eridenes 
that  she  was  shamefully  oorrupt  ud 
brazen-faced,  obsenres,   **  she  had  I6- 
ceivc^  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings  m  t 
bribe,  for  procuring  a  conaiderule  port 
in  Caroline's   household;  and,  6eektA 
with  these  jewels,  paid  a  visit  to  eU 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlbonmcfa,  who, 
as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  said,  *  Whtt 
an  impudent  creature,  to  come  hero  witi 
a  bribe  in  her  ears!'     '  Madam,'  lepUed 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagae-wbowH 
present,    *  how    should    people  kaov 
I  where  wine  is  sold,  unless  a  boh  H 
hung  out?*  "    If  this  anecdote  be  tnwi 
Ijord  llervey's  portraiture  of  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton is  certamly  ovei  drawn. 

Mrs.  Howari  we  may  pity,  bat  not 
praise ;  she  bad  the  misfortune  to  msrry, 
when  very  young,  Mr.Uowcrd,"  awnmg- 
headed,  ill-tempered,  obstinate,  dronkM, 


vprty,  or  perhaps  ambition,  drove  her 
and'her  husbana  to  seek  their  fortunes 
at  the  rising  court  at  Hanover.    She 
there  fascinated  Prince  George  Augustas, 
and  when  George  I.  ascendea  the  tfaroas 
of  England,  she  was  appointed  bed- 
cliamber  woman  to  the  rrincets  Csro* 
line ;  she  next  separated  from  her  pro- 
fligate husband,  and  became  the  admow* 
leilged  leman  of  the  Prince  of  Waki; 
but  over  him  she,  nor  any  other  woaso, 
saving  his  consort,  ever  obtained  say 
very  considerable    influenoe.    BetwMi 
her  and  Mrs.  Clayton  there  always  eip 
istcd  a  bitter  enmity,  the  result  of  tbi 
one  being  attached  to  the  FrineOi  th< 
other  to  the  Princess ;  *'  each  was  jeaf 
lous  of  the  other's  interest,  and  ttA 
over-rated  it ;"  but  the  last  fact  was  not 
proved  till  the  accession  of  George  IL, 
when  it  became  apparent  that  the  nii' 
tress  of  the  Prince  had  as  little  influcaeo 
over  the  King,  as  the  faTOurite  of  thi 

♦  I^rd  Hervcy'a  Memoim,  a  wortt  to  wkl* 
we  refer  the  reader  for  ni«pn  ample  detailMi 
the  cniirt  and  cabinet  of  Ueorge  II.  saJ  ■■ 
consort. 
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J^intm  had  0T«r  tfaa  Queen.  The  tnitb 
wm,  that  Oeo^  Angnitiu  thoug'ht  it 
prat  mud  gmadta  keep  a  miitrcu,  and 

ru  BOt  to  be  led  br  bi*  wifs ;  whilit 
perb*p(.  more  ambitioiu  tban  uffec- 
liiwat«  CuvlitiB,  who  complet«lj  ruled 
MHuererjUiiDg,  to  retain  her  political 
■id  domtttia  •war,  artrallj  wiakcd  at 
Ml  oonnabial  iDfldelit]',  retained  Mrs. 
Eawsrd  in  her  Mrrice  without  a  mur- 
mu,  and,  Uiat  ahe  mif^ht  bervelf  haie 
Utdra  to  attend  to  lubjecta  of  superior 
Impert  and  qoeitioiii  of  itste  policy, 
pnaittad  Hn.  CUjIon  to  act  m  her 
MtMCNtatiie  in  matten  of  minor  *ig- 

On  tbe  fifteenth  of  April,  1721,  the 
Tmeem  Cuolina  wai  ufely  delirered, 
it  LeieMter  Houm,  at  a  >on,  who,  in 
iAcr  jaaii,  ■■  Buke  of  Cumberland, 
Mcdbaly  aUnfhtered  the  ScoU  Jaco- 
tilw  U  Cnlloden.  Thii  royal  inhnt 
VM  on  the  Mcond  of  Hay  ebriitened 
mUkm  AbcwUu,  tho  iponaora  being  l 
tbe  Kiac  and  Queen  of  Fnwia,  and  tbe  1 
Dnk«  of  T<»k,  rc^KctiTely  repreaeuted ' 


by  the  Karl  of  Greotham,  the  DneheM 
of  Dorset,  and  Lord  LiimleT. 

At  tbi*  period,  Lody  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague  introduced  inoculation  to 
ilnglund  from  Turkey,  and  Dr.  Ucad, 
by  command  of  Priuce  George  Auguitui, 
ttated  ita  cfGcacy  upon  acreral  con- 
demned criminals.  Tbe  cipeHmeut  lue- 
ceeded  to  admiration,  and  the  doctor 
waa  permitted  in  tbe  aubaeqncnt  April 
to  iaoculale  the  Fiincc's  (wo  daughter*, 
Amelia  and  Caroline,  whose  apewj  re- 
co?cry  waa  followed  by  the  inoeuuiion 
of  Beveral  of  tbe  young  nobility;  but 
witliul,  public  prejudice  for  year*  after- 
wards dinouneed  the  practice  a*  danger- 
ous, end  even  linruf.  Dr.  Head  wai 
ultimatelr  appointed  phyejcian  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  Prince  of  Waleo. 

On  the  twenty-iecond  of  Febniary, 
1723,  the  family  of  Geoi^e  Augnatua 
and  Caroline  waa  increaaed  by  the  birth 
of  tbe  Princesa  Mary;  and  on  tbe  ae- 
-mlb  of  December,  1724,  their  lost-bom 
ibild,  the  FriucesR  Louiaa,  fint  uw  the 
light  at  Leicester  Houae. 


CHAPTER    n. 

«  of  Otors*  II.  and  amllnt—Th  Walpali  miniiln/  riUtitud—TAt  King 
■wa  uHMH't  rtvtHtM — Qeorgt  II.  dHinHft  hU  falha't  aiil — Coronalim — Tit 
QwaM  antl  Walpolt  mlt  IA»  nalian — IVina  Fn^rick  crttttcd  Princi  of  Waki — 
SufortHl*  Jtat4him — Cuniliia  bhiI  t/ieSiuetiteri — SAt  iaket  Lord  Stair  toUuk — 
Tht  £xei»t  UU~Marriagi  of  the  Friacat  Sognl  to  the  lYItice  of  Qraagt—SttiT*- 
mmUfnm  vmrt  o/tht  lady  Suffbik. 


IT    the   elerenth    of 

June,  1727,  George 
'the  Fint,  whilst  on 
bit  road  to  Ilano- 
Tor,  luddcnlyeipired 

-    -g.     Tbe 

Bobcrt 


rillingly  acccptrd  hia  homafie ; 
bK  in  reply  to  bia  question  s«  to  who 
Aould  compoH  bia  Mojcttj'a  speech, 
gan  bim  to  undentand  that  his  aenicea 
•i  ttrime  Minialer  would  no  longiT  lie 
nqnind,  bj  piditdy  tvferring  bin  toi 


Sir  Spencer  Campton,  who  was  at  the 
lime  apeuker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
treasurer  to  the  Prince,  and  paymaster 
to  the  army.  Sir  Uobcrt  waa  neither 
surprised  nor  disconcerted  by  this  cool 
reception  ;  he  knew  that  the  King  bated 
bim,  and  ibe  Queen  despised  him,  be- 
cause, in  his  eoane  way,  he  hod  (Blled 
her  a  "  fat  hitch,"  when  she  was  Prin- 
eeu  of  Wales;  but,  like  ninistcn  in 
more  modem  times,  he  clung  tenacionaly 
to  office,  and  when  tbe  tbick-beided 
Sir  Spencer  proposed  that  her  Majesty's 
jointure  should  he  £60,000  pel  ^ear, 
be  instantly  offered  to  increase  it  In 
£100,000,  together  with  Somenctlluuse 
and  Bicbmond  Lodge;    and,   further- 
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more,  undertook  to  procure  for  her  a 
present  income  of  £50,000  per  year, 
Dt'in^  just  £10,000  more  than  Sir  Spen- 
cer had  proposed .  This  significant  bribe 
won  for  the  briber  the  good- will  of  the 
Queen,  and,  through  her,  that  of  her 
consort.  Compton  was  made  a  peer, 
and  shelved ;  and  Sir  Robert,  now  pre- 
mier, not  only  prevailed  upon  the 
wining  Commons  to  make  the  above- 
mentioned  grants  to  the  Queen,  but  also 
persuaded  that  honourable  assembly  to 
vote  the  King  the  whole  produce  of  the 
civil  list,  about  £830,000  a  year,  whilst 
the  income  of  his  father,  George  I., 
amounted  to  only  £700,000.  The  Queen 
did  not  wait  for  these  measures  being 
carried  out,  to  publicly  evince  the  favour 
in  which  she  held  Sir  Robert  and  his 
family.  The  first  few  days  of  her  ac- 
cession as  Queen  Consort,  she  was  occu- 
pied with  her  husband  in  receiving 
compliments  and  condolences  from  the 
prelates,  lords,  ambassadors,  and  other 
functionaries ;  **  and  on  this  occasion," 
says  Horace  Walpole,  "  my  mother  (Sir 
Spencer's  designation,  and  not  its  eva- 

Ef>r:ition,  being  known)  could  not  make 
*ir  way  between  the  scornful  backs  and 
clbowii  of  her  late  devotees,  nor  could 
approach  nearer  to  the  Queen  tlian  the 
third  or  fuurth  row ;  but  no  sooner  was 
slie  descried  by  her  Majesty,  than  the 
Queen  cried  aloud,  *  ThBre,  I  am  sure 
I  see  a  friend!'  The  torrent  divided, 
and  shrunk  to  either  side;  'and  as  1 
came  away,'  said  my  mother,  '  I  might 
have  walked  over  their  heads  if  I  had 
pleased.' " 

Tiie  Kin^,  as  well  as  his  consort,  was 
so  charmed  by  Walpole's  having  pro- 
cured him  an  unexpectedly  large  reve- 
nue, tliat,  although  in  his  fatlier's  reign 
he  had  called  that  minister  **  rogue 
and  rascal!"  and  his  brother  Horace 
*'  scoundrel  and  fool ! "  he  already  gave 
him  his  confidence,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Walpole  ministry,  including  those 
nobles  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord 
Townsend,  whom  the  King,  as  Prince, 
liad  heartily  hated  and  despised, were, with 
only  two  exceptions,  retained  in  office. 
These  exceptions  were,  Sir  Robert's  son- 
in-law,  Lord  Miilpiis,  who  was  uncerc- 
aoniously  ejected  from  the  mastership  of 


the  robes,  the  day  after  tlie  King's  aeeei- 
sion,  and  Sir  William  Young,  '*  Think- 
ing Toung,"  as  the  King  used  to  dt- 
signate  him,  who  was  turned  out  of  tbe 
treasury;  but  even  these  8tatesmeB,to 
use  Lord  Hervey's  sentiment,  "mIj 
dived  to  come  npagain  fresh  as  ever." 

Our  first  two  HanoTerian  Kings  piid 
but  little  regard  to  the  testamentny 
documents  of  their  departed  rdativni 
The  last  will  of  €lie  unrortmiate  Sophii 
Dorothea,  and  that  of  her  aged  hmr, 
the  Duke  of  2^11,  were  both  derttoyed 
by  George  I. ;  and  when,  at  the  oovmA- 
board,  Dr.  Wark,  Archbishop  of  GiBtw- 
bury,  and  one  of  the  exeeutois  of  ths 
late  Kin? ,  placed  that  monarch's  will  ia 
the  haniu  of  6eoi^  II.,  the  new  Kiigf 
instead  of  gratifying  the  ezpeetanteou- 
cil  by  uns^ing  it  and  reacung  it  aloai 
very  coolly  pat  it  into  his  poelrot,  tM 
walked  out  of  the  chambor.  It  vw 
immediately  afterwards  rumoured,  sal 
generally  wlieved,  that  Gemrge  XL  \ad 
burned  his  father's  will;  and  as  that 
will  has  never  since  been  head  of^  it  ii 
but  natural  to  conclude  that  the  nunoir 
was  not  jproundless.  The  two  dindiestei 
of  ttiis  will,  which  George  I.  had  i>laeed 
in  the  hands  of  two  German  prineei, 
were,  for  certain  fees  and  rewards,  also 
given  up  and  destroyed,  and,  in  tbs 
end,  the  matter  was  compromised,  by 
the  pa3rmcnt  of  various  sums  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  Duchess  of  Ken- 
dal, and  some  other  of  the  reported 
legatees,  who  threatened  actions  at  hw. 

In  October,  the  royal  coronation  wn 
solemnized  at  Westnunster  Abbey,  with 
extraordinary  pomp,  and  the  usual  ee- 
remonies.  On  this  occasion  of  gay,  gor« 
geous  display,  the  King  was  attired  in 
every  conceivable  "  badge  and  trappiog 
of  royalty,"  and  the  dress  of  the  QJaooL 
was  equally  masnifiocnt.  She  wore  s 
rich  pearl  necklace,  the  only  one  of 
Queen  Anne's  jewels  which  ueorge  L 
had  not  distributed  amongst  his  Germas 
favourites ;  and,  remarks  Lord  Hervey, 
*' besides  her  own  jewels,  which  were 
numerous  and  valuable,  she  had  on  her 
head  and  shoulders  all  the  pearls  she 
could  borrow  of  the  ladies  of  quality  at 
one  end  of  the  town,  and  on  her  pel^ 
ticoat  all  the  diamonds  she  oould  hire  of 
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the  Jews  and  jewellers  at  the  other ;  so 
that  the  appearance  and  the  tmth  of  her 
finery  were  a  mixture  of  magnificence 
and  manners  not  nnlike  the  eclat  of 
rojralty  in  many  other  particulars,  when 
it  comes  to  he  nicely  examined,  and  its 
■onrccs  traced  to  what  money  hires,  or 
Ihttery  lends." 

That  the  Queen,  whilst  affecting  to 
be  led  bj  the  will  of  her  husband,  really 
ruled  him,  and  that  Walpole  ruled  the 
BStioii  through  the  Queen,  now  became 
efident  to  erery  one  sare  the  King  him- 
■df^  who,  poor  silly  mortal  as  he  must 
faftTe  been,  so  little  dreamed  that  his 
derer  consort  seriously  interfered  with 
pablic  matters,  or  influenced  him  by  her 
oonnsel,  that  to  those  about  him  he 
popetually  repeated,  '*  she  nerer  med- 
dki  with  Dusiness ;"  and  to  show  how 
independent  he  belieTed  himself  to  be, 
he  **one  day,"  says  Lord  Hervey,  "  re- 
marked, Charles  I.  was  goyemca  by  his 
wife,  Charles  II.  by  his  mistress,  King 
Jtmes  by  his  priests,  fijn?  William  by 
hit  men,  Queen  Anne  by-her  fayourite 
woman,  his  father  by  anybody  who 
could  get  at  him  ;'*  and  then,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  he  exclaimed,  **  and  who 
do  they  say  goyems  now  ?"  The  cour- 
tieri  present  replied,  as  all  good  courtiers 
would  haye  done,  with  a  compliment ; 
bat  shortly  afterwards,  a  wit,  with  more 
ludenessy  nut  greater  truth,  wrote — 

"  Yon  may  strut  diHpper  George,  bat  'twill  all 
M  in  Tain, 

Ton  know  His  Queen  CAioline,  not  70a,  that 
reign; 

Ton  gorem  no  more  than  Don  Philip  of  Spain. 

Then  if  you  would  have  ns  fall  down  and 
adorayoQ, 

Loak  up  Toor  ntt  epooie,  as  your  dad  did  be- 
fore yon." 

For  their  son,  Prince  Frederick,  nei- 
ther George  nor  Caroline  had  much 
affection.  They,  not  without  some  rea- 
■on,  pronounced  him  selfish,  wayward, 
and  yieious ;  and,  to  avoid  the  annoyance 
of  his  presence,  they  forced  him  to  reside 
at  Hanoyer,  till  the  parliament  and  the 
people  bcffan  to  murmur  at  his  absence ; 
when,  with  an  ill  grace,  the  King  called 
bim  to  England.  He  arrived  on  the 
fourth  of  December,  1728,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  created  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  aa'om  of  the  privy  council.    But 


the  mcetinnf  between  the  Prirce  and  his 
parents  produced  no  happy  result.  The 
sire  refused  to  pay  the  debts  which  the 
son  had  contracted  during  his  residence 
abroad ;  and  the  son  retaliated  by  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  arms  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  it  soon  became  apparent,  that 
Prince  Frederick  was  the  most  malicious 
and  hated  personal  and  political  enemy 
of  George  ll.,  his  consort,  and  the  court 
When  Gay's  Beggar's  Opera  was  found 
to  annoy  their  Majesties  and  the  minis- 
ters, the  Prince  secretly  encoura^d  its 
performance,  and  he  even  privately 
countenanced  the  Duchess  of  Queens- 
bury  in  her  patronage  of  Gay,  and  in 
her  insulting  efforts  at  court  to  procure 
subscribers  for  the  publication  of  that 
author^s  harmless,  but  prohibited  opera 
of  Polly.  This  unfilial  conduct  further 
aggravated  George  and  Caroline  agtiinst 
their  heir ;  and  w  nen  the  King  proceeded 
on  his  visit  to  Hanover,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  May,  1729.  he,  to  the  deep 
mortification  of  the  Prince,  named  the 
Queen  sole  regent  during  his  absence. 

In  the  summer  of  1730,  occurred  one 
of  the  many  instances  of  Caroline's  poli- 
tical influence.  The  dissenters,  espe- 
cially the  Presbyterians,  took  advantage 
of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  par- 
liament, to  demand  the  repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  The  go- 
vernment could  not  afford  to  lose  the 
votes  of  these  dissenters  at  the  forth- 
coming general  election;  but  to  ^ant 
their  request,  reasonable  as  ministers 
admitted  it  to  be,  was  to  give  mortal 
offence  to  the  churchmen,  whose  votes 
the  crown  was  equally  anxious  to  re- 
tain. Under  these  circumstances,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
prevail  upon  the  dissenters  to  defer  their 
request  to  a  more  convenient  opportu- 
nit]f,  and  fixed  upon  Hoadly,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  to  carry  out  his  project ;  out, 
as  he  himself  had  ill-used  the  bisliop  in 
matters  of  preferment,  and  felt  ashamed 
to  ask  a  favour  of  him,  the  Queen  sent 
for  Hoadly  to  Kensington,  and  by  flat- 
tering compliments  and  skilful  reason- 
ing, cajoled  him,  not  out  of  his  opinions, 
for  he  honestly  told  Caroline  that  when- 
ever the  repeal  was  brouglit  forwanl  he 
should  support  it  with  all  his  interest ; 
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but  into  contenting  to  urge  the  disienten, 
for  the  present,  to  withhold  their  ])cti- 
tion.  ImmediateW  after  this  interyiew, 
it  was  rumoured  abroad  that  the  Queen 
had  bribed  the  prehite  to  desert  the 
caoM  of  the  dissenters.  Iloadly,  in 
alarm  for  his  reputation,  called  upon 
Walpole,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  from 
him  a  promise,  that  if  the  claims  of  the 
dissenters  were  deferred  till  the  meeting 
of  the  new  parliament,  the  court  would 
then  support  them ;  but  Sir  Robert, 
whilst  aomittinr  the  reasonableness  of 
the  demand,  Mroitly  avoided  making 
such  a  promise,  and  subsequently  Hoadly 
had  several  conferences  with  the  Queen 
on  the  subject,  with  no  better  satufiM- 
tion  to  either  party. 

The  question  now  began  to  wear  a 
serious  aspect.  The  dissenters  or- 
ganized an  agitation  throughout  the 
country,  with  a  central  committee  in 
London ;  and  their  efforts  would  doubt- 
less have  been  crowned  with  success, 
but  for  the  venality  of  some  of  their 
leaders,  and  the  tact  of  the  premier. 
''  Tiie  Jionett  gentlemen  who  composed 
this  London  committee  of  dissenters," 
says  Lord  Ilervey,  **were  all  monied 
men  of  the  city,  and  scriveners,  who 
were  absolutely  dependent  on  Sir  Bo- 
bert,  and  choson  by  his  contrivance,  and 
acted  only  as  he  guided.'* 

This  committee,  for  appearance  sake, 
transacted  all  their  business  with  the 
utmost  gravity  and  seeming  formality. 
The^  had  a  solemn  meeting  with  the 
administration,  at  which  Sir  Robert 
AValpoIc  repeated  '*  most  of  the  things 
be  had  before  said  to  the  Bisliop  of 
Salisbury."  The  speaker  was  "  explicit 
on  the  inexpediency  of  bringing  the 
petition  before  parliament."  **  My 
lord  president  looked  wise,  was  dull, 
took  snuff,  and  said  nothing.  Lord 
Harrington  took  the  same  silent,  passive 
part ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
buke  of  Newcastle  had  done  better  had 
they  followed  that  example  too;  but 
both  spoke  very  plentifully,  and  were 
both  equally  unintelligible ;  the  one  from 
having  lost  his  understanding,  and  the 
other  from  never  having  had  any."  * 
*  Lord  Ilorvey. 


After  this  meetiiiff,  ihe  hypoeritifld 
eommittee  terminated  the  faree  b^eomiiig 
to  a  resolution,  "  That  if  a  petition  wsi 
to  be  preferred  to  parliunent  in  their 
faroor,  that  there  was  no  pro^eet  of 
success."  This  result  well  pleawd  Ae 
Queen  and  her  minister,  bat  manyof  tiie 
dissenters  believed  that  their  cauM  had 
been  betrayed  by  their  delegates,  nd 
poor  Bishop  Hoadly  bad  the  misfortiM 
to  offend  both  parties ;  the  cfiastttn 
thought  he  had  supported  tbor  esw 
too  litUe,  the  court  thought  he  had  sup- 
ported it  too  much. 

The  year  1733  affords  a  fiother  illm- 
tration  of  the  power  and  PoUtiGal  infla- 
ence  of  Queen  Caroline.  When  the  ex* 
citement  occasioned  by  Sir  Robert  Wsl- 
pole's  excise  scheme  was  at  its  height, 
those  peers  who  took  advantage  of 
the  circnmstance  to  further  their  own 
personal  interests,  delegated  Lord  Stiii 
to  wait  on  the  Queen  at  Kensington, 
and  remonstrate  with  her  on  the  sab- 
ject ;  but  the  Scottish  laird  proved  no 
match  for  her  Majesty,  and  foigettiiMr 
alike  himself  and  his  subject,  he  launched 
out  a  tirade  of  personal  invectives  sgaiost 
Walpole,  whom  be  denounoed  as  an  ill- 
doing  tyrant,  who  was  alike  hated  and 
dreaded  by  the  nobles,  the  dei]^,  the 
city  of  London,  and  many  of  his  own 
followers,  and  who  disposed  of  oflSees  to 
the  Campbells,  which  m  justice  should 
have  been  given  to  him,  Stair.  The 
Queen  listened  to  him  with  patience, 
and  then,  with  mingled  sarcasm,  inniy, 
and  cutting  contempt,  told  him  in  reply, 
that  in  supporting  the  peerage  bill  he 
had  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  turned  traitor  to  his  cooa- 
try.  "  Talk  not  therefore  to  me  of  pa- 
tnotism,*'  she  proceeded,  "  nor  of  jMr 
conscience,  or  I  shall  faint,  who 
taught  you  to  play  this  part  I  know  not, 
but  your  polities  are  those  of  the 
*  Craftsman,'  and  your  sentiments,  or 
rather  professions,  you  get  from  my 
Lord  Bolingbroke  and  my  Lord  Carte- 
ret, whom  you  may  tell  if  you  think  fit, 
that  I  have  long  "known  to  be  two  ss 
worthless  men  of  mrts  as  any  in  Uiis 
country,  and  whom  I  have  not  onlybcrn 
often  told  are  two  of  the  greatest  lian 
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tad  kn&Tcs  in  any^  coantrr,  but  whom 
ny  own  observation  ana  experience 
have  ibnnd  ao."  * 

The  cbap-fallen  Scottish  laird  nd- 
Bitted  his  defeat,  by  rec^aesting  her 
Majesty  to  keep  **  the  particulars  of  this 
eonferenee  secret,  which  she  promised 
to  do  on  her  part,  so  long  as  he  did  so 
on  his."  But  he  immediately  afterwards 
bridged  to  Lord  Carteret,  "  that  he  had 
•tig^ered  ber;"  and  Carteret,  in  a 
neech  in  the  Lords,  on  the  army  sup- 
plies, observed,  when  Cardinal  Mazann 
waa  ruling  and  oppressing  France,  one 
of  the  jgreatest  men  of  the  time  sought 
•a  audience  of  the  Queen,  and  in  that 
mti^rTiew  told  her  to  her  face,  **thai 
ibe  was  maintaining  a  man  at  the  helm 
of  affiurs,  who  should  be  rowing  in  the 
galleyB."  This  speech,  reported  by 
Lord  Henrey  to  the  Queen,  convinced 
bar  that  Lord  Stair  had  revealed  what 
he  bad  requested  her  to  keep  secret,  and 
therefore  she  *'  out  vrith  it  all"  to  Lord 
Henrey,  from  whose  Memoirs  those 
particnlars  are  gleaned. 

Perhaps  no  stronger  proof  exists  that 
Sir  Bobert  Walpole  really  was  the 
Queen's  minister,  than  the  following. 
When  the  clamour  against  the  excise 
bill,  both  in  the  parliament  and  through- 
oat  tiie  eonntrjr,  had  risen  to  a  danger- 
ona  beigbt,  Sir  Robert  told  not  the 
King,  but  the^  Queen,  that  to  appease 
the  nation,  either  the  bill  must  be 
dropped,  or  its  projector  must  quit 
ofliee.  "  For  himself,"  he  observed 
[we  qnote  verbatim  from.  Lord  Herveyl 
"he  was  so  far  from  desiring  to  be  t» 
her  Magesty's  service,  if  she  thought  it 
waa  not  fir  her  service,  that  he  SttovlA 
lay  down  and  retire  with  all  the  satis- 
fiction  in  the  world ;  and  if  her  Maiesty 
ihouffbt  it  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Xin^s  afiaira,  or  that  it  would  facilitate 
in  any  manner  the  King's  business  in 
parliament,  that  he  was  ready  that  very 
night  to  quit,  and  should  never  impute 
his  disgrace  to  her  Majesty's  want  of 
kindness  towards  him,  but  merely  to 
hia  own  ill  fortune.  The  Queen,  in  re- 
ply, told  him,  that  she  would  not  bo  so 
mean,  ao  cowardly,  and  so  ungrateful  as 

o  Hervey's  Memoirs,  where  the  interview 
is  BOceftiUf  detailed* 


to  accept  his  resignation ;  and  she  pre- 
vailed on  the  Ein^  to  express  himself 
on  the  subject  in  similar  words  to  the 
premier." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  Queen, 
when  informed  that  Sir  Robert  was 
in  a  majority  of  seventeen  only,  burst 
into  tears,  and  exclaimed,  **  It  is  over, 
we  must  give  way."  The  King,  if  less 
depressed,  was  equally  disappointed  and 
annoyed  at  the  failure ;  and  when  Lord 
Hervey  repeated  to  him  the  names  of 
some  of  those  who  had  swelled  the  op- 
position, he  tlius  commented  on  each 
name.  Lord  James  Cavendish  —  **  a 
fooL**  Lord  Charles  Cavendish—"  he 
is  half  mad."  Sir  William  Lowther— 
"«  whhnsieal  fellow,"  Sir  Thomas 
Prendergast  —  "  an  Irish  blockhead** 
Lord  Tyrconnel— "  a  puppy  that  never 
votes  twice  together  on  the  same  side** 
The  London  populace  also  made  their 
angry  comments  on  the  proceedings  at 
court.  Besides  burning  the  effigy  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  with  that  of  a  fat 
woman,  meant  ror  the  Queen,  they  con- 
ducted themselves  in  a  riotous  manner, 
and  assailed  the  members  of  parliament 
who  voted  for  the  bill,  with  groans, 
hisses,  and  cries  of  "  No  slavery  !  no 
excise !  no  wooden  shoes !"  It  was  ge- 
nerally imagined  that  if  Walpole  fell, 
the  Queen's  power  would  then  cease; 
but  this  was  an  erroneous  supposition. 
"  The  future  ministry,"  says  Lord  Her- 
vey, "  would  certainly  have  been  of  her 
nomination  in  case  of  a  change,  as 
much  as  the  present,  and  if  they  had 
subsisted  as  much  at  her  devotion ;  for 
had  she  found  them  less  so,  their  reign 
would  not  have  been  long."  However, 
her  Majesty  resolved  that  the  ministry 
should  not  be  changed ;  and  as  a  last 
resource,  in  the  present  cose,  to  save 
them,  if  possible,  from  being  defeated, 
she  "closeted  and  schooled"  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury.  Hoadly  promised  all  that 
he  could,  consistently  with  his  principles : 
but  it  was  now  too  late  for  him  to  act ; 
victory  declared  in  favour  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and  the  unwilling  Walpole  waa 
forced  to  withdraw  his  favourite  excise 
bUl. 

In   the  meantime,  the  long-desired 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal  engaged 
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the  Mriom  thoughts  of  their  ^Itjestios. 
The  Princess  was  in  her  twenty-fourth 
year,  and  still  a  sighing  maiden.  She 
was  amhitious  to  bo  a  queen ;  mad  to 
be  a  wife.  Louis  XY.  had  refused  to 
share  his  crown  with  her,  on  the  score 
of  religion,  he  being  catholic,  she  pro- 
testant ;  and  as  no  better  offer  presented 
itself,  she  rcsoWed  to  marry  the  dwarfish, 
deformed  Prince  of  Orange,  who  in  ago 
was  her  junior  by  about  two  years.  For 
this  purpose  a  treaty  was  forthwith  en- 
tered into,  and  the  parliament  voted  the 
Princess  a  dower  of  £80,000.  The 
Prince  arriTcd  on  the  scTcnth  of  Ko- 
Tember,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Somerset  House.  Neither  the  King  nor 
the  Queen  paid  him  much  honour — ^in 
fact,  they  were  not  san^ine  for  the 
mutch.  Caroline  called  him  the  "  hide- 
ous animal ;  *'  and  when,  on  the  day  of 
his  anriyal.  Lord  Ilcrvey  told  her  **  he 
fancied  the  Princess  must  be  in  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety,  the  Queen  told  him  he 
was  extremely  mistaken,  that  she  was  in 
her  own  apartment  at  her  harpsichord, 
with  some  of  the  opera  people,  and  that 
she  had  been  as  easy  all  that  afternoon  as 
he  had  ever  seen  her  in  her  life.  *  For 
my  part,'  "  continued  her  Majesty,  "  *  I 
never  said  the  least  word  to  encourage 
her  to  this  marriage,  or  to  dissuade  her 
from  it ;  the  King  left  her,  too,  abso- 
lutely at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  it ; 
but  as  she  thought  the  King  looked 
upon  it  as  a  propir  match,  and  one 
which,  if  she  could  bear  his  person, 
he  should  not  dislike,  she  said  sue  was 
resolved,  if  it  were  a  monkey,  she  would 
marry  him.*'  ♦ 

To  this  last  remark,  a  modem  author, 
by  a  stretch  of  imagination,  has  made 
the  King's  answer  what  he  probably 
thought — "  Then  have  your  way ;  you 
will  fiud  monkey  enough,  I  promise 
you."  She  did  have  her  way,  but  not 
so  soon  as  had  been  expected. 

On  the  day  previous  to  that  appointed 
for  the  marriage,  the  Prince  fell  sick  of 
fever,  and  neither  physic,  physicians, 
skill,  nor  the  invigorating  waters  of 
Uath  could  fully  re-establish  his  health 
till  the  subsequent  spring,  when,  in  the 
evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  March, 
*  liord  llervey'ii  Memoirs. 


1734,  the  marriage  was  solemnixcd  wifli 
^teat  ponu)  in  the  French  chapel  adjots* 
ing  St.  James's.     A  sumptuous  soj^ 
followed ;  and  some  time  after  the  miA- 
ni^t  hour  had  chimed,  the  illostrioM 
pair  were  put  to  bed,  when  the  whdi 
court  were,  according  to  custom,  li- 
mitted    to   tee    them    in    their  sigbt 
dresses.    As  soon  afterwards  as  eircmii- 
stances  admitted,  the  Prince  of  Oiaon 
was  naturalised  by  act  of  pariiameVi 
and  £5000  a  year  was  settled  on  Ui 
bride.    Those  matters  arranged,  thcf. 
towards  the  dose  of  April,  **embukn 
at  Greenwich  for  Holland."    The  ptrt* 
ing,  as    such  partings  generally  trc^ 
was   sorrowful.      All    her    HigbnesA 
brothers  and  sisters,  saving  the  Prinee 
of  Wales,  who  was  not  present,  wen 
bathed   in   tears.     *'  Her  father  wept 
piteously,  gave  her  a  thousand  kissoy 
out  not  the  worth  of  a  guinea ;  her  dmk- 
ther  never  ceased  crying  for  tbjreewhols 
days ;  and  yet,  three  weeks  afterw&rdi^ 
her  Highness  was  as  much  forgotten  u 
if  she  had  been  buried  as  many  yean."* 
She,  however,  had  not    forgotten  her 
English  home  ;  and  in  the  following 
July,  she,  to  the  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  King,  and  to  the  no  veiy 
great  joy  of  the  Queen,  found  her  way 
back  to  St.  James's,  in  the  hope  of  Iv- 
ing-in  there ;  and  it  was  not  tUl  thesoD- 
sequent  November,    and   after  ''modi 
ado,"  that  she  could  be  prevailed  upoi 
to  relinquish  her  purpose,  and  retnM 
her  steps  to  the  Ilague. 

Both  Caroline  and  George  were  glad  to 
get  her  gone,  for  just  then  tlie  Ki^  had 
quarrelled  with  his  favourite,  Lady 
Suffolk,  formerly  Mrs.  Howard;  aid 
this  event,  and  the  conduct  of  Prinee 
Frederick,  engrossed  all  the  attention 
tliey  could  give  to  domestic  matten. 
Lady  Suffolk  had  long  endured  many 
potty  annoyances  from  the  Queen;  saa 
was  fast  losing  her  beauty,  her  hcariflfft 
and  her  sweetness,  or  rather  casypfi* 
ancy  of  temper ;  the  King  had  grows 
tired  of  her,  he  ceased  to  visit  herii 
the  evening  as  was  his  wont,  and  she^ 
perceiving  that  the  *<  spell  was  broken" 
— her  influence  ^ne — threw  np  her 
appointment  as  mistress  of  Uie  roD€i|  to 
•  Lord  Hervej. 
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vhioh  tbe  more  Tirtnom  CootiteM  of 
lukenille  sacoceded,  and  retiring  frain 
wmut,  married  the  Hooomable  George 
BaAdey,  a  pe^'aonal  and  political  friead 
of  Mr.  Pullenej.  H«r  reliiomeiit  ii 
Ifalu  ineDtioned  bj  the  Duke  of  New- 
HMla  in  R  letter  to  Mr.  Walpote,  wlio  ot 
tkat  time  irai  ia  the  eountiy. 

"Notomber  13,  1731.— You  will  gee 
by  the  newipapen  that  Lady  Suflollc 
Ml  left  the  courL  The  particulara  that 
I  hid  from  the  Queen  are,  that  last 
wk  ilie  acquainted  the  Qaeen  nith 
ber  deaiga.  putting  it  upon  the  Kiug'i 
■Bkind  uvge  of  her.*  The  Queen  or- 
dered her  to  ttaj  a  week,  which  ihe 
iid  i  but  laat  Monday  had  auother  au- 


dience, coraphuDcd  (ifritln  of  her  nnkind 
treatment  rrom  Uie  King,  nos  very  civil 
lo  the  Queen,  and  went  ihat  night  to  her 
biothcr'B  house  in  St,  James's  Square. "f 
On  her  departure,  the  Princess  BuyiU 
remarked  to  Lord  Herrey,  "  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  tbe  King  would  taka 
somebody  else,  that  mamma  might  be  a 
tittle  relieved  ^m  the  ennui  of  seeing 


n  her  re 


t  for  I 


royal  daughter  to  utter  in  referei  ..  ._ 
herporcnta;  and  as  that  daughter  wai 
consiJered  an  unquestionably  virtuoog 
Princces,  an  UDCOutroverttble  eTideaca 
of  the  injmaralily  of  the  times. 


CHAPTER  III. 

conduct  of  the  King  and  Qiieen  towards  their  heir — Count  de  ^oneey  and 
■^Cantlinii  love  of  power  and  politia — Scotch  ikeUon  petition — The 
kit  ntU!  miitreei.  Madam  Walmodeu — Caroline  eneouragei  Acr  Amtand'e 
Tht  Siiig'i  opinion  of  England  and  the  Enfliih — Hit  iH-humour— 
M  at  the  royal  palnee—Marriagi  of  the  IViact  of  JFalet — The  Mort- 
Quaier  relief  hilU—King  again  with  Madam  Jfolmodeii  at  Hanover— 
aid  riot) — darolinit  extraordinary  eorreipondenn  teilh  tht  King — Tht 
King'i  return  ielaifedSffeeti  of  the  delay — Stoma — Alarmi  for  hia  tafety — 
Bit  arrival— CaroUne'i  lecret  malady— Increaie  of  the  Prince  of  Walet't  bicomt 
moved  in  Farlianunl-^Parteut'  rioteri  punieheit^Carolin^i  eoarie  remarkt  oh 
Moraee  Walpole. 


^  EOM  the  middle  of 
I  Oetobcr  to  the  close 
_  Nolerabcr,  the 
1  Qnccn  was  confined 
]  to  hci  chamber  with 
■   illness,   which    was 

iirubably  ancravaled 
ly  the  unhliul 
rt  of  the  Prince  of  Wulea,  who,  had 
■■  lie  WIS,  was  certainly  to  be  pitied, 
ttn  ^m  )mrcnts  haled  him,  his  BiBtCFB 
bctmyed  liim,  bit  brother  was  eialtcd 
•bore  bim,  and  his  friends  niailo  a  party- 
tool  of  bim.     To  him,  Caroline  was  in-  \ 

ta  quasHaiKd,  w^  it  not  TtrlBal  bv  Lord 
HKTer.whouy.  Udf  Huffolk,  dd  Uiti  as-! 
aaliHL  upnsMd  turHtt  to  the  Queen  <n 


I 


deed  a  harsU  mother.  She  advised  tha 
King  not  to  allow  him  a  permanent  in~ 
come.  "  IJecostB  the  Ein^  £5D,000  a 
year,  which,  till  be  it  married,  I  am  sure 
IS  allowance  suScicnt  for  him,"  said  tlie 
more  politic  than  atfectionato  Queen. 
Tiic  I'rince  at  this  time  was  in  debt; 
and  when,  at  an  audience  which  tha 
Ein^  granted  bim,  he  rctjueelcd  per- 
mission to  Eorre  a  campaign  on  the 
Shine,  and  atked  for  an  augmentation 
of  hit  income;  the  King  mailo  no  an- 
swer to  the  flnt  requcit,  and  only  gave 
hopes  that  tlio  lecond  might  be  gniatcd, 
if  ho  bebaved  better  to  the  Queen  in 
future.  But  this  he  was  not  likely  to 
do,  whilst  Buch  Bcencs  at  the  following 
were  enacted.  When  I,ord  Ilerrejr, 
after  paying  a  farewell  visit  to  the 
FriacesB  of  Orange  on  the  morning  abo 
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■et  out  for  the  Hague,  returned  to  the 
palace  at  Kensin^n,  he  found  the 
Queen  and  the  Pnnccn  Caroline  toge- 
ther, drinking  chocolate,  weeping  and 
sobbing  aloud,  at  the  departure  of  the 
Princi'88  Anne;  and  scarcely  had  he 
succeeded  in  turning  the  current  of  their 
thoughts  into  a  less  melancholy  channel, 
when  the  gallery-door  opened,  and  the 
Queen  exclaimed,  **  What !  the  King  here 
already?"  When,  howcTcr,  it  prored 
to  be  tiie  Prince  of  Wales,  she,  '*  de- 
testing the  exchange  of  the  son  for  the 
daughter,  burst  out  anew  into  tears,  and 
cried  out,  'Oh!  my  God,  this  is  too 
much.*'  '*  Fortunately  for  her  orcr- 
strained  nerves,  the  King  did  arriye 
Tery  soon  afterwards,  and  seeing,  with- 
out seeming  to  sec,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
walked  up  to  the  Queen,  and  led  her 
out  to  walk.  *' Whenever,"  observes 
Lord  Uervey,  "  the  Prince  [of  Wales] 
was  in  a  room  with  the  King,  it  put 
one  in  mind  of  the  stories  one  has 
heard  of  ghosts  that  appear  to  part  of 
the  company,  and  are  invisible  to  the 
rest ;  and  in  this  manner,  wherever  the 
Prince  stood,  though  the  King  passed 
him  ever  so  often,  or  ever  so  near,  it 
always  seemed  as  if  the  King  thought 
the  place  the  Prince  filled  a  void." 
The  rrince  conducted  himself  with  as 
great,  or  even  greater  impropriety  to- 
wards his  parents,  and  thus  a  recon- 
ciliation was  rendered  morally  impos- 
sible. 

At  this  period  Count  de  Boncy,  created 
Earl  of  Lifford,  in  Ireland,  and  his 
sister  Charlotte,  governess  of  their  Ma- 

i'cstics'  younger  children,  two  French 
'rotcstant  refugees,  who  had  no  source 
of  subsistence  saving  the  scanty  charity 
of  the  court,  nightly  in  the  country,  and 
thrice  a  week  in  town,  "  were  alone,'" 
says  Lord  Hervey,  "  with  the  King  and 
Queen  for  an  hour  or  two  before  they 
went  to  bed,  during  which  time  the 
King  walked  about,  and  talked  to  the 
brother  of  armies,  or  to  the  sister  of 
genealogies,  whilst  the  Queen  knitted 
and  yawned,  till  from  yawning  she 
came  to  nodding,  and  from  nodding  to 
anoring." 
This  ill-paid  pair  were  viewed  in  the 
*  Bervey's  Memoirs. 


li^ht  of  court-dnidgca,  but  they  e» 
tainly  led  a  more  eaaj  and  indcpendai 
life  than  the  Queen^  who,  says  Lofi 
Uervey,  '*  was  at  least  aeren  or  eight 
hours  tite^m-tete  with  the  King  efeiy 
day,  generally  saying  what  she  did  mk 
think,  assenting  to  what  she  did  mk 
believe,  praising  what  she  did  not  im- 
prove, and  forc^  like  a  spider,  to  spa 
out  of  her  own  bowels  all  die  conveni- 
tion  with  which  the  fly  was  takn." 
But  to  this,  and  to  much  more,  tbi 
proud  Queen  willingly  sidHnitted,  fa 
the  sake  of  exercising  uncontrolled  d^ 
litical  power,  and  of  having  It  said  tut 
she  completely  ruled  her  obttinatBif 
firm  husband,  and  that  the  coontiy  wh 
governed  not  by  him,  but  by  hear.  Ti 
this  love  of  power  Caroline  was  a  will- 
ing slave ;  but,  spite  the  assertions  o( 
her  detractors  to  the  contrary,  her  reg- 
nal talents  were  considerable,  and  MC 
application  to  political  matters  was  u- 
tinng.  Thus,  when  at  the  commeMe- 
ment  of  1735,  on  the  morning  hefon 
the  Scotch  Election  petition — a  measme 
brought  forward  by  the  oppositioa, 
with  prospects  of  success,  but  which  was 
decided  in  favour  of  ministers — ^was  to 
be  presented  to  parliament,  **ihe  Qoeei 
was  so  anxious  to  know  what  was  said, 
thought,  done,  or  expected  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  she  sent  for  Lord  Hervey, 
whilst  she  was  in  bed ;  and  because  it 
was  contrary  to  the  queenly  etiquette 
to  admit  a  man  to  her  bedside,  whibt 
she  was  in  it,  she  kept  him  talking  ot 
one  side  of  the  door  which  opened  jwt 
upon  her  bed,  whilst  she  conversed  with 
him  on  the  other,  for  two  hours  toge- 
ther, and  then  sent  hkn  to  the  King^s 
side  [of  the  palace,  where  hia  Majesty's 
separate  apartments  werel,  to  repeat  to 
hia  Majesty  all  he  haa  repeated  te 
her.f" 

Again,  on  the  fifth  of  June,  1785,  the 
King  set  out  on  a  visit  to  Hanover,  and 
whiut  he  was  there,  basking  in  the  de- 
ceptive sunshine  of  pleasure  and  illieit 
love,  the  Queen,  as  Iteeent,  in  conjue- 
tion  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  pr^ 
mier,  ruled  the  nation  with  landslile 
ability  and  success.  Caroline  viewed 
her  husband's  departure  with  pleaisn^ 
t  Lord  Hervej. 
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kt  it  freed  her  darings  his  absence  from 
flu  troable  of  roling,  through  him,  and 
from  the  onnoyanoe  of  his  almost  un- 
bsanble  petulaocr.    Bat  lier  pride  was 
wounded  by  intefligence  which  he  for- 
vnided  to  her  shoitl?  after  his  arrival, 
ad  fhmi  which  she  Teamed  that  he  )iad 
ftnnd  a  new  mistress  in  Madame  Wal- 
Boden,  a  young  married  Oerman  lady, 
who  deserted  her  husband  for  the  King, 
nd,  after  the  Queen's  death,  was  created 
Coimtesf  of  Yarmouth.    Lord  Ilcrvey, 
after  asserting  that  the  pride  of  the 
Qmen  was  much  more  hurt  than  her 
affections  on  this  occasion,  proceeds-^ 
'^  It  is  certain,  too,  that  from  the  very 
Iwyfnning  of  this  new  engagement,  tlie 
Xmg  acquainted  the  Queen,  oy  letter,  of 
ereij  step  he  took  in  it,  of  the  growth 
of  hu  passion,  the  progress  of  his  appli- 
cations, and  their  success — of  every  word 
as  well  as  erery  action  that  passed ;  so 
minute  a  description  of  her  person,  that 
had  the  Queen  been  a  painter,  she  might 
hare  drawn  her  rivaVs  picture  at  six 
handred  miles'  distance ;  he  added,  too, 
the  account  of  his  buying  her,  and  what 
he  gave  her,  which,   considering  the 
rank  of  the  purchaser,  and  the  merits  of 
the  purchase,  as  he  set  them  forth,  I 
think  he  had  no  great  reason  to  brag  of, 
liien  the  first  price,  according  to  his 
nport,  was  only  1000  ducats,  a  much 
greater  proof  of  his  economy  than  his 
passion/'    To  these,  and  other  equally- 
indelicate  epistles  from  her  profligate 
huAand,  Caroline  returned  equally  in- 
ddioato  answers,  actually  encouraging 
him  in  his  amours.    That  such  extra- 
ordinary confidences  could  have  been, 
■aeuis  strange,  yet  so  it  was ;  and  the 
£wt  has  been  put  beyond  doubt,  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  Lord  Hervey, 
Horace  Walpole,  and  Lord  Chancellor 
King,  the    latter  of  whom    observes, 
^  thai  Sir  Robert  Walpole  assured  liim 
that  the  King  [during  this  visit  to  Ua- 
noTcr]    constantly  wrote  to  her  [Ma- 
icsty]  long  letters  of  two  or  three  sheets, 
Doa^  generally  of  all  his  actions,  what 
ho  did  every  day,  even  to  minute  things, 
and  particularly  of  his  amours,  what 
women  he  admired  «  •  •  «  and  that 
Iha  Queen,  to  continue  him  in  a  dis- 
pontion  to  do  what  she  denied,  returned 


as  long  letters,  and  approved  even  of 
his  amours,  not  scrupling  to  say  t))at 
she  was  but  one  woman,  and  an  old 
woman,  and  that  he  miglit  love  more 
and  younger  women  •  ♦  •  •,  bv  which 
p(Tfect  subserviency  to  his  will,  she 
effected  whatever  she  desired,  without 
which  it  was  impossible  to  keep  him 
within  bounds."* 

This  new  amour  caused  the  King  to 
leave  his  beloved  Hanover  with  feelings 
of  more  than  ordinary  regret ;  and  when 
he  reached  Kensington,  on  Sunday,  the 
twenty-sixth  of  October,  lie  was  in  a 
most  abominable  temper,  which  was  ag- 
gravated by  an  atteck  of  a  painful  dis- 
ea8e,t  brought  on  by  hasty  travelling. 
Ab  he  alighte'd  from  his  coach,  he  per* 
mittcd  the  Queen  to  *^glue  her  lips  to 
his  hands" — a  honour  he  only  granted 
when  she  had  been  acting  as  Itegent — 
I  but  at  the  presentetion  which  took  place 
immediately  afterwards,  **  he  had  only 
ill-words  for  the  company,  and  black 
looks  and  frowns  for  the  Queen.**    No- 
thing, he  declared,  ever  was,  would,  or 
could  be  done  as  it  should  be  by  the 
English ;  in  fact,  England  was  a  pan- 
demonium, Hanover  a  paradise.    Just 
after  giving  utterance  to  these  unpa- 
triotic sentiments,  and,  indeed,  by  unce- 
remoniously cursing  the    islands   over 
which  he  reigned,  and  the  Queen  to 
boot,  he  noticed,  that  in  his  absence,  the 
Queen  had  had  several  worthless  paint- 
ings removed  from  the  drawing-rooms 
at  Kensington,  and  replaced  by  master- 
pieces of  art,  when,  pointing   to   the 
latter,  he  exclaimed,  '*  I  will  have  these 
silly  daubs  removed,  and  my  old  pic- 
tures restored."    Lord  Hervey  begged 
that  the  two  Vandykes,  which  had  been 
substituted  for  the  two  sign-posts  done 
by  nobody  knows  who,  might  remain. 
"As  you  please  about  that,"  answered 
the  l^ing;  *^but  for  the  picture  with 
the  dirty  frame  over  the  door,  and  the 
three  nasty  little  children,  I  will  have 
tiiem  token  away,  and  the  old  ones  re- 
stored."    "Ana  would    your    Majesty 
have   the  gigantic   fat  Venus  restored 
too  ?"  observed  Lord  Ilervey,  from  whoso 

•  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  CbsneeL' 
Ion,  ToL  It.  p.  638. 
t  The  piles. 
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Memoin    this   dialogue     is    extracted. ' 
"  Yes,   my  lord,"   rejoined  the  King, 
'*  I  am  not  so  nice  as  your  lordshi]) ;  1  | 
like  my  fat  Venus  better  than  anything 
you  have   given   me   instead  of  her." 
Lord  liervcy  thought,  though  he  did  not 
dare  to  say,  that  if  his  Majesty  had  liked 
his  fat  J  etms  as  well  as  he  used  to  do, 
there  would  have  been  none  of  these 
disputations.     The  King's    ill-humour 
continued,   and  the    next  morning,  at 
breakfast  time,  **  He  snubbed  the  Queen, 
who  was  drinking  chocolate,  for  being 
alwnys   stuffing ;    the   Princess  Amelia 
for  not  hearing  him ;  the  Princess  Caro- 
line for  being  grown  fat;  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  for  standing  awkwardly ; 
I^rd  Hervcy  for  not  knowing  what  re- 
lation tlie  Prince  of  Stultzbach  was  to 
the  Elector  Palatine ;  and  then  carried 
the  Queen  to  walk,  to  be  re-snubbed  in 
the  garden."  ♦     Sir  Robert  Walpole  told 
the  Queen,  that  he  believed  her  bus. 
band's  ill-humour  proceeded  from  weari- 
ness of  her  person  ;  he  assured  her  she 
was  no  longer  young  enough  to  hold 
him  by  the  charms  of  her  fading  beauty, 
and  that,  if  she  would  retain  her  influ- 
ence, she  must  herself  select  for  him 
such  favourites  as  were  too  weak,  or  too 
well-intentioned,  to  deprive  her  of  her 
power — a  most  ing^racions  piece  of  ad- 
vice, but  to  which,  it  is  said  that  Caro- 
line listened  with  great  good  humour. 

As  evidence  that  Walpole  had  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  King  had 
left  his  heart  with  Madame  Walmoden 
at  Hanover,  we  cite  the  subjoined  inte- 
resting home  scenes,  condensed  from 
Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs,  a  work  to  which 
we  refer  the  reader  for  more  ample  de- 
tails. 

'*  About  nine  o'clock  every  night  the 
King  used  to  return  to  the  Queen's 
apartments  from  that  of  his  daughter, 
where,  from  the  time  of  Lady  Suffolk's 
disgrace,  he  used  to  pass  those  evenings 
he  did  not  go  to  the  opera  or  play  at 
quadrille ;  constraining,  then  tiring  him- 
self, and  talking  a  little  indecently  to 
Lady  Deloraine,  who  was  always  of  the 
party.  At  his  return  to  the  Queen's 
side,  the  Queen  used  often  to  send  for 
Lord  Hervey  to  entertain  tliem  till  they 
*  ilerve j's  McmoLn,  vol.  U.  p.  ^ 


retired,  which  was  generally  at  elevei. 
One  evening,  among  the  rest,  as  looi 
as  Lord  Hervey  came  into  the  room" 
the  Queen  was  knitting — the  King  walk- 
ing bark  wards  and    forwards,  jocoidy 
attacked  him  upon  an  answer  just  jial^ 
lished  to  a  book  of  his  friend,  Bubof 
Hoadley,  '  On  the  Sacrament'     Tk 
King  grew  warm,   and  spoke  shujlT 
against  the  bishop,  whom  be  dcsigBitM 
'a  canting   hypocritical    knave,  to  bi 
crying.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  iimi  ^ 
ihi»  world,  at  Uie  same  time,  that  lii 
[the  bishop],  as  Christ's   amhassadoi^ 
was  in  the  receipt  of  £6000  or  £7010 
a  year.'     Lord  Hervey,  in  order  to  ton 
the  conyersation  [which  we  have  Ml 
the  space  to  detain,  told  the  King  thit 
he  had  that  very  day  been  vrith  WO* 
cocks,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  m  prelaw 
who,  he  felt  assured,  would  never  cUs* 
turb  his  Majesty's    government  witb 
writing,  and  who  had  that  day  showsd 
him  the  restored   old  bronze  gates  to 
Henry  YII.'s    chapel.      Whilst  Loi4 
Hervey  was  minutely  describing  sal 
praising  these  ^tes  to  the  Queen,  who 
was  pleased  with  the  description,  the 
King  abruptly  stopped  the  conveisstioi} 
by  sharply  remarking,  *  My  lord,  yoa 
are  always  putting  some  of  these  fine 
things  into  the  Queen's  head,  and  thei 
I  am  to  be  plagued  with  m  thousand 
plans  and  workmen.'    Then,  turning  to 
the  Queen,  he  said,  *  I  suppose  I  shsU 
see  a  pair  of  these  gates  to  MerWt 
Cave,*  to  complete  your  nonsense  there.' 
The  Queen    answered,    with  a    smile, 
'  Merlin's  Cave  is  complete  already,  tnd 
I  hear  the  Craftsman  has  abused  it* 

« '  I  am  yery  glad  of  it,'  intemmtsd 
the  Kin^ ;  '  you  deserve'  to  be  abusea  for 
such  childish,  silly  stuff,  and  it  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  knew  the  scoundrel  is 
the  nght' 

'*  The  Queen  hit  her  lips,  and,  to 
change  the  topic  of  conyersation,  ex- 
pressed disapprobation  at  the  expenave 
custom  of  giving  money  to  the  servanti 
of  the  house  in  the  country  at  whiek 
one  pays  a  visit ;  and  observed,  that  ihs 
had  found  it  a  pretty  considerable  eip 

*  The  Queen's  grotto  in  Richmond  gsidos^ 
and  so  called  fimn  a  statae  of  Merlin  uitelil 
there<m. 
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pense  this  summer  to  Tisit  her  friends 
•ren  in  town. 

.  "*That  is  your  fault/  an^ly  re- 
mirlced  the  King ;  *  for  my  father,  when 
he  went  to  people's  houses  in  town, 
nerer  was  fool  enough  to  gi?c  away  his 
Honey.' 

"*I  have  only  done  what  Lord 
Chrmtham  assured  me  was  customary/ 
plttded  the  Queen,  who  hegan  to  per- 
oeiTe  that  her  efforts  to  lull  her  hu^ 
bud's  churlish  anger  had  failed. 

" '  And  m  pretty  director  Lord  Gran- 
tham is,'  growled  out  the  King;  'but 
then,  yDu  are  always  asking  some  fool 
or  other  what  yon  are  to  do ;  and  only 
a  Ibol  would  ask  another  fool's  advice.' 

**  Here  Lord  Henrey  ohserved,  *  that 
liberality  would  always  be  expected  from 
her  Majesty  when  she  honoured  any  of 
her  subjectB  by  yisiting  them  at  their 
bouses.' 

'* '  Then,'  said  the  King,  '  she  may 
stay  at  home  as  I  do.  You  do  not  sec 
mo  running  into  eyery  puppy's  house  to 
see  his  new  chairs  and  stools,  nor  is  it  for 
TOtt/  said  he,  addressing  the  Queen,  '  to 
DO  running  your  nose  everywhere,  and 
trottiuff  al^ut  the  town  to  every  fellow 
that  wul  give  yon  some  bread  and  butter, 
like  an  old  goat  that  loves  to  go  abroad, 
no  matter  where,  or  whether  it  be  proper 
or  BO.'  The  Queen  coloured,  and  knot* 
ted  a  good  deal  fiister  during  this 
^oeeh  than  she  did  before,  whilst  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes,  but  she  said  not 
one  word. 

'^Lord  Hervey  perceiving  her  embar- 
lanment,  and  with  the  view  of  diverting 
the  King's  wrath  from  her,  chimed  in, 
'that  the  Queen  loved  pictures,  and  the 
only  way  to  see  private  collections  was  to 
yisit  people's  houses.' 

** '  And  what  matter  whether  she  sees 
a  eoUection  or  not  ? '  said  the  King ; 
*beddes,  if  she  does  thus  satisfy  her 
curiosity,  the  obligation  is  equal,  for  she 
oUiges  the  people  whose  houses  she  ho- 
nours with  ner  presence;  and  further- 
more, suppose  she  had  a  curiosity  to 
see  a  tavwu,  would  it  be  fit  for  her  to 
MUisfy  it?^4md  yet  the  innkeeper  would 
be  Tery  glad  to  see  her.' 

«• '  If  the  innkeepers,'  replied  Lord 
Hervey, '  were  used  to  be  well  received 


by  her  ^fajesty  in  her  palace,  I  should 
think  the  Queen's  seein^^  them  at  their 
own  houses  no  additional  scandal.' 
Tlic  King  perceiving  this  answer  to  be 
unanswerable,  turned  to  the  Queen,  and 
vehemently  poured  out  an  unintelli- 
gible torrent  of  abuse  in  German,  to 
which  the  Queen  made  no  reply,  but 
knotted  on  till  she  tangled  her  thread, 
then  snuffed  the  candles  that  stood  on 
the  table  before  her,  and  snuffed  one  of 
them  out,  upon  which,  the  King  in  En- 
glish began  a  new  dissertatiou  upon  her 
Majesty,  and  took  her  awkwardness  for 
his  text." 

Lady  Suffolk  observes,  that  '*  scenes 
such  as  the  above  were  of  frequent  oc- 
currence ;  and  that  the  Queen,  at  sooh 
times,  keenly  as  she  felt  the  sting,  al- 
ways endeavoured — generally  success- 
fully— to  assume  an  appearance  of  case 
and  indifference;  and  when,  occasion- 
ally, the  tears  could  no  longer  be  con- 
strained, she,  to  hide  them,  would  pre- 
tend to  smile,  and  then  burst  out  into  a 
fit  of  laughter,  but  which  was  more  hys- 
terical than  joyous."* 

The  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  "Wales 
was  a  subject  which  Caroline  had^  for 
some  time  contemplated.  The  Prince 
had  scandalized  the  name  of  royalty  by 
improper  intimacies  with  Miss  Vane,t 
Lady  Archibald  Hamilton,  and  other 
noble  bom,  but  bad  women ;  and  when, 
in  1735,  he  threatened  his  parents  with 
a  parliamentary  address  to  the  throne  on 
the  subject  of  his  **  marriage  and  settle- 
ment, the  Queen,  after  much  coaxing, 
prevailed  on  the  King,  through  her,  by 
a  formal  message,  to  inform  the  heir-ap- 
parent, that  *  he  intended  to  marry  him 
forthwith  to  any  lady  he  chose  to  select 
for  his  bride.*  But  Prince  Frederick  was 
prevented,  by  the  artifice  of  Sir  liobcrt 
Widpole,  from  making  the  proposed 
choice ;  and  the  King  luiving  failed  in  a 

*  Inedited  letter  of  Lady  Suffolk  to  Mr. 
Berkeley. 

t  MUs  Vane  was  maid  of  honour  to  the 
Queen.  In  1732,  she  gave  hirth  to  an  illegi- 
timate son,  christened  Fitr-Frcderick  Vane, 
and  although  this  infant,  doubtleim.  owed  its 
existence  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  tlie  Prince, 
Lord  liervey,  and  the  first  Lord  Harrington, 
have  each  been  pointed  to  as  its  father;  and, 
aocoiding  to  Horace  Walpole,  they  each 
claimed  the  child  as  their  own. 
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Befrotiatioa  for  bis  alliance  with  a  Princeaa 
of  Fniuia,  next  proposed,  by  tbe  Qaeen*8 
adrice,  to  marry  him  to  Anrusta,  Princess 
of  Saxe  Ootha.  Neither  the  Prince  nor 
the  Princess's  parents  objected  to  tbe 
match  ;  the  preliminaries  were  arranged 
without  difficulty ;  the  bride  arrived  at 
Greenwich  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-fifth 
of  April,  and,  on  the  subsequent  Tuesday, 
she  proceeded  to  St  James's,  where,  m 
the  cTcning,  the  marria^  was  solemnized 
in  the  chapel  by  the  bishop  of  London, 
the  joining  of  hands  being  announced 
by  the  firing  of  the  park  and  the  tower 
guns.  At  ttie  supper,  which  was  senred 
up  a  little  after  ttn^  the  bride  wore  robes 
or  *' silver  stuff  with  a  coronet  on  her 
head,  and  a  train  supported  by  four 
dukes'  daugliters  and  two  earls.  She 
sat  on  the  left  of  the  Queen,  and  the 
Princesses  Amelia  and  Caroline  sat  on 
the  left  of  her ;  Prince  Frederick  sat  on 
the  King's  right,  and  the  Duke,  his  bro- 
ther, sat  next  to  him.  About  twelve 
followed  a  ceremony  which  has  very  pro- 
perly gone  into  disuse.  Immediately 
after  the  bride  had  retired  to  her  bed- 
chamber, the  bridegroom  proceeded  to 
his  dressing-room,  **  where  the  duke  un- 
dressed him,  and  the  King  did  him  the 
honour  to  put  on  his  shirt.  The  bride 
was  undresssed  by  the  princesses,  and 
being  in  bed,  in  a  ricn  undress,  his 
Majesty  cam£  into  the  room,  and  the 
Prince  following  soon  after  in  a  night- 
gown made  of  silver  stuff  and  cap  of 
the  finest  lace  ;  the  qiuUity  were  admitted 
to  see  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sitting 
up  in  bed,  surrounded  by  all  the  royiu 
family  "  • 

On  this  occasion,  numerous  congra- 
tulatory addresses  and  poems  were  pre- 
sented to  their  Majesties  and  the  newly- 
married  pair ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  speech 
in  the  Commons,  spoke  so  favourably  of 
the  Prince,  that  ever  afterwards  the 
King  hated  and  the  Queen  despised  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  measures  brought  be- 
fore parliament,  were  a  source  of  anx- 
iety to  her  Majesty.  Tbe  dissenters 
brought  in  their  long-threatened  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 

*  Extract  quoted  from  the  '^  Gentleman's 
Magazine"  for  April,  1788,  hj  the  editor  of 
Lord  Uervey*a  Memoirs. 


Acts.  This,  the  Commons,  to  the  git» 
tification  of  the  court  and  church,  ne* 
gatived ;  but  a  bill  to  amend  the  Moft* 
main  acts,  and  another  to  render  toon 
easy  tbe  payment  of  tithes  by  qnaksn^ 
they  sent  to  the  Lords,  who,  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  Queen  and  the 
court,  only  passed  the  former;  thi 
quakers'  bill,  as  it  was  called,  being  hut 
by  m  majority  of  two,  through  the  buhofi 
and  the  lawyers,  whose  pecuniary  n- 
terests  it  threatened,  combining  agaiMt 
it.  This  conduct  of  the  bishops  so  ii« 
censed  the  King,  that  he  called  them  **t 
parcel  of  blacl^  canting  rascals."  TIm 
Queen  also  vented  her  vrra^  against  ths 
offending  diocesans,  by  telling  them  to 
their  heads  that  they  were  **  all  a  set  of 
fools."  She,  bowerer,  had  the  wisdooi 
to  avoid  giring  them  mortal  offence,  aad 
to  advise  the  King  not  to  drive  them  ts 
desperation.  Bu^  to  this  prudent  ooiui- 
scl,  George,  it  is  said,  made  answer,  **! 
am  sick  to  death  of  all  this  foolish  stoil^ 
and  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  the 
devil  may  take  all  the  bishops,  and  the 
devil  take  your  minister,  and  the  devil 
take  the  parliament,  and  the  devil  take 
the  whole  island,  provided  I  can  get 
out  of  it  and  go  to  Hanover."* 

The  fact  was,  that  when  last  in  Han- 
over, he  had  promised  Madame  Walmo- 
den  to  again  see  her  in  May,  1736 ;  and 
true  to  Mb  word,  he  named  the  Queen 
regent  in  his  absence,  and,  on  the  twen- 
ty-second of  that  month,  the  day  after 
the  prorogation  of  parliament,  set  out  for 
the  electorate.  Tbe  day  before  his  de- 
parture, he  sent  a  message  to  the  Prince, 
that  **  wherever  the  Queen-regent  re- 
sided, there  would  be  apartments  for  bim 
and  his  princess."  This  measure  Fred- 
erick very  justly  complained  against,  as 
being  aaopted  with  a  view  to  make 
prisoners  of  him  and  his  bride  during 
the  King's  absence,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  the  power  of  holding  a  separate  court 
He  resolved  to  disobey  the  arbitrary 
mandate ;  and  when  the  Queen  removed 
to  Richmond,  his  Princess  feigned  illnesi, 
and  this  illness  he  pleaded  as  an  ezeasa 
for  not  following  her.  He  was  also  an- 
noyed beyond  measure  at  the  Qoesa 
bemg  regent ;  and  when  Caroline  opeasd 
*  Locd  Hervey's  Memoln^  voL  ii«  p.  IOQl 
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W  comminion,  which  she  made  a  rule 
of  doing  immediately  she  heard  that  the 
King  had  reached  Hanover,  he  contrived 
to  arrive  at  Kensington  just  after  the 
council  bad  terminated  its  sitting. 

During  the  ahscnce  of  his  Majesty  in 
1736,  the  whole  kingdom  was  disturoed 
by  tumults  and  riots.  There  were  com 
nots  in  the  west,  to  oppose  the  export- 
ation of  com;  riots  in  Spitalfields, 
■gainst  the  employment  of  Irishmen 
ai  weavers;  anti-tumpike  riots  in  the 
country ;  gin  riots  in  the  metropolis,  be- 
cause the  people  resolved,  spite  of  the 
Act  just  previously  passed  to  the  con- 
trary, to  get  intoxicated  on  "  the  moun- 
tain dew,**  where,  when,  and  how  they 
chose ;  and  the  whole  coast  was  infested 
with  daring  bands  of  smugglers,  whom 
the  people,  in  defiance  of  the  authorities, 
encouraged  in  their  lawless  traffic,  and 
bold,  and  too  frequently  murderous, 
encounters  with  the  revenue  officers,  ^s 
may  be  supposed,  sedition  also  stalked 
abroad,  and  the  rioters,  whatever  their 
prime  object,  generally  concluded  by 
**  cursing  the  Germans,  reviling  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  huzzaing  for  James 
III."*  The  most  dreadful  of  these 
riots  took  place  at  Edinburgh,  and  was 
occasioned  by  the  people's  sympathy  for 
a  desperate,  hut  heroic,  smuggler,  who 
was  hanged  for  his  crimes.  At  the  exe- 
ention  the  mob  pelted  the  soldiers,  who, 
fay  command  of  their  officer.  Captain 
Ixirteus,  fired,  and  killed  several  inno- 
cent persons.  For  this,  Porteus  was 
tried  and  convicted  of  murder ;  but  the 
Queen  reprieved  him,  which  so  exas- 

Rented  the  populace,  that  they  rose  in 
ott  set  fire  to  the  prison,  and  taking 
Fortcus  out,  hanged  him,  and  heartily 
cmncd  the  Queen,  who  was  so  enraged 
by  the  intelligence,  that  she  declared 
General  Moyle,  who  commanded  tlie 
troops  in  ScM>tland,  deserved  to  be  shot 
by  order  of  the  court-martiul,  for  not  en- 
deavouring to  suppress  the  riot,  and  that 
every  one  of  the  rioters  deserved  to  be 
banged. 

When  the  Queen  wrote  to  her  husband 

the  particulars  of  these  riots,  he  ob- 

iorvea :  **  Ah,  if  lialf  the  English  were 

hanged,  the  other  half  woula  leara  to 

*  Lord  Uervey. 


behave  themselves ;  but  the  laws  there 
are  so  loose,  that  the  rogues  look  at  the 
gallows  and  laugli  at  it."*    As  hereto- 
fore, Caroline  maintained  a  continuous 
correspondence  with  tlie  tmant  King; 
and  even  to  her  the  task  of  daily  writing 
long,  affectionate  letters  to  a  husband 
who,  by  his  own  confession,  had  crossed 
the  sea  to,  at  least  for  a  season,  bestow 
his  love  on  another,  must  have  been 
bitter  and  galling.    She,  however,  ex- 
hibited neither  jealousy  nor  displeasure 
till  the  King's  return  was  protracted 
beyond  the  usual  period,  ana  then  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  found  it  advisable  to 
give  her,  what  he  most  inappropriately 
designated  **a  little  wholesome  advice," 
which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  to 
write  to  the  royal  profligate,  intreating 
him  to  bring  Madame  Walmoden  to 
England  with  him,  and  promising  to 
treat  the  mistress  with  all  conceivable 
kindness.   The  thoughts  of  penning  this 
extraordinary  epistle  made  her  weep ; 
but  she  wrote  it,  and,  to  the  minister's 
surprise,  sent  it  too.     George,  in  reply, 
thanked  Caroline  for  her  kindness ;  aud 
after,  in  language  more  elegant  than 
truthful,  expressing  an  earnest  desire  to 
imitate  the  goodness  and  virtue  he  so 
admired  in  her,  desired  tliat  the  lodgings 
formerly  occupied  by  Lady  Suffolk  might 
be  prepared    for  Madame  Walmoden. 
The   Queen  wrote   that    the   lodgings 
should  be  prepared ;  but  about  this  time 
the  King  was  annoyed  by  a  supposed 
intrigue  between  Madame   Walmoden 
and  Monsieur  Schulemberg.    The  gar- 
dener one  night  found  a  ladder  placed 
suspiciously  against  Madame's  bedolam- 
ber  window,  and  on  searching  the  garden 
discovered  Monsieur  behind  some  bushes. 
The  affair  created  considerable  excite- 
ment;  and  the  Kinp^,  who  was    very 
anxious  to  acquit  his   mistress  of  the 
charge,  wrote  the  particulars  to  the  Queen, 
*^  asking  her  as  he  would  have  done  a 
man  fnend,  what  she  thought  of  the 
business;   saying,  perhaps   his  passion 

*  This  exclamation  I  am  indebted  for  to  the 
kindness  of  the  late  learned  Dr.  Lingard. 
The  I>octor'8  authority  1  have  forgotten ;  but, 
as  Lord  liervey  attributes  almost  the  same 
disgraceful  sentiments  to  George  II.  (Me- 
moirs, Tol.  ii.  p.  144),  its  authenticity  need  not 
be  doubted. 
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br  Hmdunc  Walmodm  might  inalM 
him  ICC  it  in  a  partial  light  Tot  het,  and 
doiring  the  Queen,  before  KndiiiK  hei 
■luwer,  to  coniulC  Sir  Bobert  WHlpale, 
in  the  mntter,  who  nndentood  inea  uf- 
fain  better  than  she  did."* 

In  the  meantime  the  Prince  and 
Princeu  ofW»leg  infliclcd  •  mullitudt 
of  petty  annoyances  on  tha  Queen 
Carolino  loat  no  opportunity  of  re 
in|;  the  eompliment.  The  people  paid 
little  regard  to  these  royal  peci^illoes, 
but  they  loudly  munnured  at  the  Eing^i 
protracted  aWnce,  and  aatiriied  hii 
fondneasfor  Hanover  and  Hanoterii 
niaticnea.  On  the  gate  of  St.  Jamei 
Palace  a  patquinade  to  thii  effect  wi 

Eoated :    "Lent  or  atrayed  out  of  thit 
ouac  a  man  who  faaa  left  a  wire  aod 
■ix  children  on  the  pariih  ;  nhoovcr 
giTC  any  lidings  of  him  to  the  chu 
wardens  of  St.  Jamea'i  parish,  so  a 
may  be   got    again,  shall   leceiTC 
(Ai/fiH^f   and  lizpna  rewani.       i 
This  reward  will  not  be  incrensed, 
body  judging  him  to  dnerie  a  cm, 
Hut  what  produced  the  greatest  sport 
was  an  old  hack,  lame,  lenn.  and  blmd, 
witli  a  wom-uut  saddle  and  pillioi 


n  inacnplion 


his  back,  which 

lonaa  in  the  city,  , 

his  forehead,  which  slated  that  . 

was  to  sUip  him,  aa  ho  was  the  King  or 

llanoTcr's  equinago,  going  to  fetch  ^'•• 

Majesty  and  Ins    •     •     •     •     • 

England."* 

At  Irngtb  the  King  announccil  hi; 
torn  from  lliiiiover,  and  vcsbl-Ib  i 
sent  to  BBCort  him  to  England.  lie  lefl 
his  beloreil  niiKtreoa  and  clectnrutc  trith 
Kfytil,  and  on  the  cloenth  of  December, 
1736,  readied  JleljoeWluja.  But  the 
wind,  wliieli  had  been  calm  and  favour- 
able, suddenly  Tccn-d  round,  imd  aviok'nt 
atormarosc,  and  prevented  liim  from  em- 
barking. Day  followed  day,  and  still 
the  hurricane  ragtd.  In  England  all 
it  and  aniii.-ty;  no  tidings 

ner ;      and 
that   t)ic 


arrived  of  the  royal 
at  length  a  report  pr_ 
whole   fleet  hod   sunk 


and  the  Queen,  Sir  Bobert  Wal- 
p"le,  nnd  the  court  party  begun  lo  feel 
*  I*rd  H«rv«jf  vol.  U.  p.  lU. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  U.  p,  lilt.  I 


to  express,  as,  to  thoir  perhapa  jann^etd 
eyes.  Prince  Frederick  already  hid  b»M 
to  aisnmo  the  ain  of  kingihip,  auls 
court  popularity.  Thialatter  (iui,ifU 
it  be,  BO  irritated  the  Queen,  that  aha  ts> 
marked  to  Lord  Hervey  :  "  Hy  GodI 
pipnlarity  always  makes  me  lick;  bnt 
Fnl£i  popularity  makes  me  vomit  *  * 
Did  you  observe  the  air  with  which  la 
eamo  into  my  drawinr-room  in  Iks 
morning?  I  swear,  bis  behaviour  shoekaJ 
me  so  prodigiously,  that  I  could  hardly 
bring  myaelC  to  apeak  to  him  wben  la 
was  with  me ;  anerwarda,  I  felt  ao^ 
thing  here  in  my  throat  that  imlM 
and  half  choked  me."*  But  amidst 
these  alanna,  forebodinn,  ud  eipaet 
ations,  in  which  the  people  joined — nM 
hoping  for  the  best,  and  many  heartily 
wishing  the  King  and  all  rej^ity  at  lbs 
bottom  of  the  sea — a  courier,  who  bil 
successfully  braved  the  tempest,  arriTsd 
at  St.  James's  with  a  letter  from  his  Ib- 
jcsty  to  the  Queen,  informing  her  Ikat 
lie  neither  had  embarked,  nor  would  it> 
tempt  it  till  a  fair  wind  set  in.  A  gleu 
or  nne  weatht:r  followed,  just  snfBeieit 
to  excite  a  belief  that  the  King  bsd 
sailed,  when  again  the  wind  veered  rouad 
and  a  tempest  burst  forth  and  raged  with 
indescribable  fury.  Many  that  had  pte- 
viously  hoped,  now  gave  up  the  King  ht 
lost ;  and  tha  alaria  which  the  Qotcn 
could  no  longer  conceal,  wai  increased 
hv  several  ofthe  ships  which  hod  left 
llelvoetaluys  finding  their  way  into  t*- 
rioUB  harbours  in  a  dreadfully  wrecked 
condition,  and  bringing  only  the  miser- 
able tidings  that  hu  Uajeaty  had  em- 
barked, but  the  aloin  had  shattered  the 
fleet,  and  ponsihly  the  royal  yacht  hid 
relumed  to  Hclroetaluys.  The  Sing 
liad  BO  returned  in  safety ;  and  as  bu 
own  impatience  hod  induced  him  to  ia- 
sist  on  Sir  Charles  Wager,  who  com- 
manded the  fleet,  putting  to  sea  aiainit 
Ilia  will,  ho  now,  that  he  liad  eipcnenced 
Bonitthing  of  the  horrors  and  dangen 
of  a  tempest,  waited  till  Sir  ChiriM 
prouounctAl  the  weather  auSciently  fa- 
vourable, when  he  again  embarked,  snd 
ifter  a  rough  passage  landed  at  Looe- 
itoff,  and  arrived  at  SL  James's  on  tl|* 
>  Loid  Hgiv*7,  vtH.  U.  p.  no. 
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fifteenth  of  Jannarf,  1737|  in  excellent 
nirits  and  pleasant  mood,  but  suffering 
from  a  bad  cold.  To  the  Queen  he  was 
all  affability,  smiles,  and  affection ;  he 
told  Sir  Robert  Walpole  that  she  was 
the  bat,  most  affectionate  of  wives,  and 
he  seemed  to  haye  already  forgotten 
Kadame  Walmoden ;  bat  his  cold  grow- 
ing worse,  he  was  prevented  from  open- 
ing the  parliament  in  person.  Walpole 
thonght  his  condition  dangerous;  but 
jQiis  was  not  the  case,  and  he  slowly  re- 
eorered. 

At  this  same  period  the  Queen  was 
also  nnwell ;  she  was  suffering  from  a 
malady  with  which  she  had  been  afflicted 
erer  since  1724,  and  which  she  kept  so 
aecret,  that  it  was  only  known  to  the 
King,  her  German  nurse,  and  one  other 
penon,  and  rightly  guessed  at  by  Sir  Ro- 
Dert Walpole.  She  was  ruptured;  but 
her  illness  did  not  prevent  her  from,  so 
Ikr  as  circumstances  permitted,  transact- 
ing the  business  and  performing  the 
poDlic  ceremonials  of  the  sovereign.  The 
flnt  annoyance  she  experienced  after  her 
husband's  return  was  from  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  who  requested  permission  to 
make  Mrs.  Townsnend  her  bed-chamber 
womim,  a  request  previously  refused  by 
the  King.  Tnis  annoyance  was  followed 
by  a  more  serious  one:  Prince  Frede- 
nek  had  long  been  dissatisfied,  because 
ont  of  a  CivU  List  of  £800,000  he  had 
noeived  but  £50,000,  whilst  his  father, 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  had  £100,000 
oat  of  a  Civil  List  of  £700,000.  To 
tius  circumstance  he  permitted  his  friends 
to  eall  the  attention  of  parliament,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  an  increase  of  in- 
eomo.  Before  the  motion  was  made  in 
the  Commons,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  if 
possible,  to  avert  the  storm,  entreated 
their  Majesties  to  send  a  message  to  the 
Prince  in  the  Kind's  name,  informing 
him  that  his  sire  intended  to  settle  on 
him  the  £50,000  a  year,  which  he  now 
received  at  tlie  King's  pleasure,  and  also 
to  settle  a  jointure  on  the  Princess.  To 
this  measure  George  and  Caroline  re- 
Inctantly  assented,  and  the  lords  of  the 
oouncil  made  tlie  proposal  in  form  to  the 
Prince,  who  retunicd  a  verbal  answer, 
which  the  lords  thus  rendered  in  writing, 
and  delivered  to  the  King  :  "  That  his 


Royal  Highness  desired  the  lords  to  lay 
him  at  his  Majesty's  feet,  and  to  assure 
his  Miijesty  that  he  had,  and  ever  should 
retain,  the  utmost  duty  for  his  royal 
person ;  that  his  Royal  Highness  was 
very  thankful  for  any  instuice  of  liis 
Majesty's  goodness  to  him  or  the  Prin- 
cess, and  particularly  for  his  Majesty's 
intention  of  settling  a  jointure  upon  his 
Royal  Highness;  and  that  as  to  tlie 
message,  the  affair  was  now  out  of  his 
hands,  and  therefore  he  could  give  no 
answer  to  it."  After  which  his  Royal 
Highness  used  many  dutiful  expressions 
towards  his  Majesty,  and  then  added, 
'*  Indeed,  my  lords,  it  is  in  other  hands ; 
I  am  sorry^  for  it,"  or  to  that  effect. 
This  reply  irritated  the  Kin?,  and  ex- 
asperated the  Queen  beyond  measure; 
she  sharply  rated  Walpole  for  having 
counselled  the  makin?  an  offer  which 
she  had  foretold  would  be  scornfully  re- 
jected ;  and  whilst  the  question  was 
being  warmly  discussed  in  the  Com- 
mons, she  repeatedly  called  the  Prince  a 
"  bullying  fool,"  and  "  the  most  hardened 
of  all  liars  ;"  and  when  the  motion  for 
the  address  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
thirty,  she  was  oveijoyedf,  and  told  Lord 
Hervey  that  the  victory  had  cost  the 
King  but  £900,  £500  to  one  man  and 
£400  to  another.*  Caroline  thought 
that  this  defeat  would  dishearten  the 
Prince  and  his  party,  and  prevent  the 
same  motion  from  being  mooted  in  the 
Lords :  but  she  was  mistaken ;  the  mo- 
tion was  made  in  the  Upper  House,  but 
on  a  division,  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
103  to  40. 

This  session  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment was  directed  to  two  other  measures, 
in  which  the  Queen  took  great  interest 
— the  Poiteus  riots  and  Sir  J.  Bernard's 
proposition  for  the  reduction  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  from  four  to 
three  per  cent.  On  the  fii*st  of  these 
subjects  Caroline  expressed  a  belief  that 
Porte  us  had  been  murdered,  and  a  wish 
that  only  those  should  be  punished  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  crime.  She  was 
annoyed  at  the  Scotch  judges  being  com- 
pelled to  come  to  London  to  appear  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
after  they  had  returned  to  Scotland,  she 
*  Hervey's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  2t)0. 
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told  Lord  Herrej  ihe  Bhoald  be  glad  to 
kncnr  the  truth,  but  belie?^  she  coald 
Berer  come  at  it,  whether  the  Scotch 
jod}^  had  been  really  to  blame  or  not 
in  the  trial  of  Captain  Porteus ;  <'•  for  be- 
tween you  and  the  Bishop  of  SalisAytiry/* 
•aid  she,  **  who  each  of  ][ou  convince  me 
by  turns,  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark  as  if 
I  knew  nothing  at  all  in  the  matter ;  he 
comes  and  tells  me  they  are  all  black  as 
devils,  you,  that  they  are  white  as  snow, 
and  whoerer  speaks  fast  I  belieye.  *  *  * 
Therefore,  since  the  more  I  hear  the  more 
I  am  puzzled,  I  am  resolved  I  will 
hear  no  more  about  it ;  but  let  them  he 
in  the  right  or  the  wrong,  I  own  to  you 
I  am  glfi^  they  are  gone. ' 

The  bill  for  the  punishment  of  the 
magistrates  and  city  of  Edinburgh,  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  Captain  Por- 
teus,  in  its  progress  through  parliament, 
was  shorn  of  its  most  yengeful  features ; 
and  when  at  length  it  passed  and  re- 
oeiyed  the  royal  assent,  it  consisted  of 
but  two  articles,  the  one  imposing  a  fine 
of  £2000  sterling  on  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  other  depriving  the  city  pro- 
vost, Alexander  Wilson,  of  his  office,  and 
incapacitating  him  from  ever  again  hold- 
ing a  government  appointment.  "  The 
fine,"  says  Lord  Hervey,  **  was  to  give 
the  cook*maid,  widow  of  Captain  ror- 
teus,  and  make  her,  with  most  uncon- 
jugal  joy,  bless  the  hour  in  which  her 
husband  was  hanged."  * 

It  was  through  the  exertions  of  Sir  B. 
Walpole  that  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of 

*  Lord  Henrey's  Memoirt .  where  the  matter 
is  more  fully  and  grmphieally  detailed- 


the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
thrown  out  by  the  Commons.  To  this 
the  Qaeen  was  heartily  opposed;  and  Ho- 
race Walpole,  the  brother  of  the  premiei^ 
by  frequently  speaking  in  favour  of  it,  m 
offended  her,  that  she  called  him  '*an  opi- 
nionative  fool,"  and  expressed  a  persooil 
repugnance  to  him  in  language  tM  bvert 
and  coarsest.  "  She  uaedf  says  Lord  Her- 
vey, **  to  complain  of  his  silly  laugh  hurt- 
ing her  ears,  and  his  dirty,  sweiUy  body 
offending  her  nose,  as  if  aha  had  never 
had  the  two  senses  of  hearing  and  smell- 
ing, in  all  her  acquaintanee  with  poor 
Horace,  till  he  hail  talked  of  three  par 
cent.  Sometimes  she  used  to  cough  aad 
pretend  to  retch,  as  if  she  was  ready  to 
vomit  with  talking  of  his  dirt,  and  woaU 
often  bid  Lord  Hervey  open  the  window 
to  nurify  the  room  of"^  the  stink  Hotaee 
had  left  behind  him,  and  call  the  pagei 
to  bum  sweets  to  get  it  out  of  the  hang- 
ings ;  she  told  Lora  Hervey,  too,  she  be- 
lieved Horace  had  a  hand  in  the  '  Crafts* 
man ;'  for  that  once,  wearied  in  disnoting 
on  this  three  per  cent,  affair,  he  haa  more 
than  hinted  to  her  that  he  guessed  her 
reason  for  being  so  zealous  against  this 
scheme,  was  her  having  money  herself  ii 
the  stocks."* 

The  above  is  but  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances on  record  of  the  coarseness  in 
which  the  refined  Queen  too  often  in- 
dulged. The  picture  is  grimj,  but  truth- 
ful ;  and  from  it  it  is  our  painful  duty  to 
turn  to  one  which  prrsents  her  Majes^ 
in  the  still  more  unfavourable  light  of  • 
hateful,  revengeful  mother. 
I     *  Lord  Henrey's  Memoirs,  voL  UL  ffi 
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y  teMdutt  ^tk*  .Seynf  Familif—Tht  Frince  ef  Wala  tetpt  leatt  Ot 
pnpuauf  ^f  JUi  JVoiMM — Sitrria  Iter  from  B<anptat  Court  ie  SI,  Jama't, 
wA«w  tht  it  taim  m  iaiourS^  gieti  Urth  to  a  I-rmctti— Indignity  eftlit  Kiof 
atii  Qmen — Jf^kl  vitit  ^f  CttTOlmt  to  St.  Janut'i — Sing't  angry  mmege  la  tht 
Urinei— Tit  Pruiee'i  rtplif— Their  Mi^tla  refiia  to  grant  him  an  tHtemino — ift 
Jkrtlur  irritMieM  tlum^Hie  datighter  tKriittnid^He  and  hit  Frinctf  art  turned 
mUvfSt,  Jamn'i — FnTtlter  and  mart  angry  corrtipondintt  en  tht  ttt^ftd — lit 
JVbki^  iVMCM^  and  tkeir  friendt  forbidden  tht  tourt. 


aBINCE 
*  RICK'S  effort!  to 
I  obUill  through  par. 
I   liunant  thatrevenae 

)  naturally  considered 
k  himself  jnstly  enti- 
tled, infuriated  b» 
is  sitter  Caroline  Bgaitul 
"A  hnndred  timei  a  day,"  ob- 
Mrrca  Lord  Eerrey,  "  tbey  viehed  he 
■igfct  drop  down  deed  of  an  apopIexT. 
Tha  Qaeen  cuned  the  hour  of  his  birth, 
nd  the  Princea*  Caroline  declared  the 
iMgmdged  biia  eTery  hour  he  continued 
to  (ireathe,  tailed  him  '  the  greatest  liar 
ttwt  ever  spoke,'  and  declared  that  '  he 
WM  a  nanseoui  heast,  who  lored  nothing 
bat  mon^  and  his  own  nnuseous  «elf, 
nd  wbo  would  not  hesitate  ■  to  pat  one 
■m  about  anybody's  neeli  to  kiss  them, 
■nd  then  slab  them  with  another.'  The 
tiag  treated  him  with  silent  contempt, 
nd  called  him  'a  silly,  iniolent,  un- 
ditifol  puppy  and  raacel.' "  *  Thii  rin- 
dicdTe  apite  in  due  time  produced  its 
ftvita ;  It  irritated  tbe  Pnnce,  and  in- 
daeed  him  to  pursue  a  similar  but  less 

' '""i  Lne   of  conduct   towards    bis 

princess  was  tneeinit ;  tbe 
y  wished  to  be  prceent  at 
le  reaoljed  to  disappoint 
.  He  did  not  make  the  expected  erent 
known  to  theii  Hajesties  till  within  a 
■ODth  of  its  anticipated  occurrence, 
when,  in  a  letter  dated  July  the  flFtb, 
1T37,  he  officially  anoounced  it  to  the 
Qoeen,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hollings 
aad  Hrs.  Cannon,  a  midwife.  Caroline 
disbelicTed   the 

•  Lord  Bervey'i 


DveBli.  His  prii 
Qae«n  aniiansly  i 
the  birth,  and  he 


mother-in-law  —  questioned  the  well- 
schooled  Princess  on  the  subject,  ^m 
whom  she  could  elicit  no  other  reply  to 
her  many  queries  than  "  I  don't  know." 
The  coQii  was  then  sojourning  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  and  the  Queen,  who  believed 
her  hated  Fritz  capable  of  attempting  to 
palm  upon  his  family  and  the  nation  a 
child,  wished  that  a 


bonld  b 


t  for  the  e 


ecled 


birth  to  take  place  a 
that  she  might  be  present ;  out,  corougti 
the  negligence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
this  order  was  never  sent.     These  sus- 

Sicions,  which  were  made  no  secret  of, 
ouhly  annoyed  the  Prince.  Twice  when 
the  Princess  was  attacked  with  indispo- 
sition he  removed  her  to  St  James's,  and 
each  time  returned  with  her  in  disap- 

E ointment  to  Hampton  Court.  This  was 
ept  secret  from  tbe  Queen ;  and  on  tbe 
evening  of  Sunday,  tbe  ibirty-first  of 
July,  the  Princess,  after  having  dined  in 
public  with  their  Majesties,  was  taken 
scriouslj  ill.  Instantly  a  coach  was  pre- 
pared, and  into  it  the  suffering  PHuciss, 
spile  her  tears  and  cntreutles  to  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  qniet  where  she  was, 
was  "lugged"  by  Dunoyer,  the  dancing- 
master,  and  liloodwurth,  the  equerrv. 
The  Prince,  after  enjoining  audi  of  hw 
household  as  remaiusd  at  Hamptoii 
Court  to  strict  silence,  himself  gut  into 
tbe  eoach,  and  was  folluwed  by  Lady 
Archibald   Hamilton   and   two    of    the 


Princ 


besides 


whilst  Vrtid, 


(bo. 


alet-de-chamlire,  was  surgeon 
midwife,  mounted  tiie  box,  tind 
Bloodworth  and  two  or  three  others  got 
behind.     They  droic  furiously  to  SU 
Ties's,  the  Pnncesg  all  the  time  suf- 
fering intense  agony.    At  tbe  palace  no- 
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thinf^  was  prepared  for  them ;  eren  for 
ihci-U,  tablecloths  had  to  be  substitated : 
however,  after  a  grejt  deal  of  bustle  and 
confusion,  matters  were  arranged  in 
sonietliin;2^  like  ordt^r,  and  at  a  aaarter 
to  eli*ren,  and  in  the  presence  or  Lord 
Prefli«lent  Wilmiuj^ton  and  Lord  Priyy 
Seal  Oodolphin— thf  other  lords  of  the 
council  could  nof ,  or  would  not,  attend — 
the  Princi'ss  eave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
described  by  Lord  IIcfToy  as  **  a  little 
riit  of  a  girl,  al)Out  the  siz'j  of  a  large 
tooth-pick  case,"  but  who  grew  np  a 
handsome  woman,  and  became  the  mo- 
ther of  thut  unfortunate  Queen,  Caroline 
of  Hrunswick,  consort  of  George  IV. 

At  Hampton  Court,  their  Majesties, 
expecting  nothing  unusual,  retired  to 
rest  at  eleven.  At  half-past  one  Mrs. 
Tichbume  entered  the  Queen's  bed- 
chamber, when  Caroline  waking  up,  ex- 
claimed :  **  Is  the  house  on  fire  ?" 

**  No,*'  replied  the  bed-chamber  wo- 
man ;  "  but  a  courier  has  just  brought 
intelligence  that  the  Princess  of  Wdes 
is  about  to  become  a  mother." 

'*Good  heavens!"  cried  the  Queen, 
**my  night-gown;  I'll  go  to  her  this 
moment." 

"  Your  night-gown !  madam,"  replied 
Mrs.  Tichbume ;  **  aye,  and  your 
coaches  too ;  the  Princess  is  at  St. 
James's." 

This  announcement  doubly  astonished 
the  Queen ;  and  when  it  was  imparted  to 
tlic  Kin^,  he  flew  into  a  rage,  and  angrily 
observea  to  the  Queen,  "  You  see  now, 
witli  all  your  wisdom,  how  they  have 
outwitted  you.  This  is  all  your  fault. 
There  is  a  false  child  wiU  be  put  upon 
you  ;  and  how  will  you  answer  it  to  all 
your  children  ?  'iliis  has  been  fine  care 
and  fine  management;  for  your  son 
William,  he  is  mightily  obliged  to  you ; 
and  for  Anne,  I  hope  she  will  come  over 
and  scold  you  herself;  I  am  sure  you 
deserve  anything  she  can  say  to  you." 

The  Queen  made  no  reply ;  but  send- 
ing for  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord 
Ilervey  to  accompany  her,  immediately 
set  out  from  the  palace,  accompanied  by 
the  two  princesses  her  daughters,  two 
ladies,  and  thnsc  noblemen.  They 
reached  St.  James's  at  four  in  the  mom- 
^igf  and  as  they  proceeded  up-stairs, 


Lord  Henrey  inrited  the  Qneen  to  tab 
refreshmenti  with  him  in  his  apart* 
menti  i  she  consented,  and,  with  a  wink, 
whispered,  "  you  need  not  fear  my  tast- 
ing anything  on  this  side  of  the  house.' 
Aa  she  approached  the  Piinee's  apart* 
ments  be  met  her,  and  after  aalating  ker 
in  the  German  fashion,  detailed  to  her 
the  particnlaiB  of  the  flight  and  birth; 
to  him  she  was  cold  and  hanghtr,  bit 
to  the  Princess  she  spoke  and  behaved 
with  the  matest  affection  and  tende^ 
ness ;  ana  taking  the  child  in  her  arms, 
she  kissed  it,  and  ezcUumed:  "May 
the  good  God  bless  yon,  poor  little  ersi* 
ture !  yon  have  arrived  in  a  dingreoabb 
world.'' 

After  scolding  Lady  Hamilton  for 
assisting  the  **vonng  fooW*  in  their 
peril-fraught  flight,  she  told  the  Prinw, 
whose  gossip  annoyed  her — he  forged 
lies  foster  than  smiths  forged  nails,  shs 
afterwards  observed — to  go  to  bed ;  and 
having  made  assurances  of  her  affection- 
ate regard  to  the  Princess,  descended  tht 
stairs,  and  crossed  the  court  to  Lord 
Hcrvey's  lodgings;  where,  whilst  sip- 
ping chocolate,  she  called  her  son  Frits 
an  insolent,  impertinent  fool,  for  reoeif- 
ing  them  all  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
and  they  were  the  best  friends  in  the 
world ;  and  expressed  a  firm  conviction 
that  the  **  poor,  little  she-mouse"  of  a 
child  really  was  the  Princess's ;  althongk 
had  it  been  a  "brave,  fat,  jolly  boy, 
she  should  not  have  been  cured  of 
her  suspicions."  Nay,  she  observed 
with  warmth,  "I  should  have  gone 
about  the  Prince's  apartment  like  a  mad 
woman,  played  the  devil,  and  insisted 
on  knowing  what  chairman's  brat  he 
had  bought.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  now 
arrived ;  and  after  the  chocolate  drink* 
in^  party  had  alternately  laughed  and 
railed  at  the  folly  and  impmdent  eon- 
duct  of  the  Prince  and  the  to-be-pitied 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  Queen  remariud 
with  an  air  of  self-consolation,  "  Well, 
though  one  does  not  care  a  farthing  for 
them,  the  giving  oneself  all  this  trouble 
is  a  good  grimace  for  the  public ;  and 
the  more  impertinences  they  do,  and  tht 
more  civilities  we  show,  the  more  wa 
shall  be  thought  in  the  right,  and  they 
in  the  wrong,  when  we  bring  it  to  an 
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opeB  qnarreL"*    The  royal  party  left  coining  to  town  with  the  Princess  haa 

St  James's  shortly  after  day-break,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  your 

at   eight  in  the   morning   the  Queen  Majesty.    Permit  me,  sir,  to  represent 

reaehira  Hampton  Court.     She  found  to  you,  that  in  the  pressing  situation  I 

the  King  in  anxious  suspense,  and  on  her  was  in  on  Sunday,  without  a  midwife  or 

relating  to  him  all  that  had  passed  in  aiiy  assistance,  it  was  impossible  for  me 

this  romance  of  real  life,  he  fell  into  a  to  delay  one  moment,  otherwise  I  should 

ftiry  of  paternal  rage,  and    with  his  not  have  failed  to  have  come  myself  to 

wiial  Yehemence  heartily  execrated  his  acc^uaint  your  Majesty  with  it ;  besides 

hated  son.    The  rage  subsided,  he  held  which,  the  greatest  expedition  in  the 

ft  conferenee  with  the  Queen  and  Sir  world  could  never  have  brought  Mrs. 

Bobert  Walpole  on  the  subject ;  and  the  Cannon  in  less  than  two  or  three  hours 

nnilt  was,  Lord  £s8ex  was  despatched  after  tlie  birth  of  the  child.    As  the 

with  the  following  message  from   his  Princess  had   had  the  choiic  for  some 

ICajes^  to  the  Prince  on  the  third  of  days,  Mrs.  Cannon,  Dr.  Hollings,  and 

Angnst.  Dr.  Broxholme,  who  were  often  con- 

"TheKajfhM  commanded  me  to  '"l'*^.  »"  a«ured  me  she  was  not  yet 

.  .     j^uuj  uoo  win  iiauMou.         i«        jjgjj^  1^     J  f  which  opinion  these 

Mqnamt  yomr  fioyal  H.gjhness  that  h«  ^^^  physicians  still  were  on  Sunday  at 

Majesty  mo.th««rhly  rejoices  at  the  safe  „^„^  tut  in  ease  she  had  pains  diL- 

dehrery  of  the  Princess ;  but  that  your         ^^     y^     ,   ,;     ^        J^. 

STtSnToerth^^i^TniTf  .^  «r  ^tow"'  *"* ''"  '"'"^r' 

a^iif^rthfs  ziz.^:!^  ™st^'-  i^oSo^^odT  c^r^^^r: 

bmily,  under  the  pains  and  certain  in-  ^^^  ^  concerned  thit  a  case 

dication  of  immediate  labour  to  the  im-  3^„„,j  ,^^^      j^  ^^j  ^  my  tenderness 

■ment  daneer  and  hazard  both  of  the  ,„,  t^,  p{:^„„,^  „;  ^t  seem  one  mo- 

Fniice«i  andl  her  chdd ;  and  after  suffl-  ^^^j  j^  ,<,„„^„  „hat  is  otherwise  first 

mmt  warnings  for  a  week  before  to  have  j^       tlioughts-tho  desire  of  shewing 
made  the  necessarr  preparaUons  for  this         /^^^jj^^  ^^  jj^j^j       „„,ij^ 

tappy   event  witbont  acquunting  his  ti,1g^  jf  j         ^J^.^  ^,    ^^^'  ^  ^^ 

Uqesty  or  the  Queen  with  the  circum-  the 'princess  desired  mo  so  earnestly  at 

■toncn  the  Pnncess  was  in,  or  giving  t,,^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j„  Lo„j      ^4^^ 

them  fte  least  notice  of  your  departure,  ^y  assistance  wi^  nearer  at  hand,  that 

Mlwked  upon  by  the  King  to  be  such  a  i  jould  not  resist  it ;  fori  could  never 

deliberate  indignity  offered  to  himself  ^^,^  ^-^^^         ^  jf  {„  eonscquence 

"^j^*'  S"**"'  "'?'*''*  has  com-  of  my  refusal,  any  a<!cident  had  happened 

2?"^**    r»v   •«<l«'''"t  yo"    ^yf  to  her.    I  hope  "U  this  will  move  your 

ttghne- that  he  resento  It  to  the  high-  jj„j^ty.   ^J  that  you  will  giro  mo 

est  aegree.  loave  to  lay  myself  at  your  feet  to-mor- 

This*  message  surprised  the  Prince ;  row  at  your  levee,  which  I  should  not 

who,  in  reply,  expressed  astonishment  have  failed  to  have  done  last  Monday,  if 

at  the  aneer  of  his  sire,  and  sorrow  for  the  Queen  had  not  ordered  me  to  defer 

having  giving  him  offence ;  and  in  the  it  till  this  day ;  the  only  thing  that  has 

evening  sent  the  subjoined  epistles  to  hindered  me  to-day,  is  the  fear  I  have 

hia  Toyal  parents  by  Lord  Jersey,  his  had,  since  I  have  seen  my  Lord  Essex, 

lord-in-wauing.  of  displeasing  your  Majesty  in  caso  I 

ua.  T      J,    ^       .  o  *.To«  should  come  into  your  presence  before 

«  Sir.  I  ^^^  t^>«  li^^^^y  ^  ®^p^^^"  ^  y°"»  ^'^^^ 

"It  is  with  aU  the  mortification  ^^l"^"™^^"^Jl:'JtV•'^i^iL^^^ 

ima^nable  that  I  see  by  the  message  f  ^,^«  ^^^^P  ^^^^  ^^"^^  ^^^  '''"^  ^f" 

my  Lord  Essex  has  brought  me,  that  my  '"^Tj^irn,  ^ith  the  greatest  respect  ima- 

•  The  above  scenes  are  chiefly  compiled  grinablc,  sir,  yo'ir  Majesty's  most  humble 

aad  closely  condensed  from  Lord  Hervey»8  J^        ^  obedient  son,   servant,   and 

Interestlnir  Memoirs,  to  which  the  reader  is  **""    »""""   ""^  "*»  "^ 

i»fcrrcd  for  more  ample  details.  subject,  1?  uedbrick. 
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•*SLJmmt^$,  Aufutt  8, 1737.  conjure  yoor  Majesty  to  rettore  mt  U 
"  MAT)Aif,  your  faTOor,  and  to  permit  me  to  make 
"Yon  cannot  imagine  how  much  my  court  to  you  to  morrow,  at  your 
the  menage  my  Lord  Essex  hrought  me  leyee,  till  which  time  I  cannot  be  eavf. 
has  afflicted  me.  I  flattered  myself,  *«l  am,  with  all  the  respect  ima- 
that  the  reasons  I  took  to  give  your  orinable,  sir,  your  Majesty's  most  bun- 
Majesty,  when  Ton  had  the  goodness  to  ble  and  most  obedient  son,  servant,  sad 
come  and  see  the  Frinccis,  would  hare  subject,  F&bdeeick." 
justified  my  departure  from    Hampton 

Court  to  the  King.  I   have  taken  the  After  reading  this  letter,   the  Kmf 

liberty  to  recapitulate  those  reasons  in  dispatched  Lord  Essex  to  infinm  Loii 

the  letter  I  have  done  myself  the  honour  Carnarvon,  the  bearer,  that  as  its  par- 

to  write  to  him  upon  the  suhiect ;  flatter-  port  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  niglit 

ing  myself  your  Majesty  will  be  so  good  preyiously,  the  answer  would  also  be  tht 

to  lend  them  jour  assistance.  same ;  namely,  that  his  Majesty  wooM 

"  I  am,  with  ereat  respect,  madam,  not  see  the  Prince.    But  presently  hari 

your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  Essex  returned,  and  stated  that  Lord 

son  and  servant,  Camanron  wished  to  hare  the  reply  ii 

"  Frbdbkick."  writinjE^ ;  and  placing  the  pen  and  ink  be* 

The  self-defcndine.  excuring,  instead  fore  hi.  Majaty  asked  rf  he  shoBld  «dl 

of    crime-aekDowlXing.    p«?don-beg-  one  of  the  ministers  ?  when  the  Queem 

ging  tone  of  these  Tetten^'further  ag-  '^  Jf,  /"T"; ,  J«"°.«*«»elT    «• 

_«-*^   ♦k«;«  ii<*;^i:».  omiinof  ii^^i^  claimed,  **  For  what !  to  give  an  answer 

the  King  sent  by  Lord  Jersey  a  verbal  ""t^  to  teU  hm  what  answer  he  likei 

reply,  that  he  eoild  notscetfie  Prince,  ?'«'^V°,  »      ^^i,*"       ^  VT^ 

llii'ii..  n .i.«   !.„  .  ...h.i  ™^.  for  such  a  letter,  like  an  affair  iTcMf" 

S^      exml^      'sorJo^  tSft     Z  ^^  '^«"'  «<»<''^™K  "■«  »ng,  shepro. 

SS'ce  bXs^n  mTs^onduet  had  det  '^^'  "  ■»»'  ^'«Pt^'  •fr.  youwiSml 

nrived'her  of  the  iMWcr  of  cffectuallv  "^t*  *»  y»w  ton  ;  and  I  have  already  tM 

F^tllling  t  Wm^rthe  k£'    ^'^  ^  ^/^'Ji^fT  "^""tT^ 

Next  d!y  the  Prince  again  wrote  to  J"""  "^..1"  *£    «  S™  Cd 

the  King  only,  as  follows :-  ^^^^  from  wh^  ft'emoim  tt^  above 

*<  Sir.  is  extracted,  *' the  King  being  thoroughly, 

*'  Will  yon  permit  me  to  lay  at  your  by  this  hint,  apprised  of  what  he  was  to 

feet  my  grief  for  the  refusal  I  received  have  a  mind  to,  told  Lord  Essex  be 

last  ni^ht,  to  make  my  court  to  you  to-  should  give  no  other  answer  than  what 

day?   I  cannot  express  how  much  I  suffer  he  had  given  already,  and  in  no  other 

from  being  deprived  of  that  honour,  and  manner." 

seeing  myself  out  of  your  Majesty's  fa-  This  familv  feud  now  became,  if  pos- 

vour ;  if  anything  would  comfort  me  in  sible,  more  fierce  and  undignified  tban 

that  misfortune,  it  would  be  the  inno-  heretofore.     The  Queen  declared,  that 

ccnce  of  my  intentions,  which   I  beg  "  it  was  high  time  his  Boysd  Highness 

your  Majesty  to  believe  can  never  be  to  was  well  lashed ;"  and  bis  sister  Caroliae 

offend  you.    I  do  not  take  the  liberty  to  sent  to  him  the  very  acceptable  message 

recapitulate  the  reasons  which  induced  that,  **  in  her  opinion,  he  and  all  those 

roe  to  leave  Hampton  Court  so  suddenly ;  about   him,   saving    the    Princess,    bis 

hut  I  flatter  myself  that  your  Majesty  wife,  deserved  to  to  hanged.'* 

will  more  easily  grant  me  that  pardon  Meanwhile,  the  Prince,  although  keep- 

whieh  I  ask,  when  you  reflect  on  the  ing  a  cooler  temper  than  his  parenta, 

condition  in  which  1   found  myself  with  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  by  no 

the  poor  Princess,  at  a  time  when  it  was  means  agreeable  to  them.    He  endea> 

not  fit  for  me  to  delay  a  moment.     I  vourcd  to  win  popularity  at  the  expense 

take  the  liberty  then,  most  eoiuestly  to  of  his  royal  father.     The  Queen  he  al- 
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wiyt  spoke  of,  and  mrote  to,  limply  u 
^  madam"  and  "  you,"  but  never  as 
"your  Majesty;"  and  when  Caroline, 
vitb  her  two  eldest  daughters,  Tisited 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  ninth  day  after 
horaccouchement,  be  went  no  further  than 
the  Prinecss's  bed-chamber  door  to  re- 
edre  her,  and  never  once  spoke  to  her 
daring  her  stay;  but  when  she  departed, 
he  gracefully  led  her  to  the  coach  door, 
and  '*  to  mahe  the  mob  belieTe  be  was 
nerer  wanting  in  any  respect,  he  kneeled 
down  in  the  dirty  street  and  kissed  her 
hand.  As  soon  as  this  operation  was  over, 
he  put  her  Majesty  into  the  coach,  and 
then  returned  to  the  steps  of  his  own 
door,  leaving  his  sisters  to  get  through 
the  dirt  and  the  mob  by  themselves  as 
they  could ;  nor  did  there  come  to  the 
Qneen  any  messages,  eitlier  from  the 
PHnoe  or  Princess,  to  thank  her  after- 
wards for  the  trouble  she  had  taken,  or 
for  the  honour  she  had  done  them  on 
this  visit"* 

On  the  twjentieth  of  August,  the  King, 
at  Hampton  Court,  sent  the  subjoined 
message  to  the  Prince  at  St.  James's, 
by  Lord  Dnnmore,  his  Majesty's  lord  in 
waiting. 

'•It  being  now  near  three  weeks 
nnee  the  Princess  was  brought  to  bed, 
htt  Majesty  hopes  there  can  be  no  in- 
convenience to  the  Princess,  if  Monday, 
the  twenty-ninth  instant,  be  appointed 
for  baptizing  the  Princess,  his  crand- 
daoffhter;  and  having  determined  that 
his  Majesty,  the  Queen,  and  the  Duch- 
ess-dowager of  Sax-Gotha  shall  be  god- 
ihther  and  godmothers,  he  will  send  his 
lord  chamh«rlain  to  represent  himself, 
and  the  Queen's  lady  ot  the  bed-cham- 
ber to  stand  for  the  Duchess-dowager  of 
8az-(}otha,  and  the  King  will  send  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  attend 
and  to  perform  the  ceremony/' 

To  this  message,  the  Prince,  in  reply, 
■ent  the  two  following  letters  by  Lord 
Carnarvon  the  same  evening. 

**  St.  Janwfs,  August  20, 1737. 

«Siii, 

"  The  Princess  and  I  take  the  li- 
berty to  thank  your  Majesty  most  hum- 
bly for  the  honour  you  intend  to  do  our 
daughter  in  standing  god-father  to  her ; 
*  Lord  Hervey,  voL  ii.  p.  400. 


the  orders  my  Lord  Dnnmore  has  brought 
shall  be  punctually  executed.  I  should 
thing^  myself  very  happy,  if,  upon  that 
occasion,  I  might  take  the  lioerty  to 
come  and  throw  mys«rlf  at  your  feet ;  no- 
thing could  prevent  me  but  the  prohi- 
bition I  have  received  from  your  Ma- 
jesty ;  to  be  deprived  of  your  favour,  is 
the  thing  in  the  world  the  most  morti- 
fying to  me,  who  not  only  respect  you, 
but,  if  I  may  make  use  of  that  expres- 
sion, most  tenderly  love  you ;  will  you 
permit  me  once  again,  humbly  to  be- 
seech you  to  pardon  a  fault  in  which,  at 
least,  the  intention  had  no  share,  and 
to  permit  me  again  to  make  my  court  to 
you  at  your  levees  ?  I  take  the  liberty 
to  conjure  you  to  grant  this  request,  as 
a  thing  that  will  restore  my  quiet. 

**I  am,  with  all  possible  submission, 
sir,  your  Majesty's  most  humble  and 
most  obedient  son,  subject,  and  servant, 

**  Frederick." 

"8t.  Jame^M,  August  90, 1787. 
"  Madam, 

"  Permit  me  to  thank  you  most 
humbly  for  the  honour  you  think  fit  to 
do  the  Princess  and  me  in  being  god- 
mother to  our  daughter.  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  return  the  King  my  thanks 
in  writing.  I  have  added,  likewise,  the 
grief  for  the  situation  I  am  in.  1  be- 
seech you,  once  again,  madam,  to  assist 
me  with  your  good  offices,  which  can 
never  be  employed  for  your  son  in  a 
more  essential  point  than  in  restoring 
him  to  his  father's  favour. 

"  I  am,  with  all  possible  respect, 
madam,  your  most  humble  and  most 
obedient  son  and  servant, 

"  Frederick." 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  daughter  was  cliris- 
tened  Augusta  ;  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
and  the  Ladies  Burlington  and  Torring- 
ton  standing  proxies  for  the  King, 
Queen,  and  the  Duchess-dowaeer  of 
Sax  Gotha:  immediately  afterwards,  the 
Prince,  merely  for  annoyance  sake,  de- 
clared that  she  should  be  called  not  the 
Princess,  but  the  lady  Augusta,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  Endish  fashion,  and 
styled  her  Royal  Highness,  although 
his  sisters  were  not  so  styled  till  after 
the  accession  of  their  father. 


ttt  CABOLIRK  OF 

The  day  after  the  chriibnitiig,  the 
Prince  leot  Lord  North  to  Uunpton 
Court  witli  the  lufajoioed  letten  to  their 


"  It  ii  with  all  pwable  recpect, 
that  I  take  the  liberty  to  thank  jour 
Hajettj  ODce  more  for  the  honour  you 
liBTS  tliought  fit  to  do  the  Princea  and 
me,  io  being  sodhlher  to  our  dsushlerj 
I  cuiDot  let  toil  oppottuditT  pan,  Kith- 
out  repeatinr  mf  petition  for  that  par- 
don which  1  have  to  often  aakcd.  I 
ahould  be  glad  to  find  worda  that  conid 
■often  the  pBtemal  heart  of  your  Majeatj ; 
if  there  were  aa;  that  could  Btronf^r 
marli  my  grief  nad  my  retpect,  I  assure 
your  Majcaty  I  would  make  me  of  them  ; 
theru  lemBinH,  then,  nothing  more  for 
me  to  ray,  but  to  conjure  you  once 
again  to  re-eatablish  me  la  tout  farour, 
and  to  aunre  you  that  noUiing  in  the 
world  shall  change  the  tender  respect 
I  owe  you,  being,  with  gieat  subrais- 

"  Sir,  your  Majeaty'i  moat  humble 
and  mott  obedient  son,  subject,  nod 
Kriant,  Fbedeuck." 

"  Si.  Jima't,  Ant'"'  ^  Vl?B. 

"  1  think  it  mjdnty  lo  thank  yon 
once  more,  must  hamMy,  for  the  honour 

Deint?  godmother  to  our  daughter.  I  am 
extremely  murtiSed  that  the  King's 
proliihitlun  hinders  mo  from  doing  it  by 
word  of  maulli.  Nothing  else  should 
■toil  me-  I  flatter  myself,  that  the  con- 
tinuatioH  of  your  good  offices,  joined  lo 
the  letter  I  bare  done  myself  tlie  honour 
to  writs  lo  the  Sing  on  that  subject, 
will  ptocura  me  thitt  permission,  and 
that  Ishall  soon  havs  tbe  satisfaction  to 
appear  before  you  again. 

"  I  am,  with  aU  ininginahle  respect. 
Madam,  your  most  humble  and  moet 
obedient  son  and  servant. 


prepand,  aad  on  Saturday,  Aa  tsnll 
of  Beptember,  conreyed  from  Han^lM 
Court  by  the  Duke*  of  Grelkon  ak 
Richmond  and  Lord  Pembroke  lo  Al 
Prince  at  St  Jamea'a: — 

"  Gbokob  S. 

"Ths  proTesrioiw  yon  hara  lal^ 
made  in  yoor  letter*  of  yonr  petnllK 
regard  to  me,  nre  so  coatndietory  lo  iB 
your  actions,  that  I  cannot  ■bSet  b}- 
sclf  to  be  impoKd  on  by  them. 

"  Ton  know  rery  well,  yon  £d  Mt 
^Te  the  intimation  to  tne  or  to  th* 
Queen  that  the  Frincesa  was  with  diiU, 
or  breeding,  until  within  len  than  • 
month  of  the  birth  of  the  yooi^  Pril- 
cesa.  Yoa  removed  the  PriiMen  twieen 
the  week  immediately  preeedlng  tbe  dif 
of  her  delirery  from  the  place  of  ay 
reaidenee,  in  expectation,  ai  yon  han 
Toluntarily  declared,  of  her  labour;  anl 
both  timoB,  upon  your  return,  you  n- 
-'--•^--' iaiod  f         ■■■'.- 


1  ^m  the  \ 


With  the  tone  of  these  letters  their 
Uajestiea  were  so  little  satiefied,  that 
they  resolved  to  turn  tbe  Prince  out  of 
St  Jumcs'a,  without  furtlier  delay,  Ac- 
eonliagly,  tbe  fuUowiiig  ufllci»\  mcmage' 


ledge  of  me  and  the  Queen  ereiy  ci: 
stance  relating  to  thia  importttat  aAdl: 
and  you  at  last,  without  giring  any  w- 
ticB  to  me  or  to  the  Queen,  preci[ntal^ 
liurried  the  Princess  from  Qamptat 
Court,  in  a  condition  not  lo  be  named. 
After  baring  thus,  in  eiecution  of  yoac 
determined  measures,  exposed  both  Uh 
Princess  and  her  child  to  the  greatot 
perils,  you  now  plead  surpriie  and  Ul- 
dernesg  for  the  Princeaa,  u  the  onb 
motives  that  occasioned  then  lepeaM 
indignities  offered  to  me,  and  lo  Ih) 
Queen,  yom  mother. 

"  Thu  extmragant  and  nndutifhl  b» 
baviour,  in  so  eaaential  a  punt  as  tbt 
birth  of  an  heir  to  my  crown,  is  sncb  a 
evidence  of  your  premeditated  difial 
of  me,  and  such  a  coalompt  of  my  «a- 
thority,  and  of  the  natural  right  b^ 
longing  to  your  porenla,  as  cannot  bi 
cictueo,  by  the  pretended  innocence  of 
your  intentions,  nor  palliated  or  diF 
guiscd  by  spcciooa  words  only ;  hut  Iha 
whole  Icoor  of  your  conduct,  for  a  eoa- 
aiderabls  time,  is  so  entirely  void  of  real 
duty  to  me,  that  I  havo  long  had  lesaol 
to  be  highly  offended  with  you,  and 
until  you  withdraw  your  regard  aid 
confidence  (ram  thoee  by  whose  instiga- 
tion and  advice  you  ore  directed  and 
.  encQ\u3,KBd  in  your  nDwanaatablc  be- 
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iiivloiiT  to  me  and  to  the  Queen,  and 
until  yon  return  to  your  duty,  you  sball 
not  reside  in  my  palaee,  which  I  will  not 
iuffcr  to  be  made  the  resort  of  them, 
who,  under  the  appearance  of  an  attach- 
ment to  yon,  foment  the  difision  which 
you  baTemadeinmy&mily,  and  thereby 
weaken  the  common  interest  of  the 
whole  in  this  situation.  I  will  receive 
no  reply  but  when  your  actions  manifest 
a  just  sense  of  jrour  duty  and  submis- 
■ion,  that  may  induce  me  to  pardon 
what  at  present  I  must  justly  resent. 

"  In  toe  meantime,  it  is  my  pleasure 
that  you  leave  St.  James's  with  all  your 
Cimily  when  it  can  be  done  without  pre- 
judice or  inconvenience  to  the  Princess. 
I  shall  leave  to  the  Princess  the  care  of 
my  granddaughter  until  a  proper  time 
ealls  upon  me  to  consider  of  her  educa- 
tion. 

"  (%fierf)  G.  nr 

Whilst  this  humiliating  message  was 
being  read  to  him,  the  Prince  became 
agitated  and  distressed,  and  before  dis- 
missing the  bearers  thereof,  he  bogged 
Aem  **  to  present  his  duty  to  the  King, 
and  say  he  was  very  sorry  for  what  had 
bsqppened."*  The  next  morning,  at 
broucfast,  the  Queen  wished  to  God  that 
^ke  might  never  see  him  again.  And  she 
had  her  wish  :  the  last'meeting  on  earth 
of  the  estranged  royal  mother  and  son, 
was  on  the  previous  ninth  of  August, 
when  the  Pnnoe,  by  kneeling  down  in 
the  dirt,  and  kissing  her  Majesty's  hand, 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  popu- 
l«e  at  the  gate  of  St.  James's,  as  he  led 
Ur  to  her  coach,  caused  her  indignation 
to  shrink  into  supreme  contempt.  The 
King  spoke  with  equal  harshness  against 
his  **  puppy  of  a  son."  *'  lie  has  too 
little  sense,"  remarked  the  royal,  but 
•tern,  unforgiving  parent,  **  to  feel  his 
nresent  degradation,  and,  as  he  only 
uatens  to  boobies,  fools,  and  madmen, 
those  about  him  are  not  likely  to  lay  his 
due  before  his  eyes  in  its  true  colours." 
His  Majesty  then  described  the  Prince's 
housch<Md  in  anytliing  but  flattering 
terms :  Lord  Carnarvon  he  designated  a 
half-witted  coxcomb ;  I^ord  Townbhend 
n  wrong-headed  1)ooby ;  Lord  North  a 
poor  creature ;  Ix>rd  Baltimoix)  a  mud, 
•  Lord  Ilun-cy. 


I  unprincipled  fellow ;  and  young  Lum- 
ley  a  strutting  pnppy. 

On  the  twelOh  of  September,  the 
Prince  and  Princess,  togetlicr  with  their 
daughter  and  their  whole  household,  re- 
moved from  St  James's  to  Kew ;  they 
were  not  allowed  to  take  a  particle  of  the 
furniture  with  them ;  ana  when  it  was 
suggested  that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  take  the  chests  and  other  artides  of  ne- 
cessity, as  they  could  not  carry  away 
their  clothes  like  dirty  linen  in  a  bas- 
ket, the  King  sharply  answered,  "  Why 
not  ?  a  basket  is  quite  good  enough  for 
them."  The  Queen  pretended  to 
wish  that    this  permission    should  be 

Granted  to  them ;  "  but,"  observes  Lord 
lervey,  "  the  King's  perseverance  in 
being  a^inst  it,  is  a  full  proof  that  she 
was  against  it  too."  On  reaching  Kew, 
the  Wnce  sent  for  Lord  Carteret,  Sir 
William  Windham,  and  Mr.  Poulteney ; 
and  the  Kine,  when  informed  of  this 
fact,  observed  to  Lord  Hervcy,  **  Ah  ! 
they  will  soon  be  tired  of  the  puppy ; 
for,  besides  a  scoundrel,  he  is  such  a 
fool,  that  he  will  talk  more  fiddle-fuddle 
to  them  in  a  day  than  any  old  wunian 
talks  in  a  week." 

The  Prince,  at  this  period,  wished  to 
address  another  letter  to  the  Queen, 
but  as  correspondence  with  his  parents 
was  interdicted,  he  caused  Lord  lialti- 
morc  to  write  Vi&  follows  to  Lord  Gran- 
tham : 

"  Lendorij  Sept.  13, 1787. 
"  My  Lord, 

"  I  have  in  my  hands  a  letter  from 
his  Royal  Higlincss  to  the  Queen,  which 
I  am  commanded  to  give  or  transmit  to 
your  Lordship;  and  as  I  am  afraid  it 
might  be  improper  for  me  to  wait  on 
you  at  Hampton  Court,  I  beg  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  how  and 
in  what  manner  I  may  deliver  or  send  it 
to  you.  If  I  may  presume  to  judge  of 
my  royal  master's  sentiments,  he  does 
not  conceive  himself  precluded  by  the 
King's  messages  Aroni  taking  this  the 
only  means  of  endeavouring,  as  far  as  he 
is  able,  to  remove  his  Majesty's  displea- 
sure. 

"  T  nm  your  Lordship's  very  humble 
servant, 


fM4 


cAwnjn  o¥  wtLAMummvwa  KamMOU^ 


To  tli«  fltwTft  Tyir4  Oranlham  f<rpli«d 

tijr  tli«;  fiyllowin^  Mt/f,  drawn  up  by 
Hir  ISi;lMSTt  Waljwle,  at  th«!  Qweii't  eoiN' 
m4ii<l. 

"  Ihmptm  Cimtt,  H*p(.  16,  1797. 

•*  My  l^/Ki*, 

'*  I  U»f-.  Uid  y^nr  lorHnliip'i  iHUr 
Ufori  tlif  QtMf^.  wlio  h'M  ittmnmniU-ii 
m*-  Vt  r«;tiim  your  lonJ^hip  th<:  folio winji^ 

"'Ih«  Qfi««m  11  V'Tjr  vfrry  that  t)i« 

■■if-ti  Jtj«t  Gtumt  of  tftftinn*!,  Imt  think* 
h'TM-lf  cmttrainHl,  by  tti«i  Kinn^'n  iMt 
m<Mii((;<'  tfi  th^  7'rinc',  from  r^-^r^fivinK 
Any  tpjilicMtion  fr«n  th<:  ]'riac«  apMi 

I  Mt,  my  k/rd,  yoar  UniMiip'n,  kt , 


*« 


Vfftttxf.  t)ii«  «n«w«T  r«Mhf:d  Kf:w,  th^ 
J'riDC»^'«  Ti««w:hanib(rrUin,  8»r  Wil- 
lijim  lr>iy,  Wotif^bt  lb':  folU>win|(  iin- 
diit'^]  btt«;r  from  tbe  VriwAm  Ur  iUn 
Kin^  t/»  J»rd  P«:mbrok«i|  who  d#:ljiri!rred 
it  t/i  hi«  Mtoj^THty  on  the  nu^ming  of  tb« 
fifr'  cfith  of  H<;pt«;mtiCT. 

'*  It  i«  with  all  priMiM^  r«r»p^c;t  that 
1  t«k«  th«  ltU:Tt]rto  thank  your  >f»j#:«ity 
m'#«t  humbly  for  th«i  hononr  yon  w«;r<: 
pNrSLwd  t/i  do  m«  in  li^-m^  K^KUiith'^r  tr/ 
my  t\H\isf\iU  T.  J  ahould  not  havf:  f«il«'xi  t/i 
rom«;  my/ulf  and  pay  tnj  duty  t/f  you  at 
II;irript/,ri  Tonrt,  u»  thank  you  by  Wf^rd 
of  mouth .  but  aa  I  ha«(^  at  pr«i)<;nt  the 
mi«ifortun«:  itt  \f*:  dfJ»arr#:d  that  h'in'Mr, 
I  hopf;  your  Maj<:«ty  will  not  hn  dia-  | 
pb-ajK.d  ti.at  \  tak«;  th«  lil«<^rty  of  6tiin%  ! 
It  in  writinjif.  It  i«  a  f(rfat  a^f^avati'/n 
of  my  iK/rrow  upf;n  thin  fi«;«aftion,  Ut  find 
that  by  tn«;  Vritu-^'n  t/;n<Ji:rn«rM  for  me  f 
am  th«:  iMUitAni  ta^xtMi  of  hia  di«|^a««  ; 
and  I  fUtt^  myiM:lf  if  I  had  had  l«ai'«; 
Uf  ttirow  tnjfftU  at  your  Majriity'a  fe«t,  J 
tj»uM  hi^t  explain^  the  rr inch's  r:'#n* 
flurt  in  a  mann^bT  that  would  hav/;  a^fft- 
*iM9il  jout  Maj'-aty  s  r^M^tm#^nt.  How 
mi./:h  am  I  Ut  \rf.  piti'd,  »ir,  that  an  in- 
fAtlf.ui  %ti  grateful  Ut  m<;  and  at  the  aame 
tim<:  V;  a((r<:<;able  to  the  publi/;,  %htm\i\ 
Qnforturi.'iff:ly  ^i<-com#!  tb''  unhaf^y  canae 
of  ft  flivi^iM:  in  th*r  fam;ly.  I  ahall  ] 
Uouhh,  yrtt  Maj#jif)  no  /urth«;r  than  t// ' 


rt  j«m  tHuC  m  H  it  to  ywi  I  Mtdl 

bapMfinw.  w»  to  yyq  I  latter  i»yi^ 

tiMt  I  aliall  lik^rwiae  •««•  «we  the  mhI 

life. 

am,  with  stl  iK«   rMpMd  fi 


of  mv  life. 

'*  1  am,  wim  sii  tiM(   rMpMd  wmp^ 
nable,  air«  y^mr  JHuimiij'n  mtntH  \imJm 


and  nMMt  otedienl  mm%\iU!r^ 

"  AtrocwTA/' 
Thia  l^tW  bit  Mmty.  by  IIm  il* 
vi'V!  of  ftir  fU^mrt  ^mlpfAt,  Om  «* 
awery-d  on  tbe  cigbte<i»tlii  r/f  ftepCenker; 

"  I  flin  a^yrry*  Mftdam,  tbai  MylMtf 
«br»uld  b«f/peR  U»  $pifn  y^m  lb*  kMC  Hk 
#raaineaa ;  it  ia  a  mmhntwte  to  yon,  Wl 
not  owinic  to  me,  tbal  yoq  «f)t  h%*At«i 
in  tbe  ttnnttitiftm  id  y«mt  bwto*^ 
in«rxcqa«ble  eMMlact,  I  f«ty  jtm  to  M« 
yon  llrat  eipniaed  to  tb«  vUmmC  danwir  Ml 
tbe  n»ii!nXwn  *tt  bia  deaJirM,  MiMiktM 
made  tbe  ple«  fttr  a  aerie*  #/f  r«p<»tMi  i»- 
diirniti«4i  oir<^Mj  to  me,  I  wiaii  aM»e  mk 
ainuationa  in  ymr  letter  bwl  Ww  MaiP 
tefl,  whieb,  b/»wever,  i  ^  u*A  imp«ta  la 
yon,  «a  I  MB  fmtiuuid  it  la  mC  Ira* 
you  th'7  proceed. 

fn»  ibfrm//rt»injf  of  Hindary.  flepCemtar 
n^ht/y-n,  and  wbiUt  th^  ftb<>fe  wm  i* 
iU  road  t/>  Kew,  Hir  WiYlram  Irby  tt' 
rivt-A  at  lUmyUm  f'*mrl  with  tbe  «i^ 
Join^d  J*;lUr  rrom  the   f'rineeaa  to  tM 

'*  Madam, 

*  f  uke  the  librty  mo«t  bf*r»>fiy  to 
thank  your  Maj'ufy  for  fb^  hfm^tr  jf^4;A 
me  in  r^»minj(  twie';  t//  a^  me,  Md  *l» 
for  havinf(  F^een  yhw^dUwht.jffAmt^^ 
Ut  my  d^ufirbf/T.  I  tim  e« trembly  mef- 
tlfi'd  that  I  rould  not  d/»  it  i*  ^rvm, 
»%  I  c'rf;iin)y  ftbould  b^re  dewe  if  fl» 
Xini^'a  order*  had  n/it  put  it  mA«4mj 
pifwur.  I  am  extremely  eonecne^  il 
the  mann^^T  in  wbi/nb  tbe  tumdneX  «4  Cbt 
Trinee  baa  f^e^ii  repreaenterf  ti»  ^mt 
Maj'-aty,  an/I  eap<;eialiy  in  tbe  avtieVt  i** 
lar.inff  f/i  our  two  yrtrnm  U«mt  Vixmf' 
t/rti  f/oort  to  l^mAtrtt  tbe  week  beibwt 
1  waa  >yroHf(ht  to  bed.  I  em  r^fttitre  la 
aMnre  ymt  Majeaty  that  tbe  phvuieiM* 
and  the  midwife  were  tbern  tA  epiaia* 
th»t  I  should  not  lie-in  b^f^^re  tbe  aMift 
of  .S'pi/m^r,  and  rbi»t  fhe  p«in  I  «•!»• 


onn  or  avnat  mt  mookd. 


pbimd  of  wi*  mir  ths  rhnli* ;  ind  iq- 
a«nl,  MwlMi.  ii  it  cTMliUi.  that  if  I  liid 
|MM  twiM  lu  Iitnilini  with  Iho  ilnign 
Hil  •■pwtatifoi  'if  bnng  hniaj|ht  to  bcil, 
I  tliMiUl  hum  Tdurni'il  ^l  lliimpt'iii 
Coartf  I  flHtlar  mynlf  lint  limn  Mid 
foar  MajnAf *■  jprail  nfllai  will  jirnoiim 
■  haMf  clianrn  to  tlic  priMnt  ■ituatiim 
of  aftun,  whidi  miiat  aBKt  tnu  wi  nntoh 
■on  ar^blf,  a*  I  Iiwii  npim  mjiuiir  to 
U  tiM  Innuonnt  eanwi  of  It. 

"  1  ani,  with  all  iniaj(jna1)ln  niqiMl, 
Marfani.  Tnnr  tntitt  hiimbia  unil  ninl 
•bodiMt  dunghlgr  and  wnnatit, 

••  AunuwTA." 

Thia  ppfatid  ([an  mont  nfTimna  (o  tliiiir 
'•-'—"'—  "■nnanjriif  tlia  l*riiio>!i:/*  ]»«- 
nndiiMnni  ud  whnn  alinwit 


Msra  In  mado  tut 
Iracp,  Bay,  aad  Mi 


Is  Mr  Uubtrt  Wahnin,  ho  duRlanxI  that 
badulnelml  "  YduIId!  Tunlinl  jiiulia! 
Anm  (iM  and  nf  it  hi  tlio  oUinr."  TI» 
(lai«li'i  BHjpir  waa  iiaiiihtelMd  hj  it 
llavinK  Itrun  rnpnrlMt  tn  limr  tint  t)w 
Piinia  had  Jiiat  pmvi'inalf  biuMad  tiMt 
whan  ha  IwRanw  Xlntf,  and  hia  MOtbcr 

" " (an  nvMit  wliirJi  it  an. 

urtain  i>0,  >>"  »<H>I<I 

,  — ,,    ---  ■i«™  hw;    hUaintiT 

BMiJf  hawanhl  iupriwin;  and  lifiwuiild 
!•■*•  Iho  I'riniKM  ('arolinn  tii  *birtii. 
**  Ilia  tvu  yuiinjp'rt  Jiiiitiira,"  nlwirrnl  thn 
Mnnil  (JUKrn,  "ha  did  not  di'ivn  to 
MMilHia;  lint  of  hi*  bnillii^,  tha  lliilin 
of  CambarhuHL  ha  apiikn  with  tpmi 
■Aetallon  nf  ttindnnM,  and  all'iii«l  to 
NlJM|uiili  bia  tiifbt  10  tlw  aancaMiiin  uT 
Umuw  in  hia  latiiwr  liir  XOn.OOO  a 
rMTi  M  atAT,"  aaid  (.'andiao,  "  which 
mn  mil  Mto«lah  mk,  Ibr  I  alwnfa  bn- 
lintd  that  tha  punrairiritnl,  amriiilmia 

la  iIm  tJraiMaUf,  Int  ov'H  in  Uiin  Untc 
doa,  if  tha  I'niliinih'r  wwiM  gini  liim 
In  Of  aia  bundrMl  Ih'imiul  ■hiimi'I*  in 
lAibut, thanh riiKit halwir  -■■-  - 

iimiilj  hinbuiil]'. 

iianiry  niajr  iiiuKliaii!* 

Tha  miTita,  nr  ratliar  di'miTJIa,  (if  tlio 
lHt'i|iliili'd  iiffi-iulinir  niiudtn  rrimi  tliii 
Fritm-M  wi:ni  wannlv  diai:iiiu»il  lir  thn 
KinK,  (ini'm.  l-ml  ll>Tt<7,  ami  Hir 
BubiTt  WaljHdai  and  nn<ir  llio  Iplu-r  in 


qimlinn  had  hnrn  dnnaiincrd  H  "  a  moat 
wmminalil'i  pii!«n  of  itnjiiidnuci',"  and  tlia 
(tnin'n  hail  diaiUirnl  it  mpiiiHililc  Ui  ha*a 
tliB  lin  |[i*en  nnit  witlniut  Ti4urniat(  ft, 
tirn  thiMipli  Uu:  I'rinm  «*■  Iho  n-al  iir- 
rundttr,  •nd  ■*  thn  t^intma  Mii|>  tli«  in- 
vidiinlur)'  riiliiirlp,"  thi^  iinlifuinn)  rapiy 
wu  (miiBonlnl  am)  wiiltiin  and  mnl  lij 
ttio  Quaen  to  Ihi:  I'rinscM : 


■rfirtlj  n 
Ijinjc-in.  Yuu  niaj  aaoint  jnur- 
im  jiiii  ham  niiTRr  olTcndii)  aitlnr 
CiiiKiir  tae,  I  iiliall  nntPT  liullfiKin 
iirtjt  mark  III  my  iward  awl  *>■«- 
J  lliiiik  it  wiinld  In  nahmiMinir 
nilliar  nf  a*  tn  I'ntcr  inin  a  diMmainn  uf 
thii  uahappy  diviaiun  Iwtwnvn  thn  Kiujt 
and  m*  loa ;  ud  when  nm  an  truly  in- 
fivmsa  ur  tilt  •i!*i'nil  dcrlantinna  tliat 
lian  hiwn  mado  n-Utinfc  lo  ynur  jinirany 
ttam  llanipt'in  ('nnrt,  hy  wlinm  and  lu 
wliiim  tlwy  WMV:  nadr.  ynu  will  bn  ran- 
lincnl  that  llni  nniducl  nf  yunr  bnihund 
ban  NO  way  bwn  niirrinminlrd.  I  hii|i« 
limn  awl  dnueoniidiTuliiiH  will  brinn  my 
win  tn  a  jiHt  imM  nf  bia  duty  to  Itia  fallicrt 
wlilrh  will  bn  Ilia  nnly  Mii'aaa  »f  pmnur- 
ini;  tlial  hnppy  eban^ii  which  ynu  can. 
nut  mure  uniwrcly  wuih  Ihau  I  dn. 


Tim  I'riniHi  iH'injt  dmiiiTd  thn  imirt, 
nnw  maibi  <  arlliin  flnuw,  in  l>all  Mall, 
bia  lififlilnn  mud'.itRr ;  nnd  wbrn  hi'  wa* 
Inrnnd  irfit  nf  ttt.  JaunX  tbiiir  Miijrii. 
tii'>  mimmI  au  nrdnr  to  \m  iimui4,  |indil- 
hiUnit  prnvna  of  rauk  and  Mrlh  from 
IwyiiiK  ihi-ir  mnri  tn  liini  iir  bii  tn-lif- 
nitinl  rriaiiwi  but  m  Ihia  nnt'-r  wm 
daily  inrnuici-d,  Ibn  bird  rbamlii-rliiin,  by 
inr  Maji'aliia'   cnmnaaila,   nwil   Ilia 

"  Ilia  Majroty  buvitiK  ha«  in- 
flirmi'd  that  ilnir  ri^Nl  bnii  nut  ^r«^ 
niijil  t<i  Ilia  'inliT  of  tlii'  clrn-nlb  at  Kfii- 
•  nilKT,  17^7,  liaa  tbnUKbt  flt  In  di-itlara 
tint  li'i  iHTuin  wliatanmr  wtin  aball  git 
II  laiy  thi'ir  niiirt  I'l  Ibir  Hntal  llijth' 
iiiw  tlix  I'rini^iindl-rinivMnrWaba, 
iiiill  Iw  uilniitliil  intii  hia  Maji-iity'i  [iii!- 
miv  at  any  nf  hi*  r<iyiil  |mIuiw«. 
{Htfual)  "  (Jiurnni." 


CAMHJMB  or  B 


CHAPTER    T. 

Omtaline  dtdtm*  tlud  ihM  vill  «wr  ttatt  la  iat4  ktr  mt  livderiet—Sit  hamm 
triimilg  iU—Daira  lat  to  tH  1A«  iVinn — Hrr  tent  mmUulj/  tot  Mt  iiimtni 
(a  htr  medleal  mtlnimitt—PiHing  itiiervinnSb4  rmaUt—The  -JrcMuiWf  ^ 
Cantrrhury  attmii  htr  itilAoiU  admmiittring  tli»  «icr«u)rt— -Bn^Af  pittun  ^ 
her  cliaraeltr — Tke  King'i  brutality  and  Imdernttt  to  >ur — 2^  detint  wM— 
ITrr  deatk^Tlu  Kinfi  rfeciian  far  her— Burial— £p{ltph~Tkt  Kiii$  TtmmM 
a  iridaicfT—Birtk  e/  Georgt  m.-StmuUiatiim  Mumi  Uu  Kits  tai  tk 
rHitet—Ttie/ttuI  fain  raga  ftTaly—Ikath  and  bmuU  of  ilu  Frima—Jamkill 
rpUaph—Brgtncf  htU—Oiiryt  II.' t  iiath—Btq\uatkwm\U~BtaiaL 

-ftS£;iei-C^^'^^N  CAEOLIKB  dMnine-room  but  a  abort  wbile,  «1m 

Vn'X^fV'o       pCTserwed     equ«llj  Lord   fierte;  mdrbed   bar   to   rrtii». 

A/T     \^     '  with  bcrcoiwTt,  the  She  told  hitn  the  reill;  wu  too  &l^^ 

-   -^     ■     "■  \a  entCTtaiii  tiMCompuij;     -' 

1/4  I  deipitcd    too.      A 

gy^   this     mriod,    whei 

!■■•      the  rnncc  had  bcei 

t  foi  hit  ruh  diiobedience, 
and  wh«n  her  MaJMty  in[gfal,  vitli  j^ood 
grace  and  credit  tn  her  mutemal  fuclmgs, 
HaTe  eilended  to  him  the  hundor  recon- 
ciliation, Blieremarlcdlo  Lord  Uervej— 
wv  quole  lerhatini  from  hi>  lordihip's  in- 
tcTMtmg  diary — "My  dear  lord,  I  vill 
^ro  it  you,  under  mj  hand,  if  yon  are 
in  onj  fear  of  mj'  relapsing,  tuat  tdj 
dear  firat-bom  is  ths  grcati-K  v*,  and 
the  grcaU»t  liar,  and  the  greatest  ta- 
naille,  uod  tlie  grcatot  beast  in  the 
whole  Torld,  and  that  I  most  bcartlly 
wisli  he  wna  out  of  JL" 

Tbii  ntoit  unnatural  wisb  Caroline 
did  not  lire  to  ace  fulflllcd.  Uet  own 
end  woa  fast  approaching.  She  had 
lung  been  in  a  declining  state  of  health, 
and  twice  during  the  summer  had  suf- 
fered from  nnutuoll;  severe  attacks  of 
ber  secret  malady  ;  hut  she  was  not 
•eized  with  her  mortal  illness  till  Wed- 
nesday, the  ninth  of  Noiemher,  on 
wbieh  day  ■  powerful  dose  of  Daffy's 
dilir,  ailniiuistered  by  Dr.  Tessier, 
fiiiled  to  remoTO  the  distressing  symp- 
toms under  nhioh  she  Ubourcd,  and  be- 
fore noon  she  toek  to  her  bed.  But 
ber  icsulutinn  to  uioid  on  appearance  of 
bein};  ill  being  great,  sbe  rose  in  (he 
afternoon  to  preside  at  llie  Wednesduj 
dntwin^-room.    Sbe  Imd  been  in   the 


the  merits  of  (he  Dl^on  of  Wantky,  • 
new  operatic  eatiaragonia,  wntten  ty 
Carey,  and  cleverly  set  to  mnsig  qi 
Lampe,  was  at  leianre,  he  wa*  ip> 
priaed  of  her  condition,  sod  withdrew  J 
"telling her, "says Lord Uervey,  "aibl 
went  by,  that  ahs  had  overlooked  tba 
Duchess  of  Norfolk.  The  Queen  ipijs- 
gised  to  the  duchess,  who  was  the  iMt 
person  she  spoke  to  in  public,  and  tbt* 
retired  and  went  immediately  to  bd, 
where  she  grew  wotae  erery  momsDl." 
In  the  evening,  cordials  were  adw- 
nistercd.  but  without  producing  the  dr 
siied  effect;  and  the  ni^ht  through, 
"  the  King,  greatly  to  the  inconieaiaus 
of  himself  and  the  Queen,  lay  on  lit 
consort's  bed  in  his  night-gown."  Eai^ 
the  neit  morning  her  Hajetty  wM 
bled,  by  order  of  Dr.  Broibolm ;  but 
as  no  symptoms  of  amendment  wen 
visible,  tlie  aid  of  Sir  Hans  Sloans  lad 
Dr,  Uulse  were  called  in,  and  by  their 
advice  blisters  were  applied  to  tbeleg^ 
a  remnly  for  which  both  the  King  UM 
Queen  entertained  great  aversion. 

On  the  eleventh  Lord  North  airivel 
St.  James's,  with  a  message  from  lbs 

rince  of  Wales,  eipreesiTS  of  filial  it 
fcction,  and  requesting  permission  to 
:ly-sick  mother.  The  Einft 
-  ■•■' with  d- 


that  his  imagination  could  invent,  or 
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inil  Umgoe  ntter;  and  then  calming  and  swear  to  follow  my  direeliona,  and 
dowp,  he  ordered  Lord  Henrey  to  write,  woold  laugh  at  me  the  moment  he  waa 
waa,  in  the  preaenoe  of  witnenea,  read  out  of  the  room,  anddo  jiut  the  contrary 
the  following  answer  to  the  Prince's   of  what  I  hade  him  the  moment  I  was 

dead.    And  therefore,  if  I  should  grow 


« I  hare  acquainted  the  Eng  with  ^^1^  .^^  5*.^^^  ^°^!*^^,  ^  ^\^  :?^ 

the  me^  t^t  to  LadTPemlroke,  J^i"? ^i±f  ^^  '''^  "^  ^'^^^^^^^ 
■nd  hia  Jfajesty  Ijas  ordered  me  to  say,       ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  (SatunlaT),  the  King 

w  w.  ^ames  ■.  ^^^^  ^^^  to  do  so ;  hut  when  next  a 
**  In  the  afternoon,"  ohscnrca  liOrd  violent  paroxysm  of  pain  came  on, 
Herrey,  *<  the  Qneen  said  to  tlie  King,  Banhy,  tlie  surgeon,  hy  his  Majesty's 
'she  wondered  the  Qrif  (the  nick-name  orders,  approached  her,  and  although 
of  the  Princi')  had  not  sent  to  ask  to  she  directed  his  attention  to  her  clifst 
■ee  her,  yet  it  would  be  lo  like  one  of  as  the  source  of  suffering,  he  skilfully 
Ua  partAtren;  hut  (she  proceeded),  slipped  his  hand  to  the  affected  part, 
■ooner  or  later,  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  kept  it  there  tiQ  he  had  Kitisfted  liim- 
plagned  with  some  messaj^  of  that  sort,  self,  and  walking  up  to  the  King,  by  tlie 
Recsuse  he  will  think  it  will  have  a  good  flre-place,  spoke  to  him  in  a  whisper. 
air  in  the  worid  to  ask  to  see  me,  and  Starting  suddenly  up  in  bed,  Caroline 
perhaps  hopea  I  shall  be  fool  enough  to  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Ranby  with  a  glassy 
let  him  come  and  give  him  the  pleasure  stare,  and  yehemently  exclaimed,  **  You 
•f  seeing  my  last  breath  go  out  of  my  blockhead!  you  are  telling  the  King  I 
body,  by  which  means  he  would  have  hare  a  rupture ;  '*  and  on  the  surgeon 
Che  jey  of  knowing  I  was  dead  fiye  asuring  her  that  such  was  the  case,  and 
minutes  sooner  than  he  could  know  it  in  not  a  moment^s  time  was  to  be  lost,  the 
Fall  MalL"*  discovery  caused  her  to  weep,  the  only 
The  King  then  bade  her  not  be  under  tears  she  was  known  to  shed  during  her 
nay  apprehensions  of  a  trouble  of  this  trying  illness.  The  eminent  surgeons, 
kind,  for  that  he  had  already  taken  care  Shipton  and  Bussicr,  were  now  chilled 
to  prevent  it ;  and  then  remted  to  her  in,  and  an  operation  with  the  knife  was 
every  circumstance  of  tke  message  he  proposed,  but  ultimately  it  was  agreed 
had  received,  and  the  answer  he  had  to  endeavour  to  retluce  the  tumour  by 
letamcd  by  Lord  Uerve^jr.  The  King  means  less  violent.  The  treatment  was 
told  the  Queen,  too,  that  if  she  had  the  painful,  but  the  Queen  bore  it  with  fur- 
least  mind  to  sec  her  son,  he  had  no  titudc.  II er  daughter,  Caroline,  who 
objection  to  ii,  and  begged  her  to  do  just  had  affectionately  and  assiduously 
what  she  liked.  watehed  and  nursed  her,  became,  this 
"  *  I  am  so  far,'  said  the  Queen,  same  Saturday  afternoon,  herself  so  un- 
'from  desiring  to  see  him,  that  nothing  well,  that  Ranby  bled  her.  She  was 
but  your  absolute  commands  sliall  make  advised  to  retire  to  her  ai>artnicnt8,  but 
He  consent  to  it.  For  what  should  I  refused  so  to  do,  and  at  night  she  slept 
■ee  him  ?  for  him  to  tell  me  a  hundred  on  a  couch  in  a  c1iaml>cr  adjoining  that 
lies,  and  to  give  myself,  at  this  time,  a  in  whicli  her  mortally  ill  mother  lay. 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  no  purpose.  If  Lord  llervcy  also,  worn  out  with  watch- 
anything  I  could  say  to  him  would  ing,  lay  on  a  niattrass  on  the  floor,  at 
alter  his  bchavi<mr,  I  would  see  him  the  foot  of  her  couch ;  the  King  went 
with  all  ray  heart,  but  I  know  that  is  to  bed,  and  the  Princess  Emily  sat  up 
impossible.  Whatever  advice  I  gave  with  the  Queen. 
him,  ho  would  thank  me  for,  blubber  On  Sunday,  the  surgeons  pronounced 
like  a  calf  all  the  while  I  was  speaking,  that  the  wouud  which  caused  the  Queeu*S 
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fafferingfl  had  began  to  mortify,  and,  as 
a  conBeqaence,  death  miiat  speedily  en- 
roe.  *'  This  terrible  and  dreaded  intelli- 
Snce'*  was  imptirted  to  all,  and  the 
ueen  herself  was  the  least  diseoncerted 
or  distressed  by  it.  She  took  leare  of 
the  King  and  her  children— the  de- 
tested Fritr.  and  the  Princess  of  Onuure 
excepted — with  solemn  resignation.  To 
her  farourite  son,  the  D«ke  of  Cumber- 
land, she  gave  wholesome  adrice. 
After  recommending  him  to  be  as  a  prop 
to  his  father  in  his  old  a^e,  she  enjoined 
him  not  to  mortify  his  brother,  the 
Prince,  but  simply  to  endeavour  to  out- 
shine him  by  superior  merit.  To  the 
Princess  Caroline,  she  consigned  the 
care  of  the  younger  Princ(>s8eH,  Louisa 
and  Mary.  She  had  little  to  say  to  the 
Princess  Amelia;  and  she  expressed  a 
desire  not  to  see  her  daugliter  Anne, 
Princess  of  Orange,  who  accordingly 
was  excluded  from  her  presence.  Uer 
parting  interview  with  the  King  was 
serious,  but  singuhir.  Taking  a  ruby 
ring  off  her  finger,  and  placing  it  on  the 
finger  of  the  King,  "  she  said,"  observes 
Xord  Hervey,  **  *  This  is  the  lost  thing  I 
have  to  give  you ;  naked  I  came  to  you, 
and  naked  I  go  from  you.  I  had  every- 
thing I  ever  {possessed  from  you,  and 
to  you  whatever  I  have  I  return.  My 
will  you  vs-ill  find  a  short  one ;  I  give 
all  1  have  to  you.' "  She  then  enjoined 
the  King  to  marry  again  after  her  death ; 
upon  which,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  subbing  aloud  between  each 
word,  sUimmcred  out,  ''*■  No,  I  will  then 
have  mistresses.'* 

"Ah,  nion  Dieu!"  replied  the  Queen, 
*'  the  one  need  not  prevent  the  otlier." 

*'  I  know,"  observes  Lord  Hervey, 
*'  this  episode  will  hardly  be  credited, 
but  it  is  literally  true."  ♦ 

This  strange  scene  concluded,  Caroline 
fell  into  a  profound  sleep ;  and  the  King, 
believing  she  was  dying,  remained  by 
her  side,  and  repeatedly  kissed  her,  and 
muttered  :  *'  *  It  is  over,  she  will  suffer 
no  more.'  But,  to  his  agreeable  astonish- 
ment, she  awoke  again  greatly  refreshed, 
and  after  declaring  that  her  nasty  heart 
would  not  break  yet,  she  expressed  a 
conviction  that  she  should  linger  on  till 
*  Lord  Hervey,  vol.  ii.  p.  518. 


the  Wednesday."*  <<8hewa8borA,''db8 
said,  **  on  a  Wednesday,  married  on  s 
Wednesday,  eave  birth  to  her  first  ehikl 
on  a  Wednesday,  heard  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  Lite  King's  death  on  t 
Wednesday,  was  crowned  on  a  Wednes- 
day, and  she  believed  that  she  sbonM 
die  on  a  Wednesday."  Caroline  liad 
expressed  indifference  a;  to  hddinr  a 
parting  interview  with  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole;  but  when  the  great  man  wn 
ushered  into  her  presence,  she  addreiMd 
him  in  these  words — *'My  good  Sir 
Robert,  you  see  me  in  a  very  indifierent 
situation.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  joa 
but  to  recommend  the  King,  my  chiMreo, 
and  the  kin^om  to  your  care."  This 
recommendation  alarmed  the  ministsr, 
who  feared  it  would  bring  down  the 
King's  enyy  and  ill-will  upon  bin. 
These  fears,  however,  provea  grooBd- 
less ;  and  after  the  Queen's  death,  tbt 
King's  regard  for  Sir  Robert  increased, 
as  it  seemed,  for  tier  sake.  Wlien  ths 
surgeons  again  dressed  her  Msjes^i 
wounds  on  Sunday,  they  declared  that 
the  mortification  had  not  q>read,  and 
gave  faint  hopes  of  her  recovery.  The 
truth  was,  they  had  mistaken  inflamma* 
tion  for  mortihcation ;  and  now.  in  thdr 
eagerness  to  repair  their  error,  they  held 
out  hopes  of  recovery,  which  proved 
transitory.  Caroline  continued  to  grov 
worse,  but  she  submitted  to  painful  ope- 
rations with  extraordinary  fortitude  and 
resignation ;  and  when  the  tortures  of 
the  knife  or  the  probe  did  occasionally 
extort  from  her  an  inToluntary  groaif 
she  invariably  apologised  to  the  sur- 
geons, and  bade  them  to  do  their  duty 
without  heeding  her  silly  complaints. 

On  Wednesday  a  murmnr  ran  throt^ 
the  city  and  the  court  that  the  dying 
Queen  had  not  yet  made  her  peace  with 
God.  And  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  rather 
than  offend  popular  prejuoice,  rseoai- 
mended  that  Dr.  Potter,  Archbishop  el 
Canterbury,  should  be  sent  for.  "Thii 
farce  must  be  played.  Madam,"  he  ob- 
served to  the  Princess  Amelia,  ''  and  the 
archbishop  will  act  it  very  welL  Yoi 
may  bid  him  be  as  short*  as  yon  wtlL 
It  will  do  the  Queen  no  hurt,  no  more 
than  any  good ;  and  it  will  satisfy  all 
*  Lord  Hervey,  toI.  U.  p.  SIC 
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the  wise  and  good  fools  who  will  call  us 
all  atheists  if  wc  don't  pretend  to  be  as 
|Kat  fools  as  they  are."*  Accordingly, 
5r.  Potter  was  commanded  to  attend 
her  Majesty  mornings  and  evenings. 
She  retcitea  Uie  primate  with  pleasure, 
although  she  liked  him  not,  and  paid 
derottt  attention  to  his  prayers  and  ex- 
hortations, bnt  refused  to  receive  the 
■aerament.  This  refusal,  it  is  supposed, 
was  occasioned  by  her  firm  determina- 
tion not  to  berome  reconciled  to  her 
hated  son  JWte,  who,  it  must  be  ob- 
MTved,  in  pidliation  of  this  unmatemal 
conduct  of  the  dying  Queen,  she  herself 
Imew  was  at  this  very  time  anxiously* 
watching  to  exult  over  her  death, 
and  who,  in  his  impatience  to  receive 
the  awful  tidings,  was  heard  to  exclaim : 
''Well,  we  shiQl  have  good  news  soon ; 
she  can't  hold  out  much  longer.'*  What 
a  fou'ful,  unchristian,  family  picture  is 
this ;  and  yet  the  Queen  is  said  to  have 
died  "in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  christian." 
And  furthermore,  the  author  of  an  essay 
on  her  character,  published  in  173B, 
■SKrts,  that  when  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  this  world  were  at  an  end,  she  fre- 
quently declared  "That  she  had  made 
It  the  Duainess  of  her  life  to  discharge 
her  duty  to  God  and  man  in  the  b^t 
manner  she  was  able ;  that,  as  she  had 
BO  heavy  burden  upon  her  conscience, 
she  hoped  Qod  would  pardon  her  in- 
firmities and  accept  of  the  sincerity  of 
hor  endeavours,  which  were  always  in- 
tended to  promote  the  king's  honour 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  kins^dom ;  that 
she  was  a  nearty  weU-wisher  to  the 
liberties  of  the  nation;  that  if  she  had 
been  mistaken  in  any  part  of  her  con- 
duct, it  was  from  an  error  of  her  judg- 
ment, not  her  will ;  that  she  could  not 
charge  herself  with  a  thought  of  having 
vnjnstly  given  an  hour's  pain  to  any 
one  person  in  the  world ;  and  that  she 
had  studied  all  the  means  that  wore  in 
her  power  of  contributing  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  royal  &mily,  and  strength- 
ening the  common  interest  of  all  who 
wished  well  to  the  King's  govem- 
lBeBt"t    It  was  generally  believed  that 

•  liord  Herrey,  voL  ii.  p.  627. 
t  An  Eaaay  towards  the  Character  of  her 
lats  Majesty,  Caioliiw,  Ao,  p.  84. 


she  was  extremely  pious,  and  naitial  to 
the  study  of  divinity;  but  this  beh'ef 
was  occasioned  by  a  partiality  which  she 
evinced  through  life  for  theological  con- 
troversy, and  by  her  having,  sinoe  1736, 
occasionally  amused  herself,  during 
breakfast,  by  reading  "  Butler's  Analogy 
of  Heligion  to  Human  Nature,"  a  book 
of  which  Hoadly,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
remarked,  that  to  only  look  at  it  gave 
him  the  head-ache. 

The  King  now  began  to  exhibit  a 
most  unseemly  mixture  of  brutality  and 
tenderness  towards  his  dying  consort. 
To  his  children  and  his  friends  he  lauded 
her  as  being  "  the  best  wife,  the  best 
mother,  the  best  companion,  the  best 
friend,  and  the  best  woman  that  ever 
was  bom."*  Her  head,  heart,  temper, 
were  also  of  the  best,  he  said ;  and  in 
her  was  blended  all  the  softness  and  de- 
licacy of  woman,  with  the  courage  and 
intellectual  powers  of  man,  whilst,  ex- 
traordinary as  it  may  appear,  he  with 
the  same  breath,  ana  with  all  seeming 
sincerity  and  seriousness,  declared,  tliat 
**  if  she  had  not  been  his  wife,  he  would 
rather  have  had  her  for  his  mistress  than 
any  other  woman  upon  earth."  Such 
was  the  theme  which  now,  it  appeared, 
wholly  absorbed  the  thoughts  of  the 
Kin^f,  and  on  which  he  was  dmost  un- 
ceasingly expatiating  at  great  length ; 
and  yet  so  inconstant  was  his  temper, 
so  habitually  brutal  his  manners,  that  at 
this  same  period  he  scarcely  once  entered 
the  presence  of  his  beloved  Caroline-— 
he  doubtless  loved  her  as  well  as  such  a 
husband  could  love  a  wife  —  without 
snapping  and  growling  as  though  he 
bated  her.  When  pain  had  rendered 
her  restless,  and  she  desired  to  sleep,  he 
peevishly  remarked,  *'How  the  devil 
should  you  sleep,  when  you  will  never 
lie  still  a  moment!  You  are  always 
moving  about — nobody  can  sleep  in  that 
manner ;  and  that  is  always  your  way ; 
you  never  take  the  proper  method  to  ect 
what  you  want,  and  then  you  wonder 
you  have  it  not."t  Another  time,  when 
ne  noticed  that  she  was  vacantly  gazing 
with  glassy  eyes  at  the  window,  he 
snappishly  remarked  to  her,    '*What 

*  Hervey's  Memoirs* 
t  Uervey'*  Monwirs. 
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the  denoe  are  you  staring  at  now }  Why 
do  you  fii  your  eyes  in  that  fashion  ? 
Why,  you  look  Lke  a  calf  with  his 
throat  cuL"     These,   and  many  other 

Snally  uncouth  remarks,  the  petulant 
ing  meant  for  tokens  of  affection,  and 
in  most  instances  thejr  were  receired  as 
such  by  the  mortally-sick  Queen. 

Thus  matters  proceeded;  the  King 
Rltrmately  snubbing  and  eulogizing  his 
(Itath -stricken  consort,  and  tne  Prin- 
cess Amelia,  annoyed  at  her  father 
mingling,  as  he  did,  much  of  self-laud- 
aticm  with  his  praise  of  her  mother, 
calling  him  a  tiresome  fool,  liar,  and 
coward,  whose  stories  mode  her  sick. 
The  Queen  still  grew  worse  and  worse, 
and  on  Sunday,  the  twentieth,  she  felt 
that  her  end  was  drawing  nigh,  and 
demanded  of  Tcssier,  ber  physician, 
"  How  lon||^  can  this  last  ?"  **  Your 
Majesty  will  soon  be  eased  of  your 
pain,"  was  the  reply.  "  The  sooner  the 
iK'tter,"  she  remarked ;  and  then  pravcd 
aloud  extemporaneously,  and  with  a  now 
of  eloquence  which  fully  demonstrated 
the  power  and  Yigour  of  her  mind,  and 
astonished  all  present.  But  the  last  pe- 
riod of  this  melancholy  scene  was  yet 
to  come ;  about  ten  in  the  evening,  when 
her  speech  began  to  falter,  and  she  was 
tliought  to  be  expiring,  she  summoned 
all  her  stron^h,  uU  the  powers  of  her 
departing  spirit,  to  assist  her  for  one 
glorious  moment,  that  she  might  die  in 
a  manner  bocoming  a  great  Queen.  She 
requested  to  be  raised  up  in  bed,  and  as 
she  grew  faint,  by  her  own  desire  was 
twice  sprinkled  with  water.  She  desired 
all  present  to  kneel  and  pray  for  her ; 
and  whilst  pravers  were  being  read,  she 
murmured,  *'  Louder  yet,  louder,  that 
I  may  hear."  And  after  the  Lord's 
Prayer  was  concluded^  in  which  she 
joined  as  well  as  her  failing  stren^h 
permitted,  she,  with  eyes  fixed  and  dim, 
and  with  a  voice  more  sepulchral  than 
earthly,  uttered  a  protracted  so— o — o  ! 
calmly  waved  her  hand  in  token  of 
farewell  to  those  around  her,  and  tran- 

Siiilly  laying  down,  expired  just  as  the 
ock  struck  eleven.  The  Princess  Ca- 
roline held  a  looking-glass  to  her  lins, 
and  finding  it  not  the  least  sullied  oy 
breath,  exclaimed,    **'Tia  over,"    and 


immediatelT  oe«ed  to  weep.  The  JUsag 
repeatedly  kiased  the  inee  and  hands  ot 
the  lifeless  clay,  and  then  retired  Is 
rest ;  but  a  saperstitioiis  dread  of  appa- 
ritions, ghosts,  and  witchea  pnvealsd 
him  from  aleeinng  alone;  aa  on  thk 
night,  and  ererr  aacceeding  night  ftr 
aerend  weeks  anenrarda,  ho  caoMd  OM 
of  hispagea  toaleep  in  the  aame  mm 
with  hun. 

The  King  felt  deeply  the  loas  of  In 
consort  Dnrins^  her  JllneaB«  hanh  is 
hia  oondoGt  had  been,  he  had  asaiduoQaly 
watched  by  her  bed-side,  and  taken  bat 
little  food  or  rest.  He  inee«antly  wept 
for  several  days  after  her  d«itb,  snd 
when  the  first  overpowering  emotions  of 
grief  had  passed  away,  he  took  to  re- 
counting her  history,  mingled  with  thst 
of  his  own,  from  tlie  hour  he  was  fint 
acquainted  with  her  to  the  day  of  her 
death.  Whilst  the  big  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks,  he  would  again  sod 
again  enumerate  her  virtues  and  chanu, 
and  attribute  to  her  person  all  that  wis 
beautiful  and  captivating,  and  to  her 
mind  and  heart  all  that  was  excellent, 
^reat,  good,  and  holy;  but  his  grief, 
like  his  general  conduct,  was  singulsr, 
and  Lord  Hervey  assures  us  that  ^'any 
unexpected  event,  if  in  the  least  d^ree 
ludicrous,  would  be  sure  to  cause  him, 
in  the  midst  of  his  tears,  to  burst  into  a 
roar  of  loud  laughter."  Nevcrtlielesi^ 
few  royal  widowers  have  felt  the  loss  of 
a  wife  more  keenly  than  did  Gcoige  XL; 
with  a  flood  of  tears  he  told  Walpde 
that  Caroline  had  been  more  than  liis 
right  hand  to  him  ;  and  now  that  she 
was  gone,  be  knew  not  what  to  do,  or 
which  way  to  turn  himself.  Some  time 
afterwards,  early  one  morning,  before 
rising,  he  remarked  to  Baron  Biinkman, 
one  of  his  German  attendants,  *'  I  hesr 
you  have  a  portrait  of  my  wife,  which 
she  gave  you,  and  which  is  a  better  like- 
ness than  any  in  my  possession ;  brii^ 
it  to  me."  It  was  brought ;  the  King 
gazed  at  it,  seemed  greatly  affected,  and 
after  a  brief  pause  said,  **  It  is  veiy  like 
her ;  put  it  upon  the  chair  at  the  foot  of 
my  bed,  and  leave  it  till  I  ring."  Two 
hours  afterwards,  the  baron  was  sum- 
moned; and  the  King,  widi  eyes  swoUeft 
with  weeping,  looked  at  hiyg^  and  point- 
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Wto  tliB  portrait,  McUimed,  "Take  I 

a*  woman  worthy  lo  iaaVie  h8r  BUoe. 

The  remaini  of  Qoeen  CaruUne  were 
iltemd,  "iHi  imposing  ob>equi«.,  on 
tba  leTenlaenth  of  December,  in  a  new 
TCQlt  in  Henry  the  Eightfa  chapeU  in 
WMtminater  Abbey,  wbcre  Ihe  King,  , 
br  hii  own  orden,  wu  al^rwardi  buned  , 
^  her  aide.  The  proceeaion  Bct  oul  | 
A«m  the  Prince-a  chamber  adjoining  th6  , 
Home  of  Lord*,  llie  eoffin  wai  nobly  | 
onumeatad,  and  the  pall  wa«  siipportea  , 
b*  tbo  Dake.  of  Bichraond.  Montague  | 
jfanle,  Bncclengb.  St.  Alban  a,  and  ■ 
tot,  iii  in  bU.  The  Pnncew  AmaliB, 
ud  not  the  King,  wai  chief  mourner. 
8he  wa.  BupporMd  by  t''"^^'"^  'J'"' 
dnohea«i>,  uaieted  byXord  Robart  Mon- 
torne,  bore  her  tndn,  and  iii  ducbcase. 
■ad  ton  coDBlenes  ncted  aa  her  aasial- 
■nH.  The  Eey.  Dr.  Wileoi,  Bishop  ci 
Bochnter  and  Deau  ot  Weatminster, 
rewi  the  burial  aerrioe.  The  choir.  W 
Oe  number  of  one  hundred  and  tortj 

rformer>,  cbaunled  "  the  ways  of  Ziwi 
moum,"  an  anthem  set  to  niiBic  By 
tha  (trout  composer  Handel  for  lUe  oe- 
«Mion,  and  Gurtcr  King  at-Arme  pro- 
^med  her  Maieaiy.  «yU  and  t.tlys 
M  follows:  "Thus  it  ha.  pleased  Al- 
mighty God  to  tale  out  of  thi«  transitory 


1  najutr  m 


After  the  deatb  of  Queen  Caroline,  tbo 
King  did  not  agdn  marrv,  bnt  he  acted 
us  he  had  said  be  would— he  kept  mi»- 
trisses  in  a  manner  more  openly  than 
htretofore.  The  feud  continued  lo  roge 
hctwcen  the  monarch  and  his  heir,  Priuce 
Ffederici;  and  when,  on  the  fourth  of 
June,  1738,  the  hitter  beeune  the  father 
of  a  »on,  who  was  christened  Oeoi^ 
aid  ultimately  ascended  the  throne  of 
liritain,  by  the  title  of  George  III.,  the 
fijrmer,  so  far  as  eiri:um  stances  permitted, 
avoided  all  nutiee  or  mention  of  the  fact. 
I  The  Prince,  however,  by  a  coalition  of 
I  liis  own  partisans  and  tlie  conntry  p:irt]^, 
'eader  of  a  powerful  opposi- 
tlie  commencement  of  1742, 


„_ _ercT,  the  late 

it  mighty,  and 


Qoeen  Consort  — 

miicbtT,  and  moat  eieellent  .,,^.^.-. 
oZm  11-,  by  the  grace  ot  God.  Kins 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Irelami. 
defender  of  tho  feitli,  whom  God  bit.. 
Ud  preserra  with  long  Ute,  health,  aud 
honour,  and  aU  worldly  happiness. 
Many  epitaphs  and  political  eulogic: 

•ort  of  George  II.     Of  these  — 


;eeded 


ainiater.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
followed  by  the  a 


the  subji 
double  n 


iorge  II.     Of  these  we  aelci 
,ned  Etuniai,  which  poeseu  ll 


Cess  ll 
ity: 


The  vai  of  gl™T  "•  "■  ^ 
ClOM  to  tba  ■!»(  Uiat  ^ 


measure  followed  by  the  aceomplislj 
snt  of  what  at  the  time  was  eailed  « 
conciliation  between  the  King  and  tha 
■ince.  "  On  Thursday  night,"  writes 
Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  dated  Fe- 
btuarylheeighteenth,  1742,  "  Mr.  Pult- 
ney  went  lo  the  Prince,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  Argyle,  et  cetera,  prevailed 
en  him  to  write  to  the  King.  He  was 
B)  long  determining,  thot  it  was  eleven 
Fit  night  before  the  King  received  his 
letter,  Yeatcrday  morning  the  Prince, 
nttended  by  two  of  his  lords,  two  grooms 
nf  tho  bcdchaniber,  and  Lord  Scarbo- 
lough,  his  treasurer,  went  to  the  King  a 
levee.  The  King  said.  'Howdoestho 
Princess  do  J  I  hope  she  is  well,'  Tha 
i'rince  kisaed  his  hand,  and  this  was  all. 
He  rntumod  to  Carlton  House,  whither 
crowds  went  to  him.  He  spoke  to  the 
Duke  of  Newiastle  and  Mr.  Felham,  but 
would  not  to  the  three  dukea,  Richmond, 
Grafton,  and  Marlborough.  At  night 
the  royal  fhmily  were  all  at  the  Duchess 
of  Norfolk's,  and  tho  streets  Wore  illunii- 
lated  and  bonfired."  This  reconciliation 
.rought  to  tho  Prince  an  addition  to  hia 
ncoinc  ot  £SO,000  a  year,  the  restoration 
if  hia  guards,  and  other  important  fa- 
roura.  Biitwithal,  it  proved,  as  Walpole 
uowEarlofOiford,  propbeciod,  "amo» 
sham,  of  short  duraUon."     TowM*  Ibe 
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Prince  the  King  gradiullj  beemme  more 
and  more  cool  and  inaolent,  the  Prince 
conducted  himself  with  equal^  impro- 
priety towards  the  King,  and  in  1747» 
ne  and  his  party  joined  the  opposition, 
with  a  firm  determination  not  to  again 
desert  them. 

The  feud  .between  the  two  first  per- 
sonages in  the  realm  now  became  a 
matter  of  party  strife,  and  continued 
to  grow  fiercer  and  fiercer  till  death 
snatched  the  Prince  from  the  scene  of 
contention.  Tliis  erent  took  place  on 
the  twentieth  of  March,  1751,  and  is 
thus  mentioned  by  Horace  Walpole: 
**The  Prince  died  last  night,  between 
nine  and  ten.  *  *  *  He  hfui  a  pleurisy, 
and  was  recovering.  Last  Thursday  was 
senate;  he  went  to  attend  the  Kine^s 
passing  some  bills  in  the  House  of  Loros, 
and  from  thence  to  Carlton  House,  very 
hot  when  he  unrobed,  put  on  a  light  un- 
aired  frock  and  waistcoat,  went  to  Kew, 
walked  for  several  hours  in  the  gardens 
tliere,  though  it  was  a  bitter  day,  came 
home  tired,  and  lay  down  for  three  hours 
upon  a  couch  in  a  very  cold  room  in  Carl- 
ton House,  that  opens  into  the  garden. 
Lord  Egmont  tola  him  how  dangerous 
it  was,  but  the  Prince  did  not  mind 
him.  My  father  once  said  to  this  King 
(George  il.)  when  he  was  ill  and  roy- 
ally untractable.  *  Sir,  do  jou  know  what 
your  father  died  of?  Of  thinking  he  could 
not  die.*  In  short,  the  Prince  relapsed 
that  night;  he  has  had  three  physi- 
cians ever  since,  and  has  never  been  sup- 
posed cut  of  danger  till  yesterday.  A 
thrush  had  appeartMl,  and  for  the  two  or 
three  last  evenings  he  had  dangerous 
suppressions  of  breath.  However,  his 
family  thought  him  so  well  yesterday, 
that  there  were  cards  in  his  outward 
room.  Between  nine  and  ten  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coue^hing. 
•  •  •  Hawking,  the  surgeon  who  at- 
tended him,  had  occasion  to  go  out  of 
the  room,  and  said,  *  There  is  something  I 
don't  nice.'  The  cough  continued  ;  the 
Prince  laid  his  hand  upon  his  stomach, 
and  said,  'Oh.  this  is  death!'  The 
person  who  held  him  up  felt  him  shiver, 
and  cried  out,  'The  Prince  is  gone!' 
The  Princess,  who  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
W^  natohed  up  a  oandle,  but  beHore  she 


sot  to  the  head  of  the  bed  he  was  deed. 
Lord  North  was  immediately  sentto  ths 
King,  who  was  looking  over  the  t^ 
where  the  Prineem  Emily,  the  Doebea 
of  Dorset,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafkoo  weis 
plaTing[.  He  was  extremely  anrprissd, 
ana  satd«  *  Why,  they  told  me  he  «m 
better.'  He  bade  Loid  North  teU  ths 
Prinoesi  he  would  do  everything  shs 
could  deaire,  and  has  this  momiB^  sent 
her  a  very  kind  message.  He  is  ei- 
tremely  shoeked,  but  no  pity  is  too  maA 
for  the  I'rinoem ;  she  has  ei^t  chiUbcai 
and  is  seven  montha  ^ne  with  aaothflr. 
She  bears  her  alBietion  with  mat  esa- 
rage  and  sense.  They  asked  her  if  the 
body  was  to  be  opened;  she  npli«l, 
'  What  the  King  pleaaed.'  " 

On  the  thirteenth  of  April  the  Priiee 
was  buried  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  ^ 
•pel,  Westminster  Abbey,  with  beeoauig 
ceremony,  but  vHth  only  a  small  showoi 
respect  from  the  court  and  leading  lo* 
bility. 

'*The  most  extraordinarr  of  the  re- 
flections on  his  death,"  lays  Horace  Wsl- 
pole,  **  were  set  forth  in  a  aermoB  et 
Mayfair  ChapeL  'He  had  no  greet 
parts,'  observed  the  preacher,  'bathe 
had  great  virtues;  indeed,  they  dege- 
nerated into  vices.  He  was  very  geae- 
rous,  but  I  hear  his  generosity  has  imned 
a  great  many  people ;  and  then  his  eoa- 
descension  was  such,  that  he  kept  voj 
bad  company."  But  great  as  his  6il- 
ings  or  his  vices  may  have  been,  in  em 
respect  he  outshone  his  boorish,  illitente 
father ;  he  was  a  most  distinguished  pe- 
tron  of  authors,  artists,  philosophers,  sei 
statesmen.  Of  the  verses  poured  est 
upon  his  death,  the  following  Jacobite 
epitaph  became  the  moet  popiuar : 

<*  Here  lies  Fred, 
Who  was  alive  and  is  dead. 
Had  it  been  his  father, 
I  had  much  rather. 
Had  it  been  hib  brother, 
Still  better  than  another. 
Had  it  been  hia  sister. 
No  one  would  have  mused  her. 
Had  it  been  the  whole  generatiOB, 
Still  better  for  the  naUoD ; 
But  since  'tin  only  Fred, 
Who  was  alive  and  is  dead. 
There  is  no  mwn  to  be  said.** 

Prince  George,  afterwards  Geoife  Illf 
when  informed  of  hia  fidhei't  deitki 
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**  turned  pale,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his 
hraut."  Upon  which  Ayscoug^h,  his 
tutor,  remarked,  "  I  am  afraid,  sir,  you 
are  not  well." 

**^  I  feel  something  here,"  replied  the 
joang  Prince,  pressing  his  hand  to  his 
keast  more  firmly ;  **  I  feel  something 
bere,  just  as  I  did  when  I  saw  the  two 
workmen  fall  off  the  scaffold  at  Kew." 

The  fiict  was,  he  felt  distressing  grief, 
bat  was  at  a  loss  for  words  to  describe  the 
choking,  depressing  sensation.  A  few  days 
after  the  banal  of  his  father,  he  was  ft>rm- 
ally  created  Prince  of  Wales — the  order  of 
the  Garter  had  been  previously  conferred 
on  him — and  before  the  summer  had 
passed  away,  an  act  was  passed,  settling 
the  regency  of  the  kingdom  on  the  Prin- 
eeis,  his  mother,  in  cose  the  crown  de- 
Tolfed  to  him  before  he  was  of  age. 
This  bill  was,  however,  rendered  nced- 
IcM  by  the  King,  gouty  and  infirm  as  ho 
was,  liTing  on  till  the  year  1760,  when, 
on  tiie  twenty-fifth  of  Oictober,  he  was,  in 
a  manner,  soddenly  and  unexpectedly 
■eizod  with  the  agonies  of  death.  lie  had 
nten  as  usual,  drank  his  chocolate,  called 
hiipage,  and  inquired  about  the  wind,  as 
if  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  foreign 
n^ls.  He  then  said  he  would  take  a 
walk  in  the  garden,  and  the  page  left 
the  room,  but  immediately  afterwords 
heard  the  sound  of  a  heavy  fall,  [and 
hastily  returning,  found  the  King  lying 
on  the  floor  with  a  deep  gash  on  bis 
right  temple  and  cheek,  cut,  it  was  sup- 
posed, by  the  edge  of  a  bureau,  against 
which  he  fell.  The  death-stricken  mo- 
vareh  looked  up  into  the  face  of  the 
page,  gasped  out,  *^  Call  Amelia !"  and 
ilien,  with  a  rattling  gurgle  in  the  throat, 
expired.  The  attendants  placed  the  body 
vpon  the  bed,  and  the  moment  after- 
wuds  the  Princess,  who  had  been  sent 
finr  hurriedly,  entered  the  apartment, 
mshed  to  the  bed-side,  and  b«ing  pur- 
Uiiid  and  hard  of  hearing,  lcan(3  over 
it  in  the  belief  that  her  father  was  speak- 
ing to  her  in  a  low  voice.  When  she 
found  that  he  was  to  all  appearances 
dead,  the  colour  left  her  cheeks,  her  lips 
quivered,  and  tears  gushed  from  her 
ejci.  But  with  great  presence  of  mind 
ne  despatched  one  messenger  for  medi- 
•■1  aidi  and  another  to  the  Prince  of 


Wales,  at  Kew.  The  surgeons  and  phy- 
sicians instantly  arrived,  and  endeavoured 
to  bleed  the  body,  but  without  cffirct ; 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  was  rup- 
tured, and  George  II.  had  died,  like  his 
bitterly-hated  son,  Prince  Frederick, 
without  priestly  aid  or  religious  conMH 
lation. 

Horace  Walpole  thus  alludes  to  the 
death  and  b(*queathments  of  George  II. 

*^  I  am  not  gone  to  Houghton,  you 
see ;  my  Lord  Oxford  is  come  to  town, 
and  I  have  persuaded  him  to  stay  and 
perform  decencies.  Kin^  George  II.  is 
dead,  richer  than  Sir  fiobert  Browo, 
though  perhaps  not  so  rich  us  my  Lord 
Ilardwicke.  He  has  left  £50,000  be- 
tween the  Duke,  Emily,  and  Mary :  the 
Duke  has  given  up  his  share.  To  Lady 
Yarmouth,  a  cabinet  with  the  contents ; 
they  call  it  £11,000.  By  a  German 
deed  he  gives  the  Duke  to  the  value  of 
£180,000,  placed  on  mortgages  not  im- 
mediately recoverable,  lie  had  once 
given  him  twice  as  much  more,  then  re- 
voked it,  and  at  last  excused  the  revoco- 
tion  on  pretence  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  but  owns  he  was  the  t>est  son  that 
ever  lived,  and  had  never  offended  him 
— a  pretty  strong  comment  on  the  affair 
of  Closterseven.  He  eives  him,  besides, 
all  his  jewels  in  England,  but  had  re- 
moved  all  his  best  to  Hanover,  which  he 
makes  crown  jewels ;  and  his  successor 
residuary  legatee.  The  Duke,  too,  has 
some  uncounted  cabinets.  My  Lady 
Suffolk  has  given  me  a  particular  of  his 
jewels,  which  plainly  amount  to£  150,000. 
It  happened  oddlv  to  my  Lady  Suffolk, 
two  oays  before  ne  died  she  went  to 
make  a  visit  at  Kensington :  not  know- 
ing of  the  review,  she  found  herself 
hemmed  in  by  coaches,  and  was  close  to 
him  whom  she  hod  not  seen  for  so  many 
years,  and  to  my  Lady  Yarmouth,  but 
thcv  did  not  know  her ;  it  struck  her, 
and  made  her  very  sensible  to  his  death." 

The  remains  of  George  II.,  who  ex- 
pired at  the  age  of  pcveiity-seven,  were 
interred  in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  West- 
minster Abbey,  b]^  the  side  of  his  con- 
sort, Queen  Caroline,  on  the  eleventh  of 
November,  1760.  The  funeral  is  thus 
graphically  described  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole:— 


M« 
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**  Do  joa  know  I  had  the  cnriodty  to 
go  to  the  burying  t'other  nig)it }  I  had 
BeTer  teen  n  roral  funeral ;  nar,  I 
walked  ai  n  rag  of  quality,  which  I  fan- 
cied would  be,  and  to  it  was,  the  easiest 
way  of  aeeinr  it  It  is  absolutely  a 
noble  sij^ht ;  the  Prince's  chamber  hung 
with  purple  and  a  quantity  of  silrer 
lanij'ft,  the  cofin  under  a  canopy  of 
purple  TelTet,  and 'six  TtA  chandeliers 
of  siUer  on  high  stands,  had  a  very 

food  effect.  The  ambassador  from 
'ripoli  and  liis  son  were  carried  to  see 
that  chamber.  Theproeeasion  through  a 
line  of  foot  guards,  erery  serenth  man 
bearing  a  torch,  the  horse  guards  lining 
the  outsides,  their  officers  with  drawn 
sabres  and  crape  sashes,  on  horseback, 
the  drums  muffled,  the  fifc-s,  bells  toll- 
ing, and  minute-^uns  —  all  this  was 
Tc-ry  solemn  ;  but  the  charm  was  the  en< 
trance  of  the  abbey,  where  we  were  re- 
coivcd  by  the  dean  and  chapter  in  rich 
rubes,  the  choir  and  alms-men  boarin? 
toa'hcSy  the  whole  abboy  so  illuminated, 
that  one  saw  it  to  better  advantage  than 
by  d::y.  the  tomb«,  lou^  aisU-s,  and  fret- 
ted ruof,  all  appearing  distinctly  and 


with  the 


happiest 


chiarO'Satro  :  there 


wanted  nothing  but  incense,  and  little 
chapi'b  here  and  there,  with  priests  say- 
ing mass  for  the  repose  of  the  defunct ; 
Tet  one  could  not  complain  of  its  not 
Ixrin?  catholic  enough.  I  had  been  in 
drtuu  of  being  coupled  with  some  boy 
of  ten  years  old  ;  but  the  heralds  were 
not  very  accurate,  and  I  walked  with 
George  Grenrille,  taller  and  older,  to 
keep  me  in  countenance.  TVTien  we 
came  to  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  all 
solemnity  and  decorum  ceased,  no  order 
was  obserred,  people  sat  or  stood  where 
they  could  or  would,  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard  were  crying  out  for  help,  op- 
pressed by  the  immense  weight  of  the 
coffin.  The  bishop  read  sadly,  and  blun- 
dered in  the  prayers ;  thQ  nno  chapter 
— '  Man  that  is  bom  of  woman,'  was 
chaunted,  not  read,  and  the  anthem,  be- 
*^^—  being  immeasurably  tedious,  would 


hare  serred  as  well  for  a  nuptial.  Tht 
real  serious  part  was  the  figure  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  heightened  by  a 
thousand  melancholy  circumstences ;  he 
had  a  dark-brown  Adonis  and  a  cloak  of 
black  doth,  with  a  train  of  five  yards. 
Attending  the  funeral  could  not  be  plea- 
sant; his  leg  extremely  bad,  yet  forced 
to  stand  upon  it  near  two  hours,  his  face 
bloated  and  distorted  with  his  late  pa- 
ralytic stroke,  which  has  affected,  too, 
one  of  his  eyes,  and  placed  over  the 
mouth  of  the  rault  into  which,  in  all 
probability,  he  must  so  soon  descend — 
think  how  unpleasant  a  situation !— he 
bore  it  all  with  a  firm  and  unaffected 
countenance.  This  grave  scene  was 
fully  contrasted  by  the  burlesque  Duke 
of  Newcastle ;  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  cry- 
ing the  moment  he  came  into  the  chapel, 
and  flung  himself  back  into  a  stall,  the 
archbishop  hovering  over  him  with  a 
smelling-bottle ;  but  in  two  minutes  his 
curiosity  got  the  better  of  his  hypocrisy, 
and  he  ran  about  the  chapel  with  bis 
glass  to  spy  who  was  or  was  not  there, 
spying  with  one  hand  and  moppin;^  his 
eyes  with  the  other ;  then  returned  the 
fear  of  catching  cold,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  was  sinking  with  heat, 
felt  himself  weighed  down,  and  turning 
round,  found  it  was  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle standing  upon  his  train,  to  avoid 
the  chill  of  the  marble.  It  was  very 
theatric  to  look  down  into  the  vault 
where  the  coffins  lay,  attended  by 
mourners  with  lights.  Clavering,  the 
groom  of  the  bedchamber,  refused  to  sit 
up  with  the  body,  and  was  dismissed  1^ 
the  King's  order." 

Such  was  the  funeral  of  George  II.,  a 
£in|^  whose  abilities  were  scarcely  above 
mediocrity,  whose  reign  was  decidedly 
prosperous,  and  whose  death,  observes 
Walpole,  "  was  most  felicitous  to  him- 
self, being  without  a  pang,  without  tasting 
a  reverse,  and  when  his  sight  and  hear- 
ing were  so  nearly  extinguished,  that  any 
prolon^tion  could  but  have  swelled  to 
calamities." 
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her  father  died,  when  the  familjr  removed 
from  Mirorr  to  Strelitz,  and  the  poetess, 
Madame  do  Grabev  waa  appointed 
to  assist  in  the  edncatioD  of  the  two 
princesses.  Shortly  afterwards,  theso  ia- 
stntctresees  were  succeeded  in  their  of- 
fice by  Ur.  Gentiner,  under  wliose  aUe 
tuition  the  FrincesB  Cliarlotte  suecess- 
fullf  studied  the  langiuges  and  litera- 
ture of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy; 
hut,  unfoitusatclj,  as  neither  the  gi>- 
TcrnesBcs  nor  the  tutor  had  the  slighLcgt 
koowledge  of  English,  the  pupil  was  not 
taught  the  tonvuc  of  that  nation  over 
which  she  was  destined,  in  womanhood, 
to  bear  sway  as  the  Quccn-consort  of 
Geo^c  III.  The  Princess  was  also 
well  grounded  in  history,  geography, 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  the 
general  principles  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
vliilst,  OS  accomplish  men  ts,  she  success- 
fully practised  drawing,  vocal  and  in- 
stiumental  music,  dancine,  needle-work, 
lace-making,  and  enibioideiy. 

If  Ffnelon,  an  eye-witness,  is  to  be 
accredited,  the  court  at  Streliti,  at  thil 
period,  «u  a  matchlcii  model  of  (ociil 


commonly  designat- 
ed—consort of  George 
III.,  waa  the  "'■' 


I««i*  Fiederick,  Duke  of  Hirow,  anc 
h[iDiich«n,AlbertinaEliEabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Ernest  Frederick,  Dnke  of  Saie- 
Bildbnigheiuen.  Her  father  was  tlit 
•eooud  Km  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
bmgp-Streliti,  a  dukedom  to  which  hei 
■Idnt  brotherultiniatelysilcceeded.  Bhe 
fint  wtn  the  light  at  the  ducal  palace  of 
Mirow,  on  the  sixteenth  of  May,  1744, 
•ad  waa  christened  with  the  rites  of  the 
LslheraQ  church.  Her  amiable  anc 
■oeomplished  mother  pud  great  attea- 
tion  to  her  education,  and  appointed  ai 
^Ternesa  to  her  and  to  her  sister,  Chris- 
ttna  Sophia  Albortina,  who  was  bom  on 
tiie  liith  of  December,  173G,  Mademoi- 
•dle  Seltier,  a  lady  noble  bom,  highly 
•Momplished,  erudite,  and  endowed  with 
anerior  ednmtional  tolenti.    In  17S1, 
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eontentment,  unity,  felicity,  and  mora- 
lity.    He  says — 

**They  have  no  ambition  here  but 
tliat  of  senring  their  prince  and  country ; 
they  idle  not  away  their  time,  but  act 
with  the  utmost  diligence  in  their  re- 
spective departments ;  they  behave  with 
a  just  dignity  and  decorum,  aroiding  the 
extremes  of  meanness  and  pride ;  they 
are  content  with  their  paternal  fortunes, 
which  set  them  above  the  inordinate  de- 
sire of  riches ;  they  are  open  and  sin- 
cere, which  renders  them  lovers  of  truth ; 
they  have  no  occasion  to  cringe  to  a 
prince  whose  aversion  is  flattery ;  thev 
uavc  the  highest  ideas  of  honour,  ana, 
consequently,  are  true  to  their  engage- 
ments ;  they  liave  an  inviolable  re^rd 
for  all  civil  duties ;  they  have  a  love  for 
their  prince,  on  account  of  his  virtues, 
and  esteem  him  for  his  capacity.  To 
conclude,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  in- 
stead of  encouraging  the  ridicule  of 
virtue,  this  court  is  a  pattern  of  mora- 
lity and  religion,  a  school  of  probity  and 
honour,  a  seminary  of  politeness,  and, 
in  fine,  the  scat  of  every  social  yirtue. 
This  is  no  exaggeration,  but  a  fair  por- 
trait. The  court  of  Strelitz,  indeed,  is 
not  very  numerous,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  regular  and  most  agreeable  of  any 
in  the  whole  empire.  No  private  family 
is  governed  with  more  oraer,  and,  per- 
haps, no  prince  is  served  by  abler  offi- 
cers, and  with  greater  diligence  and 
affection." 

**  Well  it  would  have  been,"  remarks 
a  learned  author,  **  if  this  state  of  things 
had  been  permanent;**  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  peaceful  little  court  at  Stre- 
litz was  doomed  to  learn,  by  bitter  ex- 
perience, how  short-lived  human  felicitr 
usually  is.  The  disastrous  **  Seven 
Years*  War,"  which  broke  out  in  1756, 
and  spread  desolation  over  Germany, 
was  felt  with  peculiar  severity  through- 
out the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  The 
whole  territory  was  taken  possession  of 
as  a  military  station  by  Iirederick  the 
Great,  King  of  Prussia,  whose  troops 
committed  atrocities  dis^ceful  to  civi- 
lized soldiers.  The  Princess  Charlotte 
felt  deeply  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  she  was  bom; 
uidtamidBt  the  exultation  produced  by 


the  King  of  Prussia's  victory  over  ths 
Austrians  at  Torgau,  on  the  eleventh  of 
November,  1760,  she  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing impressive  appeal  to  the  Prussian 
monarch : — 


<t 


May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

'*  I  scaniely  know  whether  I 
should  congratulate  or  condole  with  you 
on  your  late  victory,  since  that  same 
success  which  has  crowned  you  with  lau- 
rels has  overspread  Mecklenburg  with 
desolation.  I  am  aware,  sir,  Uiat  in 
this  1^  of  vicious  refinement  it  is 
deemed  scarcely  becoming  of  my  sex  to 
feel  for  one's  ueeding  country,  to  la- 
ment the  horrors  of  war,  or  to  pray  for 
the  return  of  peace.  I  know  you  may 
deem  it  more  properly  my  province  to 
study^  domestic  matters  and  tho  arts  of 
pleasing ;  but,  unbecoming  in  mc  though 
it  may  be,  I  cannot  resist  the  desire  of 
interoDding  for  this  unhappy  people. 

*'  But  a  short  while  i^  this  territory 
wore  the  most  promising  aspect:  the 
knd  was  tilled,  the  peasants  happy,  the 
towns  rich  and  prosperous;  but  now, 
alas,  how  changed  the  picture  I  I  am 
not  apt  at  description,  nor  can  my  fancy 
heighten  the  horrors  of  the  scene  arouM 
me — a  scene  at  which  conquerors  them- 
selves would  surely  weep.  The  whok 
countnr  —  my  dear  country — lies  one 
frightnil  waste.  The  husbandmen  and 
shepherds,  unable  to  longer  continue 
their  employments,  have  turned  soldiers 
themselves,  and  help  to  ravage  the  soil 
they  formerly  till^  —  to  destroy  the 
flocks  and  h^rds  they  formerly  tended. 
The  towns  are  deserted  by  all,  saving  a 
few  old  men,  women,  children,  and 
maimed  and  invalided  warriors.  The 
alternate  insolence  of  each  of  the  oppos- 
ing armies,  as  they  happen  to  advanee 
or  retreat,  is  intolerable.  No  pen  can 
express  the  confusion  which  even  those 
calling  themselves  our  Mends  excite; 
and  as  to  redress,  those  from  whom  we 
might  reasonably  expect  it,  almost  daily 
oppress  us  with  new  calamities.  There- 
fore, sir,  it  is  from  your  justice  that  we 
hope  for  relief;  to  you  whose  humanity 
stoops  to  the  meanest  petition,  whose 
power  is  capable  of  repressing  the  great- 
est injusticci  the  famishing  wom^  and 
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ebildren  of  Mecklenburg  appeal  for  suc- 
ooor  and  redress." 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1760, 
Hie  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  yet  un- 
married, and  had  but  just  completed  his 
twenty-second  year,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  his  grandfather,  by  the  title  of 
George  III.,  Kin^  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  &c. ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  a 
copy  of  the  aboTe  letter  falling  into  his 
liands,  he  exclaimed  to  Lord  Hertford, 
**  This  is  the  lady  whom  I  shall  select 
for  my  consort :  here  are  lasting  beau- 
ties, on  which  the  man  who  has  any  mind 
may  feast  and  not  be  satisfied.  If  the 
disposition  of  tiie  Princess  but  equals 
her  refined  sense,  I  shall  be  the  happiest 
Bum,  as  I  hope,  with  my  people's  con- 
eurrence,  to  be  the  great^t  monarch  in 
Europe.** 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  and  Ge- 
neral Greme,  a  Scotchman,  who  previ- 
ously had  been  dispatched  with  tlie  ut- 
noft  secTcsy  to  the  courts  of  Germany  to 
diaoover  a  suitable  consort  for  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  had  made  choice  of  Charlotte, 
was  employed  to  pay  another  secret  visit 
to  the  court  at  Strelitz.  lie  met  with 
ft&fourable  reception;  and  on  his  return 
to  England,  and  whilst  the  court  and  the 
Bfttion  were  being  amused  with  the  ru- 
nirars  that  the  King  was  about  to  form 
a  matrimonial  alliance  either  witli  a 
princess  of  the  House  of  Brandcnburgh, 
with  one  of  his  own  subjects—either 
Lady  Saruh  Lennox,  or  Hannah  Light- 
fbot,  to  the  latter  of  whom  a  report  pre- 
▼ailed  that  he  had  been  married  a  few 
years  previously — or  with  some  other 
n^al  or  noble- bom  damsel,  his  Majesty, 
in  an  extraordinary  council,  convened  on 
the  eighth  of  July,  1761,  made  the  fol- 
lowing declaration : — 

**  Having  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as 
to  procure  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
my  people,  and  to  render  the  same  stable 
and  permanent  to  posterity,  I  have  ever 
rinee  my  accession  to  the  throne  turned 
my  thoughts  towards  the  choice  of  a 
princess  for  my  consort;  and  1  now, 
with  great  satisfaction,  acquaint  you 
that,  after  the  fullest  information  and 
mature  deliberation,  I  am  come  to  a  re- 
Hdotion  to  demand  in   marriage   the 


Princess  Charlotte  of  Mechlenburg- 
Strelitz,  a  princess  distinguished  by  every 
eminent  virtue  and  amiable  endowment, 
whose  illustrious  line  has  const-antly 
shown  the  firmest  zeal  for  the  Protest- 
ant religion,  and  a  particular  attach- 
ment to  my  family.  I  have  judged  pro- 
per to  communicate  to  you  these  my  in- 
tentions, in  order  that  you  ma^  be  fully 
apprised  of  a  matter  so  highly  important 
to  me  and  to  mv  kingdoms,  and  which  I 
persuade  myself  will  be  most  acceptable 
to  all  my  loving  subjects." 

Although  the  council  was  taken  by 
surprise,  this  declaration  was  published 
in  the  Gazette  the  same  evening,  accom- 
panied by  an  order  for  the  coronation  to 
be  solemnized  on  the  twenty-second  of 
September.  The  Earl  of  Harcourt,  as 
ambassador  extraordinary,  accompanied 
by  General  Graeme,  as  the  coufiaential 
agent,  sailed  from  Harwich  on  the 
eighth  of  August,  arrived  at  Strelitz  on 
the  fourteenth,  and  the  next  morning 
formally  demanded  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte in  marriage  for  the  Kin^,  his  mas- 
ter. The  same  day,  the  marrii^e-treaty 
was  signed,  and  her  Eoyal  Highness, 
after  receiving  the  compliments  of  the 
states  of  the  duchy,  partook  of  a  sumptu- 
ous banquet,  given  in  honour  of  the  oc- 
casion. At  this  banquet  she  sat  at  a 
separate  table,  with  her  sister,  Christina, 
and  her  grand-aunt,  the  Princess  of 
Schwartzburg.  The  Karl  of  Harcourt, 
and  several  nobles  and  ladies  of  his  suite, 
dined  with  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  in 
the  grand  saloon,  and  in  two  other 
apartments  four  tables  were  served,  with 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  choice 
and  delicate  dishes.  During  the  ban- 
quet the  guns  fired,  in  the  evening  the 
castle  and  the  town  were  illuminated, 
and  the  next  day  was  devoted  to  festi- 
vity and  rejoicing. 

Sorrow  and  joy,  however,  are  common 
companions,  aud  the  bride  elect  ])arted 
in  tcsirs  from  her  relations  and  friends. 
She  commenced  her  journey  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  August,  and  tlie  honours  paid 
to  her  on  this  occasion  by  tlie  inhabit- 
ants of  the  old  town  of  Strelitz,  are  thus 
mentioned  by  M.  Tangatz,  who  himself 
witnessed  the  pleasing  scene. 

**Onapluin,  at  no  considerable  dia- 
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tanoe  from  the  ducal  palace,  wai  erected 
a  Buperb  triumphal  arch,  decorated  with 
natural  foliage  and  festoons,  and  sur- 
mounted with  two  globes,  exhibiting  the 
conquests  of  England,  and  OTer  which 
were  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  and  Meck- 
lenburg united ;  close  to  the  arch,  on  a 
platform,  were  drawn  up  the  town  mi- 
litia under  arms.  On  either  side  of  the 
front  of  the  arch  were  bowers  and  tents, 
where  the  numerous  spectators  might  ob- 
tain refreshments.  On  each  side,  within 
the  arch,  stood  six  young  maidens,  clothed 
in  white,  and  each  bearing  a  wreath 
of  myrtle  in  her  hand.  The  procession, 
conducted  by  a  captain  of  Mecklenburg 
horse,  was  headed  by  Marshal  Zester- 
flesh,  with  two  running  footmen;  then 
came  in  coaches  and  six,  his  Highness, 
the  Duke,  with  his  brother,  Prince 
Charles,  attended  by  running  footmen 
and  horse-guards;  and  as  they  passed 
through  the  arch,  the  burghers  saluted 
them  with  their  arms,  colours,  and  music. 
After  the  march  of  the  horse,  came,  in  a 
coach  of  state  and  six,  the  bride  elect, 
with  her  sister,  and  the  Countess  of  Coc- 
ceius.  Beneath  the  arch  her  Highness 
paused,  whilst  the  burgomaster,  Tangatz, 
addressed  her  in  the  name  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  citizens,  and  each  of  the  maidens 
recited  to  her  congratulatory  yerses, 
and  flung  myrtle-wreaths  into  her  coach. 
These  addresses  concluded,  she  expressed 
her  satisfaction  in  the  most  gracious 
terms ;  and  proceeding  onward,  was  fol- 
lowed by  twelve  horse-guards,  an  empty 
coach,  and  then,  in  a  coach  and  six,  the 
Earl  of  Harcourt,  who  paused  to  view 
the  arch,  and  presented  each  of  the 
maidens  with  a  ducat.  After  the  Earl, 
the  rear  of  the  procession  was  brought 
up  by  Councillor  Hardenburg,  from 
Hanover,  followed  by  about  thirty 
coaches.*' 

In  this  order  the  royal  train  pro- 
ceeded to  Mirow,  where  Charlotte  bade 
an  affecting  farewell  to  her  sister,  and, 
with  a  heart  more  sad  than  joyous, 
hastened  on  her  journey.  Proceeding 
through  Perleburgh  and  Letzen,  she,  on 
the  twentieth,  reached  Ghorde;  and 
having  twice  dined  there  in  public, 
crossed  a  branch  of  the  Elbe,  and  dined 
IB  A  gnnd  tent  on  the  river's  bank  on 


the  twenty-second ;  and  tlie  same  emt 
ing  entered  Strade  in  public  processioS) 
amidst  the  booming  of  cannon,  the  ring- 
ing of  bells,  and  the  blaze  of  a  general 
illumination.  The  streets  through  which 
she  passed  were  lined  with  the  burgesMi 
under  arms,  and  adorned  with  triomphsl 
arches,  and  cong^tulatory  verses  wen 
presented  to  her  by  the  principal  ladiei 
of  the  town.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  dM 
passed  at  Buxtelhude,  where,  having 
courteously  received  an  address  from  tu 
members  of  the  Hamburg  CompanT,  shs^ 
on  the  following  morning,  embarked  on 
board  the  yacht  Charlotte,  amidst  ths 
acclamations  of  the  assembled  populace ; 
and  accompanied  by  her  brother,  Prinee 
Charles,  by  the  Duchesses  of  Ancaster 
and  Hamilton,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Har« 
court  and  Lord  Anson.  Immediately  ths 
Princess  embarked,  the  whole  squadron 
destined  to  escort  her  to  England,  fired 
a  salute;  but  adverse  winds  prevented 
the  yacht  from  weighing  anchor  till  tht 
next  day,  the  twenty-fifth,  when  the  Boyal 
Charlotte  g^t  under  soil,  put  Prince 
Charles  on  shore  the  next  morning  at 
Cuxhaven;  and  on  the  twenty-eighth, 
although  the  weather  was  wild  and 
stormy,  the  whole  squadron  put  to  sea. 
As  the  King  was  anxious  that  the  cere- 
mony of  the  nuptials  should  precede  that 
of  the  coronation,  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose,  and  Lord  Anson  made 
every  exertion  to  speedily  reach  the 
Nore ;  but  the  wind  blew  against  him 
with  such  violence,  that  it  was  only  after 
a  ten  days'  voyage,  and  twice  sighting 
Falmouth  Head,  and  each  time  being 
driven  to  sea  again  with  considerable 
damage  and  danger,  that  he  at  last  en* 
tered  the  road  of  Harwich,  on  the  even- 
ing of  Sunday,  September  the  sixth. 
Her  Highness,  storm- tossed  as  she  had 
been,  had  enjoyed  excellent  health  and 
spirits  throughout  the  voyage ;  and,  as 
no  preparations  had  been  made  at  Har- 
wich for  her  arrival,  she  remained  on 
board  the  yacht  till  three  p.m.  the  next 
day.  In  the  interval,  her  route  was 
settled,  and  instructions  received  as  to 
the  manner  of  her  proceeding  to  St 
James's.  On  landing,  she  was  received 
by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Harwich^ 
in  their  usual  formalities.      The 
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afternoon,  slie  entered  Colchester,  and 
after  partuking  of  tea  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Enew,  and  receiving  a  box  of  eringo 
root — a  presentation  always  made  to 
anT  of  the  royal  family  who  honoured 
Colchester  with  a  visit — proceeded  to 
Lord  Abercom's,  at  Witham,  where  she 
arrived  at  a   quarter-past  seven,  and 

red  the  night.  A  litUe  after  twelve, 
next  morning,  the  King's  servants 
met  her  atBomford,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Dalton,  a  wine  merchant,  where  they 
•erved  her  with  coffee ;  ailer  which,  the 
young  Queen,  as  the  bride-elect  was 
now  considered,  attired  entirely  in  the 
English  fashion,  entered  the  King's 
•each,  a^mpanied  by  the  Duchesses  of 
Ancaster  and  Hamilton.  The  attend- 
ants of  her  Majesty  were  in  three  other 
eoaches.  They  proceeded  at  a  rather 
■low  race,  that  the  populace,  who  had 
ftMembled  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  their 
■ew  qneen,  might  gratify  their  curiosity. 
FlMsing  through  Stratford-le-Bow,  Mile 
Ead,  and  Hacuiey,  they  wended  their  way 
«p  Old  Street  to  the  City  Bead,  across  Is- 
lingtott,  along  the  New  Boad,  into  Hyde 
Pm,  down  Constitution  Hill,  into  St. 
James's  Park,  and  thence  to  the  garden 
gate  of  the  palace,  where  her  Highness 
WM  handed  out  of  her  carriage  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  lord  chamber- 
lain, and  received  by  the  Duke  of  York. 
Hia  Majesty  met  her  in  the  garden,  and 
as  she  was  about  to  drop  on  her  knees, 
and  pay  him  obeisance,  affectionately 
raisea  her  up,  saluted  her,  and  then  led 
her  into  the  palace,  and  introduced  her 
to  the  Princess-dowager  of  Wales,  and 
a  select  assembly  of  the  royal  family  and 
the  nobility.  After  dinner,  the  bride's- 
naids  and  court  were  introduced  to  her, 
and  she  gratified  the  assembled  popu- 
laee  by  making  her  appearance  in  the 
gallery,  and  at  the  windows  of  the 
palace. 

About  eight  in  the  evening,  first  the 
Princess,  and  then  his  Majesty,  pro- 
ceeded, in  grand  procession,  to  the  cha- 
pel-royal, where  they  were  united  in  holy 
matrimony  by  Dr.  Seeker,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.    The  Duke  of  Cumberland 

Sive  away  the  bride ;  and  immediatelv 
cir  Majcftics  joined  hands,  the  Park 
and  Tower  guns  were  fired.  After  the  ce- 


remony, the  King  and  Queen  occupied 
on  one  side  of  the  altar,  two  tatc  chairss, 
under  a  canopy ;  the  Princess-dowager 
of  Wales  sat  mcing  them,  in  a  simuar 
chair  of  state  on  the  opposite  side ;  the 
other  branches  of  the  royal  family  oc- 
cupied stools,  and  for  the  peers,  peer- 
esses, bishops,  and  foreign  ministers, 
were  provided  benches.  Dr.  Boyce's 
anthem,  '*  The  Kinsr  shall  rejoice  in  thy 
strength,  oh  Lord  r'  was  sung  by  the 
choir;  after  which,  the  procession  re- 
turned to  St.  James's,  and  there  was  a 
public  drawinff-room,  but  no  persons 
were  presented.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  ceremony,  the  Park  and  the  Tower 
guns  were  fired ;  the  bells  were  rung ; 
uU  London  was  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  the  inhabitants  deroted  the  night  to 
festivity  and  rejoicing. 

On  the  following  day,  Wednesday, 
the  ninth,  a  erand  levee  and  drawing- 
room  was  held  at  St.  James's,  "  when," 
says  Horace  Walpolc,  *'  everybody  was 
presented  to  the  royal  bride,  [and  all 
the  ladies  of  the  court  kissed  her  hand]  ; 
but  she  spoke  to  nobody,  as  she  could 
not  know  a  soul.  She  was  very  civil, 
and  not  disconcerted.  Her  French  is 
tolerable;  she  exchanged  much,  both  of 
that  and  German,  with  the  King,  the 
Duke,  and  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
Kiffg  looked  very  handsome,  and  talked 
to  her  continually,  and  with  great  good 
humour.  It  does  not  promise  as  if 
they  two  would  bo  the  two  most  unhappy 
persons  in  £ngland  from  this  event." 

At  this  levee  her  Majesty's  ten  bridc's- 
maids  appeared,  in  white  lustring  dresses, 
ornamented  with  silver  trimmings  and 
costly  jewels,  and  the  same  night  there 
was  a  grand  ball,  which  was  opened  by 
the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Princess 
Augusta.  Levees  were  also  held  at 
court  on  the  subsequent  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, and  Sunday ;  and  on  tbo  Saturday, 
the  King  gratified  her  Majesty  by  taking 
her  to  Richmond  Palace  to  dine. 

On  Monday,  September  the  four- 
teenth, the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common  council  of  London,  presented 
addresses  of  congratulation  to  tiieir  Ma- 
jesties, on  the  subject  of  their  marriage  \ 
and  shortly  afterwards,  the  universities, 
and  most  of  the  towns,  counties,  and  cor- 
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ponte  bodies  followed  the  loyal  ex- 
ample of  London. 

But  the  most  singular  and  amnsing 
of  these  addresses,  wus  the  sabjoined  :— 

**  To  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Ma- 
jesty, 

"  The  humble  address  of  the  ladies 
of  the  borough  of  St.  Albans,  in  the 
county  of  Hertford. 

"  Mat  it  please  tour  Majestt, 

"We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful 
and  affectionate  subiects,  being  by  eut- 
torn  precluded  from  being  named  in  the 
aildress  of  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
this  place,  beg  leave  to  approach  your 
Majesty  with  the  warmest  congratula- 
tions of  your  happy  nuptials. 

**  Formed  by  nature  [?],  and  im- 
proved by  the  completest  education,  you 
were  selected  by  the  best  of  kings,  to 
add  the  only  happiness  that  was  want- 
ing to  his  Majesty  in  the  world. 

**As  subjects  are  greatly  influenced 
by  the  example  of  their  sovereign,  we 
have  the  greatest  reason  to  hope  that 
the  matrimonial  state  will  be  duly  ho- 
noured by  your  Maiesty's  dutiful  sub- 
jects cheerfully  following  the  royal 
example— an  example  too  much  wanted 
in  tins  degenerate  age— wherein  that 
happy  state  is  made  the  object  of  rrdi- 
culc  msUad  of  respect,  by  too  many  of 
Tain,  giddy,  and  dissipated  minds.  If 
the  riches  of  a  nation  consists  in  its 
populousness,  this  happy  country  will, 
in  that  respect,  too  soon  become  poor, 
wliilst  the  lawful  means  to  continue  pos- 
terity are  either  shackled  by  the  restraint 
of  mistaken  laws,  or  despised  by  those 
who  regard  none. 

•*  But  as  every  virtuous  and  com- 
mendable action  is  encouraged  by  your 
royal  consort's  and  your  own  noble  sen- 
timents and  conduct,  we  hope  this  ex- 
ample will  bo  dul^  followed  by  your 
Majesty's  loyal  subjects. 

*'  That  you  may  long  remain  a  pat- 
tern of  conjugal  fidelity  and  happiness, 
and  see  a  numerous  offspring  grow  up 
as  tender  phints  under  your  maternal 
influence,  to  be  a  blessing  to  their  royal 
parents  and  to  this  nation,  are  the  sin- 


cere and  ardent  wishes  of  your  Majesty*! 
most  dutifnl  and  deToted  sabjects, 
**  Thb  Laj>iss  of  St.  ALSAm." 

On  the  fourteenth  of  September  thdr 
Majesties  went  in  the  erening  to  Drary 
Lane  Theatre,  to  witness  the  **  Rehear- 
sal." The  Qaeen,  who  had  nerer  before 
beheld  a  dramatic  entertainment,  wis 
highly  delighted  with  the  performsnoe  *, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  crowd  at  tbe 
doors  of  the  theatre  was  such,  that  naay 
persons  were  injored,  and  a  girl  wis 
trampled  to  death. 

So  soon  as  the  marriage  was  solea- 
nized,  the  King,  by  an  order  in  eoim- 
cil,  commanded,  that  in  Che  prayers  for 
the  royal  family,  his  consort's  name, 
as  Queen  of  England,  should  be  placed 
immediately  after  his  own,  and  be- 
fore that  of  his  mother,  the  Princess- 
dowager  of  Wales ;  an  order  which  the 
clergy  cheerfully  and  promptly  obeyed- 

The  rejoicings  occasioned  by  Uie  rojil 
marriage  were  not  confined  to  the  me- 
tropolis ;  throughout  the  whole  British 
empire,  even  to  the  remotest  Tillages,  s 
similar  spirit  of  gladness  and  loyalty 
was  manifested,  and  many  trashy  poesis 
were  written,  commemorative  of  the  aus- 
picious CTent.  Of  these  vapid,  but  loyal 
and  patriotic  lyrics,  the  subjoined,  by 
the  Honourable  John  Gray,  from  the 
Cambridge  Collection,  may  perhaps  be 
considered  the  best : — 

"  While  o*er  GennsnU's  ravaged  plains 
Stem  Desolation  ruthleBs  reigns ; 
While  ss  she  darts  her  redd'ning  eye^ 
Dtjath  gives  his  keenest  sballa  to  fly, 
The  gift  of  plenty  and  repoee. 
Safe  on  her  clifb,  Britannia  knows ; 
Her  valleys  spread  their  verdant  vest, 
Her  fields  in  richest  robes  are  drest. 
No  hostile  hoof  her  laurel'd  walks  invades, 
Or  frights  their  Bisters  from  their  peaoefiil 
shades. 

"  I  see  the  god  whom  Yenns  bore 
To  Bacchus,  on  Illissns'  shore. 
In  yellow  foldn  his  mantle  plays. 
His  torch  sends  forth  a  brighter  blaxs. 
He  waves  his  hand :  I  feel,  he  cries. 
Such  transport  in  my  bosom  rise, 
As  when  I  wreathed  the  myrtle  twins^ 
To  bind  the  brows  of  Caroline, 

Or  when  the  Clifden's  bowers  to  Frederie's 
amw, 

I  give  the  treasure  of  Augusta's  ehanns. 
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*Te  Bymplis  who  urti  of  oonqnest  try, 
Who  bend  the  iieck«  who  roll  the  eye, 
See  Charlotte  win  that  gn/co  and  ease, 
And  pleaiie  withmit  a  wish  to  please. 
Te  purple  tyrants,  slaves  to  love, 
From  fair  to  fair,  who  sated  rove. 
What  is  the  boast  of  beauty,  say  f 
That  spark  Timers  wing  soon  wajfts  away. 
Ck^  ftom  a  British  nHmarch  learn  to  place 
Yoor  bliss  on  virtoe's  adsmantine  base. 

"  BbXL  I  happy  nnton,  the  presage 
Of  glories  down  from  age  to  age ; 
Tes,  as  throngh  time  I  dart  my  sight, 
Snoeessive  Georges  spring  to  light. 
Patriots,  by  lessons  and  by  laws. 
To  aid  ^cplring  freedom's  cause ; 
Warriors,  by  many  a  daring  blow. 
To  check  each  vain,  presumptuous  foe ; 
nU  vaunting  Gaul  a  mighty  power  shall 

own. 
And  8pain*s  proud  gttlius  bow  to  Brunswick's 
throne." 

Her  Hajesty,  who  at  this  period  had 
joit  entered  her  eighteenth  year,  al- 
though not  an  absolute  beauty,  was  de- 
ddeolT  prepossessing  in  appearance,  and 
engaging  m  manners.  In  figure  she 
WW  rather  small,  but  proportionate; 
with  a  round,  fiiir  face ;  soft,  blue,  ex- 
prassive  eyes ;  a  diminutive  and  curled- 
op  nose ;  a  rather  larre  mouth  ;  rosy 
lips;  white,  regular  teeth ;  auburn  hair; 
•maU,  delicate  nands;  a  fair  and  sweetly 
ehiseled  neck ;  and  in  port  graceful  and 
queenly.  Her  household  was  established 
with  eTery  regard  to  liberality  and  splen- 
dour ;  all  her  German  attendants  were 
dismissed  except  Madame  Schwellenburg, 
and  one  or  two  other  less  significant 
persons;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  between  the  Queen  and  her  attend- 
ants there  speedily  sprang  up  an  attach- 
ment so  iucere  and  lasting,  that,  of 
those  who  entered  her  estaolishment, 
Cbw  retired  from  it  but  at  the  bidding 
of  death ;  and  although,  during  the  long 
leigB  of  George  III.,  the  kingdom  was 
oeeaaiottally  agitated  by  the  rage  of 
laetion,  neither  party  strife  nor  politi- 
od  animosity  ever  disturbed  the  do- 
mestic tranquillity  of  the  Queen  and  her 
household. 

The  twenty-second  of  September  was 
appointed  for  the  royal  coronation.  At 
mne  in  the  morning  on  tlint  eventful 
day,  their  Majesties  went  in  their  chairs 
from  St.  James's,  through  the  pnrk,  to 
Westminster  Hall  when  the  King  rc- 


S>sed  in  the  Court  of  Wards,  and  the 
ueen  in  the  Black  Rod's  chamber,  till 
the  processional  was  arranged.  The  Queen 
then  took  her  seat  in  the  Hall,  under 
a  canopy  on  the  left  of  the  King,  whilst 
the  regalia  were  ceremonously  delivered 
to  the  nobles  appointed  to  carry  them ; 
after  which  the  royalpair  proceeded,  in 
grand  procession,  to  Westmmster  Abbey. ' 
The  way,  which  was  boarded  and  co- 
vered witli  blue  cloth,  was  strewn  with 
flowers ;  and,  to  enliven  the  scene,  drums 
beat,  trumpets  sounded,  and  loyal  an- 
thems were  chaunted  by  a  choir  of  vo- 
calists, who  marched  in  the  procession. 
As  they  entered  the  Abbey  by  the  west 
door,  the  choir  chaunted  the  anthem  from 
the  122nd  psalm,  '*I  was  glad  when 
they  said  unto  me.  Let  us  go  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord."  The  recognition, 
anointing,  crowning,  enthroning,  and 
homage  were  performed  according  to 
established  usage,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  detailed  in  this  place.  Dr. 
Druramond,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
preached  the  sermon  from  the  Ist  of 
kings,  chap.  x.  ver.  9 : — **  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  thy  God,  which  delighteth  in 
thee,  to  set  thee  on  the  throne  of  Israel: 
because  the  Lord  loved  Israel  for  ever, 
therefore  made  he  thee  king,  to  do  judg- 
ment and  justice."  A  text  which  was  a 
sermon  in  itself.  This  pulpit  oration 
was  eloquent,  and  to  the  purpose,  but 
short;  and  after  the  Kin^  bad  been 
anointed  and  crowned,  the  like  services 
were  performed  to  the  Queen,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Between 
the  performance  of  the  ceremonies  the 
choir  sung  "Veni  Creator,"  the  anthems 
**  The  king  shall  rejoice  in  thy  strength, 
0  Lord,"  and  "The  fool  hath  said  in 
his  heart,  there  is  no  God  ;'*  and  the 
**  Te  Deum."  After  the  crowning,  their 
Majesties  received  the  sacrament,  when 
the  King  took  off  his  crown,  and,  ul- 
thougli  no  precedent  existed  of  this  act 
of  humility  at  a  coronation,  insisted  on 
laying  it  aside.  During  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Queen  also  wished  to  lay 
her  crown  aside,  but  as  it  was  so  fastened, 
to  keep  it  from  falling,  that  it  could  not 
be  removed  without  the  assistance  of 
her  dressers,  this  was  dispensed  with, 
and  the  Queen  wore  her  crown,  not,  she 
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obfcnred,  as  a  symbol  of  royoltj,  bat 
■imply  as  part  of  her  dress.  Their 
Majesties  next  retired  to  St.  Edward's 
chapel,  and  after  changing  their  crowns 
and  ro1)es,  returned  in  g^nd  procession 
to  Westrainster  Hall,  where  they  par- 
took of  a  sumptuous  banquet.  The 
ceremonies  at  this  banquet  were  regu- 
lated in  everything  by  ancient  custom. 
At  ten  at  night  the  entertainment  con- 
cluded ;  their  Majesties  and  their  noble 
company  retired,  and  immediately  after- 
wards the  populace  were  permitted  to 
rush  into  the  Hall  and  carry  away  every 
article  that  was  moveable. 

Of  the  remarkable  incidents  which 
occurred  at  this  coronation,  Horace  Wal- 
pole  has  left  the  subjoined  particulars. 
To  the  Honourable  Henry  Seymour 
Conway  he  writes  : — **  The  coronation 
is  over ;  His  even  a  more  gorgeous  sight 
than  I  imagine.  I  saw  the  procession 
in  the  Hall,  but  the  return  was  in  the 
dark.  In  ike  morning  they  had  forgot 
the  sword  of  state,  the  chairs  for  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  their  canopies. 
Thny  used  the  Lord  Mayor's  sword 
for  the  first,  and  made  the  last  in  the 
Hall,  so  they  did  not  set  forth  till 
noon;    and  then,  by  a  childish    com- 

{)liment  to  the  King,  reserved  the  il- 
umination  of  the  Hall  till  his  entry,  by 
which  means  they  arrived  like  a  funeral, 
nothing  being  discemable  but  the  plumes 
of  the  knights  of  the  Bath,  which  seemed 
the  hearse.  Of  all  the  incidents  of  the 
day,  the  most  diverting  was  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Queen.  She  had  a  re- 
tiring chamber,  with  ail  conveniionces, 
prepared  behind  the  altar.  She  went 
thither ;  and  in  the  moat  convenient  what 
found  she  but  the  Dtdee  of  Keweaatle." 
In  another  letter  he  observes:  "The 
Earl  [of  Talbot,  who  brought  up  the  first 
course  at  the  banquet]  piqued  himself 
on  backing  his  horse  down  the  Hall,  and 
not  turning  its  rump  towards  the  King ; 
but  he  had  taken  such  pains  to  dress 
it  to  that  duty,  that  it  entered  backwards, 
and  at  his  retreat  the  spectators  clapped 
— a  terrible  indecorum,  but  suitable  to 
such  Bartholomew- fair  doings'.'  In  other 
letters  he  remarks — "  Some  of  the  peer- 
esses were  dressed  over-night,  slept  in 
arm-chairs,   and  were    waked  if   they 


tumbled  their  head-dresses ;  and  Um* 
sands  of  the  spectators  took  their  placet 
at  midnight.  It  was  indeed  a  Wve 
sight.  The  multitudes,  balconies,  giuurds, 
and  processions,  made  Palace-vard  the 
liveliest  spectacle  in  the  worl2L  The 
Hall,  when  once  illuminated,  was  noble, 
but  they  suffered  the  whole  parade  to 
return  into  it  in  the  dark,  Uiat  his  Ma- 
jesty migrht  be  surprised  with  the  quick- 
ness with  which  the  sconces  catched 
fire.  The  champion  acted  well;  the 
other  paladins  haa  neither  the  grace  nor 
alertness  of  Einaldo.  Lord  Effingham 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  were  but  un- 
toward knights-errant;  and  Lord  Tal- 
bot had  not  much  more  dignity  than  the 
figure  of  General  Monk,  m  the  Abbey 
The  habit  of  peers  is  unbecoming  in  the 
last  degree ;  but  the  peeresses  made 
amends  for  all  defects.  •  ♦  •  Lady 
Harrington  was  noble  at  a  distance,  and 
so  covered  with  diamonds,  that  yoi 
would  have  thought  she  had  hid  some- 
body or  the  other,  like  Falstaff,  *rob 
me  the  exchequer.'  Lady  Spencer  and 
Lady  Bolingbroke  were  not  the  wont 
figures  there.  The  Duchess  of  Ancaster 
marched  alone  after  the  Queen  witi^ 
much  majesty ;  and  there  were  two  more 
Scotch  peeresses  that  pleased  everybody 
— Lady  Sunderland  and  Lady  Dunmore. 
Per  contra  were  Lady  P.,  who  had  put 
a  wig  on;  and  old  £.,  who  had  scratched 
hers  off.  Well,  it  was  all  delightful,  bat 
not  half  so  charming  as  its  being  over. 
The  gabble  one  heard  about  it  for  six 
weeks  before,  and  the  fatigue  of  the 
day,  could  not  well  be  compensated  by 
a  mere  puppet-show;  for  puppet-show 
it  was,  though  it  cost  a  million. 

Another  eye-witness,  after  describiog 
the  gorgeousness  of  the  scene,  the  solem* 
nity  of  the  ceremonies,  the  sumptuousness 
of  the  banquet,  observes,  "  During  tho 
dinner  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  strata- 
gems made  use  of  by  the  company  io 
the  galleries  to  come  in  for  a  snack  ot 
the  good  things  below.  The  ladies 
clubbed  their  handkerchiefs  to  be  tied 
together  to  draw  up  a  chicken,  or  bottle 
of  wine.  Some  had  been  so  provident 
as  to  bring  baskets  with  them,  which 
were  let  down  like  the  prisoners'  boxes 
at  Ludgate,  on  the  gate-house,  with  a 
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JVajf  rememhr  the  poor,  I  must  also 
tell  Toil  that  in  returning  to  Westminster 
Hull  the  great  diamond  fell  out  of  tlie 
King's  crown*  but  was  immediately 
found,  and  restored;  and  that  several 
coronation  medals  in  silver  were  thrown 
among  the  populace  at  the  return  of  the 
procession ;  and  also  some  of  gold  were 
thrown  amongst  the  peeresses  in  the 
Abbey,  just  after  the  King  was  crowned ; 
bat  they  thought  it  below  their  dignity 
to  pick  them  up." 

The  coronation,  which  was  not  damped 
Dy  a  single  accident  that  it  was  possible 
for  human  forethought  to  prevent,  was 
celebrated  all  over  tiie  kingdom  by  the 
firing  of  cannon,  ringing  of  bells,  illu- 
minadons,   and    the  most  extravagant 
demonstrations  of  joy.     One  black  spot 
upon  this  otherwise  sunny  picture  must, 
however,  for  truth's  sake,  oe  recorded. 
Whilst  the  crowns  were  being  placed  on 
the  heads  of  the  sovereigns,  a  press- 
nng,  too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  was 
kt  loose  upon  the  multitude,  and  after 
murderous   encounters,  captured    some 
fifty  loyal  subjects,  who  were  imme- 
diately packed  off  like  condemned  cul- 
prits to  serve  on  board  the  royal  navy, 
whilst  in  their  absence  their  wives  and 
children  were    left    to    starve,  or  to 
■teal,  and  be  hanged;    such  was  the 
ftate  of  society,  such  the  law  of  the 
good  old  days  of  George  III. — But  to 
return  to  the  Queen.    The  third  even 
ing  after  the  coronation,  their  Majesties 
and  the  royal  families  visited  Co  vent 
Garden  Theatre.    On  this  occasion  two 
magnificent  boxes  were  fitted  up — the 
one  for  the  King  and  Queen,  and  the 
other  for  the  Princess-dowager  of  Waks 
—at  a  cost  of  £700.    The  piece  chosen 
for  representation  was   **  the  Beggar's 
Opera ;"  and  the  performance  so  pleased 
the  Queen,  that  she  signified  her  in- 
tention of  visiting  Govent  Garden  once 
a  week,  and  the  other  houses  as  often 
as  circumstances  permitted;  which,  of 
course,  rendered  tbo  drama  and  opera 
more  fashionable  than  ever,  and  filled 
the  theatres  to  overflowing. 

In  compliance  with  established  custom, 
the  King,  Queen,  and  royal  family,  were 
invited  to  the  civic  feast  on  the  ninth  of 
HoTcmber,  1762.    In  magnificence  the 


spectacle  approached  that  of  the  coro- 
nation ;  the  whole  line  from  St.  James's 
to  Guildhall  was  thronged  with  spec- 
tators.     About  twelve  at  noon    their 
Majesties,  with   the  royal  family,  and 
their  suites,  proceeded  from  St.  James's, 
not  to  Guildhall,  but  to  a  house  opposite 
Bow  church,  in  Chcapside,  then  the  re- 
sidence of  Mr.  Barclay,  a  silk  mercer, 
and   quaker,   and  the  ancestor  to  the 
head  of  the  firm  of  Barclay  and  Perkins, 
the  brewers ;  where  they  tarried  to  see 
the  civic  procession,  which  was  as  gor- 
geous as  money  and  tinselled  pageantry 
could  make  it.     The  procession  passeo, 
the  royal  party  proceeded  to  Guildhall, 
where,  after   they  had  partaken  of  the 
costly  feast,   and  the  usual  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts  had  been  drank,  a  grand 
ball  was  opened,  with  a  minuet  by  the 
Duke  of  lork  and  the  lady  mayoress. 
During  the  ball  the  King  and  Queen 
remained  seated  under  a  canopy  of  stAte ; 
and  the  entertainment  (with  which  their 
Majesties  expressed   themselves   highly 
gratified)  did  not  terminate  till  an  hour 
after  midnight     A  fortnight  after  this 
entertainment,  their  Majesties,  in  com- 
pliance with    the  request   of  the  lord 
mayor  and  corporation  of  London,  or- 
dered their  portraits  to  be  taken,  and 
placed  in  the  GuildhalL 

About  the  middle  of  November,  a 
patent  passed  the  privy  seal,  appropri- 
ating £40,000  a  year  for  the  civil  list, 
for  the  support  of  the  Queen's  house- 
hold ;  and,  in  compliance  with  the  royal 
will,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed, 
settling  on  her  Majesty  a  dowi;y,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  late  Queen  Caroline, 
namely,  £100,000  a  year,  with  Somerset 
House,  and  the  old  park  and  lodge  at 
Richmond,  annexed.  This  Act  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  second  of  De- 
cember,  and  a  fortnight  afterwards  the 
King  purchased  Buckingham  House, 
as  the  domestic  residence  of  his  beloved 
consort,  to  whom  he  presented  it — 
whence  it  was  called  the  Queen's  House 
— and  upon  whom,  fourteen  years  after- 
wards, the  parliament  settled  it,  in  ex- 
change for  her  right  to  Somerset  House, 
which  was  forthwith  converted  into 
public  offices.  As  the  birthdays  of  the 
sovereign  and  his  consort  camo  within 
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■  few  w«ki  of  each  other— the  former 
om  tha  fuuTlh  of  June,  the  latter  on 
the  ■ixti'cntli  of  Maf — itiraa  itinounceil, 
1»  roTul  oummund  that,  for  tlia  beni'St 
of  trade  and  ninnufaGtares,  tlmt  of  the 
Qoeen  would  alwayi  be  ctlebrsked  on 
tbe  eighteenth  of  JanuaTj.  Accord- 
iDg[f  her  Uajeilj'i  flnt  birllidB;  cele- 


ingly  bcr  Uajeilj^i  Unt  birtaua;  cele- 
brauon  ia  England  louk  place  on  the 
eiglitventb  of  Jnnuary,  1TS2,  with  all 
beSttini;  atat^  and  >j>lcnduur.  It,  how- 
erur,  wai  not  nunieroualj  attended ;  in 
bet,  Ui«  jooDg  nelnlit;  were  miaenblj 


dinppointed  with  the  new  cosTt;  pld 
Bure  and  gaiety,  which  the]'  bad  fond^ 
hoped  would  alone  reign  Ibeie,  nn 
■curccl;  admitted  within  the  rojil  n»- 
imxt.  Tbiai  Hajeatita  gaie  anpiinuB 
partiea,  were  panimonioiu  to  a  fiuill,  nd 
obeerred  a  routine  aa  strict,  re|^lir, 
moral,  and  devoid  of  excitement,  dii- 
play,  or  eiliaTannce,  that  tbe  TDlariM 
of  failiion  gave  the  name  of  Haljrood 
UooM  to  the  Queen's  retidence,  ui 
muminTed  aloud  against  tbe  piideial 
poTcrtj  of  Ger     -  - 
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HB!  Queen,  sliorllj 
after  her  niarriage, 
proTed«n«i'n(«;  and 
•t  length,  about  two 

[  twelftii  of  AugiiBt, 
F  ]762,  and  wliilat  nt 
Bt  James's  Falacc, 
vhcie  ihe  had  resolved  to  la;  in,  she 
became  nnwelL  Immediately  tbe  Prin- 
ccsB  Downgor  of  Wales  woa  fetched,  and 
at  file,  orden  were  dispatched  command- 
ing tlie  instant  allcndanco  of  the  ludies 
of  the  hcd-cbamber,  the  maids  of  lionour, 
nnd  the  great  officers  of  state.  All  tbe 
lords  and  state  officers,  except  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Unnterburj,  who  alone  waa 
admitted  into  the  lying-in-ch amber,  re- 


lined  i:i 


a  arfjoi. 


liom  Uuutcr  was 


Dr.  Wil- 
I  waiting,  but  be  did 


not  officiate;  and  at  twentj-fonr  im- 
nutes  past  seven,  Mra,  Draper  safely  d«- 
livered  her  Majesty  of  a  Prince.  In- 
telligence of  this  happy  event  waa  imme- 
diately dispatched  to  tbe  King,  who  re- 
warded the  messenger  with  £500,  and 
hastening  to  his  consort,  tenderly  nlnled 
bcr.and  fondly  kissed  and  caressed  theil 
The  glad  tidings  wai  msdt 


public  by  the  firing  of  the  Tower  guna, 
and  tbe  ringing  of  the  church  belli. 
Just  srter   this  important  acceaion  to 


ling— of  the  ship  ilecraione,  a  Spanish 
ptize  captured  by  two  English  frigMlea 
near  Cape  St  Vincent,  passed  SL  Jamei'i 

Majesty  end  the  nobility  present  ap- 
peared at  the  palace  windows,  and  joined 
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iMtftU J  in  the  ftcclamations  of  the  |>o- 
polaee  In  a  letter,  dated  August  the 
tirentieth,  1762,  Mr.  Symmers  writes  to 
JUidrew  Mitehell,  Esq. : — 

**  As  I  presumed  the  notification  of  so 
great  and  joyful  an  event  for  Great  Bri- 
tain as  that  of  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of 
Wales  would  of  course  immediately  be 
made  to  all  our  foreign  ministers,  I  have 
not  till  now  taken  occasion  to  wish  you 
joy  on  the  happy  occasion.  He  is  a 
charming  little  creature.  Mrs.  Symmers 
and  I,  ak>ng  with  some  other  company, 
had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  to-day.  Sure,  if  ever  the  birth  of  a 
Trince  was  ushered  in  with  favourable 
omens,  his  is.  He  is  bom  at  a  time 
when  the  glory  of  the  British  arms  is  at 
a  higher  pitch  than  ever  it  was  known 
to  be  before.  He  had  not  been  come  into 
the  world  above  an  hour,  when  near  a 
million  of  treasure,  taken  from  the  enemy, 
passed  in  a  procession  of  twenty  loaded 
waggons  before  his  windows;  and  be- 
fore he  was  six  days  old,  an  account 
aomes  of  one  of  the  most  important  vic- 
tories that  has  been  obtained  during  the 
war— that  of  the  Havannah.**  * 

The  royal  babe  was  bom  Electoral 
Frinoe  of  Branswick  Lunenburg,  Duke 
of  Cornwall  and  Bothsay,  Earl  of  Car- 
rick,  Baron  of  Benfrew,  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  and  Great  Steward  of  Scotland. 
On  the  seventeenth  he  was  formally 
eraated  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of 
Chester,  and  in  1820  he  succeeded  to 
tiie  crown  of  his  father  by  the  title  of 
Georee  IV.  By  an  order  of  council  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  prepared  a 
thanksgivmg  for  her  Moicsty's  safe  de- 
fivery,  whidi  was  offered  up  in  every 
dinroh  throughout  the  British  dominions 
and  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  inserted  in  the  prayers  for  the  royal 
fiunily  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
On  the  eighth  of  September,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  royal  marriage,  the  Prince 
was  christened  George  Augustus  Frede- 
rick, by  the  Archbishop  or  Canterbury, 
in  the  great  Council  Chamber.  The  and 
monsors  were  the  Dnke  of  Cumberland, 
the  reigning  Duke  of  Mecklenburfi^-Strc- 
UtSi  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 

*  Ellis's  Royal  Letters. 


shire,  and  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales.  This  solemnity  was  celebrated 
with  but  little  pomj),  and  without  the 
presence  of  her  Majesty.  Before  the 
Prince  was  twelve  dfuys  old,  it  was  an- 
nounced that,  for  the  gratification  of  the 
public,  his  Boyal  Highness  was  to  be 
seen  at  St.  James's,  between  the  hours 
of  one  and  three,  on  drawing-room 
days ;  and  such  was  the  number  of  ladies 
admitted  to  behold  the  royal  babe  and 
taste  the  Queen's  cake  and  caudle,  that 
the  daily  expense  for  cake  alone  was 
estimated  at  forty  pounds. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  September  her 
Majesty  was  churched  with   the  usual 
ceremonies  in  the  Chapel  Boyal ;  and 
eight  days  afterwards  she  accompanied 
the  King  to  Windsor,  to  be  present  at 
the  grand  installation  of  Prince  William 
and  the  Earl  of  Bute,  as  Knights  of  the 
Garter.    The  spectacle  was  highly  im- 
posing.   The  great  hall,  in  which  their 
Majesties,   the  royal    family,   and   the 
knights  partook  of  a  sumptuous  dinner, 
presented  a  magnificent  appearance ;  and 
the  display  of  splendour,  elegpance,  and 
beauty  at  the  ball  in  the  evening  was  at 
once  dazzling  and    enchanting.      Tiie 
dress  worn  by  the  Queen  on  this  occa- 
sion was  of  surpassing  richness :    the 
stomacher    alone    was    studded    with 
£50,000  worth  of  jewels,  and  a  single 
one  of  these  diamonds  was  valued  at 
£10,000.    Their  Majesties  returned  to 
St.  James's  on  the  twenty-fifth,  and  on 
their  way  they  paid  a  visit   to  Eton 
College.    The  birth  of  the  heir-appa- 
rent  greatly  increased  their  popularity, 
and  congratulatory  addresses  were  pre- 
sented to  them  by  the  bishops,  by  the 
City  of  London,  the  two  Universities, 
and   other    corporate    and    influential 
bodies,  whilst   in    the  newspapers  and 
magazines  appeared  trashy  odes  and  son- 
nets, addressed  to  the  King  and  Queen 
and  infant  heir.    The  batlios  in  the  con- 
clusion of  one  of  these  ludicrous  effu- 
sions is  remarkable — 

"  Back  from  their  spheres  the  planets  have 
been  hnrled, 

To  mark  Prince  George's  entrance  on  a  won- 
dering world ; 

Descending  g  ods  were  happy  when  he  smiled, 

And  thronged  with  pride  to  sugar-sop  the 
I        child." 
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The  leven  yean'  deetnictiTe  war,  in 
which  the  half  of  Europe  )iad  been  in 
arms  a<:^inst  England  and  Pmuia,  was, 
to  the  L'Xtrvmc  gratification  of  the  Queen, 
brought  to  a  termination  in  February, 
1763;  when,  on  the  tenth,  peace  was 
concluded  at  Versailles  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  and,  five 
days  afterwards,  at  Hubertsbcrg,  between 
Austria  and  Prussia.  In  England  the 
peace  was  extremely  unpopular ;  but  the 
Uuecn,  as  an  expression  of  thankfulness 
for  the  delivery  of  the  land  of  her  birth 
from  oppression  and  misery,  presented  a 
handsome  donation  to  the  Asylum  for 
Female  Orphans,  and  afterwards  esta- 
blished an  institution  in  Bedfordshire,  in 
which,  at  her  own  sole  cost,  fifty  girls, 
the  dauglitcrs  of  naval  officers,  and  ano- 
ther  fifty,  the  daughters  of  military 
officers,  who  had  fallen  in  the  late  war, 
were  liberally  provided  for,  and  instruct- 
ed in  every  necessary  art  and  polite  ac- 
complishment. 

As  before  remarked,  the  Qucen*8  real 
birthday  was  not  kept  in  England ;  bat 
this  year  Miss  Chudleigh,  maid  of  honour 
to  the  Princess  Dowager,  comnlimented 
her  Majesty,  on  her  natal  day,  by  giving 
a  grand  fete  in  celebration  of  the  peace. 
After  the  magnificent  ball  and  a  grand 
di«play  of  fireworks,  "a  large  scene," 
observes  Horace  Walpole,  *'  was  lighted 
in  the  court,  representing  their  Majesties, 
on  each  side  oi  which  were  six  obelisks 
painted  with  emblems  (for  the  royal 
family)  and  illuminated.  ♦  ♦  ♦  l^he 
lady  of  the  house  made  many  apologies 
for  the  poorness  of  the  performance;  but 
it  really  was  fine  and  pretty.  Behind 
the  house  was  a  cenotaph  for  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  a  kind  of  illuminated 
candle,  the  motto,  '  All  honours  the  dead 
can  receive.'  This  burying  ground  was 
a  strange  codicil  to  a  festival,  and,  what 
was  still  more  strange,  about  one  in  the 
morning  this  sarcophagus  burst  out  into 
crackers  and  guns." 

At  this  period  the  disposition  of  the 
peonle  to  rush  into  civil  war,  on  account 
of  the  peace,  greatly  depressed  the  spirits 
of  the  king,  and,  to  alleviate  his  cares, 
the  Queen  surprised  him  with  an  unex- 

Eected  entertainment  in  celebration  of 
is  birthday.   Their  Majesties,  who  then 


resided  at  Bnckingham  House,  m 
ceeded  to  St.  James's  on  the  fourtn  of 
June,  where  the  Queen,  by  tender  strat- 
agems, detained  her  consort  whilst  tbt 
needful  preparations  for  the  entertainment 
were  made  with  all  haste  taid  utaeef. 
The  King  returned  to  Buckingham  Honse 
at  ten  in  the  evening  on  the  sixth,  whei, 
on  the  Queen  leading  him  to  the  window 
that  looked  into  the  grounds,  tohissmpriie 
and  joy,  he  beheld  a  superb  temple  aad 
bridge,  with  a  painting  of  himsell;  givitt 
peace  to  the  world,  the  whole  bein?  bri£ 
liantly  illuminated,  and  with  an  orehestrt 
of  fifty  eminent  musical  performen 
ranged  along  the  front  of  the  temrit. 
This  magical  scene  formed  part  of  a.^ 
to  which  were  invited  most  of  the  royil 
family,  and  a  select  party  of  the  nolrilit|r* 

This  year,  August  again  proTed  propi- 
tious to  their  Majesties,  by  the  birth  of 
another  Prince  (afterwards  Duke  of 
York).  On  the  sixteenth,  about  ten  in 
the  morning,  the  Queen  was  safely  ddi- 
{  vered  at  Buckingham  House,  the  Princoi 
Dowager  of  wileB  being  present,  s&d 
several  lords  of  the  council  in  waiting. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  September  the  in- 
fant was  christened  Frederick,  with  modi 
ceremony,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  the  great  CouncU  Chamber  at 
St.  James's,  and  in  the  presence  of  their 
Majesties,  the  royal  family,  and  a  bril- 
liant assemblage  of  the  nobility.  Two 
days  afterwards,  the  Queen  returned  with 
her  children  to  Buckingham  House, 
which  now  became  the  London  residenee 
of  their  Majesties,  St.  James's  Palaee 
being  only  used  for  public  occasions. 

On  the  twelfth  of  January,  1764,  the 
hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick  landed 
in  England,  and  four  dapi  afterwards,  he 
was  married  to  the  Xjng's  sister,  the 
Princess  Augusta,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  This  marriage  gave  extra- 
ordinary brilliancy  to  the  celebratioii  of 
her  Majesty's  birthday,  and  for  mora 
than  a  week  the  court  did  nothing  hot 
dance  at  balls,  attend  fStea,  and  pay 
visits  to  the  theatres  and  the  opera.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Brunswick  set 
out  for  the  continent  on  the  twentj^ 
sixth;  and  shortly  afterwards,  the  Queen, 
who,  under  the  able  tuition  of  Dr.  Ma* 
jendie,  assbted  by  the  readings  of  tho 
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Kins,  became  a  tolerable  mistress  of  the 
Eneush  langna^,  presented  his  Majesty 
witTi  th^  subjoined  verses,  which  have 
been  attributed  to  her  own  royal  pen,  in 
tn  elegant  embroidered  yolentine,  worked 
by  her  own  hands : 

"Oeotle  is  my  Damon,  engaging  his  %\t, 
His  face,  like  the  morn,  is  both  ruddy  and 

Ikir; 
Belt  love  sits  enthroned  in  the  beam  of  his 

eyes, 
He's  manly,  yet  tender— he's  fond,  and  yet  wise. 

ne'e  ever  good-humoured,  he's  generous  aod 

His  presence  ean  always  drive  sorrow  away ; 
No  vanity  sways  him,  no  folly  is  seen, 
Bat  open  his  temper,  and  noble  his  mien. 

By  virtue  illumined  his  actions  appear, 
lus  passions  are  calm  and  his  reaKon  is  clear ; 
An  uEible  sweetness  attends  on  his  speech ; 
He's  willing  to  learn,  though  iie'ii  able  to  teach. 

He  has  promised  to  love  me,  his  word  I'll 

believe, 
Tor  his  heart  is  too  honest  to  let  him  deceive ; 
Then  blame  me,  ye  fltirones,  if  Justly  yon  can, 
Bfasee  the  picture  Tve  drawn  is  exactly  the 

man/* 

Expedient  as  her  Majesty  foand  it  to 
refrain  from  patronizing  foreigners,  this 
year,  through  her  influence,  the  order  of 
the  Garter  was  conferred  on  her  bro- 
ther, the  reigning  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
bnrg-Strelitz ;  the  ffovemorship  of  Zell 
was  b^towed  on  ner  brother,  Prince 
Charles;  and  a  commission  in  the  Hano- 
yerian  service  was  given  to  her  younger 
brother,  Prince  George,  whilst  she  hcr- 
lelf  made  costly  presents  to  several  of  her 
German  relations  and  friends.  This  sum- 
mer  the  two  Princes  caufht  the  hooping- 
eongh ;  the  symptoms  at  Int  were  severe, 
but  afterwaras  they  progressed  favour- 
ably, and  were  sufficiently  recovered  by 
tiie  twelfth  of  August  to  give  a  ^and 
juyenile  ball  to  the  youth fiu  nobility  at 
Bichmond  Lodge. 

Towards  the  close  of  1764,  her  Ma- 
jetty  mnde  benevolent  exertion  on  be- 
nlfofsix  hundred  poor  Germans,  natives 
of  Bavaria  and  Wurtzburg,  who  had 
left-  their  homes  under  a  pledge  of  being 
conveyed  to  St.  John's  Island,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  North 
America,  at  the  expense  of  a  speculator, 
who,  being  unable  to  complete  his  en- 
gagement,  had    brought  them  to  tlic 


« 


shores  of  Ena:tand,  and  then  deserted 
them.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Queen, 
to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  weavers 
in  Spitalfields,  laid  aside  all  foreign  silks, 
and  wore  only  those  of  British  manufac- 
ture ;  a  laudable  example,  which  all  the 
loyal  ladies  of  Great  Britain  immedi- 
ately followed.  This  same  principle  of 
benevolence  induced  her  Ma^est^  to  ex- 
tend her  patronage  to  the  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital, to  the  Magdalen  charity,  to  Sunday 
Schools,  and  other  laudable  institutions, 
and  also  to  encourage  to  the  utmost  of 
her  ability  the  arts  and  manufacturus  of 
the  kingdom. 

In  the  spring  of  1765,  an  affection  of 
the  brain  confined  the  King  to  his  cham- 
ber for  about  a  month.     Throughout 
this  trying  period  her  Majesty,  although 
far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  affectionately 
tended  and  nursed  lier  afflicted  husband ; 
and  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  and  to 
avoid  alarming  the  already  greatly-ex- 
cited nation,  she  caused  assurances  of 
his  speedy  recovery  to  be  published  in 
the  newspapers,  ancf  held  drawing  rooms, 
and  went  in  state  to  the  Chapel  Boyal 
as  usual.    At  length,  his  Majesty  was 
pronounced  convalescent,    and  on   the 
twenty-second  of  April  he  proceeded  in 
procession  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where, 
m  a  speech  from  the  throne,  after  al- 
luding to  his  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  kingdom,  his  late  indisposition,  and 
the  tender  age  of  his  offspring,  he  con- 
cluded, **  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  meeting  you  here,  and  of  recommend- 
ing to  your  most  serious  deliberation  the 
making  such  provision  as  would  be  ne- 
cessary, in  case  any  of  mv  children  should 
succeed  to  the  throne  before  they  shall 
respectively  attain  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.    To  this  end,  I  propose  to  your 
consideration  whether,   unaer  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  not  be  expedient  to 
vest  in  me  the  power  of  appointing,  from 
time  to  time,  by  instruments  in  writing 
under  my  sign  manual,  either  the  Queen 
or  any  other  pcreon  of  my  royal  family 
usually  residing  in  Great  Britain,  to  be  the 
guardian  of  the  person  of  such  successor, 
and  the  regent  of  these  kingdoms,  until 
such  successor  shall  attain  the  age  of 
eighteen  yeai-s;  subject  to  the  like  re- 
strictions and  regulations  as  are  specified 
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and  oontained  in  an  act  passed  upon  a 
limilar  occasion  in  the  twenthr-fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  King,  my 
royal  grandfather  :  the  regent  so  ap- 
pointed to  ha  assisted  hy  a  council  com- 
posed  of  the  seyerol  persons  who,  by 
reason  of  their  dignities  and  offices,  are 
CAnstitntcd  members  of  the  council  esta- 
blished by  that  act,  together  with  those 
whom  you  may  think  proper  to  leave  to 
my  nomination.'* 

This  8i)oech  was  immediately  answered 
by  a  joint  address  from  both  houses;  but 
such  was  the  spirit  of  opposition  and  fac- 
tion on  this  occasion,  that  the  bill  met 
with  strenuous  opposition  in  the  Com- 
mons, and  at  lust  was  passed  in  a  form 
approved  by  the  ministry,  but  repugnant 
to  the  feeling  of  the  King.  During  the 
debate,  muny  personal  reflections  were 
made  upon  the  Princess  Dowager,  whom 
public  scandal  accused  of  grunting  im- 
pro{>cr  liberties  to  Lord  Bute;  but 
against  the  Queen,  wlio  wisely  stood  aloof 
from  all  political  intrigue,  not  a  word 
was  said  by  either  party.  The  bill  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  on  the  fifteenth 
of  May,  and  was  followed  by  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  ministry. 

This  year  the  King's  birth -day  was 
kept  with  extraordinui^  splendour ;  the 
court  was  attended  by  a  numerous  and 
brilliant  assemblage,  who,  in  compliance 
with  royal  orders,  appeared  in  dresses 
entirely  of  British  manufacture.  One 
of  the  ladies,  the  Countess  of  Northum- 
bcrhmd,  wore  jewels  valued  at  £150,000 ; 
another,  a  peerless  beauty,  in  an  elegant 
painted  silk  dress,  attracted  such  gene- 
ral udmirution,  that  the  Queen,  it  is  said, 
composed  and  addressed  to  her  the  sub- 
joined lines: — 

"Stella's  g*y  robe  with  so  much  art  waa 

framed. 
That  Flora   the   invention   might    have 

claimed. 
So  fair  was  Stella's  face,  so  bright  her  eyes, 
She  seemed  that  goddess  in  a  sweet  dis« 

guise." 

The  birth-day  of  Prince  Frederick 
was  also,  this  year,  kept  with  extraordi- 
nary splendour,  in  commemoration  of 
his  having  just  previously  been  elected 
to  the  episcopal  principality  of  Osna- 
onig',  and  six  days  afterwards,  August 


twenty-first,  at  four  in  the  morning,  htf 
Majestv  was  safely  delivered  of  a  Princf 
at  Buckingham  House — an  event  mside 
public  by  the  firing  of  the  Tower  gtnu^ 
and   illuminationa  at  night     On  the 
eighteenth  of  September,  the  royal  in- 
fant was  christened  William  Henry,  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  St 
James's,  in  the  presence  of  their  Mijct- 
ties,  the  royal  family,  and  a  brilliant  «- 
scmbly  of  the  nobinty  and  foreign  mi- 
nisters.   The  sponsors  were  the  Dnke 
of  Gloucester,  Prince  Henry  Frederid^, 
and  the  Princess  of  Brunswick.    The 
Prince  was  afterwards  created  Dnke  of 
Clarence,  and  ultimately  sncceededto  the 
throne  as  William  IV. 

At  this  period  the  proceedings  uainit 
Mr.  Wilkes,  the  unpopularity  of  Lord 
Bute,  the  weight  of  taxation,  and  the 
sta&^nation  of  trade  and  commerce,  had 
so  fully  destroyed  the  popularity  of  the 
ministers,  that  the  city  or  London,  in  an 
address  to  the  King,  after  congratnlatiDg 
him  on  the  increase  of  the  royal  family, 
had  the  boldness  to  assure  bis  Majes^ 
that,  "  from  a  zealous  attachment  to  his 
royal  house,  and  the  true  honour  and 
dignity  of  his  crown,  whenever  a  happy 
estabiishtnent  of  public  tneaeuret  thtmU 
present  a  favourable  oceasian,  they  would 
be  ready  to  exert  their  utmost  abilities 
in  support  of  such  wise  measures  as  ap- 
parently tended  to  render  his  Maies^s 
reign  happy  and  glorious."  This  ad- 
dress was,  of  course,  received  vrith  great 
coolness,  and  it  rather  injured  than  be- 
nefited the  cause  it  was  meant  to  serve. 

The  Queen,  shortly  after  recovering 
from  her  lying-in,  had  to  mourn  the 
death  of  two  of  the  royal  family :  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  li^t-bom  son 
of  King  George  II.,  and  the  hero  of  the 
successes  and  excesses  at  Culloden,  ex- 
pired suddenly  on  the  thirty-first  of  Oc- 
tober ;  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the 
subsequent  December,  the  King's  young- 
est  brother,  Prince  Frederick  William, 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  severe  lingering  ill- 
ness. The  remains  of  this  short-lived 
prince  and  his  uncle  were  solemnly  in- 
terred in  the  royal  vault  in  Henry  VI  L's 
Chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Thar 
Majesties  deeply  mourned  these  mulaa- 
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eholy  erents,  **  the  court  put  on  its  sa- 
blM,"  and  the  celebration  of  the  Queen's 
birth-day  was  postponed  to  the  twentieth 
af  February,  1766. 

At  this  period  the  Prince  of  Wales 
gnd  the  Bishop  of  Osnabnr^  were  ino- 
ealated,  by  Fennel  Hawkins,  surgeon 
«straordinary  to  the  King,  in  the  pre- 
■ence  of  their  Majesties,  at  Buckingham 
House ;  an  example  which,  although  it 
Culed  to  entirely  dispel  the  prejudices  then 
generally  entertained  against  inoculation, 
waa,  neyerthelcss,  a  commendable  effort 
to  lead  the  way  to  the  only  true  mode  of 
exterminating  that  fearful  scourge,  the 
imidl-pox. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  this  year 
that  the  Kine*s  unfortunate  sister,  Ca- 
roline Matilda,  was  married  at  St. 
James's ;  the  Duke  of  York,  her  bro- 
ther, stood  proxy  for  the  Danish  King, 
Christian  Yll.,  her  husband,  and  the 
next  morning  she  proceeded  on  her  jour- 
ney to  Denmark.  Shortly  after  her 
arriral  there,  the  court  at  Copenhagen 
was  disturbed  by  an  event  which  to  this 
day  remains  intolved  in  mystery.  Count 
Struenzee,  a  German  physician,  wlio  had 
been  raised  to  the  highest  ofBcss  in  the 
state,  havingrendered  himself  obnoxious 
bj  his  extensive  plans  of  reform,  was 
accused  of  intriguing  with  the  young 
Queen  Matilda.  His  enemies,  aided  by 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  Queen- 
dowager  of  Denmark,  and  her  son. 
Prince  Frederick,  procured  his  immcdi. 
ate  execution ;  and  the  Queen  herself 
wonid  have  shared  the  like  fate,  but  for 
the  British  minister,  through  whose  in- 
terposition she  was  permitted  to  retire 
to  Zell,  where  she  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1775,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 

On  tlie  twenty-ninth  of  September  the 
Queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who,  a 
month  afterwards,  was  christened  Char- 
lotte Augusta  Matilda,  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  sponsors  being 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark,  by 
proxy,  and  the  Princess  Louisa  Anne,  in 
person.  In  September,  1767,  thoir  Ma- 
jesties experienced  a  domestic  affliction 
m  the  death  of  the  King's  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York ;  he  died  of  a  malignant 
fever  at  Monaco ;  and  scarcely  had  they 


received  the  mournful  intelligence,  when 
the  Queen  was  again  brought  to  bed. 
The  infant  enteren  the  world  at  noon, 
on  the  second  of  November,  at  Bucking- 
ham House,  proved  a  healthy  boy,  and, 
on  the  thirteenth,  was  ceremoniously 
christened  Edward ;  the  sponsors  being 
the  Prince  of  Brunswick,  Prince  Charles 
of  Mecklenburg-Strclitz.  and  the  Land- 
gravine of  Hesse  Cassel,  respectively 
represented  by  the  Earls  of  Hertford 
and  Huntingdon,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton.  The  Prince  was  afterwards 
created  Duke  of  Kent,  and  ultimately 
became  the  father  of  our  present  sove- 
reign, Queen  Victoria,  whom  God  pre- 
serve. The  remains  of  the  Duke  of 
York  were  brought  to  England,  and,  on 
the  third  of  November,  solemnly  interred 
in  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VIL,  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Seven  days  afterwards, 
the  city  of  London  sent  up  to  the  throne 
a  most  respectful  and  loyal  address,  on 
the  recent  birth  and  death  in  the  royal 
family;  which  his  Majesty  graciously 
received,  and,  in  reply,  after  thank- 
ing them  for  their  expressions  of  loyalty 
and  condolence,  observed — "The  reli- 
gion and  liberties  of  my  people  have 
always  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  the 
constant  objects  of  my  care  and  atten- 
tion, and  I  shall  esteem  it  one  of  my 
first  duties  to  instil  the  same  principles 
into  those  who  may  succeed  me." 

The  court  went  into  deep  mourning 
for  the  Duke  of  York;  but,  on  the 
twelfth  of  January,  the  King,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wish  expressed  in  ad- 
dresses presented  to  the  throne  by  the 
manufacturers  and  traders  of  London, 
the  weavers  of  Spitalfields,  and  others, 
commanded  that  in  future  the  period  for 
the  ceremonial  of  court  mourning  should 
be  reduced  to  one  half  what  it  hud  pre- 
viously been — a  measure  so  gratifying 
to  the  manufacturing  and  trading  com- 
munities, and  to  the  weavers  of  Spital- 
fields especially,  that  the  latter  went  in 
procession  to  St.  James's,  and  presented 
a  loyal  address  of  thanks  to  the  King, 
Queen,  and  royal  family,  for  their  ge- 
nerous patronage  and  encouragement  of 
the  wrought  silks  of  British  manufac- 
ture. 

In  the  spring  of  1768,  death  again 
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TUited  the  royal  f&mily.  The  King's 
sister,  Louisa  Anne,  fell  into  a  rapid 
consumption,  which,  to  the  deep  sorrow 
of  the  whole  family,  carried  her  off  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  her  age.  She 
expired  on  the  thirteenth  of  May,  and, 
on  the  twenty-second,  was  privately  in-* 
terred  in  the  royal  vault  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Three  months  afterwards,  the  King 
of  Denmark  paid  a  rather  protracted 
visit  to  England.  "  lie  arrived  on  Thurs- 
day" [August  the  eighth],  savs  Horace 
^  alpole,  **  and  supped  and  lay  at  St. 
James's  yesterday  evening  (the  twelfth) ; 
he  was  at  the  Queen's  and  Carlton 
House,  and,  at  night,  at  Lady  Hert- 
ford's assembly,  lie  is  small,  pale,  and 
delicate,  in  features  resembles  George 
II.,  acts  the  king  exceedingly,  struts  m 
the  circle  like  a  cock  sparrow,  and  docs 
the  honours  of  himself  very  civilly." 

During  his  sojourn  in  England  he 
visited  Cambridge,  Oxford,  York,  and 
other  places,  dined  in  public  with  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London, 
was  entertained  by  their  Majesties  with 
a  grand  ball  and  supper  at  Buckingham 
lluusc,  and  himsclt  gave  a  magnincent 
masked  ball  at  the  Opera  House,  which 
was  attended  by  the  nobility  and  the 
roval  family,  but  to  which  the  King  went 
only  privately,  and  sat  in  an  enclosed 
box,  where  he  could  see  and  not  be  seen, 
and  from  which  the  Queen,  who  disap- 
proved  of  such  entertainments,  entirely 
absented  herself.  His  Danish  Majesty 
embarked  for  Calais  on  the  thirteenth  of 
October  ;  and,  on  the  eighth  of  Novem- 
ber, the  royal  family  was  increased  by  the 
birth  of  tt  princess,  who,  a  month  after- 
wards, was  christened  Augusta  Sophia. 

Tlie  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1769,  was 
remarkable  for  an  infantile  drawing- 
room,  which,  it  has  been  asserted,  the 
Queen  caused  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Princess  Royal  to  hold,  with  no  other 
view  tlian  that  of  turning  the  current  of 
public  opinion  into  the  peaceful  channel 
from  wbiih  it  had  been  diverted  by  fac- 
tion. Certainly,  at  tliis  period,  the  ty- 
rannic, unconstitutional  proceedings  of 
ministers  had  aroused  the  indignation  of 
the  people  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
endangered  the  safety  of  the  throne; 


still  it  cannot,  for  a  moment,  he  nf- 
posed  that  either  the  Queen,  King,  oc 
court  ever  expected  to  overcome  then 
serious  political  evils  by  infiEUitile  ^w^ 
ing-roonis,  which  the  great  mass  of  tbi 
people  cither  passed  over  with  indiffo^ 
ence,  or  held  up  to  scorn.  But  whit- 
ever  her  Majesty's  motives  might  hirt 
been,  at  the  first  of  these  drawing-roons 
the  IMnce  of  Wales  appesured  dressed  ii 
scarlet  and  gold,  with  the  insignia  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter ;  the  Biuop  of  Of- 
nabur^  wore  blue  and  gold^  with  the 
insignia  of  the  order  of  the  Thistle; 
Prince  William  was  attired  in  a  fionn 
toga ;  and  the  Princess  Boyal  presented 
herself  in  a  rich  muslin  nocK.  Witk 
the  appearance  and  behaviour  of  the 
royal  children,  the  noble  company  pre- 
sent (especially  the  ladies)  expressed 
themselves  highly  delighted:  but,  shortly 
afterwards,  when  the  Prince  of  Waki 

fave  a  ball  and  supper  at  Buckingham 
Louse,  the  populace  broke  into  the 
court-yard,  and  so  alarmed  the  company 
by  their  riotous  threats  and  acts,  that  a 
stop  was  put  to  these  expensive  displajl 
of  juvenile  royalty. 

Somo^vriters  have  asserted  that  the 
Queen's  political  influence  was  consider* 
able  ;  but  that  this  was  not  the  case,  at 
least  up  to  this  period,  we  have  the  evi> 
dence  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  who,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  remarks — **  Her  Majesty 
is  a  good  woman,  a  good  wife,  a  tendtf 
mother,  and  an  unmeddling  Queen.  The 
King  loves  her  as  a  woman,  but  I  verily 
believe  has  not  spoken  one  word  to  her 
about  politics." 

On  the  twenty-second  of  May,  177Q» 
the  Queen  gave  birth  to  the  FrinceH 
Elizaheth  ;  and  being,  on  this  aocounty 
unabte  to  take  part  in  the  subeeqnent 

Sublic  celebration  of  her  consort's  birth- 
ay,  she  on  that  day,  June  the  fourth, 
presented  to  him  the  subjoined  stanzaSi 
which  were  partly,  some  say  whollyi 
composed  by  herself. 

'*  When  monarchs  give  a  graoe  to  fitto^ 
And  rise  as  princes  should ; 
Less  highly  bora  than  truly  great. 
Less  dignified  than  good ; 

*'  What  joy  the  natal  day  can  bring, 
From  whence  our  hopes  Iwgan ; 
Which  gave  the  nation  suck  a  king^ 
Aud  l)eing  such  a  man. 


■BlhoUi  him  vtlb  Iba  klndnt  »r* 
And  ikowi  ■  brlgbtei 


Ugh 

On  the  eij^th  of  Jnns,  the  Piinccsa- 
dowiRT  of  Walci,  goaded  by  iiunlt  and 
torrifled  by  tlis  diimit  mpect  of  the 
time*,  embarked  with  it  princely  retj- 
niM  for  Germas^,  with  the  iatcnCioii  of 
Mding  her  dayi  tt  Zell ;  bnt  for  same 
iwiin.  nowhere  clearly  ciplBiocd,  she 
■lined    ber   mind,    and   letnmed    to 
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England  on  tfas  twenty-acTcnUi  of  ()•• 

toher. 

Their  Mtjeltiea  directed  much  of 
their  attention  to  the  eduoution  of  their 
children ;  who,  on  being  emancipated 
from  the  niineryand  ■nporintendetice  of 
Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  were  placed  un- 
der the  care  of  Dr.  Majendie.  till  the 
spring  of  1T7I,  when  a  tepamte  catab- 
liihmcnt  was  fonned  for  the  Prince  of 
Watec  at  Rucliingham  House,  nnd  about 
the  aame  time  the  royul  cliildrcn  were 
placed  under  the  governorship  and  tui- 
tion of  the  Earl  uf  lIoidemeM,  Lord 
Bruce,  Mr.  de  Salzes,a  nativn  of  Switier- 
laud,  and  Mr.  Muriiham. 


M^tiu—PrivaU  lift  of  tin  royal  family  at  Sem—SirtAt  of  tit  Duhe  if  Cam- 
kriigt  ltd  the  Prineai  Mary — Change  in  l&e  iVincv  ef  iFalrf'i  lioimhold — 
Tht  Ftrmiu  and  Dr.  Bodd— Birth  of  the  Frinem  Sophia— The  Kiir—Soyal 
fregrtu — FerUamenlBry  granli  to  the  reyal family — Soyal  vitit  In  the  Bithop  of 
WiMhttter— Birth  Qf  Prina  OOavita— Prince  William  tent  to  tea—Queeii'i 
—Vieit  la  the  Bueheee-domayer  of  Fartlaiid^Ihitical  euleyium. 


N  the  fifth  of  June 
the     Queen      ^ave 

I  christened  Emcat 
Angastua,wha  after- 
1  ward!  wai  created 
•  Dolce  of  Cnmber- 
'  land,  and,  in  1S37, 
\a  the  kingdom  of  UnnoTer, 
Til*  recent  marriages  of  Iho  then 
Duke  of  Cumberland  with  Hn.  Uorton, 
and  of  the  Dulcc  of  Gloucester  to  tho 
Connteas  of  WaldcgraTO,  both  scandal- 
tMd  and  eiasperatcd  their  Majesties  (a 
that  degroe,  that  tho  King,  in  order 
to  prevent  such  unions  in  fittiire, 
Mmcd  to  be  passed,  in  the  first  aciBioa 
of  parliament,  in  1772,  that  impolitic, 
•rbitrary  meaaurc,  known  as  the  Snyal 
UirriasoAct;  inciinsi'qucnee  of  which, 
WHIG  nf  the  di'scenduiits  of  George  II. 
can  lawfully  nmrry,  vithout  the  consent 
sftbefovvreign,  before  thoago  of  twenty- 


five,  nor  at  and  after  that  age,  without 
the  consent  of  cither  tho  sovereign  or  the 
parliament.  This  act  has  certainly 
proved  highly  injiirioua  to  the  august 
line  which  it  waa  intended  by  its  ori- 
ginator to  preserve  ;  nor  did  it  pasa 
without  a  violent  opposition  in  both 
houses.  "  The  deacendsnla  of  George 
n."  observed  theopposingpecrs,  "may, 
in  time,  comprehend  a  vcir  numcroui 
description  ot^  people,  and  it  would  bo 
in  intolerable  grievance,  that  the  mar- 
riages of  so  many  subjects,  dispersed 
iiaonjnt  the  various  tanlu  of  civil  life, 
iliouli!  be  subject  to  tho  restraints  of 
,hiB  act.  It  accnia  indecent  to  the  royal 
family,  to  auppoao  that  they  arrive  later 
at  the  age  of  discretion  than  others, 
and  absurd  to  allow  them  lo  be  capable 
of  gorerning  a  kingdom  at  an  age  when 
they  ore  not  to  be  triistiil  in  the  choics 
ofawife.  1 1  seems  to  tie  a  mere  act  of 
power,   having  nriUiot  the  forco   nor 
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Miction  of  law,  tnd  contrary  to  the 
inherent  rifr^u  of  human  nature,  to  dis- 
able a  man  from  contRictinira  marriage, 
perhaps  for  iif.-;  and  it  i«  pn-gfnant 
wilb  civil  dikcunl  and  coo  fusion,  as 
ha«iny  a  nuiural  tendency,  at  lome 
future  period,  to  produce  a  disputed 
title  to  ihe  crown  —  and  uU  tliia,  for 
endfi  wholly  disproportionate  to  such  ex- 
traordinary tlhtrU  ;  as  the  main  pur- 
p<ises  of  the  bill  might  hare  been  an- 
swered without  creating  that  perpetuity 
of  restraint,  which  we  think  ourseWet 
in  cfinsi'ienre  bound  Vt  oppose."  In  the 
Commons  it  was  urprd,  that  such  a  mea- 
sure would  hurry  the  bachelor  princes 
of  the  royal  family  into  libertinism 
and  other  rices,  and  tlius  increase  the 
evil  it  was  intended  to  rcmcdT.  lint 
this,  and  other  equally  souna  argu- 
ments, proved  futile  ;  the  act  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  fifty  votes,  and 
immediately  afterwards  passed  into  a 
law. 

On  the  eightli  of  February,  1772.  his 
Majerfty's  mother,  the  I'rincess-dowager 
of  Wuk'N,  after  a  lingering  illness,  « x- 
pired,  in  the  fiftv-fourth  year  of  her 
a^f,  at  Carlton  Ilouse,  in  Pull  Mall. 
When  she  lay  on  the  bed  of  death,  Inith 
the  King  and  Queen  vi»ited  her  daily, 
and  hy  evrry  attainable  means  endea- 
vound  to  alleviate  her  sulferings ;  her 
h>Rii  they  deeply  deph>red,  and  by  their 
expresK  command  Iu.t  remains  were  in- 
U'rred  by  tin?  side  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band in  WeKtminster  Abbey,  with  great 
funeral  {Kmip,  on  the  eighteenth  of 
February.  In  early  life  the  Princess 
was  (steemi.'d  by  the  British  public,  but 
after  the  ueceHsion  of  George  1 11^  the 
influence  which  she  possessed,  and  as  it 
was  supposed,  exercised  over  the  mind  of 
the  King,  her  son,  to  the  injury  of  the 
nation,  caused  her  to  bo  held  up  to  public 
scorn  and  persecution.  lUit  reprehensi- 
ble in  this  respect  as  probably  was  her 
conduct  —for  she  had  been  educated  in 
the  (IcHpotie  courts  of  Grrmnny,  and  be- 
lieved in  the  infallibility  of  royalty — 
they  wlio  bout  knew  her  have  pronounced 
her  t«)  Imj  highly  virtuous  and  well-in- 
t(>ntionwd  liishon  Newton,  her  chap- 
lain, obHorves.    **  I'ho  sums  which  she 

(pendwl  iu  private  charity  and  pen- 


sions amomitcd  to  £10,000  a  yev,  ol 
the  merits  of  her  charities  were  grntlT 
enhanced    bj  their  sefreej.     Several 
families  who  were  relieTed  by  her,  £d 
not  so  mnch  as  know  who  wis  their 
bt-nefactor  till  her  death,  when  die  cur* 
rent  of  her  bonnty  ceased  to  flow.    TIm 
calmness  and  composore  of  her  deatk, 
were  further  proofs  and  attestations  of 
the  goodness  of  her  life.     She  died* 
she  had  lived,   beloved  and  hononrcd 
most  by  those  who  knew  her  :"  aad 
we  may  add,  that  after  her  hnsbsntfi 
d>*ath,  she  paid  off  his  debts  oat  of  ha 
jointure — an  aet,  considering  Uie  cir* 
eumstances  and   the  times,   fur  wbieh 
alone  the  nation  should  reverence  her 
memory. 

On  the  twf«nty-seTenth  of  Jannsiy, 
1773,  her  Muaity  was  delivered  st 
Buckingham  House  of  a  prince,  who, 
on  the  twenty- fifth  of  the  subecqaeat 
month,  was  cl'iristened  Auenstos  Fred- 
erick, at  St.  James's,  and  afterwardi 
created  Duke  of  Sussex.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  their  Majesties,  in  order  to 
lead  a  life  as  retired  and  tranquil  u 
possible,  resolved  upon  making  the 
palace  at  Kew  their  principal  residence, 
and  about  the  same  time  Carlton  House 
was  fitted  up  for  the  chief  abode  of  their 
elder  sons. 

Some  idea  of  their  sentiments  on 
religion  and  morality  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  folio  ving  account  of  the  in- 
terview they  granted  Dr.  Deattie,  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  Angost,  1773  :— 

**  At  twelve,"  observes  Dr.  Beattie,  in 
his  diary,  *'  I  and  Dr.  Majendie  went 
hy  appointment  to  the  King's  house  at 
Kew.  We  were  received  in  the  most 
gracious  manner  by  both  their  Majes- 
ties. I  had  the  honour  of  a  convezsa* 
tion  with  them,  nobody  else  being  pre- 
sent but  Dr.  Majendie,  fornpwarcbof 
an  hour,  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  in 
which  both  the  King  and  Queen  joined, 
with  a  degree  of  cheerfulness,  affability, 
and  ease  that  was  to  me  surprising,  and 
soon  dissipated  the  embarrassment 
which  I  flit  at  the'beginniuff  of  the 
confenjnce."  After  detailing  the  roysl 
en(!oniiun)s  on  his  writings,  particularly 
his  "  Essay  on  Truth,"  the  doctor  pro- 
ceeds :  '*  We  had  much  conversation  oB 
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Bioral  Bubjecta,  from  whieh  both  their 
Majesties  let  it  appear,  that  they  were 
warm  friends  to  Cnristianity,  and  so 
little  inclined  to  infidelity,  that  they 
could  hardly  believe  that  any  right- 
thinking  man  could  really  bo  an  athe- 
kty  nnleas  he  could  bring  himself  to  be- 
licTe  that  he  had  made  himself.  Both 
the  Kinr  and  Queen  highly  commended 
the  quakers ;  after  which,  1  was  asked 
many  questions  about  tiie  Scots  univer- 
■ity,  the  reyenues  of  the  Scots  clergy, 
their  mode  of  praying  and  preaching, 
the  length  of  our  vacation  at  Aberdeen, 
and  the  closeness  of  onr  attendance 
during  winter ;  the  number  of  students 
tiiat  attended  my  lectures ;  my  mode  of 
leetnring,  whether  from  notes  or  com- 
l^etely  written  lectures ;  about  Mr. 
&ame,  and  Dr.  Bobertson,  and  Lord 
Kinnoul,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
fte.  His  Majesty,  after  asking  what  I 
thought  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  observed, 
*  They  say  that  he  is  an  enthusiast,  but 
tnrely  he  says  nothing  on  the  subject  of 
idigion,  bnt  what  everv  Christian  may, 
and  ought  to  say.'  He  asked  whether 
I  did  not  think  the  English  language 
BOW  on  the  decline.  I  answered  in  tlie 
af&rmatiTe ;  and  the  King  agreed,  and 
named  the  Spectator  as  one  of  the 
best  standards  of  the  language.  Dr. 
Majendie  mentioned  Dr.  Oswald's 
'Appeal  to  Common  Sense  on  behalf 
of  jUeli^on/  with  commendation.  I 
praised  it  too,  and  the  Queen  took  down 
the  aame,  with  a  view  to  send  for  it. 
We  discussed  many  other  topics,  for  the 
eonversation  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour. 
The  Queen  bore  a  large  share  in  it. 
Both  the  King  and  her  Majesty  showed 
a  great  deal  of  good  sense,  acutencss, 
and  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  good  na- 
tue  and  affability.  At  last  the  King 
took  out  bis  watch,  which  Dr.  Majendie 
and  I  took  as  a  signal  to  withdraw, 
which  we  accordingly  did  immediately. 
At  parting,  the  King  assured  me  that 
he  ahottld  always  be  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  show  the  good  opinion  he  nad 
of  me.  The  Queen  sat  all  the  while, 
nd  the  King  stood,  sometimes  walking 
■boat  a  little.  Her  Majesty  speaks  the 
&iglish  language  with  surprising  ele- 
gancei  and  little  or  nothing  of  a  foreign 


accent.  There  is  something  wonderfully 
captivating  in  her  manner;  so  that  if  she 
were  only  of  the  rank  of  a  private  gen- 
tlewoman, one  could  not  help  taking  no- 
tice of  her  as  one  of  the  most  a^eeable 
women  in  the  world.  Her  face  is  much 
more  pleasing  than  any  of  her  pictures, 
and  in  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  and 
in  her  smile,  there  is  something  pecu- 
liarly engaging." 

That  the  private  life  of  George  and 
Charlotte  was  remarkably  simple,  re- 
gular, and  methodic,  we  have  tbe  evi- 
dence of  an  eye-witness,  who,  writing 
about  this  time,  observes  :— 

*'  At  six  in  the  morning  their  Majes- 
ties rise^  and  the  two  succeeding  hours 
thev  enjoy  wholly  as  their  own.  At 
eight  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Bishop 
of  Osnaburg  [Duke  of  York],  the  Prin- 
cess Royal,  and  the  Princes  William 
and  Edward  are  brought  to  breakfast 
with  their  royal  parents.  At  nine  tlie 
younger  chilcfren  attend  to  lisp  or  smile 
their  good  morrows  ;  and  whilst  the 
elder  Princes  are  away  at  mental  tasks 
or  bodily  exercises,  the  little  ones  and 
their  nurses  pass  the  morning  in  the 
garden.  The  King  and  Queen  fre- 
quently amuse  themselves  with  sitting 
in  the  room  whilst  the  children  dine ; 
and  once  a  week  the  whole  family  make 
a  holiOay  at  Richmond  Gardens,  where, 
in  the  cottage  there  erected  from  her 
own  design,  the  Queen  busily  plies  her 
needle,  whilst  the  King  reads  aloud  to 
her,  from  Shakspcare  or  some  other 
favourite  author  ;  and  whatever  charms 
ambition  or  folly  may  conceive  to  avail 
so  exalted  a  station,  it  is  neither  on  the 
throne  nor  in  the  drawing-room,  in  the 
splendour  or  the  toys  of  sovereig[nty, 
that  they  place  their  felicity.  It  is  in 
social  and  domestic  gratincation,  in 
breathing  the  free  air,  admiring  the 
works  of  nature,  tasting  and  encourag- 
ing the  ele^^cies  of  art,  and  in  living 
without  dissipation.  In  the  evening, 
all  the  children  pay  their  duty  at  Kew 
House  before  they  retire  to  bed ;  afUar 
which,  the  King  reads  to  her  Majesty, 
and  having  closed  the  day  with  a  joint 
act  of  devotion,  they  retire  to  rest 
This  is  the  order  of  each  revolving  daT, 
with  such  exceptions  u  are  imaroidabla 
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in  their  high  station.  The  soyereign  is 
tho  father  of  his  family ;  not  a  gpricYance 
reaches  his  knowledge  that  remains  un- 
redresseil,  nor  a  character  of  merit  or 
ingenuity  disregarded ;  his  priTatc  con- 
duct, therefore,  is  as  exemplary  as  it  is 
amiahle." 

Another  sketch,  by  Mr.  Young,  repre- 
sents the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  about 
twelyo  years  old,  and  his  brother  Fred- 
erick, occupied  harmlessly  and  health- 
fully it  is  true,  but  in  a  manner  more 
befitting  young  husbandmen  than  the 
scions  of  the  royal  house  of  Hanoyer. 

**  A  spot  of  ground,"  says  Mr.  Youn^, 
'*  in  the  garden  at  Kew,  was  du^  by  his 
Koyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
sowed  it  with  wheat,  attended  the  growth 
of  their  little  crop,  weeded,  reaped, 
and  harvested  it  sulcly  by  themselves. 
They  thrashed  out  the  corn  and  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  chaff,  and  at  this 
period  of  their  labour  were  brought  to 
reflect,  from  their  own  experience,  on 
the  various  luboura  and  attention  of  the 
husbandman  and  farmer.  Tho  Princes 
not  only  raised  their  own  crop,  but 
they  also  ground  it,  and  having  parted 
the  bran  from  the  meal,  attend^  to  the 
whole  process  of  making  it  into  bread, 
which  it  may  well  be  imagined  was 
eaten  with  no  singular  relish.  The 
King  and  Queen  ate  of  this  philoso- 
phical repast,  and  beheld  with  pleasure 
tho  very  amusements  of  their  children 
rendered  the  source  of  useful  know- 
ledge." 

From  this  period  till  the  summer  of 
1776,  we  have  nothing  of  importance  to 
chronicle,  saving  the  birth  of  two  royal 
children,  Prince  Adolplius  Frederick, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who 
first  saw  the  light  at  the  Queen's  house, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  1774, 
and  the  Princess  Mary,  now  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  and  solo  survivor  of  the  fa- 
mily, who  entered  the  world,  at  the  same 
royal  palace,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April, 
1776.  Shortly  after  this  last  eycnt,  an 
important  change  was  made  in  tho 
household  of  tbo  Prince  of  Wales. 
Lord  Bruce  was  succeeded  as  governor 
by  the  Duke  of  Montague  ;  and  Dr. 
Harkham,  Bishop  of  CKester   as  pre- 


ceptor, by  Dr.  Ilurd ;  and  tliat  neithir 
Lord  Bruce  nor  Dr.  Markham  migkt 
take  offence  at  the  change,  Uie  fonutf 
was  eleyated  to  the  earldom  of  Avki- 
bury,  and  the  latter  to  the  see  of  Yoik 
When  this  last  promotion  was  ma^ 
the  pious  Dr.  Porteus,  who  enjoyed  tbe 
Queen's  eonfidence  and  patronage,  mm 
at  her  Majesty's  particular  reconmes- 
dation  ekvated  to  the  see  of  Chester. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  year,  the 
wife  of  Robert  Perreau,  in  person,  peti- 
tioned the  Queen  to  intercede  in  bebsU 
of  her  husband,  who,  together  with  kii 
brother,  Daniel  Perreau,  had  been  fouid 
guilty  of  forgery,  a  crime  then  punished 
with  death.  Her  Majesty  gaye  the  pe- 
tition to  the  King ;  out  as  one  of  tht 
Perreaus  could  not  be  pardoned  withoat 
the  other,  whose  guilt  had  been  ren- 
dered manifest  to  the  council,  the  King 
signed  the  death  warrants,  and  the  un- 
fortunate brothers  were  executed  at  Ty- 
burn. In  the  subsequent  summer. 
Queen  Charlotte  was  asain  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  a  similar  application  from  the 
wife  of  a  more  exalt^  more  unfortu- 
nate culprit,  the  ill-starred  Dr.  Dodd. 
The  reverend.  Doctor  had  been  found 
guilty  of  forging  a  bond  in  the  name  of 
Lord  Chesterfield  for  £  4200.  The  sin- 
gularity  of  his  case  excited  the  sympathy 
of  all  classes,  and  strenuous  exertions 
were  made  to  procure  his  pardon. 
Amongst  the  many  petitions 'implorisg 
that,  at  least,  his  liie  might  be  nuired, 
was  one  to  the  throne  by  the  City  of 
London,  followed  by  another  signed  by 
20,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  one  to  the  Queen  by  the  Mag- 
dalen Society.  The  Queen  supports 
the  prayer  of  these  petitions  with  all 
her  influence;  but  wnen  the  case  was 
brought  before  the  council,  Lord  Mans- 
field remarked  to  the  Kin?,  **  If  your 
Majesty  pardon  Dr.  Dodd,  you  will 
have  murdered  the  Perreaus ;"  and  ac- 
cordingly the  reverend  culprit  was 
hanged,  on  the  twenty-scyenth  of  Jane, 
1777. 

On  the  fourth  of  November,  I777i 
their  Majesties'  fifth  daughter,  the  Prin- 
cess Sophia,  was  born ;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  the  contest  which  had  beoi 
raging  for  three  years  between  Great 
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-Britain  and  lier  revoltinj^  colonics  in 
-Ameri|^  was  brought  nearer  home,  by 
-what  might  be  called  the  suicidal  con- 
duct of  the  court  of  Versailles.  On  the 
axth  of  February,  177B,  France  ac- 
•knowledged  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America ;  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  £ngland  declared  war 
r'nst  France.  The  Queen,  deeply  as 
deplored  the  necessity  for  war,  de- 
nounced the  American  republicans  as 
nbels  and  atheists,  and  declared  that, 
br  supporting^  their  cause,  the  Kine  of 
Ironce  and  his  ministers  had  committed 
a  grand  blunder.  On  the  third  of  May 
die  accompanied  his  Majesty  to  review 
fhe  fleet  at  Portsmouth,  where  they 
were  received  by  all  ranks  with  entliu- 
nastic  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and 
ioy ;  and  with  him  she  made  two  more 
progresses  in  the  autumn :  one,  at  the 
close  of  September  to  inspect  the  camp 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester  ; 
.the  other  for  the  King  to  review  the 
troops  at  Coxheath.  in  Kent.  Through- 
out these  progresses  her  Majesty  let  no 
opportunity  of  doing  good  slip  oy  ;  by 
her  kindness  and  courtesy,  she  endeared 
herself  to  the  gentry,  citizens,  and  yeo- 
men, and  by  leaving  munificent  sums  as 
alms  for  the  poor  in  the  parishes  through 
which  she  passed,  won  for  herself  the 
■flection  of  the  peasants  and  labourers. 

In  April,  1778,  the  parliament,  in 
oompliance  with  the  royal  will,  passed 
an  act,  enabling  the  King  to  settle  an 
annuity  of  £60,000  on  the  six  younger 
Princea;  £50,000  on  the  five  Pnn- 
eetsea;  and  £12,000  on  the  son  and 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  ; 
but  the  former  of  these  annuities  were 
not  to  take  effect  till  the  demise  of  the 
King,  nor  the  latter  till  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester. 

It  waa  this  year  that  their  Majesties, 
with  several  of  their  children,  honoured 
Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Ibrmerly  preceptor  to  the  King,  with 
the  visit  mentioned  in  the  subjoined 
letter  from  the  bishop's  niece,  Mrs. 
Chapone,  to  Mr.  Burrows,  dated  the 
IwentieUi  of  August,  1778 : — 

'*  Mr.  Buller  went  to  Windsor  on 
Saturday ;  saw  the  King,  who  inquired 
Bueh  about  the  bishop,  and  hearing  that 


he  would  be  eighty- two  next  Monday, 
*  Then,'  said  the  King,  *  I  will  go  and 
wish  him  joy.'  '  And  I,'  said  the  Queen, 
'  will  go  too.'  Mr.  Buller  then  dropt  a 
a  hint  of  the  additional  pleasure  it  would 
nve  the  bishop  if  he  could  see  the 
Princes.  *That,'  said  the  King,  're- 
quires contrivance ;  but  if  I  can  manage 
it,  we  will  all  go.' "  On-  the  Monday 
following,  the  royal  party,  consisting  of 
their  Majesties,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Duke  of  York,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
Princess  Royal,  and  Princess  Augusta, 
visited  the  bishop.  **  The  King,"  con- 
tinues Mrs.  Chapone,  **  sent  the  Princes 
to  pay  their  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cha- 
pone ;  himself,  he  said,  wiis  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. Whilst  the  Princes  were 
speaking  to  me,  Mr.  Arnold,  the  sub- 
preceptor,  said,  <  These  gentlemen  are 
well  acquainted  with  a  certain  ode  pre- 
fixed to  Mrs.  Carter's  Epictetus,  if  you 
know  anything  of  it.'  Afterwards,  the 
King  came  and  spoke  to  us,  and  the 
Queen  led  the  Princess  Koyul  to  me, 
saying,  *  This  is  a  young  lady,  who,  I 
hope,  has  much  profited  by  your  in- 
structions. She  has  read  your  Letters 
on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind  more 
than  once,  and  will  rt^ad  them  often; 
and  the  Princess  assented  to  the  pruise 
which  followed,  with  a  vei-y  modest  air. 
I  was  pleased  with  all  the  Piinces,  but 
particularly  with  Prince  William,  who 
IS  little  of  his  aee,  but  so  sensible  aud 
engaging,  that  he  won  the  bishop's 
heart,  to  whom  he  particularly  attached 
himself,  and  would  stay  with  him  while 
all  the  rest  ran  about  the  house.  His 
conversation  was  sui'priein^ly  manly  and 
clever  for  his  age ;  yet,  with  the  young 
Bullers,  he  was  quite  a  boy,  and  said  to 
John  Buller,  by  way  of  encouraging 
him  to  talk,  *  Come,  we  are  both  boys, 
you  know.'  All  of  them  showed  afiec- 
tionate  respect  to  the  bbhop ;  the  Prince 
of  Wales  pressed  his  hand  so  hard  that 
he  hurt  it." 

On  the  twenty-third  of  February, 
1779,  her  Maiesty  gave  birth  to  another 
Prince,  who,  being  the  eighth  son,  was, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  the  following 
month,  christened  Octavius.  Shortly 
after  this  event,  the  King  resolved  that 
Prince  William,  afterwards  KingWiU 
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w.    Tb4  Prib'jt  L«akl/  t:ix  mo  ia- 
diiutioB  Uf  daee&d  from  t^«  nwrliiy 

^^ITit  of  rriJkltT.  Up   fia  ft   UMlvdiBat* 

WKt  io  tb«  nary,  at  a  ume,  tM.  wii«a 
KblHaiid  wat  cnipi^bd  in  a  fierw  nr^- 
git'viib  tvo  powtffal  foe*.  BaC  tLe 
rrnyiMtJkAM  and  e&Ueatr  of  the  bo- 
thtr  and  loo  made  no  im(frc«oo  on  tbe 
oUtinaiAlT  firm  moBarch,  and,  oa  the 
eighte^iiti  of  Jon^,  1779,  Priiiee  Wfl. 
liam  wai  rattd  as  a  midfehipmaB  cm 
board  Um:  I'hnee  George,  of  niiietj'foar 
gVDi.  That  he  might  not  pUj,  wit  act 
tbe  Milor.  hu  court  dresaes  vere  laid 
aside  for  tbe  eqaipments  of  an  ordinair 
nii'ibhipman ;  and,  on  tbe  erening  before 
goiug  on  Uiard,  tbe  King  presented  him 
with  a  hible,  and  in  a  leuible  addreaa, 
too  Icngtlij  for  these  pages,  exhorted 
him  to  illl  hii  new  penl-fraught  ofl&ce 
with  diligence,  brarerj,  generosity,  kind 
forbearance,  and,  aboTe  all,  obedience  to 
his  sup4;riors.  His  mother  parttd  from 
hirn  in  tf:ars,  and  his  first  conduct  at  a 
sailor,  proved  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
his  father's  counsels.  When  intrmluced 
into  the  midshipman's  cabin,  his  com- 
imnions  were  puulcd  how  to  address 
liim  ;  thry  knew  he  was  the  King's  son, 
but  as  a  brother  roiddv  they  deemed  him 
their  <qual,  and  one  oi  them  boldly  asked 
him  by  what  name  he  was  ratG«i  in  the 
shiji's  IxMiks.  '  i  am  entered  as  Prince 
William  Henry,'  he  replied,  with  un- 
offirctcd  affability ;  '  but  my  father's  name 
is  (flUi-lph,  and  as  1  am  only  a  sailor 
amongst  y<Mi,  I  will  thank  you  to  call 
me  Miniply  William  Ouclph.' " 

This  year  the  destruction  of  the  Quebec 
frigate,  ('aptain  Farmer,  which  was 
blown  up  in  the  bruvelv-contcsted  action 
off  lirciit,  when  all  on  board,  saTe  seTen- 
teen  ponKms,  perished,  so  deeply  affected 
tht;  (iu<;en,  that  she  procurcu  a  pension 
of  £800  a  year  for  the  captain's  widow 
and  family;  obtained  a  lieutenant's  com- 
mission fur  Mr.  Moor,  the  maiter^s  mate, 
who,  although  wounded,  was  picked  up 
»li  Yo ;  and  otnerwiie  provided  for  the  rest 
of  the  iurrlTors.  But  these  and  other 
Uttdablt  Mtf  of  benerolanee,  did  not 


•aaoa  vkic^  did  iLe  asrigBfil  limili  d 
tihis  waemair  »nsu  Big«  Ve  fdb  d» 
pr»r«d.  br  Afmg  the  wumw  rtTinii 


caiiT-icnnlcd  jifif^^  of ! 
for'tAc  dislnsisi  aad 
alma  to  tW  poor  aad  sJUcSed.  Itwv 
tAcae  mtu  ofmumSeemot^  ha 
taea,  aad  Tha  f  nnwii  n^i  i  ■!  i 
to  all  liut  tcadcd  to  the  nJigiow,  ■•- 
xal,  aocial,  aid  tnmmnoal  adnaecmat 
of  the  mioB  at  large,  tibat  woi  §m  kr 
the  cstecfli  of  ereir  oae  who  mBrkHW 
h«r.  In  works  ta  benerolcBee  sw  at 
peaded  about  £5000  a  year ;  ad  at 
thoagb  she  aude  ao  pteteaoaaa  ta  O" 
traordiaarj  Utoary  attaiaaseati,  shs  ti 
not  oT«ilook  the  moita  of  Jladaacd^Jkr* 
bUjy  Mis.  Haaaah  More,  Mm  Tiia- 
mef,  Charlotte  Smith,  aad  other  fiur  lits- 
rar^  stars  of  her  eta.  Oao  of  thsM 
ladica,  the  aceomDlisbed  Mim.  Dduj, 
who  was  honoured  with  wpwiil  Bni 
of  her  royal  faTour,  at  this  pooad 
resided  on  terms  of  intiiBate  frieaddup 
with  the  DncbeM-dowagcr  of  FtetlsB^ 
at  Bulstrode  ;  and  in  an  interesting  let- 
ter to  the  Honourable  Mr.  w— ntw^ 
dated  Jannarj  twentjr-eighthy  1779,  die 
thus  details  a  risit  whidi  the  royal  fiuaily 
paid  to  her  friend,  the  docheM: — * 

**  What  a  task  you  hare  set  aie^  ay 
dear  friend !  I  can  no  more  tell  the  par- 
ticuhirs  of  all  the  honoon  I  zeeeiTBd 
last  autumn  from  the  Kii^  and  Qacsa 
and  eight  of  their  royal  progeny,  tluB  I 
can  remember  last  year^a  eioudi— a 
simile,  by-the-bye,  iU  ad^ted  to  the 
grace  ana  benignity  of  their  «—»——, 
that  ^Te  a  lustre  even  to  Balstndt, 
supenor  as  it  ia  to  moat  plaeea.  I  had 
formed  to  myself  a  yery  different  idea  of 
such  risitors,  and  wished  the  day  OTor; 
but  their  affability  and  eood  imBUNir 
left  me  no  room  for  anything  but  adai- 
ration  and  respect;  for,  with  the  BMMt 
obliging  condescension,  there  wis  bo 
want  ot  proper  dignity  to  keep  the  ba- 
lance even.  They  were  del^hted  with 
the  place,  but,  aboTe  all,  with  the  ma^ 
tress  of  it,  whose  sweetnefg  ofmanatfi 

*  CorrBspondenee  cf  Mrs.  Debmy  with  lb 
Francis  Hamilton. 
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ttid  knowledge  of  propriety  engage  all 
nnk*..  To  give  you  a  just  notion  of 
the  entertainments,  you  should  liave  a 
^an  of  the  house,  that  1  might  lead 
yoa  through  the  apartments ;  but  ima- 

Eine  CTerything  that  is  elegant  and  de- 
ghtful,  and  you  will  do  more  justice  to 
the  place  and  entertainments  than  I  can 
by  mv  description. 

**  The  royal  family,  ten  in  all,  came 
at  twelve  o'clock.  The  King  drove  the 
Qaeen  in  an  open  chaise,  with  a  pair  of 
white  horses.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Prince  Frederick  rode  on  horseback,  all 
with  proper  attendants,  but  no  guards  ; 
Princess  Koyal  and  Lady  Weymouth  in  a 
post-chaise ;  Princess  Augusta,  Princess 
Elizabeth,  Prince  Adolphus,  and  l^ady 
Charlotte  Finch,  in  a  coach ;  Prince  Wil- 
liam,  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Moutaguc, 
and  Bishop  of  Litchfield,  in  a  coach ;  ano- 
ther coach  full  of  attendant  gentlemen, 
amongst  the  number  Mr.  Smelt,  wliose 
character  sets  him  above  most  men,  and 
doei  great  honour  to  the  King,  who  calls 
him  ms  friend,  and  has  drawn  him  out 
of  his  solitude  (the  life  he  had  chosen) 
to  enjoy  his  conversation  every  leisure 
moment.  These,  with  all  their  attend- 
ants in  rank  and  file,  made  a  splendid 
figure  as  they  drove  through  the  park 
and  round  the  court  up  to  the  house. 
The  day  was  as  brilliant  as  could  be 
wished — the  twelfth  of  August,  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  birthday.  The  Queen  was  in 
A  hat  and  in  an  Italian  nightgown  of 
purple  lustring,    trimmed  with    silver 

Stnse.  She  is  graceful  and  eenteel ;  the 
gnity  and  sweetness  of  ner  manner, 
the  perfect  propriety  of  everything  she 
layi  or  does,  satisfies  everybody  slie 
hononn  with  her  distinction  so  much, 
that  beauty  is  by  no  means  wanting  to 
make  her  perfectly  agreeable;  and 
though  age  and  lon^  retirement  from 
eonrt  made  me  feel  timid  in  my  being 
called  to  make  my  appearance,  I  soon 
fonnd  myself  perfectly  at  ease,  for  the 
King's  condescension  and  good  humour 
took  off  all  awe  but  what  one  must  have 
for  so  respectable  a  character,  severely 
tried  by  his  enemies  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad.  The  three  Princesses  were  all  in 
frocks,  the  King  and  all  the  men  were  in 
aamiform,  blue  and  gold.  They  walked 


through  the  great  apartments,  and  at- 
tentively observed  everything,  the  pic^ 
tures  in  particular.  1  kept  oack  in  the 
drawiug-room,  and  took  that  opportu- 
nity of  sitting  down,  when  tlic  Prinocss 
lioyal  returned  to  me,  and  said  the  Queen 
missed  me  in  the  train.  1  immediately 
obeyed  the  summons  with  my  best  ala- 
crity. Ilcr  Majesty  met  me  half-way, 
and  seeing  me  hasten  my  steps,  cidied 
out  to  me,  *  Though  I  desired  you  to 
come,  I  did  not  desire  you  to  run  and 
fatigue  yourself.' 

'*  They  all  returned  to  the  great  draw- 
ing-room, where  there  were  only  two 
arm  chairs  placed  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
room  for  the  King  and  Queen.  The 
King  placed  the  Duchess-dowager  of 
Portland  in  his  chair,  and  walked  about 
admiring  the  beauties  of  the  place. 
Breakfast  was  offered  all,  prepared  in 
the  long  gallery.  The  King  and  all  his 
royal  children  and  the  rest  of  the  train 
chose  to  go  to  the  gallery,  where  the 
well-furnished  tables  were  set :  one  with 
tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate ;  another,  with 
other  proper  accommodation  of  eatables, 
rolls,  cakes,  &c. ;  another  table  with 
fruits  and  ices,  in  the  utmost  perfection, 
which,  with  a  magical  touch,  hod  suc- 
ceeded a  cold  repast.  The  Queen  re- 
mained in  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
Duchess-dowQger  brought  her  a  dish  of 
tea  on  a  waiter,  which  was  what  she 
chose.  After  she  had  drank  her  tea,  she 
would  not  return  the  cup  to  the  Duchess, 
but  got  up  and  would  carry  it  into  the 
gallerj  herself,  and  was  much  pleased  to 
see  with  what  eleeance  every  thing  was 
prepared.  The  delightful  appearance 
they  all  made,  and  the  satisloction  all 
expressed,  rewarded  the  attention  and 
politeness  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland, 
who  is  never  so  happy  as  when  she  gra- 
tifies those  she  esteems  worthy  of  the 
favour.  The  young  Royals  seemed  quite 
at  home,  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest, 
and  to  inherit  the  gracious  manners  of 
their  parents.  The  King  desired  me  to 
show  the  Queen  one  ot  my  books  of 
plants ;  she  seated  herself  in  the  gallery 
at  a  table,  and  the  books  laid  before  her. 
I  kept  my  distance  till  she  called  me  to 
ask  some  question  about  the  mosaic ^per- 
work ;  and  as  I  stood  before  her  Majesty, 
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tho  Kin^  Bct  a  chair  behind  me.  I 
t Hired  with  some  confusion  and  hesita- 
tion on  n*ceiTiug  so  gpreat  an  honour, 
irhen  the  Qiuen  said,  *  Mrs.  Delany,  sit 
down,  sit  down ;  it  is  not  every  lady 
that  has  a  chair  brought  her  by  a  ain^ ;' 
so  I  obeyed.  Amongst  many  genuine 
things,  the  Queen  asked  me, '  Why  I  was 
not  with  the  Duchess  when  she  came, 
for  1  might  be  sure  she  would  ask  for 
me  ?*  I  felt  flutteied,  acknowled^fcd  the 
distinction,  and  said  I  was  particularly 
hupny  at  that  time  to  pay  my  duty  to 
her  Maii>sty,  as  it  gave  mo  an  opportu- 
nity of  sei'ing  so  many  of  the  royal 
family.  *0,  but,'  says  her  Majesty, 
*  you  haye  not  seen  aU  my  children  yet ;' 
npon  which  the  King  came  up,  and  ob- 
Bcrycd  to  the  Queen,  *  You  may  put  Mrs. 
Delany  in  the  way  of  doing  that,  by 
naming  a  day  for  her  to  drink  tea  at 
Windsor  Castle.'  The  Duchesss  of  Port- 
land was  consulted,  and  the  next  day 
fixed  upon,  as  tho  Duchess  had  appointed 
the  ena  of  the  week  for  going  to  Wey- 
mouth. 

"We  went  at  soyen,  tho  hour  ap- 
pointed ;  were  ushered  into  a  long  room 
with  great  bay  windows,  where  were  all 
the  Princesses  and  younger  Princes,  with 
their  attendants,  and  passed  on  to  the 
bed-chamber,  where  the  Queen  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  with  Lady  Wey- 
mouth and  I^ady  Charlotte  Finch ;  the 
King  and  the  elder  Princes  had  walked 
out.  Wlion  the  Queen  took  her  seat 
and  the  ladies  their  places,  she  ordered  a 
chair  to  be  set  for  me,  opposite  to  where 
she  sat.  At  eight  the  King,  &c.  came 
iuto  the  room.  It  was  the  hour  the  King, 
Queen,  and  eleven  of  the  Princes  and 
Princesses  walked  on  the  terrace ;  they 
apologized,  but  said  the  crowd  expected 
them.  When  they  returned,  we  were 
summoned  into  tho  next  room  to  tea, 
and  the  royals  began  a  ball,  and  danced 
two  country  dances,  to  the  music  of  French 
horns,  bussoons,  and  hautboys,  which 
were  the  same  that  plajed  on  the  ter- 
race whilst  their  Majesties  walked  there. 
But  the  bull  was  terminated  abruptly  by 
tho  King,  who  said  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  was  sure,  when  he  considered 
how  great  an  effort  it  must  be  to  play 
tiutt  kind  of  murio  lo  bng  a  time  toge- 


ther,  that  be  wonid  not  continue  their 
dancing,  but  that  the  Queen  and  tin 
rest  of  the  company  were  going  to  tbe 
Queen's  house,  where  they  should  r^ 
Slime  thtir  dancing,  and  haye  proper 
music." 

In  1779,  appeared  a  rhyming  dia- 
logue, in  the  form  of  a  burlesque  satire 
on  the  Queen,  and  which,  in  reality,  ii 
a  skilfully-sketched  portraiture  of  the 
pleasing  side  of  her  Majesty's  ehsraeter. 
The  bard,  after  eulogizing  tiie  £Bg, 
makes  his  querist  obserye — 

**  I  own  your  satire  just  and  keen, 
Proceed  and  satiiiiM  the  Queen.*  ^ 

To  which  the  poet  Teplie»^ 

"With  aU  my  heart.    The  Queen,  th^  aqr 
Attends  her  nursery  erery  day. 
And  like  a  common  mother  shwes 
In  all  her  infiuita*  little  carea— 
What  Tulgar,  nnasanming  scene 
For  George's  wife  and  Britain's  Qneea. 
Tis  whispered  also  at  the  Palace, 
(I  hope  'tis  but  the  Toiee  of  malice) 
That  (teU  it  not  in  foreign  lands) 
She  works  with  her  own  royal  hands, 
And  that  our  Sovereign's  sometimes  seen 
In  Test  embroidered  by  his  Qoeen. 
This  might  a  courtly  nshioa  ba^ 
In  days  of  old  Andromache,  i 
But  modern  ladies,  trost  my  wordi^ 
Seldom  sew  tunics  for  their  Imds. 
What  secret  next,  must  I  irafoldf— 
She  hates,  I'm  confidentlr  told— 
She  hates  the  manners  of  the  timeay 
And  all  onr  fashionable  crimes^ 
And  fondly  wishes  to  rest<»e 
The  golden  age  and  days  cf  yore, 
When  silly  simple  women  thoni^t 
A  breach  of  chastity  a  fault — 
Esteemed  those  modest  things,  diTmess, 
The  very  worst  of  human  curses, 
Aud  deemed  assemblies,  cards,  soddke, 
The  spring  of  every  sort  of  vice. 
Romantic  notion,  all  the  fidr 
At  such  absurdities  must  stare. 
And,  q)ite  ot  all  her  pains,  will  still 
Love  routs,  adultery,  and  qnadriUe.** 

"Well!  is  that  aU  yon  find  to  bhune. 
Sir  ditie,  in  the  royal  dame  f" 

"  AU  I  could  find  to  blame  ?  No,  tmly. 
The  longest  day  in  June  and  July 
Would  fail  me  ere  I  could  express 
The  half  of  Charlotte's  blemishes. 
Those  foolish  and  old-fadiion  ways 
Of  keeping  holy  sabbath  days— 
That  affectation  to  appear 
At  church,  the  word  of  God  to  heai^' 
That  pooF-like  plainness  in  herdrsirs 
So  void  of  noble  tawdriness — 
That  aflkbllity  and  ease. 
Which  ean  her  menial  aeryaata  plasaib 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
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Jtttai  BHiAiei  of  the  Prince  af  Waki  and  the  Huie  tf  York—Quem'e  draaiag- 
room—Vieit  lo  Corenl  Garden  Theatnt—Puilie  thm/iKgiving  for  hii  Majeety't 
renvtry—Qitein'i  birthday—Progreie  to  Weymouth— Marriage  of  the  iMikt  of 
Tork—(Mamitou»vitit  to  the  Hagmarket  Theatre— Unetremmiaue  gala— War^ 
Stgalpntrtat — Deatktof  the  IJKWn'i  brother  Frederick,  and  of  her  liiter  Chrie. 
"m  ofMeMK^urg — Marriaget  of  the  Duke  of  Suieex,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Walet 
'" — '-  M  ike  EiHg'e  life— Birth  of  the  Prineeu  Chariotte. 

and  proceoded  with  to  Americs,  irbers 
he  pused  tha  winter  of  1781-3.  Tliii 
same  moiith.  Prince  Frederick  departed 
for  Gennanj,  where  be  remained  for 
seTeral  ^eara,  to  completa  his  military 
atndies;  and  oa  the  Scat  of  Janaarj, 
1781,  the  Prince  of  Wale*  wu  declared 
be  of  age,  ojid  reeeired  the  eon^ratu- 


'  and    Queen   . 
;  mueh  of  their  time 
at  Windior,  where  a 
I  reridenee  near  tc 
)  Caatle  wall  was  1 

'  of  her  Majntj. 
"  the  Qnecn'«  Lodge  at  WiadBOr." 
But  it  ao  happened  that  their  Majeetiea 
were  at  Buekinghnm  Houm  when  those 
liMTfuI  riots  burst  forth,  which  in  June, 
ITSO.  threatened  Ixtndon  with  dcatmc- 
tioa;  and  altliDugh  seTsnil  of  the  nobles 
•nd  lodiw  of  the  court  were  terrified  into 
linnTinf  into  the  eountry  with  their 
jnrala  and  other  Taluablee, 


Alfred,  who,  eighteen  months  srterwardg, 
npire-^  and  was  priTatcIj  interred  in  the 
nnl  Tsult  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  December,  Prince  William  ro- 
tsrned  in  safety  from  the  fleet,  whieb, 
howerer,  he  shortly  afterwturda  joined, 


^markable 


be  of  age,  h 

ions    of  thl 
From  this  peri 

erent  to  reeord  in  the  personal     ^ 

of  Queen  Cliarlotte,  SBTing  the  celel>ra< 
tion,  this  year,  of  her  awn  and  her  eldest 
son's  birth- days,  witli  extraordinary 
splendour,  and  the  death  of  her  siKler 
Sophia,  in  the  summer  of  the  lubee- 
<|uent  year,  till  1 783,  when,  on  the  twen- 
tieth or  January,  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  sigacd  between  Groat  Untain, 
Franoc,  and  Spain — a  trace,  which  after- 
wards tonninated  by  a  treaty  of  peuee, 
was  entered  into  with  Holland— and  the 
independence  of  America  was  aekaDW. 
ledged.  The  hiss  of  America— an  excnt 
deeply  deplored  by  the  EiDg.  and,  aa 
such,  a  souiee  of  pain  to  his  afiectioimte 
consort  —  WM  shortly  Rdcrwardf  fol- 
lowed by  •  demise  in  the  niyal  family, 
which  orenrhelmed  theiT  Majestiee  with 
1  a2 
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sorrow.  Prince  OctaTiiu  fell  ill  of  the 
small-pox  ;  the  muladT  proved  mortal ; 
he  died  at  Kew,  on  tne  third  of  May, 
and,  a  week  aflerwnrds.  was  buried  by 
the  side  of  his  brother  Alfred,  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  This  catastrophe  laid 
the  Queen  on  the  bed  of  sickness ;  and 
scarc(>ly  was  she  restored  to  conrales- 
cenre,  when  her  last^bom  child,  the 
Princess  Amelia,  first  saw  the  light,  on 
the  eighth  of  August,  1783,  at  Bucking- 
bam  ilouse. 

In  the  spring  of  the  subsequent 
year,  the  first  grand  festival  in  com- 
memoration of  Ilandel  took  place  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  under  the  especial 
patronage  of  their  Blajestics,  who,  ac- 
companied by  Prince  Edward,  the  Prin- 
cess Royal,  and  the  Princesses  Augusta, 
Elizabeth,  and  Sophia,  attended  the  per- 
formance, which,  as  a  spectacle,  wus 
magnificent — as  a  concert,  sublime  be- 
yond description.  The  next  day  the 
performance  was  resumed  at  the  Pan- 
theon, and  a  week  afterwards,  that  ehef' 
d^ceuvre  of  the  great  composer,  Handel, 
"  The  Messiah,"  was  performed  before 
their  Majesties  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Doth  the  King  and  the  Queen  took 
great  interest  in  this  musical  commemo- 
ration, and  on  it  they  lavished  the  high- 
est encomiums ;  nor  is  this  surprising, 
as  the  performance  was  surpiissingly 
grand.  The  Queen  had  a  taste  for  ora- 
torios, and  the  King  professed  to  be  a 
musical  connoisseur,  played  the  bass-riol, 
and,  with  that  instrument,  frequently 
took  part  in  the  performauce  of  sympho- 
nies and  other  instrumental  part  music. 

An  amusing  anecdote  of  one  of  these 
royal  concerts  went  the  round  of  the 
papers  of  the  day.  The  party  composed 
a  quintett  under  the  direction  of  the 
King  himself,  who,  whilst  he  sawed 
away  at  the  bass-viol,  had  no  idea  that 
it  was  possible  to  Burpass  him  or  the 
sounds  he  produced,  xhe  Princess  of 
Wales  presided  at  the  harpsichord,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  played  the  first  violin, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  tenor,  and 
the  facetious  Philip  Dormer,  the  flute. 
It  so  happened  that  the  King  had  his 
ovrn  notions  of  time  and  tune;  and  as  his 
Majesty  performed  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment onlj,  and  posublj  with  the  idea  of 


gaining  some  instrnetiov,  be  neTertort- 
pled  to  go  oTcr  a  passage  two  or  three 
times,  or  to  take  any  liberties,  or  to 
make  any  blunders  that  seemed  good  to 
him,  without  consulting,  or  in  any  way 
warning  the  rest  of  the  orchestra;  it 
was,  therefore,  necessary  for  every  mem- 
ber of  it,  whilst  giving  his  eyes  to  hit 
own  music,  to  give  his  ears  to  the  Kingfs, 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  follow  the 
direction  and  eccentricitiea  of  the  roysl 
performer.  On  the  present  occasion  it 
became  evident,  however,  that  this  eoa- 
cert  was  going  wrong;  but  the  most  aeate 
of  these  select  amateurs  ooald  not  imap 
gine  where  they  were  in  error.  The 
royal  bass-riol  was  proceeding  on  its 
course  as  sedately  as  the  march  of  an 
elephant;  the  violin  looked  in  vain, 
bacKwardis  and  forwards,  for  severtl 
bars,  to  see  where  he  could  glide  in,  but 
could  discover  nothing  resembling  what 
he  heard ;  the  tenor,  knowing  there  was 
a  difficult  passage  just  passed  over,  and 
being  well  aware  of  the  royal  pnctioe 
with  regard  to  such,  boldly  went  bade 
and  repeated  it;  the  harpsichord,  be* 
lieving  the  time  had  been  altered  firam 
fast  to  slow,  slackened  its  pace ;  and  the 
flute,  entertaining  a  different  opinion, 
went  away  at  double  speed.  Such  a 
strange  medley  was  never  heajrd  before : 
nevertheless,  the  King  was  seen  leaning 
forward,  with  his  eyes  flxed  on  the 
music,  working  away  with  the  royal 
elbow,  evidently  too  absorbed  in  his 
own  performance  to  heed  the  confusion 
that  distracted  the  audience,  and  made 
the  other  musicians  feel  extremely  na- 
comfortable.^  It  was  not  etiquette  to 
notice  the  King's  mistakes,  or  toe  youth- 
ful maids  of  honour  would  have  laughed 
outright.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a 
studious  courtier,  knew  not  what  to  do : 
he  played  a  few  notes  here  and  then, 
whispered  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
nudged  Philip  Dormer,  whose  Uowng 
had  oecome  desperate,  he  glanced  at  the 
look  of  the  Pnncera  without  obtaining 
any  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  inextrica^ 
disorder ;  but  still  he  plied  on,  knowing 
that  matters  could  not  be  worse  than 
they  were.  The  King  at  last  brought 
up  the  party  «all  standing,"  as  the 
sailors  say,  by  coming  suddenly  and  «i- 
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Citpectedly  to  the  end  of  his  Bymphony. 
The  Princess,  who  alone  dared  to  speak, 
diicoTered  Uiat  his  Majesty  had  turned 
oyer  two  leares  at  once ;  the  monarch, 
with  the  ntmost  composure,  turned  hack 
to  the  part  which  had  not  been  played, 
■nd,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  set  to 
work,  rasping  away,  followed  by  the 
other  musicians,  who  this  time  were  in 
■t  the  death,  with  tolerable  exactitude. 

On  the  sixth  of  November,  1785,  the 
Queen's  brother.  Prince  George  of  Meck- 
lenburg, died;  and,  in  consequence, 
fhe  Bntish  court  went  into  mourning, 
■nd  the  commemoration  of  her  Majesty  s 
Mtal  day  was  put  off  to  the  ninth  of 
February,  when  it  was  celebrated  with 
uufual  splendour.  The  interesting  let- 
ters of  Mrs.  Delany,  written  solely  for 
private  information,  and  intended  by  the 
anthoress  to  be  impartial  and  truthful 
•ketches,  besides  other  valuable  informa- 
tion, afford  the  subjoined  pleasing  de- 
tails of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Queen 
•nd  her  beloved  spouse  at  this  period : — 

*'  On  Thursday,  the  ninth  of  May,  I 
received  a  note  from  Lady  Weymouth, 
to  tcU  me  the  Queen  invited  me  to  her 
Majesty's  house  to  hear  Mrs.  Siddons 
read  *  The  Provoked  Husband.'  You  may 
believe  I  obeyed  the  summons,  and  was 
much  entertai  ned.  It  was  very  desirable  to 
me,  as  I  had  no  other  opportunity  of 
hearing  or  seeing  Mrs.  Sidaons ;  and  slie 
ftUIy  answered  my  expectations — her  per- 
son and  manners  perfectly  agreed.  I 
WW  received  in  the  great  arawing-room 
by  the  King  and  Queen,  their  daughters, 
and  Prince  Edward.  Besides  the  royal 
Ismily,  there  were  only  the  Duchess- 
dowager  of  Portland  and  her  daughter, 
lady  Weymouth,  and  her  beautiful 
granddaughter,  Lady  Aylesford,  Lord 
and  L&dv  Uarcourt,  J^ady  Charlotte 
Finch,   l)uke  of    Montague,   and    the 

gentlemen  attendant  on  the  King.  Mrs. 
iddons  read  standing,  and  behaved  with 
great  propriety.  After  she  was  dis- 
missed, their  Majesties  detained  the 
(jonipany  some  time,  to  talk  over  what 
had  passed,  wliich  was  not  the  least 
agreeable  part  of  the  cntertiiinment." 

In  anotlicr  letter,  tlie  same  accom- 
plished correspondent  observes  :  —  "I 
Jiiifa  been  levcnil  evenings  ut  the  Queen's 


lodge,  with  no  other  company  but  their 
Majesties'  own  most  lovely  family.  They 
sit  round  a  large  table,  on  which  are 
books,  work,  pencils,  and  paper.  The 
Queen  has  the  goodness  to  make  me  sit 
down  next  to  her,  and  delights  me  with 
her  conversation,  which  is  informing, 
elegant,  and  pleasing  beyond  descrip- 
tion; whilst  the  younger  part  of  the 
family  are  drawing,  working,  etcetera, 
the  Dcautiful  babe,  Princess  Amelia, 
bearing  her  part  in  the  entertainment, 
sometimes  in  one  of  her  sister's  laps, 
sometimes  playing  with  the  King  on  the 
carpet,  which  altogether  exhibits  such  a 
delightful  scene  as  would  require  an  Ad- 
dison's pen  or  a  Vandyke's  pencil  to  do 
justice  to  it.  In  the  next  room  is  the 
band  of  music,  who  play  from  eight  to 
ten.  The  King  generally  directs  them 
what  pieces  of  music  to  play— chiefly 
Handel's." 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  1786, 
their  Majesties  stood  sponsors  to  Lord 
Salisbury's  daugliter,  Georgiana  Char- 
lotta,  to  whom  they  presented  a  superb 
salver,  weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ounces.  In  June,  another  grand  musi- 
cal festival,  in  commemoration  of  Han- 
del, was  held  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  they  honoured  with  their  pre- 
sence; and,  on  the  third  of  the  same 
month,  their  royal  sons,  the  Princes 
Edward,  Ernest  Augustus,  Augustus 
Frederick,  and  AdoTphus  Frederick, 
were,  together  with  the  Landgrave  of 
Ilcsse  Cassel  and  several  nobles,  instal- 
led Knights  of  the  Garter.  On  the  an- 
niversary of  the  King's  birth-day,  which 
this  year  was  kept  with  great  splendour, 
the  Queen  wore  a  royal  purple  robe, 
covered  over  with  rich  Brussels  lace, 
and  the  magnificence  of  her  appearance 
was  heightened  by  a  bouquet  composed 
solely  of  the  valuable  diamonds  which 
the  King  had  just  previously  received 
as  a  present  from  the  Nizam  of  the 
Dcccan  in  India. 

The  intemperance,  immorality,  ex- 
travagance, and  gambling  propensities 
of  the  elder  Princes  had  long  been  a 
source  of  affliction  to  their  ro;|-al  pa- 
rents ;  and  at  tliis  period  the  Prince  of 
Wales  found  liimself  overwhelmed  with 
pecuniary  difficulties.     His  dcbta^  in- 
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eluding  £24,000  for  completing  Carlton 
]IouBc,  amounted  to  £250.('00 ;  and  as 
bii  mother  frowned  upon  bis  profligate- 
ness  and  prodigulity,  and  his  father 
wonM  neither  countenance  nor  asaist 
him,  he  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  re- 
ducing his  household  from  £26,000  to 
JC5000  a-year;  but  with  what  good  effect 
-will  hen'after  be  shown. 

On  the  second  of  August,  Margaret 
Nicholson  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  stab  the  King,  as  be  was  stepping  out 
of  his  chariot  at  the  garden-entrance  to 
St.  James's.  On  this  occasion  the  Queen 
was  saved  all  unnecessary  emotion  by 
the  judicious  forethought  of  the  Spanisn 
Amfmssudor,  who,  the  moment  the  as- 
sassin was  seized,  posted  to  Windsor, 
and  by  keeping  her  Majesty  in  deep  con- 
tersatiou,  prevented  her  from  hearing 
the  alarming  report  till  the  King  ar- 
rived,  and  t4>ld  it  her  with  his  own  lips. 
'*The  knife,"  said  the  fortunate  monarch, 
'*  slightly  cut  my  waistcoat,  and  luckily, 
Tcry  luckily  it  was  that  it  went  no  far- 
ther, for  there  was  nothing  beneath  but 
a  little  linen  and  a  great  deal  of  fat." 
The  Queen's  consternation  was  great, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  she  felt 
uneasy  whenever  her  husband  was  pre- 
sent in  London. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month, 
bis  Majesty,  the  Queen,  and  several  of 
the  Princesses,  paid  a  friendly  visit  to 
the  Ilarcourt  family,  atXuneham,  whence 
they  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  they 
viewed  the  colleges  and  halls,  and  the 
King  received  two  addresses — one  from 
the  University,  and  tlie  otlier  from  the 
Corporation.     From   Oxford   tlje  royal 

Jiarty  returned  to  Nuneham,  and  the 
bllowin^  morning  they  honoured  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  with  a  visit,  at 
Blenheim,  where,  after  surveying  the  pa- 
lace, they  drove  round  its  demesne,  for- 
merly the  royal  park  of  Woodstock. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  ro^'al 
family  experienced  a  domestic  affliction 
in  tlie  death  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  the 
last  surviving  issue  of  George  II.  and 
his  Queen,  Caroline.  The  I^incess  had 
lived  a  lite  of  celibacy,  and  for  years  had 
retired  from  the  bustle  of  the  court. 
After  a  protracted  illness,  she  breathed 
her  last  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October, 


in  tlie  eighty-fifUi  yoar  of  ber  age. 
Her  remains  were  interred,  with  private 
obsequiesy  in  Henry  Yll/a  Chapel,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  erenisg  of 
the  eleventh  of  NoTember. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1787, 
their  Majeatiei,  and  three  of  the  Prinr 
cesses,  and  their  suite,  Tiaited  Meisrs. 
Whitbread't  extensive  brewery,  in  Chii- 
well  Street.  They  were  ceremoniously 
received  by  the  proprietor  and  his 
daughter;  and  after  examining  the 
steam-eneine  and  the  store,  the  Queen 
and  the  ranoessea  amnaed  themselres  by 
going  into  the  great  Tat  or  store  eisten, 
which,  when  fi3l,  contained  four  thonp 
sand  barrela  of  beer.  They  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  oooperape,  where  Hr. 
Whitbread  was  assailed  with  so  many 
questions  from  the  Kinj^,  that,  remarks 
reter  Pindar  in  his  aatuical  aecoont  of 
this  visit — 

**  The  brewer  exclaimed,  May  I  be  eaned  I 
If  1  know  vbich  to  answer  fbrst." 

The  roval  party,  after  carefully  view- 
ing the  whole  of  the  premises,  and  par- 
taking of  a  cold  collation  in  the  dwell* 
ing-house,  expressed  themselves  highly 
gratified,  and  departed. 

The  situation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was,  at  this  period,  highly  singular  and 
critical.  The  prejudice  which  the  na- 
tion generally  entertained  against  him 
on  account  of  his  licentiousness  and  pro- 
digality, was  increased  by  a  report — 
which,  indeed,  was  true—that  he  had 
contracted  a  secret  marriaee  with  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  a  lady  beautiftil  and  ac- 
complished, but  of  the  Boman  Gatholie 
religion.  These  unfavourable  drcnm- 
stances  alarmed  many  of  his  creditors ; 
and  their  persecuting  clamours,  and  the 
impossibility  of  satisfying  their  claims 
with  his  present  limited  income,  induced 
the  Prince,  in  the  spring  of  this  year, 
to  consent  to  a  proposal  for  laying  the 
state  of  his  affairs  before  parliament 
Accordingly  his  friends  brousfht  the  mat- 
ter before  the  Commons,  when  a  warm 
debate  ensued ;  but  before  the  Honss 
could  come  to  a  vote  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Pitt,  by  desire  of  the  King,  met 
the  Prince,  and  informed  him,  that  if 
the  intended  motion  were  withdrawi, 
everything  might  be  settled  to  hia  Bojil 
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Highne88*8  latiBfaction ;  this  being  ac- 
cord to,  the  King  directed  £10,000 
a  year  to  be  added  to  the  allowance  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  out  of  the  Civil 
List ;  and  the  Commops,  in  compliance 
with  a  royal  inc8sage»  voted  an  address, 
requesting  his  Majesty  to  direct  the  sum 
of  £162,000  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Civil 
List,  for  the  discharge  of  the  Prince's^ 
debts ;  and  the  further  sum  of  £20,000 
to  complete  the  repairs  of  Carlton  House. 
At  the  same  time  the  King  sent  for  the 
Prince,  granted  him  forgiveness,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  his  royal  mother  and 
listers.  The  Prince  immediately  after- 
wards increased  his  household  to  its 
former  magnificence,  and  by  again  pur- 
fidner  a  heedless,  profligate  course,  in 
which  the  elder  of  his  brothers  shared 
kuTffely,  again  became  overwhelmed 
witn  pecuniary  difficulties;  and  to  in- 
crease his  income,  and  discharge  his 
debts,  he  resorted  to  means  the  most 
dishonourable  and  the  most  criminal 
that  can  well  be  imagined. 

Id  the  summer  of  1788,  the  King 
aperienced  symptoms  of  indisposition, 
for  which  his  physicians  recommended 
a  course  of  the  mineral  waters  ut  Chel- 
tenham; accordingly  Bavsbill  Lodge, 
Cheltenham,  was  taken  for  their  Ma- 
ksties,  who,  with  the  three  eldest 
Princesses,  proceeded  thither  on  the 
twelfth  of  July.  During  their  sojourn 
■t  this  favourite  resort  of  fashionable 
iiiTalids  and  idlers,  the  royal  party 
•mused  themselves,  and  gratified  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  by 
Biaking  excursions  to  the  most  note- 
worthy places  in  the  vicinity.  They 
conferred  the  honour  of  a  royal  visit 
on  Tewkesbury,  Cirencester,  the  cities 
of  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  Ilartle- 
bnry  Castle  the  episcopal  palace  of  Bi. 
diop  Kurd,  Pauswick,  Stroud,  and  other 
palaces  and  places  of  historic  interest.  At 
Worcester,  they  paid  a  formal  visit  to  the 
corporation  at  tne  town  hall,  and  attended 
the  performances  of  the  three  choirs  of 
Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester. 
Throughout  these  excursions,  they  were 
everywhere  received  with  fervent  de- 
monstrations of  loyalty ;  and  their  con- 
descension and  anability  were  praise- 
worthy and  remarkable.      The    King 


took  no  guards  wilh  him  ;  and  he  and  the 
Queen   frequently  walked   about  Chel- 
tenham and  its  neighbourhood,  accom- 
panied by  only  two  or  three  of  their 
suite,  and  attended  by  crowds  of  people. 
On  tlie  fifteenth  of  August,  the  royal 
party  returned  to  Windsor,    The  Kin? 
was  in   excellent  spirits.     His  health 
appeared  establislied ;   but  shortly  after- 
wards   he   was  attacked    with    bilious 
fever,  and  other  maladies,  and  by  the 
end  of  October  it  could  no  longer  be 
concealed  that  a  mental  derangement 
had  taken  place,  which  rendered  him 
quite  incapable  of  attending  to  public 
business.     The  advice  of  the  most  skil- 
ful physicians  was  taken,  and  they  gave 
it  as   their  opinion,  tliat  his  Majesty, 
although  at  present  decidedly  insane, 
would    recover  at  some  future  period. 
Under  these    circumstances,   both    the 
ministers    and    the    parliament  turned 
their  attention  to  the  establishment  of 
a  regent.     Mr.  Pitt  urged  that  the  su- 
preme power  should   be  Tested  in  the 
Queen,  whilst  Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  it 
belonged,   of  right,   to   the   Prince   of 
Wales:    every   possible  stratagem   was 
resorted  to,  to  induce  her  Majesty  to 
take  part  in  this  party  agitation — for 
such  it  really  was;  but  the  sorrowing 
Queen,  who,  at  this  time,  was  wholly 
occupied  in  endeavours  to  restore  her 
beloved  consort  to  reason  and  health, 
for  a  time  resisted  every  attempt  to  en- 
gage her  in  political  contests ;  and  de- 
clared, that  for  herself,  she  only  required 
permission  to  watch  over  her  afflicted 
husband.    However,  in  a  short  while, 
the  unfilial  conduct  of  her  two  eldest 
sons  became  unbearable,  and  she  ceased 
to  remain  neutral,  gave  her  sanction  and 
support  to  the  proceedings  of  the  mi- 
nisters ;  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  charging  him  with  **  designs 
to  take  advantage  of  the  weak  state  of 
the  King  to  get  possession  of  his  trea- 
sures, and  to  change  the  whole  face  of 
things."     Matters  were  in  this  state 
when  the  parliament  resolved  that,  du- 
ring the  mental  illness  of  the  King,  the 
royal  pow(;r  should  be  invested  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  regent;  and  that  the 
care  of  his  Majesty  should  be  committed 
to  the  Queen,  who  should  nominate  all 
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pcnont  to  the  offices  in  the  hoiuehold. 
A  Bill  to  this  effect  passed  the  Com- 
mons on  the  twelfth  of  Fehniarj ;  but 
whilst  it  was  under  discussion  in  the 
Lords,  the  King  was  declared  to  be 
convalescent;  for  nearly  three  weeks 
afterwards  all  parliamentary  business 
was  suspended ;  and  on  the  twenty- 
seventh,  the  further  progress  of  the  Bill 
was  stopped  by  an  announcement  of  the 
perfect  recovery  of  his  Majesty.  An 
announcement  hailed  with  enthusiastic 
joy  by  the  nation ;  and  followed,  on  the 
second  of  March,  by  an  order  for  the  dis- 
continuance  of  the  prayer  for  the  King's 
recovery,  and  for  tne  offering  up  oi  a 
thanksgiving  for  his  restoration  to  health, 
in  all  cnurches  and  chapels. 

The  King,  on  his  recovery,  attended 
divine  service  at  Kcw,  and  with  the 
Queen,  and  the  three  elder  Princesses, 
received  the  sacrament.  The  happy 
event  was  celebrated  in  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  other  places,  witli  illumina- 
tipus,  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  usual  de- 
monstrations of  loyal  joy  ;  and  tlie  par- 
liament,  the  city  of  IJoudon,  and  t!ie 
corporate  bodies  generally,  presented  con- 
gratulatory addresses  to  both  their  Majes- 
ties, which,  of  course,  were  received  very 
graciously.  But  whilst  the  people  re- 
joiced at  the  recovery  of  the  sovereign, 
his  nearest  heirs  were  loth  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  (act.  The  Duke  of  York  had 
strenuously  supported  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  his  endeavours  to  seize  the 
legal  power  from  the  hand  of  the  inva- 
lided King;  and  indeed,  in  his  conduct 
at  this  period,  he  proved  himself  of  the 
two,  perhaps,  the  worst  son.  Here  is 
Lord  Bulkelc;^'8  picture  of  him  just 
previous  to  this  illness  of  his  father : — 

**The  Duke  of  York  talks  both  ways, 
and  I  think  will  end  in  opposition.  11  is 
conduct  is  as  bad  as  possible ;  he  plays 
very  deep,  and  loses  ;  and  his  company 
is  tnonght  fnattvais  ton,  I  am  told,  that 
tlie  King  and  Queen  begin  now  to  feel 
how  much  sliarper  than  a  serpent's  tooth 
it  is  to  have  an  ingrate  child.  When 
the  Duke  of  York  is  completely  *  done 
up  *  in  the  public  opinion,  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  as- 
sumed a  different  style  of  behaviour, 
ladoed,  X  am  told  that  he  already  af- 


fects to  see  that  his  brother's  style  ii  too 
bad."» 

The  first  interview  these  filial  soDa, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  brother  of 
York,  had  with  their  ure  after  his  re- 
covery, is  thus  described  by  Lord  Gren- 
ville : — **  The  two  Princes  were  at  Kew 
yesterday,  and  saw  the  King  in  the 
i^ueen's  apartment ;  she  was  present  the 
whole  time,  a  precaution  for  which, 
God  knows,  there  was  but  too  much 
reason.  They  kept  him  waiting  a  con- 
siderable time  before  they  arrived ;  and 
after  they  left  him,  drove  immediately 
to  Mrs.  Armstead  s,  in  Park  Street,  in 
hopes  of  finding  Mr.  Fox  there,  to  give 
him  an  account  of  what  had  passed. 
He  not  being  in  town,  they  amused 
themselves  yesterday  erening  with 
spreading  about  a  report,  that  the  King 
was  still  out  of  his  mind;  and  with 
quoting  phrases  of  his,  to  which  they 
gave  that  turn.  It  is  certainly  a  deceut 
and  becoming  thing,  that  when  all  the 
King's  physicians,  all  his  attendants, 
and  his  two  principal  ministers,  agree 
in  pronouncing  him  well,  his  two  sons 
should  deny  it.  And  the  reflection,  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  to  have  hud 
tiie  government,  and  the  Duke  of  York 
the  command  of  the  army,  during  his 
illness,  maJces  this  representation  of  his 
actual  state,  when  coming  from  them, 
more  peculiarly  proper  and  edifying. 
1  bless  God  that  it  is  some  time  before 
these  matured  and  ripened  virtues  will 
be  visited  upon  us  in  the  form  of  a  go- 
vemment."t 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  the 
Quien  neld  a  brilliant  drawing-room, 
on  which  occasion  she  treated  with 
marked  coolness  several  of  the  time- 
serving courtiers  who,  during  the  King's 
indisposition,  had  advocated  vesting  the 
whole  reo^al  power,  without  rehtrictions 
of  any  kind,  in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as 
regent.  A  week  afterwards,  she  gave  t 
grand  concert  and  supper  to  a  select 
company  of  nobles  and  ladies,  known  as 
the  King's  friends  ;  and  on  the  fifteenth 
of  April,  her  Majesty,  with  the  Prin- 
cesses Augusta  and  Elizabeth,  visited 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Cabinet  of 
Georgtt  ill.,  by  the  Duke  of  Buckinieham. 
t  Ibid.  ^^ 
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Onfent  Garden  Theatre  for  the  first 
time  aincc  the  recoyerv  of  her  confort, 
vhen  rach  was  the  enthnsiastic  loyalty 
displayed  by  the  audience,  who,  up- 
atanding,  and  uncovered,  sang,  *<God 
aare  the  King  r*  no  less  than  six  times 
in  the  course  of  the  evening;  that  at 
the  commencement  of  the  performance 
her  Majesty,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
house,  even  to  the  performers,  were 
much  affected,  and  burst  into  tears.  The 
King^s  religious  feelings  prevented  him 
from  being  pi-esent  on  this  occasion — he 
had  resolvea  that  his  first  public  appear. 
ance  after  his  recovery  should  be  to 
•ffer  up  a  aolemn  thanksgiving ;  accord> 
ingly,  on  the  twenty>third  of  April, 
nlwut  ten  in  the  morning,  his  Majesty, 
•eoompanied  by  the  Queen  and  royal 
fiunily,  and  attended  by  both  houses  of 
pariiament,  the  great  officers  of  state, 
the  judffes,  and  other  officers,  proceeded 
in  grand  procession  to  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dnd.  At  Temple  Bar,  the  corporation 
joined  the  cavalcade,  which  was  closed 
or  a  troop  of  horse-guards.  Tn  the 
UUhedral  the  scene  was  splendid,  the 
muaic  sublime,  the  senrice  deeply  im- 
pressive. Psalms,  and  choruses  to  an- 
thems, were  chaunted  by  six  thousand 
eharity  children ;  and  the  sermon, 
whieh  was  neither  an  eulogy  in  praise 
of  royalty,  nor  a  political  or  party  ora- 
tion, was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  from  Psalm  xxvii.  16 — *'  Oh, 
tarry  thou  the  Lord's  leisure ;  be  strong, 
and  he  ahall  comfort  thine  heart ;  aud 

Snt  thou  thy  trust  in  the  Lord."  After 
le  aermon,  an  anthem  was  sung ;  and 
aa  their  Majesties  were  about  to  depart, 
the  eharity  children  aung  the  104th 
Flnlm,  with  impressive  effect.  The 
nrfal  party  returned  with  the  same  state 
to  Buckingham  House,  where  they  ar- 
rived at  aoout  half-past  three.  The 
zonte  they  took  was  lined  with  thousands 
of  spectators,  who,  aa  thej  passed  and 
repaased,  greeted  them  with  deafening 
acclamations  of  loyaltT. 

The  conduct  of  the  three  elder  Princes, 
on  this  solemn  occasion,  was  highly  dis- 
graceful. In  the  Cathedral  they  talked 
aloud  during  the  service,  and,  out  of 
dcwra,  took  means  to  raise  a  riot  in  fa- 
Tour  of  the  Prince  of  Walea.    In  fact, 


to  repeat  the  sentiment  of  Lord  Bulkeley, 
the  King's  mind  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  disgraceful  conduct  of  his  sons ;  the 
breach  between  his  Majesty  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  too  wide  to  be  filled 
up,  and,  under  the  mask  of  attention  to 
their  royal  parents,  they  outraged  and 
insulted  them  in  every  way  they  could 
devise.  i 

This  same  day,  her  Majesty  caused 
eiglity  of  the  Sunday  School  children  at 
Windsor  to  be  completely  clothed,  and 
the  mayor  and  corporation  proceeded  with 
them  in  processiou  to  divine  service.  Nu- 
merous other  entertainments  were  also 
given,  in  celebration  of  the  Kind's  re- 
covery, throughout  the  British  dommionS| 
and  even  in  Germany.  Of  these,  the  three 
most  splendcd  were  a  ffite  given  by  the 
Queen  and  the  Princess  Royal,  on  the 
first  of  May ;  a  grand  entertainment  given 
by  the  French  ambassador  to  the  royal 
family  and  nobility,  at  his  house  in  Port- 
man  Square ;  and  a  gala  still  more  mag- 
nificent and  brilliant,  given  by  the  Span- 
ish ambassador  to  the  Queen  and  about 
two  thousand  royal  and  noble  person- 
ages, at  Ranelagh.  This  year,  his  Ma- 
jesty's birth-day  was  kept  at  St.  JamesTs, 
with  regal  magnificence,  when  the  draw- 
ing-room was  thronged  with  visitors; 
but  on  account  of  the  shock  occasioned 
by  the  duel  just  previously  fought  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  York  and  Colonel 
Lennox,  the  King  himself  was  absent, 
and  the  whole  burden  of  the  ceremo- 
nials was  borne  bv  the  Queen. 

To  invigorate  ois  Majesty's  constitu- 
tion after  the  severe  blow  it  had  sus- 
tained, change  of  air  and  a  course  of 
sea-bathing  were  recommended.  Wey- 
mouth was  chosen  fur  this  purpoae,  and 
tliither  their  Majesties,  with  ihe  three 
elder  Princesses  and  their  suite,  pro- 
ceeded, and,  on  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
took  up  their  abode  at  the  Dukeof  Glou. 
cester's  lodge.  The  royal  party,  during 
their  residence  at  Weymouth,  chiefiy 
occupied  themselves  by  making  short 
aquatic  trips,  paying  visits  to  the  re- 
markable places  in  the  neighbourhood, 
occasionally  going  to  the  theatre,  giving 
audience  to  the  neighbouring  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  walking  on  the  espla- 
nade or  the  tands,  with  only  a  few  at- 
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teadtnts,  tnd  followed  by  crowds  of  re. 
ineetfiil.  loyal  BubjecU.  On  this  ocoanon 
their  Majesties  honoured  with  their  pre- 
■e^(^c  Exrter,  riyinouth,  Mount  £dge- 
combe,  Milton  Abbey;  Mariaton,  the 
■cat  of  Mr.  Jleywood;  Sher1>orne  Castle, 
the  scat  of  liord  Digby;  Saltrum,  the 
■cat  of  Lord  Barniipfton;  Lul worth 
C'astlo,  the  8<'at  of  Mr.  Wold,  brother  to 
Mrs.  Fitihcrbert,  and  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  other  note-worthy  places,  but 
which  the  amigiied  limits  of  this  me- 
moir prcTcnts  us  from  even  mentioning. 

The  roval  party  left  Weymouth  on 
the  fourteenth  of  September,  the  same 
cTonin^  reached  T^ngleat,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bath,  and  after  spend- 
ing a  day  there,  proceeded  onward  to 
Tottenham  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Ayles- 
bury, wlu-rc  they  rested  till  tiic  eighteenth, 
on  wliich  day  they  again  set  forth,  and 
the  same  afti'moon  reached  the  Queen's 
Lodge  at  Windsor,  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits. 

This  trip  so  charmed  the  King  and 
Queen,  that,  in  the  subsequent  year,  they 
again  proceeded  to  Weymouth,  and  passed 
a  weeV  there,  from  the  third  to  the 
tenth  of  September.  Shortly  after  their 
return,  the  Duke  of  York  married  the 
Princess  Frederica  Ulrica  Catherine, 
eldest  daughter  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
King  of  Prussia.  Afler  the  marriage 
had  been  solemnized  with  becoming 
magnificence,  at  Berlin,  on  the  first  of 
October,  the  royal  pair  set  out  for  Eng- 
land, and  owing  to  the  delays  and  in- 
sults they  were  forced  to  endure  from 
the  partizans  of  the*Sreuch  reyolution 
in  their  progress  from  Brussels  to  Calais, 
they  did  not  reach  Dorer  till  the  twenty- 
first.  They  landed  the  same  day,  reached 
York  House  on  the  twenty-second,  and, 
on  the  CTcning  of  the  twenty-third,  were 
married  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England,  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  at  the  Queen's  house,  and  in 
the  presence  of  their  Majesties,  the  royal 
family,  and  the  lord  chancellor,  who 
signed  the  marriage  certificate.  On  ac- 
count of  this  marriage,  the  Duke's  in- 
come was  raised  to  £35,000  a-year,  and 
a  dowry  of  £30,000  per  annum  was 
settled  on  the  Duchess,  who  was  a  really 
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On  the  fourth  of  January,  1792,  their 
Majesties,  with  the  Duke  and  Docheai 
of  York,  Prince  William  (who,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  May,  1789,  bad  been  cre- 
ated Duke  of  Clarence),  and  six  of  the 
Princesses,  Tisited  the  HaymarketXhea^ 
tre,  to  witness  the  fourth  performance  of 
the  ballad  opera  of  '^Oymon,"  when,  sad 
to  relate,  the  rush  at  the  pit  door  was 
so  violent,  that  one  person  was  tramjded 
to  death,  and  seTeral  others  were  in- 
jured. 

Two  years  afterwards,  there  oc- 
curred, at  this  same  theatre,  another 
accident,  occasioned  by  sinodlar  Girean- 
stances,  and  which  was  so  appalling,  that 
their  Majesties  resoWed  ncTer  again  to 
Tisit  that  place  of  amusement.  This 
catastrophe  nappened  on  the  thiid  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1794,  when  a  visit  from  the 
royal  family  drew  such  crowds  to  the 
house,  that  m  their  endeavonrs  to  enter 
the  pit,  the  foremost  in  the  erowd  fell 
down,  and  others,  driven  forwsjrdby  the 
resistless  press  from  behind,  were  forced 
either  to  trample  over  them,  or  them- 
selves fall  and  be  trampled  over.  A 
dreadful  scene  of  death,  terror,  and  con- 
fusion ensued ;  and,  when  something  like 
order  was  restored,  it  was  found  that 
fifteen  persons  had  been  crushed  to  death, 
and  twenty  others  injured  so  severely, 
that  severu  of  them  survived  only  a  few 
hours. 

As  the  formal  court  ballft  and  galas 
fatigued  the  king,  without  affording  him 
pleasure,  the  Queen  gave,  at  Windsor, 
on  the  tenth  of  January,  a  grand  b^ 
and  supper,  such  as  she  knew  would 
afford  real  gratification  to  her  beloved 
spouse.  This  unceremonious  eala  was 
heartily  enjoyed  by  the  King,  and  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  formal  cere- 
monious celebration  of  her  Majes^s 
birth-day,  which  took  place  a  few  days 
afterwards,  and  was  the  most  full,  bril- 
liant, and  splendid  court  unce  the 
Queen's  coronation. 

At  this  period  a  dread  that  the  re- 
publicanism of  France  would  sweep 
monarchy  from  the  face  of  Europe,  im- 
pelled the  ministry  into  a  war  in  de- 
fence of  ancient  institutions.     Already 
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were  the  moral  as  well  as  the  political 
effects  of  the  Gaulish  struggle  for  free- 
dom, and  that  alluring  impossibility, 
equality,  being  felt  to  an  alarming  de- 
cree throughout  the  British  empire ;  and 
But  for  the  fortitude  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  energy  and  decision  of  ministers, 
the  French  reign  of  terror  might  have 
erossed  the  Channel,  and  marked  its 
horrors  in  the  annals  of  Britain  in  letters 
of  blood. 

On  the  first  of  February,  1793,  the 
French  convention  declared  war  against 
England;  and,  twenty-five  days  after- 
wards, three  battalions  of  guards,  des- 
tined for  foreign  service,  commenced 
their  march  from  St.  James's  Park,  and, 
tt  their  departure,  were  reviewed  before 
the  King,  Queen,  and  royal  family,  who 
took  leave  of  them  with  the  kindest 
expressions  of  regard  and  encourage- 
ment. 

In  the  subsequent  June,  when  Lord 
Howe  arrived  at  Spithead,  with  the 
ships  he  had  captured  at  the  defeat  of 
the  French  fleet  off  Ushant,  their  Ma- 
jesties, with  other  branches  of  the  royal 
fiunily,  to  invigorate  the  patriotism  and 
loyalty  of  the  nation,  paid  a  formal  visit 
to  the  fleet,  at  Portsmouth  ;  when  they 
went  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and, 
as  a  mark  of  royal  approbation,  the 
King,  with  his  own  hanas,  presented  a 
superb  diamond-hilted  sword  to  Lord 
Howe,  and  made  honorary  presents  to 
several  other  of  the  naval  officers. 

On  Friday,  the  King  held  a  grand 
levee,  at  which  all  ranks  of  officers  were 
admitted.  On  Saturday,  the  royal  party 
witnessed  the  launching  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  a  fine  war-ship  of  ninety-eight 
guns,  and  afterwards  sailed  up  the  har- 
bour and  inspected  the  fleet  and  the 
naval  trophies  of  Lord  Howe's  victory. 
On  Monday,  they  sailed  for  Southamp- 
ton, where  they  landed  in  the  afternoon, 
and,  enteri^  their  carriages,  proceeded 
direct  to  Windsor.  There  the  Queen 
received  the  mournful  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  her  brother,  Adolphus  Frede- 
rick, Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and 
shortly  afterwards  news  arrived  of  the 
demise  of  her  sister,  Christina. 

This  year,  too,  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  to  Lady  Augusta  Mur- 


ray, first  at  Home  and  then  in  England, 
was  a  source  of  sorrow  and  annoyance 
to  her  Majesty.  This  marriage  haa  been 
solemnized  without  the  King's  consent, 
and  in  open  violation  of  the  Koyd  Mar- 
nage  Act.  On  the  third  of  August, 
1794,  it  was  pronounced  invalid  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  Lady  Augusta 
immediately  separated  from  her  hus- 
band. Of  the  two  children,  the  fruit  of 
this  union,  the  daughter  still  survives, 
the  wife  of  the  late  Lord  Truro,  formerly 
Mr.  Serjeant  Wylde.  After  the  death  of 
Lady  Augusta,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  mar- 
ried Lady  Cecilia  Letitia  Underwood, 
who  now  survives  him  as  Duchess  of 
Inverness. 

At  this  period  the  armies  of  the 
French  republic  were  everywhere  success- 
ful. Holland  was  conquered  under  fa- 
vour of  the  patriotic  partv,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  Stadtnolder  sought  an 
asylum  in  England.  On  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  January,  1795,  he  arrived  in 
London,  witii  his  family  and  suite. 
Their  Majesties  cordially  welcomed  him, 
ordered  Hampton  Court  to  be  fitted  up 
fur  his  residence,  and,  on  the  nineteenth 
of  May,  the  Queen  did  him  the  honour 
to  have  a  fair  held  in  the  Dutch  style, 
at  Frogmore,  to  which  his  Highness  and 
his  family,  together  with  many  of  the 
nobility,  were  invited. 

Her  Majesty  was  present  at  the  un- 
fortunate marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  the  Princess  Caroline  of 
Brunswick  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  the 
bold  ultra-democratic  expressions  which 
the  parliamentary  debates  on  the  debts 
of  the  heir-apparent,  combined  with  tlie 
success  of  the  French  revolution,  em- 
boldened the  press  and  the  republican 
party  to  indulge  in,  caused  the  Queen 
serious  alarm.  The  King  endeavoured 
to  dispel  her  fears,  and,  at  the  close  of 
the  summer,  conducted  her  to  Wey- 
mouth ;  but  in  October,  the  threatening 
aspect  of  public  affairs  drew  their  Ma- 
jesties to  the  metropolis,  that  the  par- 
liament might  assemble  at  an  unusually 
early  period ;  and  as  the  King  was 
proceeding  to  open  the  session,  an  im- 
mense throng  surrounded  his  carriage, 
clamorously  vociferating,  "  Peace  T" 
''Bread!"  ''No  King!"  whilst  stones 
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were  throim  at  the  coach  ;  and,  on  pass- 
ing: through  PaUice  Yard,  a  bullet,  fari'd, 
it  was  supposed,  from  an  air  gun,  hruke 
one  uf  the  coach  windows.  On  his  Ma- 
jesty's f-etum  to  St.  James's,  these  out- 
rages were  repeated;  and  as  he  pro- 
ce^ed  from  thence  to  Buckingham 
House,  the  royal  carriage  was  again 
surrounded,  sttnics  thrown  at  it,  and  at 
one  time  several  persons  made  a  rush, 
cxt'lainiing,  **Down  with  the  King!" 
"Drug  him  out!*'      However,  at  this 

Serilotis  moment,  the  loyal  Mr.  Beding- 
cld  (lew  to  the  assistance  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  afler  knocking  down  several 
of  I  lie  assailants,  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
pocket,  and  thus  kept  buck  the  riotous 
mob. 

Til  rough  out  these  trying  scenes  the 
grossly-insulted  monarch  preserved 
great  coolness.  But  the  news  so  terri- 
hed  the  Queen  and  the  Princesses,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  prevail 
upon  them  to  accompany  him  on  the 
following  evening  to  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  where,  to  their  infinite  satis- 
faction, they  were  received  by  a  crowded 
house  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
of  loyalty,  *'  God  save  the  Kiug  I" 
being' thrice  sung  with  encores  duiing 
the  evening.  Both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment expressed  great  indignation  at  the 
late  outrages,  and  numerous  loyal  ad- 
dresses on  the  subject  were  presented  to 
his  Majesty  by  the  City  of  London  and 
otiicr  corporate  bodies,  whilst  a  bill  was 
passed  for  the  more  effectually  prevent- 
ing seditious  meetings  and  assemblies. 


Tet,  withal,  the  rebellioiis  spirits  Abroad 
dail^  g^w  in  force  and  daring,  and 
again  royalty  wns  outraged  on  the  first 
of  February,  1796.  On  that  day,  as 
the  royal  family  were  returning  frum 
prury  Lane  Theatro,  a  stone  was  flong 
into  the  carriage,  which  struck  the 
Queen  on  the  cheek,  and  then  fell  into 
Lady  Harrington's  lap.  In  this  case, 
as  in  that  of  the  previous  insults  offered 
to  his  Majesty,  the  offenders  were  never 
brought  to  justice,  although  £1000 
were  offered  for  their  detection. 

On  the  seventh  of  Janiiary,  1700,  a 
daughter  was  born  to  the  heir-i^parent 
Her  Majesty  was  not  present  at  the 
accouchement,  but  at  the  christening  she 
stood  as  one  of  the  sponsors,  and  gave 
the  name  of  Charlotte  Augusta  to  the 
royal  infant.  This  event  was  followed 
by  the  separation  of  the  parents,  who 
had  been  linked  together  by  worldlv 
policy,  and  whose  repugnance  to  each 
other  eventually  settled  down  into  im- 
placable hatred.  This  separation  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  was  a 
cause  of  sorrow  and  domestic  trouble  to 
their  Majesties.  The  King,  it  is  said, 
took  a  favourable,  the  Queen  an  unfiEi- 
vourable  view  of  the  Princess's  cha- 
racter and  conduct ;  more  than  once 
words  ran  high  between  them  on  this 
subject,  and  her  Majesty's  maternal 
feelings  blinded  her  to  the  fact,  that  she 
overlooked  the  failings  of  her  son,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  strongly  pre- 
judiced against  his  consort,  the  PrineeM 
Caroline. 
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IE  rear  1797  open- 
ed to  her  Hajeat; 
,^  with  «  gloomj'  M- 
nl  pect  i  her  faithful 
terrant,  Hadniue 
SchweUenbargeo, 
miitreffioftherobca, 
diedsuddenlf  on  the 
lerenth  of  March,  and  on  tfae  eighteenth 
of  Hay,  the  Princcaa  Royal  vat,  to  Ibc 
toTTow  oF  her  mother,  the  Queen, 
uited  in  marriage  to  Frederick  Wil- 
liaiii,  hereditary  prince  of  Wirtembur? 
BtntgardC,  who  was  a  widower,  and 
vhoae  former  wife,  it  wae  raid,  had,  by 
Km  unction,  been  confined  in  a  prieon 
in  Bnuia,  and  there  murdered.  At  to 
public  affaira,  they,  at  the  commence- 
nent  of  the  year,  nteiented  a  proapect 
truly  alarming.  The  war  was  proTing 
ninoua  Bad  nnfortunnte  ;  nationu 
eiedit  aeemed  to  be  detlroycd,  and  lie- 
land  wu  ripe  for  rebellion.  Dieuffec- 
lion  waa  on  (he  incceue  in  £nghu)d, 
tad  whilst  a  foreign  invaaion  impended, 
a  aerioua  miitinj  broke  out  in  the  chan- 
■el  fleet,  which  was  followed  by  one 
■till  more  alarming  at  the  flore.  But, 
withal,  the  year  closed  more  brilliantly 
than  might  bare  been  expected.  The 
no  tiny  of  the  seamen  was  suppressed; 
the  alnnn  occasioned  by  the  stoppage 
of  cash  pafioenta  at  the  Bank  bad 
^•edily  sabaidad ;  public  condder.ce  was 
twtored;  the  Lords  St.  Vincent  and 
Dnnean  had  respeetirely  defeated  the 
^ani^  and  the  Batch  fleeta ;  and,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  December,  a  proclama- 
tion WW  issued  for  a  jinblic  thankigiiing 
for  our  great  naval  Tictories,  which  Vi- 
•elebrated  with  the  usual  tolemnitiei- 
fke  King,  Queen,  and  rojal  family  n 
puring  lo  St.  Paul's  Catbedial  in  the 
Mune  slate,  and  amidst  the  same  accU- 
nationa.  as  upon  similar  occasions. 
In  the  following  autumn,  whilst  theii 


threw  the  whole  nation  into  a  ferroar 
of  entbusiaBlic  loyally  and  patriotism. 
The  guns  fired;  the  bells  rung;  Lon- 
don and  all  the  chief  towns  throughout 
the  kingdom  were  illuminated;  ahhcnil 
lubecription  was  made  for  the  biaie 
-eUowswbo  feU  in  the  action  ;  Admiral 
Nqison  was  created  a  baron,  with  a  pca- 
aion  of  £2,DDD  a  year,  and  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  September  was  obseiTed  aa 
~i  day  of  solemn  thankagiTing. 

On  the  eighth  of  March,  1799,  ber 
dajeity  gave  an  entertainment  at  her 
low  favourite  residence,  t'rogmore,  to 
ommemorate  the  recoTery  of  the  Prin- 
cess Amelia,  who  for  some  time  bad 
been  serioualy  lodiipoeed.  To  this  gala 
only  those  known  aa  the  King'a  friends 

e  incited:  the  aupper  wss  superb; 

hall  select,  but  brilliant;  the  scene 
imposing,  gladsome,  and  cilii  la  rating. 
The  Queen  gare  this  fite  with  a  willing 
and  a  joyous  heart ;  hut  her  Deit  enter- 
'" — lent,  the  hall  and  aunper,  on  (he 
nth  of  May,  to  wbicb,  besides 
two  hundred  of  the  leading  no- 
hililT,  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  in- 
vited, and  which  was  intended  aa  a  pre- 
de  to  the  lecsU  of  that  Piincesa  lo 
luit,  was    given  against  her   inclina- 


tfaeir  annual  vi, 


bo  their  favi 


ritcwater- 


orer  the  Krench  at  the  Nile  ;  a  victory 
•o  splendid  and  decisive,  that  the  new* 


gratify  the  desire  of  her  beloved  c( 

This  year  bia     ~ 
able  attention  t 

metropolis  and  the  ad< 

,_ On  (lii  birth-day  he 

reviewnd  upward*  of  eight  thousand  of 
thote  loyal  troops  in  Hvde  Park,  and  in 
the  preaence  of  all  the  beauty  and  faah- 
of  London,  who  greeted  him  on  hia 
val  and  departure  with  deafening  ex- 
clamations of  loyalty.  The  Queen  and 
the  PrincesscB,  accompanied  by  lb* 
Countess  of  Harrington  and  Lady  Mary 
Slanhope,  witnessed  the  imposing  scene 
from  the  house  of  Lady  Uoldemesse, 
and  from  that  of  Lord  Cathcart;  and 
when  the  vast  aasemhtage  made  the 
welkin  ring  with  loyal  shouts,  lean 
of  gratitude  moistened  the  cbcekt  of 
their  Majesties  and  their  beloved 
daugbteis.    On  the  tweuty-flnt  of  thii 
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month,  between  eight  and  nine  in  the 
muriiinff,  his  Majesty,  mounted,  on  a 
white  cliarger,  Bet  out  from  liucking- 
ham  Uouse,  to  Tisit  and  inspect  the 
(lilfrreut  Toluntecr  corps  of  the  metro- 
p<ilis  at  their  seTerul  stationa.  After 
passing  oTer  Westminster  Bridge  by  the 
obelisk  to  lilackfriars,  and  thence  to  the 
ArtiUerj  Ground,  he  proceeded  to  the 
residfiiue  of  the  Lord  Chunuellor  in 
Giiihifurd  Street  where,  with  the  Queen 
and  the  Princess,  who  had  awaited  his 
arrival,  he  partook  of  a  cold  collation. 
Iiiinudiutely  afterwards,  be  mount^.'dhis 
charter,  an&  proceeding  to  the  Found- 
ling 11  oapital,  reviewed  the  several  corps 
cfdlected  there ;  and  then,  with  the 
Queen  and  the  royal  family,  entered  the 
chiiiH'I,  wliere  the  children  entertained 
th(>m  by  singing  a  hymn,  and  **  God 
save  the  King !" — Two  more  of  these 
note-worthy  military  speetacles  occurred 
this  summer.  On  the  fourth  of  July, 
his  Majesty,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen,  reviewed  the  Surrey  volunteers 
on  Wimbledon  Common;  and  ou  the 
first  of  August,  the  volunteer  associations 
of  Kent  passed  under  his  inspection  in 
the  Moat  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
llomney,  near  Maidstone.  At  tliis  latter 
spectaclii,  the  Queen  and  the  Princesses 
were  present ;  and  after  the  review,  the 
royal  family  and  the  nobility  partook  of 
a  sumptuous  banquet  in  marquees 
erected  on  the  lawn  ;  whilst  at  tables, 
all  of  which  were  in  view  of  the  royal 
tent,  upwards  of  six  thousand  volunteers 
sat  down  to  a  dinner  consisting  of  every 
delicacy  of  the  season. 

The  fifteentli  of  :May,  1800,  proved  a 
most  eventful  day  in  tlio  life  of  George 
III.  In  the  morning,  whilst  his  Ma- 
jesty was  inspecting  the  grenadiers'  bat- 
taliim  of  the  guards  in  flyde  Park,  and 
during  the  firing  from  centre  to  flunk, 
a  shot,  from  an  undiscovered  hand,  was 
fired,  which  wounded  a  spectator,  who 
stood  only  a  few  yards  from  the  King. 
The  Ranio  evening,  the  royal  family 
visited  Drury  liane  Theatre,  and  as  his 
Majt>sty  entered  the  box,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  bowing  to  the  audience,  a  pistol 
was  fired  at  him  by  a  person  in  the  pit : 
the  house  was  immeuiately  in  an  up- 
foar,  and  cries  of  <*  Seize  him !"  burst 


from  cTerj  part  of  the  theatre.    The 
King,  apparently  not  the  least  disran- 
certed,  came  nearly  to  the  front  of  the 
box ;  at  that  moment  the  Queen  entered, 
and  inquired  the  cause  of  the  eonfbnon. 
The  King  waved  his  hand  for  her  to 
keep  bdcl^  and  xepliol,  '*  Only  a  sqaib, 
a  B^nib ;  ther  are  firing  aqniba  for  di- 
version.*'   After  the  aaaaasin  had  been 
seixed,  the  Queen  came  forward,  and  ia 
great  agitation,  curtsied.      The  ^a- 
cMses,  on  leamine  what  had  happened, 
fainted  away ;  and  on  recovering,  they 
and  the  Queen  urged  hia  Majesty  to 
return  home ;  but  he  aaawereJ,  *'  No, 
no,  be  calm ;  we  will  ait  the  performance 
out,    for    the    danger    ia  now  over." 
They  did  so,  greatly  to  the  gratification 
of  the  audience ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
farce,  **  God  save  the  King  f  was  sung^ 
with  the  following  additional  verae,  whieh 
had  been  written  impromptu,  and  which 
was  heartily  encored  by  the  whole  house. 

**  From  every  latent  foe. 
From  the  assassin's  blow. 

God  ^ve  the  King  1 
O'er  him  thine  arm  extend, 
Fur  llritAin's  sake  defend 
Our  father,  prince,  and  friend, 
God  save  the  King  I 

The  unhappy  ofi^ender  proved  to  be 
James  Hatfield,  an  old  soldier,  who  had 
served  under  the  Duke  of  York  on  the 
continent,  and  had  since  become  a  lunar 
tic.  He  was  confined  during  the  re* 
mainder  of  bis  life  in  Bethlehem  IIos- 
pital. 

On  returning  to  the  palace,  the  "Khif^ 
after  bidding  the  Queen  good  night,  oo- 
scrved,  **  I  biiieve  I  shall  sleep  soundly; 
and  my  prayer  is,  that  the  poor  prisoner 
who  committed  the  raah  assault  upon  me, 
may  rest  as  calmly  as  I  shall  this  night." 

I'he  next  morning,  the  royal  Dukes 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  gratitude  for  their  sire's  preser- 
vation, which,  at  least,  some  of^  them 
scarcely  could  have  folt,  hastened  to 
Buckingham  House  and  took  breakfast 
with  the  Kingy  Queen,  and  the  Prin-^ 
cesses;  after  which  a  lovee  was  held, 
which  was  crowded  by  a  brilliant  assem- 
blage, who  congratulated  their  Majesties 
on  the  King's  eseape. 

The  Queen  was  present  when  the 
Xing  reviewed  the  Hertford  Yolnnteen 
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HI  the  Harquii  of  SalisVnry'i  demesne, 
at  Uutfieltl,  on  the  twelfth  of  Juae ;  and 
two  davs  uflcrwardi,  she  gave,  in  Frog- 
mora  Gardens,  a  grand  open-air  cntei> 
tainment,  which,  in  its  general  features, 
bore  a  striking  resembhince  to  tlio  po- 
pnlar  Tivoii  or  Cremome  galas  of  the 
present  day. — This  summer  their  Ma- 
jesties and  the  royul  family  made  their 
accustom^  annual  progress  to  Wey- 
mouth, and  after  pnssing  the  time  there, 
■8  usual,  in  bathiug  anU  excursions,  re- 
turned, in  October,  to  Windsor,  where, 
on  Christmas-day,  the  Queen  provided  u 
dinner  for  sixty  of  the  pour,  and  an  even- 
ing entertainment  for  the  children  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  legishitive  union  with  Ireland,  a 
measure  laudod  by  the  Queen  ad  the 
glory  of  lier  husband's  reign,  took  effect 
on  the  first  of  January,  1801,  wlicn  a 
royal  proclamation  announced  the  regul 
style  and  title  as  *'•  George  ill.*  by  the 

grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
reut  Jiritain  and  Ireland,  King,  De- 
fender of  the  Faith."  The  King  ap- 
proved of  the  union,  but  resolutely  re- 
jected Mr.  Pitt's  propositions  rebtive  to 
Catholic  emancipation;  and  in  conse- 
quence, that  gifted  statesman,  after  being 
minister  for  more  than  seventeen  yeun, 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Addington,  who  kad  won  the  gratitude 
of  her  Majesty  iu  the  following  singular 
manner :  —  In  February,  the  King, 
whose  mind  had  been  greatly  excited  by 
the  aj^tation  in  favour  of  Catholic  eman- 
eipation  and  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  was  attacked  with  an  illness  resem- 
bling his  former  maniao  malady,  and 
which  rendered  him  restless  to  that  do- 

See,  that  the  medicines  administered 
led  to  produce  repose.  In  this  emer- 
gencT,  the  anxious  Queen,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Addington,  caused  a 
K'llow  of  hops,  in  the  stead  of  down,  to 
I  placed  under  the  head  of  her  suffer- 
ing husband ;  who,  to  her  infinite  joy, 
from  that  moment  began  to  recover,  and 
on  the  twelfth  of  March  was  declared 
oonvalesoent.  From  this  circumstance 
Mr.  Addington*8  political  opponents  sar- 
CMtically  named  him  Dr.  Addington. 

The  King,  having  purchased  the  former 
nndence  of  the  iJuku  of  Gloucester  at 


Weymouth,  proceeded  thither  with  the 
Queen  at  the  close  of  June.  This  season 
their  MajcHtics  returnitd  from  Wey- 
mouth early  in  October,  when  the  Queen 
took  up  her  residence  at  Frogmore, 
where,  at  the  close  of  the  j[ear,  she  en- 
tertained a  Select  circle  of  friends  with  a 
grand  gala. 

Willi  the  spring  of  1802,  came  the 
blessings  of  peace.  The  treaty  of  Amiens 
was  bigncd  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
March,  but  as  it  did  not  eradicate  dis- 
trust, the  elemcnls  of  new  strife  speed ily 
received  ample  support;  and  before 
the  palm  of  peace  had  been  planted 
a  twelvemonth,  it  was  torn  up  by  a  new 
war,  which  proved  lasting  and  devas- 
tating, and  at  the  very  onset  of  which 
the  French  made  theniKelves  masters  of 
llanovcT,  and  collected  an  immense  flo« 
tilla  at  lioulognc,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vading England.  The  loss  of  Hanover 
greatly  mortified  the  Kinj^  and  the  Queen ; 
but  the  threatened  invasion  gave  sucli  a 
vigorous  impetus  to  patriotism,  as  to 
materially  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
government,  and  t«)  afford  their  Majesties 
some  consolation  for  the  loss  of  the  (ier- 
man  electorate.  The  volunteers  again 
flew  to  arms ;  and  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  OctobiT  the  King  reviewed  upwards 
of  12,000  of  tiiese  patriotic  una  loyal 
citizens,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen, 
the  royal  family,  the  exiled  princes  of 
France,  with  their  train,  a  brilliant  as* 
semblagc  of  the  nobility,  and  about 
200,000  of  the  people.  This  grand 
military  spectacle  took  place  in  llyde 
Park,  and,  two  days  afterwards,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  review  of  the  Westmin- 
ster, Lambeth,  and  Surrey  volunteers, 
another  and  an  equally  interesting  dis- 
play of  citizen  soldiership,  patriotism, 
and  loyalty. 

On  the  fourth  of  January-v  1804,  a  su- 
perb  regimental  standard,  tbowork  of  the 
hands  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Princesses, 
was  presented  by  Lady  Uarrington,  on 
behalf  of  her  Majesty,  to  tiie  Queen's 
lioyal  Volunteers  at  Kanelagli,  with 
great  i>omp  and  ceremony.  The  Queen's 
birthday  was  this  year  kept  with  be- 
coming magnificence,  but  the  King  was 
prevented  from  being  present  by  an  at- 
tack of  indisposition  which,  by  the  mid- 
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dkof  the  fubscqiient  month,  «Mamed  an 
upect  to  alurming,  that  puhlic  prajen 
were  (ttfvred  up  in  all  churches  and  cha- 
pifla  throughout  Uie  kingdom  for  his  re- 
covery, hy  the  end  of  ilic  month,  how- 
ever, t)ie  progressive  amendment  of  tlie 
royal  sufienT  was  re{>orted  ;  and,  to  the 
joy  of  liis  anxious  consort  and  to  all  loyal 
suojects,  he  was  pronounced  convalcscont 
at  the  close  of  March ;  and  on  the  nicth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  of  May,  he  rode 
with  the  Queen  and  Prinoeaiea  through 
several  of  the  streets  of  London. 

At  the  close  of  August  their  Majesties 
went  to  Weymouth,  where,  ou  the 
twenty-ninth  of  September,  in  honour 
of  the  birthday  of  the  Duchess  of  \yir- 
tembcrg,  a  grand  aquatic  fdtc  was  given 
to  them  on  board  the  royal  yachts.  To 
this  entertainment  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty  of  the  nobility  were  invited. 
A  Dutch  fair  was  hold  after  dinner,  and 
the  whole  concluded  with  an  interlude 
played  by  the  principal  performers  from 
the  London  theatres. 

On  the  second  of  November  their  Ma- 
jesties returned  to  Windsor ;  and  on  the 
twelfth  the  King  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  between  whom  the  breach  had 
been  further  widened  by  the  royal  sire 
refusing  to  appoint  his  heir-apparent  to 
a  post  of  active  service  in  the  army,  had 
an  inti'rview  at  Kew,  which,  although 
friendly,  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the 
Queen  and  the  nation,  by  proving  but  a 
hollow  reconciliatiun. 

The  year  1805  brought  with  it  no 
cessation  of  arms.  The  ambitious  Na- 
poleon, who  in  the  previous  December 
had  buen  crowned  Emperor  of  France, 
aimed  at  nothing  short  of  universal  mo- 
narchy ;  and  England,  to  oppose  his  de- 
signs, for  a  second  time  committed  the 
helm  of  state  to  the  vigorous  guidance  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  But  although  the  land  bris- 
tled with  arms,  and  all  other  sounds  were 
stifled  or  swallowed  up  by  the  hoarse 
note  of  war,  the  national  spirit  was  not 
dumped ;  and  a  brilliancy  was  imparted 
to  the  court  at  the  commenci>ment  of  the 
year,  by  a   magnificent   entertainment 

?'iven  by  their  Majesties  at  Windsor 
Rustic,  to  upward*:  of  four  hundred  of 
the  nobility  and  world  of  fashion,  and 
Which  consisted  of  a  grand  ball,  music, 


enidi  and  suppe**,  and  was  nieoeedecl  ot 
the  iubaeqnenl  day,  the  twenty-sixth  of 
February,  by  a  grand  public  breskfitft, 
given  by  the  Queen  at  Frogmore.  is 
the  spring  advanced,  the  gaiety  of  the 
court  was  enhanced  by  one  of  those  splen- 
did festivals,  a  grand  insialLition  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  which  took  plsee 
at  Windsor  Castle  on  the  twenty-thud  of 
April,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  ths 
Princesses,  and  a  select  company  of  tki 
nobility.^  The  iommer,  too,  brought  vitk 
it  a  aeriet  of  royal  entertainments ;  but 
their  Majesties'  aomestio  felicity  was  em- 
bittered with  unfortunate  mffereaeui 
which  existed  between  the  Prince  aid 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  very  seriou 
charges  brought  against  the  latter. 

This  year,  the  Queen's  real  birthday, 
the  ninth  of  May,  waa  kept  at  Windsor 
Castle  with  great  splendour ;  and  on  tbe 
eleventh  her  Majesty  gave  a  comic  Ger- 
man operatic  entertainment  in  the  oat* 
building  called  the  Bam,  in  her  de- 
mesne at  Frogmore,  the  characters  being 
sustained  by  two  German  boys  and  two 
German  girls,  whose  facetious  acting  de- 
lighted their  Majesties,  and  produced 
roars  of  laughter  from  the  noble  specta- 
tors. On  the  twentieth  of  June,  the 
Queen  accompanied  her  beloved  consort 
and  the  Princes  and  Princesses  on  a  visit 
to  Chelsea  Hospital ;  and  the  royal  party, 
after  going  over  every  part  of  that  noble 
institution,  were  conducted  by  the  Duke 
of  York  to  view  the  Military  Asylum,  of 
which  his  Boyal  Highn&ss  was  the 
founder  and  patron. 

Ihe  annual  royal  yisit  to  Weymouth 
took  jilace  this  year ;  but  the  pleasure  of 
the  trip  was  diminished  by  the  death  of 
his  Majesty's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, who  expired  on  the  twenty-fifUi  of 
August,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  interred  with  great  funend 
pomp  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 

Scarcely  had  the  royal  family  re- 
turned from  Weymouth,  when  news  of 
the  important  naval  victory  of  Trafalgar 
arrived ;  and  their  Majesties,  in  common 
with  their  subjects,  whilst  exulting  over 
the  signal  triumph,  deeply  bemoaned  the 
death  of  the  hero  Nelson,  who  in  the 
early  part  of  the  action  received  a  woond 
of  which  he  expired  idioutan  hour  aftav- 
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Wardi.^  Nelion's  last  lignal,  on  going 
into  the  engagement  was,  **  England  ex- 
pects everj  man  to  do  his  duty ;"  and 
we  nay,  spite  of  alarmists  and  panic- 
mongers,  confidently  rely,  that  this  sig- 
nal, fiyine  from  the  mast-heads  of  the 
English  battle  line  in  any  future  con- 
test^ will  be  followed  by  a  hurrieane  of 
Are  that  shall  wither  up  the  mightiest 
Ibrce  which  the  banded  despots  of 
the  world  ooold  hope  to  array  against 
the  last  bulwark  of  the  libejlies  of 
Europe.  * 

In  the  rammer  of  1806,  the  King's 
eye-sight,  which  had  been  slowly,  but 
mdoally  failing,  became  dim,  almost  to 
DlindncM ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  could 
no  longer  attend  the  levees,  and  the 
fiUigue  of  the  drawing-room  on  his 
biru-day  dcToUed  wholly  upon  the 
Queen. 

The  iuTcstigation  of  the  moral  conduct 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  hj  an  appointed 
eommittee,  and  her  exclusion  from  court 
at  this  period,  was  a  cause  of  intense 
public  excitement  The  Queen  was  ac- 
cused of  taking  part  in  the  persecution 
of  the  Princess;  and  although  this 
eharge  was  groundless,  her  Majesty  cer- 
tainly took  umbrage  at  the  conduct  of 
her  nnhappy  daughter-in-law;  and  in 
eonaenting  to  her  re-admission  to  court, 
ncrificed  her  own  inclination  to  the 
laudable  desire  of  keeping  the  King's 
mind  in  a  tranquil  state. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  her  Majesty's 
troubles  were  increased,  by  her  native 
country,  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburfi^,  fall- 
ing a  prey  to  the  victorious  French,  who 
eommitted  dreadful  ravages  tiiroughout 
the  whole  d'lchy,  and  would  not  permit 
her  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  un- 
fortunute  inhabitants. 

In  July,  1807,  the  aged  Duchess  of 
Brunswick — sister  to  George  III.,  and 
mother  of  the  Princess  of  Wales — 
whose  fumily  had  been  ruined  by  the 
•uocesses  of  the  French  in  Germany, 
arrived  in  i'ln^land,  a  widowed  exile, 
and   was    received    by  the  King,  the 

•  Neither  the  King  nor  the  Queen  f^reatly 
nspacted  Nelnon,  but  they  knew  his  worth  as 
a  naval  warrior ;  and  it  was  not  the  death  of 
man,  but  the  loss  of  the  hero,  that  they 


Queen,  and  the  royal  family,  with  be- 
coming kindness  and  respect. 

At  this  period  their  Majesties  resided 
principally  at  Windsor,  in  comparative 
retirement ;  the  infirmities  of  age  pre- 
vented them  from  taking  any  very  pro- 
minent part  in  piblic  mutters ;  but  that 
senility  had  neither  rendered  them  in- 
active, petulant,  nor  misanthropic,  is 
evident  from  the  subjoined  trustworthy 
sketch  of  the  private  life  of  the  royal 
family  at  Winosor  at  this  period : — 

**  The  King's  mode  of  living  is  not 
quite  so  abstemious.  He  sleeps  on 
the  north  side  of  the  castle,  next  the 
terrace,  in  a  roomy  apartment,  not  car- 
peted, on  the  ground  floor.  The  room 
IS  neatly  fumislied,  partly  in  a  modem 
stylo,  under  the  tasteful  airection  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth.  The  king's  private 
dining-room,  and  the  apartments  en 
auite^  appropriated  to  his  Majesty's  use, 
are  all  on  the  same  side  of  the  castle. 

**  The  Queen  and  the  Princesses  oc- 
cupy the  eastern  wing.  When  the 
King  rises,  which  is  generally  about 
halt-past  seven,  lie  proceeds  immediately 
to  the  Queen's  saloon,  where  his  Majesty 
is  met  by  one  of  tlie  Princesses,  gene- 
rally either  Augusta,  Sophia,  or  Amelia ; 
for  each  in  turn  attend  their  revered 
parent.  From  thence,  the  sovereign 
and  his  daughter,  attended  by  the  lady 
in  waiting,  proceed  to  the  chapel  in 
the  castle,  wherein  divine  service  is  per- 
formed either  by  the  dean  or  sub-dean ; 
the  ceremony  occu|)ies  about  an  hour. 
Thus  the  time  passes  till  about  nine, 
when  the  King,  instead  of  proceeding 
to  his  own.  apartn^t,  and  breakfusting 
alcne,  now  tukes  that  meal  with  the 
Queen  and  the  five  Princesses.  The 
table  is  always  set  out  in  the  Queen's 
noble  breakfasting- room,  which  has  been 
recently  decorated  with  very  elegant 
modern  hangings ;  and  since  the  lute 
improvements  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  commands 
a  most  delightful  and  extensive  prospect 
of  the  little  park.  The  breakfast  dowS 
not  occupy  half  an  hour.  The  King 
and  Queen  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  the  Princesses  according  to  seniority. 
Etiquette  in  every  other  respect  is 
strictly  adhered  to. 

"  After  breakfast  the,  King  goneadly 
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rides  oat  on  boneback,  attended  hj  his 
equerries.  Three  of  the  PrincesBes, 
BamelT,  Augusta,  Sophia,  and  Amelia, 
are  usually  of  the  party.  When  the 
weather  is  unfuTourable,  the  King  re- 
tires  to  his  furuurite  sitting-room,  and 
sends  for  Gent>rals  Fitxroj  or  Manners, 
to  play  at  ehess  with  him.  His  Ma- 
iesty,  who  knows  the  game  well,  is 
highly  pleased  when  he  beats  the  for- 
mer, that  gentleman  being  an  excellent 
pluvfr. 

*'  Tlie  Kine  dines  regularly  at  two,  the 
Qufen  and  I'rinceises  at  four.  His 
Majcstv  Tidits  and  takes  a  glass  of  wine 
with  them  at  fire.  After  this  period 
public  business  is  frequently  transacted 
by  the  King  in  his  own  study,  wherein 
he  is  attended  by  his  private  secretary, 
Colonel  Taylor.  The  CTening  is  as  usual 
passed  at  cards  in  the  Queen's  drawing- 
room,  where  three  tables  are  set  out 
To  these  parties  many  of  the  principal 
ncbility,  and  others  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  arc  inrited.  When  the 
casde  clock  strikes  ten,  the  Tiiitors  re- 
tire. The  supper  is  set  out ;  but  that  is 
a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  of  which 
none  of  the  family  partake.  These  il- 
lustrious personages  retire  at  eleven,  to 
rest  for  the  night  The  journal  of  one 
day  is  the  history  of  a  whole  year." 

In  the  spring  of  1809  their  Majesties 
learned  with  sorrow,  that  charges  of  a 
serious  nature  had  been  brought  against 
the  Duke  of  York,  by  one  Colonel 
Wardle,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Thcso  charges,  whether  well  or  ill 
founded,  were  negatived  by  a  majority 


of  the  CommoBs;  bat  so  follyi 

by  the  people,  that  in  the  enJ,  the  Daks, 
M  an  act  of  expediency,  resigned  hii 
appointmmt  as  commander-in-Gnie(^  and 
was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  Genail 
Sir  David  Dundaa. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the 
people  making  their  voi«:e  heard  in  the 
present  reign;  bntt  althoogh  they  o^ 
easionally  opposed  the  meararea  A  go- 
Temment,  or  even  damoored  ilood 
against  the  King,  the  Qoeen,  or  thdr 
family,%  new  opportunity  of  testing  Uu 
nation's  loyalty  invariaiUy  united  all 
ranks  and  parties  on  the  side  of  the  so- 
vereign and  the  oonstitation ;  and  never, 
perhaps,  was  loyalty  less  eqaivocslly 
manifested  throughout  the  kiiu|dom  than 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  OotoSer,  1S09, 
when  his  Majesty  entered  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  rei^n  ;  and  which  waa  ode* 
orated  as  a  natiomil  jubilee  and  thanks- 
giving. On  this  auspicious  day,  the 
performance  of  divine  service  m  the 
churches  was  succeeded  by  extraordinary 
festivities  and  illuminations;  all  busi« 
ness  was  laid  aside ;  the  whole  nation 
dedicated  the  day  to  rejoicing,  and  the 
Queen  gave  a  grand  entertammect  at 
Frogmore.  What,  however,  is  more 
worthy  of  record,  throughout  the  em- 
pire the  hungry  were  fed,  the  naked 
were  clothed,  schools  and  hospitals  were 
endowed  and  founded;  and  the  King, 
as  an  act  of  grace,  pardoned  all  de- 
serters, both  military  and  naval;  dis- 
charged all  debtors  confined  for  debts 
due  to  the  crown,  and  granted  an  am- 
nesty to  all  military  delmquents. 
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of  Nnvenilrer,  in  St.  Gcor^'s  Ch»pe!, 
Windmr,  bj  torch-light  The  Pnnco 
of  Walei,  and  tho  Dukes  of  York  and 
Clarence,  attended  the  fnacral,  and  vere 
deeply  affected  during  the  peiformaDM 
of  the  taat  aad  rites  of  liumanitf. 

In  (he  commeneement  of  Octobci,  hJa 
Majeaty'g  health  and  apirili  had  been 
visibly  on  the  decline ;  and  the  perplexed 
state  of  puhlic  sfairt,  followed  by  the 
afflicting  scene  of  the  ring,  ■  tcenc  for 
which  he  had  recciTcd  no  previona  pre- 
paration, o»eipowc-rcd  him  with  grief, 
and  completing  the  work  which  duenae 
had  hegRQ,  bought  on  ■  ponnancnt 
return  of  that  mental  luebdy,  with 
which  he  had  formerly  been  only  tem- 

CDrarily  afflicted.  Ua  whb  incapable  of 
usiness  early  in  NoTemhcr ;  grew  worse 
in  DeeembeT ;  and  in  consequence,  Iha 
minietera  in  parliament  proposed  to  bj>< 
point  the  Frinee  of  Wales,  under  certain 
restriclioDs,  Hcgent;  and  to  commit  tki 
guardianship  of  the  King's  peiaon,  and 
control  of  the  houuhold,  to  the  Queen 
anda  council  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
To  this  measure,  with  aome  slight  moUi- 
fleations,  both  hoosei.  after  violent  op* 
position,  agreed  ;  and  to  their  address, 
R^nesting  her  to  undertake  the  duties 
assi^ed  Co  her  in  the  Regency  Bill,  her 
Majesty  oniwercd; — 

"  Mt  Lonns  k^d  GEfrLEHEii, 

"  That  Bcnso  of  duty  and  grati- 
tude to  the  King,  and  of  ubiigalion  to 
this  country,  whicii  induced  w  '"  i  ''X-^- 


{  court,  prospceta  of 
1  felicity,  which  speed- 
H  ily proved  fallacious; 
i  the  Queen's  hirth- 
'  day  was  kept  with 
bat  their  HDJestiea* 
^ngca't  daughter,  the  Princess  Amelia, 
who  was  natoralty  delicate,  and  had 
long  suffered  trom  a  painful  matndy,  was 
■ttocked  with  symptoms  of  an  alarming 
natare  at  the  commencement  of  the 
JMr;  gtew  wane  as  the  summer  ad- 
mnced ;  and  after  much  suffering, 
breathed  her  last,  about  noon,  on  the 
Mcond  of  November,  in  the  twenty- 
•Uhth  year  of  her  age.  The  King  se- 
ddously  attended  his  dying  and,  per- 
b^besl-beloved  daughter  i.whosc  last 
aet  m  SUal  tendemen.  was  to  place  on 
Ui  flnfer  *  rinf  containing  a  lock  of 
bar  own  hair;  and  whilst  looking  into 
hi*  afflicted  conntenance,  to  aiticulate, 
with  moring  emphasis,  "  Dsar  father, 
mncmber  me  T' 

Fclcr  Pindar,  the  bitter  sutirist  ofj 
Oeorgo  III.  and  his  court,  eommcmo- 
nted  thia  touching  scene  in  the  aub- 
joined  lines,  which,  spite  the  paradox, 
bear  witness  to  the  at  least  seeming 
loyalty,  and  to  the  tender,  pathetic 
powers  of  this  gilcd,  hut  too  ciclusiieiy 
Wualtb-seeking  poet : — 
■WKh  all  tlie  Tlrtuaa  blunt,  and  every  grua 
Ufs'i  Uper  loalng  rut  IIS  hsbls  Are, 


the  remains  of  her  RoTal  llighn<^ 
0  was  bclovod  h]r  all  who  knew  her, 
N  prinldy  internd  on  the  (burtccnih 


mis  couniry,  wiiieti  muuoea  ma,  in  iisu, 
readily  to  promise  my  most  earnest  at- 
tention to  the  aniious  and  momentoua 
trust  al  thut  time  intended  to  be  reposed 
in  ma  by  parliament,  is  etringthcned,  if 
possible,  by  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  those  blessings  which  I  have  con- 
Unued  tn  eipcrivncc  under  the  protection 
of  bis  Majesty  since  that  period ;  and  I 
should  be  wanting  in  all  my  dutit*  if  I 
hesitated  to  accept  the  lurcd  trust 
which  is  now  ofirsd  to  me.  Tbe  m- 
i%1 
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MttBce,  in  point  of  eovneil  and 
which  the  wiidom  of  ptrliament  pro- 
poMf  to  provide  for  me,  will  mtke  me 
undertake  the  charge  with  greater  hopes 
that  I  may  he  ahle  utisfaetorily  to  fulfil 
the  important  duties  which  it  muat  im- 
pose upon  me.  Of  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  that  cham,  I  cannot  but 
be  duly  Mnsihle,  inTonring,  as  it  does, 
ererything  that  is  valuable  to  myself,  as 
well  as  the  highest  interests  of  a  people 
endeared  to  me  bv  so  many  ties  sua  con- 
siderations ;  but  ^y  nothing  so  strongly 
as  by  their  steady  and  affectionate  at- 
tachment to  the  lH!st  of  kings.'* 

The  Prince  of  TTales  was  sworn  in 
before' the  prif  y  council  ss  Regent  of  the 
kingdom,  on  the  fifth  of  February,  1811. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  King,  who  was 
confined  in  Windsor  Castle,  became 
more  tranquil  and  collected  ;  his  physi- 
cians entertained  hopes  of  his  rccoYery; 
and  by  the  middle  of  May  he  was  so 
far  restored  to  the  possession  of  his 
iacultirs,  that  he  inquired  into  the  state 
of  public  affairs;  on  the  nineteenth, 
proceeded  to  the  Queen's  apartments, 
and  congratulated  her  on  the  return  of 
her  birthday;  and  the  next  day,  at- 
tended by  two  equerries,  and  accom- 
gnnied  by  the  Pnncesses  Augusta  and 
ophia,  took  a  sbort  ride  out  on  horse- 
back; but,  to  tbe  deep  sorrow  of  the 
Uiiccn,  and.  in  fact,  of  tbe  whole  nation, 
about  six  WRi>ks  afterwnrds,  he  suffered 
a  severe  reliipsc  ;  and  his  mind  became 
a  doiid  biiinlc,  never  again  to  be  rein- 
stated in  its  functions. 

At  the  commencement  of  1812,  the 
parliament,  afti'r  a  vipforous  resistance 
from  the  opposition,  voted  an  addition  of 
£10,000  a-ycar  to  her  Majesty's  income, 
to  meet  her  extraordinary  expenses ;  and 
sliortly  afterwards,  tbe  untimely  death 
of  Mr.  Pi^rceval,  by  assassination,  in  tbe 
lobby  of  tbe  IIousc  of  Commons,  drew 
forth  a  strong  expression  of  sympatby 
from  both  tbe  Queen  and  tbe  Regent. 
In  tbe  cbanges  of  administration  which 
followed  tliis  calamitous  event,  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  was  appointed  secretary  of  state, 
tbe  Earl  of  IJarrowby,  lord  president  of 
the  council ;  und  Mr.  Yansittart,  cbon- 
oeUor  ol  the  axchcquer. 


MetDwhile,  the  King  became  toCslly 
Mind,  extremely  deaf,  and,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  year,  Buffered  from  freqaent 
and  Tioleat  paroxysms  of  deliriam. 
But  his  system  withstood  the  shock,  sid, 
the  Bext  year,  he  nettled  down  into  s 
state  of  gentle,  harmless  insanity.  His 
geseral  health contiiraed  good;  hot  saeh 
was  the  deranged  state  of  his  meatd 
faculties,  that,  to  his  attendants,  it  is 
■aid,  he  several  times  observed,  **  I  nart 
have  a  new  suit  of  elothes ;  and  I  will 
have  them  black,  in  memory  of  Geoite 
III." 

Whilst  that  overwhelmed  with  6o- 
mestie  affliction,  the  Queen  had  the jxa- 
tification  to  find  that  the  heroic  dforts 
of  the  nation »  and  its  allies,  to  fies 
Europe  from  the  grasp  of  the  too-aspir- 
ing Napoleon,  were  being  crowned  wiUi 
success.  The  allied  Sovereigns  entered 
Paris  on  the  thirty-first  of  March,  1814. 
Napoleon  was  deposed,  and  embarked 
for  Elba  on  the  twenty-ei^ht  of  ApriL 
Louis  XVIII.  quitted  his  asylum  in 
England,  and,  entering  Paris'  on  the 
third  of  May,  took  possession  of  the 
throne  of«his  ancestors;  and,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  May,  peace  was  s^ed  be- 
tween England  and  France.  This  sud- 
den and  unlooked-for  overthrow  of  the 
colossal  power  that  recently  had  hurled 
defiance  at  the  whole  civilized  world, 
was  bailed  with  extravagant  demonstra- 
tions of  joy«  in  which  the  Queen  heartily 
joined. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  other  royal  and  noble 
foreigners,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Englidi 
court,  and  were  entertained  with  regal 
magnificence.  The  Queen  honoured 
these  august  visitors  by  holding  two 
grand  drawing-rooms  during  their  stay; 
but  from  these  drawing-rooms  she,  m 
compliance  with  the  expressed  will  of 
the  Regent,  excluded  Uie  Princess  of 
Wales — an  unpleasant  proceeding,  which 
was  followed  by  an  equally  unpleasant 
correspondence,  that  was  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  who,  after  a  warm 
discussion,  voted  her  Highness  an  an- 
nuity of  £60,000;  but  she  refused  to 
accept  more  than  £35,000,  and  shortly 
afterwards  withdrew  in  disgust  to  (ht 
continent. 
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AUhough  a  confirmed  lunatic,  the 
King  had  occasional  lucid  intervals,  but 
of  only  short  duration.  One  day,  dur- 
ing the  visit  of  the  illustrious  foreign- 
ers, a  deceptive  promise  of  amelioration 
in  his  gloomy  condition  manifested  it- 
■elf,  and  the  Queen  visited  him.  She 
found  him  seated  at  a  harpsichord,  sing- 
ing a  hymn ;  he  noticed  ner  not,  and, 
on  concluding  the  solemn  strain,  he  fell 
on  his  knees,  and  prayed  aloud  for  his 
consort,  his  children,  his  people,  and, 
finally,  that  the  Almighty  would  either 
restore  him  to  reason,  or  give  him  resig- 
nation to  patiently  bear  the  heavy  afflic- 
tion under  which  he  laboured.  This  act 
of  devotion  concluded,  he  rose  up,  burst 
into  tears,  and  the  next  minute  was  a 
raving  maniac. 

On  the  first  of  August,  the  day  of  the 
national  jubilee  festival  in  commemora- 
.tion  of  toe  ]ieace,  and  of  the  centenary 
of  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Ilano- 
Ter,  her  Majesty  gave  a  splendid  dinner 
Co  the  Regent  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  distinguished  personages.  The 
fluocess  of  the  Allies,  and  the  restoration 
of  peace,  was  to  the  Queen  and  to  the 
nation  a  louree  of  extreme  gratification. 
Bot  whilst  the  powers  of  Europe  were 
devising  measures  to  render  the  peace 
permanent,  Napoleon  Dgain  returned  to 
f^rance,  the  fiame  of  war  again  blazed 
ont,  and  a  fearful  struggle  ensued, 
which,  however,  after  a  short  space,  ter- 
minated in  the  final  fall  of  the  heroic 
man  of  fate,  after  the  memorable  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
lasting  peace,  for  which  a  solemn  thanks- 
giving was  offered  up,  on  the  eighteenth 
of  January,  1816. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  married  to  the  Princess  of  Solms- 
Brannfels,  daughter  of  the  reigning 
Dnke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  in  the 
ehorch  of  Streliti,  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  May,  1816,  and  at  Carlton  House,  in 
oonfbrmity  to  the  Royal  Marriage  Act, 
•a  the  twenty-ninth  of  August.  As  the 
Queen  opposed  this  match,  on  account 
of  the  King  having  previously  disap- 
proved of  it,  she  refused  either  to  re- 
eeive  the  Duchess  at  Court,  or  to  honour 
the  nuptials  with  her  presence ;  and,  in 
leplj  to  lemomtranceB  and  importuni- 


ties on  the  subject,  declared  that  "she 
could  not  think  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  King's  unconscious  state  to  do  that 
which  she  would  not  venture  to  do  in 
opposition  to  his  will  and  judgment." 

At  the  commencement  of  1816,  the 
Queen,  with  the  Princesses  her  daugh- 
ters, and  her  granddaughter,  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  paid  a  short  visit  to  the 
Regent,  at  his  marine  palace,  the  Pavi- 
lion, at  Brighton.  Her  Majesty  had  for 
years  taken  great  interest  in  the  Princess 
Charlotte ;  for  her  better  education,  she 
prevailed  upon  Mrs.  Hannah  More  to 
produce  that  excellent  work,  entitled 
**  Hints  towards  forming  the  Character 
of  a  Young  Princess ;"  and  when  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, in  February,  1816,  she  expressed 
to  him  her  approbation  of  his  intended 
union  with  her  royal  granddaughter, 
entertained  him  at  a  grand  fl^te,  at  Prog- 
more,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  April ;  and 
was  present  when  the  Princess  Charlotte 
was  married  to  him,  with  regal  pomp, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuir,  at 
Carlton  House,  on  the  second  of  May. 

A  fortnight  afterwards,  her  Majesty 
held,  at  Buckingham  House,  a  grand 
drawing-room,  which,  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  the  newly- wedded  royal  pair, 
was  crowded  to  suffocation ;  and,  as  if 
to  defy  the  infirmities  of  age,  or,  as  some 
writers  have  it,  that  she  might  not  be 
accused  of  neglecting  to  patronize  a  po- 
pular amusement,  the  Queen,  this  season, 
accompanied  by  the  Princesses,  publicly 
attended  the  races  at  Ascot.  The  spec- 
tacle entertained  her :  but  she  experi- 
enced far  greater  pleasure  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  the  following  month,  when, 
in  the  presence  of  herself  and  a  numer- 
ous assemblage  of  the  royal  family  and 
the  nobility,  the  Princess  Mary  was 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in 
the  grand  saloon  at  Buckingham  House. 

The  melancholy  tidings  of  the  sudden 
death  of  the  Queen's  brother,  the  Grand 
Duke  Charles  of  Mecklcnbure-Strelitz, 
on  the  sixth  of  November,  followed  hj 
the  outrage  offered  to  the  Re^nt,  in  hu 
return  from  opening  th»  parliament,  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  1811^,  de- 
pressed her  Majesty's  spirits,  visibly  af- 
feoted  her  healu,  and  Hastened  the  ap- 
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pcanncG  of  a  wpattic  affection,  wbioh,  on 
tbe  night  of  ilie  twenty-M-cond  of  April, 
Attttcketl  hvr  with  auch  violence,  that  her 

fihysiciann  dii'med  it  expetlient  to  pub- 
i«U  the  suhiuined  builotin  : — *'  The 
Queen  has  had  a  cold,  attended  by  fome 
fever  and  pain  in  the  side.  Her  Ma- 
jest}  found  the  pain  severe  in  the  night, 
hut  it  is  much  ooated  tliis  rooming.' 

The  Uuei-n  rapidly  improved,  and  on 
the  twenty-sixth,  her  convalescence  was 
officially  announced.  But,  withal,  her 
health  continued  indiffert:nt;  although 
present  with  the  Princesses  and  the 
licgeiit  at  a  most  brilliant  Montem,  or 
Etonian  procession,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  May.  On  the  third  of  No- 
vember, however^  accompanied  by  tbe 
Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Pnncess 
Eliiubeth,  she  visited  Bath,  in  the  hope, 
if  not  of  recovery  of  health — at  least, 
of  an  alleviation  of  pain. 

On  the  Thursday,  a  loyal  address  wai 
presented  to  her  bv  the  I  orporation,  and, 
about  four  o'clock,  arrived  a  dispatch 
from  Lord  Sid  mouth,  announcing  that 
tlic  Princess  Charlotte  had  been  de- 
livered of  a  still-born  male  child,  "but 
that  her  Hoyal  Highness  was  doing  ex- 
tremely well."  Tlie  news  was  afflicting, 
but,  at  six,  the  Queen  sat  down  to 
dinner  with  her  usual  company  of  four- 
teen  persons.  During  the  dinner,  she 
was  surprised  at  General  Taylor  being 
privately  culled  out  of  the  room;  but 
she  expressed  no  concern  till  the  Coun- 
tess ot  llchester  witlidrcw  from  the 
table  in  the  same  abrupt  manner,  when 
the  truth  flushed  across  her  mind,  and 
suddenly  exelainiiug,  **  I  know  what  it 
is  !"  she  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  fit.  On 
recovering,  she  wus  informed  that  the 
Princess,  after  a  protracted  and  painful 
labour,  had  expired  at  Claremont,  on 
the  sixth  of  November.  Uer  distress 
could  only  bo  equalled  by  that  of  the 
Prince  Kegcnt,  und  of  the  nation  at 
lar^c.  She  returned,  on  Saturday,  to 
Windsor  Castle,  and  there,  with  the 
Princesses,  remained  in  seclusion  and 
sorrow  till  the  funeral,  which  was  solem- 
nized on  the  .eighteenth,  with  great 
Iiomp,  at  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 

Her  Majesty  again  proceeded  to  Bath, 
jit  tbe  end  of  November ;  and  although, 


under  the  cireamstancea,  no  radical  be> 
ncfit  from  the  mineral  waters  oould 
have  been  expected,  she  returned  to 
Windsor,  appsircntly  recruited  ii 
strength,  and,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
Februarj,  1818,  held  a  drawing-room  st 
Uuckingham  House,  where,  shortlv  afto^ 
wards  (on  the  seventh  of  April),  the 
Princess  Elisabeth  was  married  to  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  Homburg,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  Majesty  aim  a  nnmerou 
assemblage  of  the  royal  family,  and  vari- 
ous persons  of  distinction — a  match 
evidently  most  desirable  for  the  Gernun 
potentate,  whose  whole  revenue,  it  was 
said,  did  not  exceed  £3000. 

At  this  period,  the  three  royal  Dukes 
of  Clarence,  Kent,  and  Cambridge,  were 
about  to  enter  into  the  holy  estate  ol 
matrimony;  a  cironmstance  which  in- 
duced the  Begent  to  take  necessary  steps 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  incomes  of 
each  of  his  royal  brothers,  except  the 
Duke  of  Sussex.  Lord  Castlerea^  pro- 
posed that  a  bonus  of  one  Year's  income 
should  be  given  to  each  of  the  Priiuses, 
and  that  their  incomes  should  be  raised 
—the  Duke  of  Clarence's  by  £22,000  a 
Tear,  and  the  Dukes  of  Kent,  Cumber- 
land, and  Cambridge,  by  £12,000  a  yetr 
each.  This  proposition,  however,  met 
with  such  strenuous  opposition  in  the 
Commons,  that  the  minister  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  reduce  the  grants  to  £10,000 
to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  £6,000  a 
year  to  the  three  junior  dukes.  The 
sum  named  for  the  junior  dukes  wu 
carried  by  a  small  majority ;  but  on  a 
division  of  193  to  184,  the  grant  pro- 

Sosed  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  re- 
uced  to  £6,000,  the  same  as  that  of  his 
brothers,  and  the  allowance  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  was  negatiyed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  143  to  136.  The  resistance  of 
the  Commons  deeply  irritated  the  Re- 
gent, and  so  chagrined  the  Queen,  that 
to  Lord  Castlereagh  she  observed, 
**  Heallr,  the  house  ought  to  be  repri- 
mandeo,  and  that,  too,  ^m  the  throne^ 
for  its  disloyalty  and  meanness." 

Her  Majesty*s  life  was  now  fast  draw- 
ing to  a  close;  her  last  dravring-room 
she  held  on  the  twenty-third  of  April, 
and  her  last  appearance  in  public  wu 
made  about  a  week  afterwards^  whei, 
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in  wbat  is  termed  "half  state/'  she 
proceeded  to  the  Mansion  House,  to 
afford  her  patronage  to  the  national 
schools  of  the  metropolis.  In  this 
transit  through  the  Cit^,  the  moh,  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  the 
Queen  hated  their  too- fondly  idolized 
favourite,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  greeted 
her  with  such  an  alarmin|^  and  contin- 
uous Tolley  of  disloyal  hissings,  hoot- 
ings,  and  (proanings,  that  she  became 
unwell,  and  afterwards,  whilst  dining  at 
the  Duke  of  York's,  suffered  a  sudden 
and  violent  spastic  attack,  in  consequence 
of  which  she  was  confined  to  her  cham- 
ber till  the  close  of  May,  when  she  re- 
eovered  sufficiently  to  witness  the  re- 
marrii^  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to 
the  Pnnoess  of  Hesse  Cassel — a  solem- 
nity performed  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Church  of  England  at  Buckingham 
House,  on  the  first  of  June. 

Spite  a  naturally  sound  and  vigorous 
constitution,  and  the  skilful  efforts  of 
her  medical  attendants,  the  disorder 
nnder  which  her  Majesty  laboured, 
dowly  but  yisibly  increased — the  ana- 
•arcous  symptoms  which  had  long  been 
Tisible,  became  so  unequivocally  marked, 
as  to  afford  no  hope  of  recovery.  To, 
if  possible,  reduce  the  vimlence  of  the 
malady  by  change  of  air,  and  with 
the  view  of  at  least  spending^  her  last 
moments  under  the  same  root  with  her 
afflicted  husband,  who,  although  blind, 
deaf,  and  insane,  continued  to  enjoy 

food  health ;  she  resolved  to  proceed  to 
lew,  and  thence  to  Windsor.  The 
journey  from  Buckingham  House  to 
jCew  was  accomplished  with  ?reat  suffer- 
ing, and  the  progress  to  Windsor  was 
delayed,  till  it  was  found  to  be  quite  im- 
possible to  remove  the  royal  sufferer, 
whose  anxiety  to  a^in  behold  her  be- 
loved consort  begmled  her  into  enter- 
taining fallacious  hopes  of  at  least  a 
partial  recovery. 

On  the  seventh  of  July,  an  attempt 
to  take  carriage  airing  brought  on  a 
Tiolent  relapse ;  but  her  Majesty  so  far 
recovered  by  the  thirteenth,  as  to  be 
able,  on  that  day,  to  witness  the  nup. 
tials  of  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Clarence, 
who  were  respectively  married  to  the 
«  .  Victoria  of  Saxe  Cobnrg,  and 


Adelaide  of  Saxe  Meiningen,  in  the  draw- 
ing room  at  Kew,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  "  Royal  Marriage  Act." 

From  this  period  to  the  nineteenth  of 
Octolj^r,  her  Majesty  suffered  from  fre- 
quent paroxysms — spastic  and  anasar- 
cous.     Only  during  the  first  fortnights 
in  Aug^t  and    in  October,    did    the 
malady  sufficiently  subside  to  permit  of 
her  bein^  occasionally  wheeled  in  an 
easy  chair  from  out  the  bed-chamber 
into  an  adjoining  room  ;   and  on  the 
night  of  Monday,   the    nineteenth  of 
October,  she  suffered  a  severe  relapse, 
attended    with    fever,    violent   spastic 
pangs,  a  hectic  cough,  and  a  restless- 
ness which  exhausted  her  strength,  de- 
stroyed her  appetite,  and  deprived  her 
of  sleep.     The  virulence  of  these  symp- 
toms continued,  with  only  slight  alter- 
nations, till  the  Thursday  noon,  when 
the  paroxysms  abated,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded   by    a    lethargic   repose,    from 
which  her  Majesty  awoke  only  to  en- 
dure, if  possible,  more  excruciating  re- 
petitions of  the  previous  life-wearying 
pangs.    In  this  state  of  extreme  suffer- 
ing, her  Majesty  lay  till  the  last  flicker- 
ing spark  of  life  was  extinguished.    The 
trial  was  severe,  but  she  bore  it  without 
a  complaining  murmur.    On  the  four- 
teenth, by  scarification  at  both  ancles, 
a  considerable  quantitv  of  water  was 
discharged,  which  afforded  her  some  re- 
lief, but  mortification  ensued ;  and  after 
completing  her  will,   she,    at    twenty 
minutes  past  one,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  seventeenth,  calmly  expired  in  the 
arms  of  the  Regent,  and  the  presence  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duchess  of  Glou- 
cester, and  the  Princess  Augusta,  at  her 
favourite  palace  at  £ew.    The  absence 
of    the  other  Princes  and   Princesses 
from  the  death-bed  of  their  mother, 
gave  rise  to  a  belief — we  think  un- 
founded— that  as  a  parent,  the  Queen 
had  neither   acted    wisely,    well,    nor 
affectionately. 

Upon  this  subject,  a  contemporary,* 
after  observing  that  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land was  out  of  the  question,  savs,  **  The 
inflexible,  but  well-meant  determination 
of  the  Queen,  to  itigmatize  her  niece 
*  The  Times  newspapeiw 
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by  shntting  the  doon  of  the  royal  pidace 
•ninft  her,  may  excuse  strong  feelingt 
or  ettranecmcnt  or  resentment  on  the 
part  of  the  Iluchess  and  her  kindred ; 
out  that  the  Dukes  of  Ckrence,  Kent, 
and  Cambridgei  at  the  same  time,  should 
haTc  quitted,  as  if  by  signal,  Uieir  pa- 
rent's death-bed,  is  a  circumstance  which 
in  lower  life  would  hare  at  least  asto- 
nished tlie  community.  The  departure 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  Queen's 
faTourite  daughter,  who  married  and 
took  leave  of  her  in  the  midst  of  that 
illness  which  was  pronounced  must 
shortly  bring  her  to  the  grave,  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  owing  to  the  express 
injunctions  of  her  Majesty  [there  had 
bt>en  a  difference  between  the  royal 
mother  and  daughter,  but  they  became 
reconciled  before  the  latter  left  the 
kingdom].  The  Duke  of  Gloucester 
stands  in  a  more  remote  degree  of  rela- 
tionship— Prince  Leopold  more  distant 
still — ^but  they  all  quitted  the  scene  of 
suffering,  at  a  period  when  its  fatal  ter- 
mination conld  not  be  doubted ;  and  as 
these  have  departed,  it  is  no  less  appa- 
rent to  common  observers,  that  the 
Queen  of  Wirtemburg  [Charlotte  Au- 
gusta, eldest  daughter  of  George  and 
Charlotte]  might  have  approached  the 
bed  of  a  dying  mother,  from  whom,  by 
the  usual  lot  of  princes,  she  has  been  so 
long  separated,  as  that  her  royal  parent 
has  not  accepted  from  her  the  perform- 
ance of  that  painful  duty." 

The  same  journal  further  remarks, 
"  That  her  Majesty's  voluntary  tastes  were 
not  ciactlv  those  which  had  been  inferred 
from  the  habits  of  her  matrimonial  life, 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  revolution 
which  they  seemed  to  undergo  soon 
after  the  period  when  her  royal  husband 
ceased  to  exercise  the  supreme  authoritj 
in  this  realm.  At  that  period  a  transi- 
tion was  observed  from  grate  to  gay. 
'Ihe  sober  dignity,  the  chastened  gran- 
deur, the  national  character  of  the 
English  court  seemed  to  vanish  with  the 
afflicted  sovereign.  A  new  species  of 
grandeur  now  succeeded,  in  which  there 
was  mora  of  the  exterior  of  royalty,  and 
less  of  its  becoming  spirit.  A  long 
aeries  of  what  was  meant  to  be  festivities, 
crowded  balls,  and  elaborate  lupperiy 


glittering  pomp,  gandj  and  gorgeoti^ 
yet  fiuttering  docoratioB  ;  recklett,  oa* 
pricious,  yet  neyerending  profuiioB; 
all  the  apparatus  of  common  place  Bif- 
nificence  were  introduced  with  tlie  Ba* 
gency,  and  countenanced,  or  appareatly 
not  aijMM)untenanoed,  by  the  Queea." 

The  journalist,  in  this  para^r>P^ 
draws  a  wrong  inference.  That  with  the 
Begency  was  introduced  at  court  a  cbsags 
from  sober  gravity  to  gaudj  gaiety  sod 
elittering  ponop,  is  an  undisputed  fiwt; 
but  that  tne  Queen  did  not  discounts 
nance  the  change,  is  aa  great  an  error  m 
ever  newspaper  editor  committed.  A 
noble  lord,  now  living,  whose  ttatemeat 
may  be  relied  on,  but  whoae  name  we 
have  not  the  authority  to  mention,  has 
assured  us,  that,  on  this  occasion,  her 
Majesty  did  send  for  the  Bc^gent,  and 
sharply  reproved  him  for  not  walking  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father ;  but  &Mt, 
after  listening  to  his  mother's  lectme 
with  evident  impatience,  this  veiy  dtUtfiU 
son,  with  an  angiy  air  and  tone  which 
almost  terrified  the  old  Qneen  into  hys- 
terics, answered,  '*  How  dare  you  to 
question  my  conduct }  I  am  as  good  as 
king,  and,  by  G— d!  if  jou  again  attempt 
to  oppose  my  will,  you  will  draw  down 
upon  you  the  wrath  of  him  who  is,  ia 
everything  but  name,  your  sovereign." 

Queen  Charlotte  died  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  her  marriage.  H!er 
remains  lay  in  state  at  £ew  with  bat 
little  pomp,  and  for  only  six  hours,  on 
the  first  of  December,  and  the  next  day 
they  were  inteired  in  the  royal  mauso- 
leum constructed  by  ordor  of  George 
III.,  beneath  St.  George's  chapel,  at 
Windsor.  The  funeral  was  public  and 
pompous,  but  the  attendance  of  peers 
and  peeresses  was  remarkably  thin, 
and  the  procession  waa  too  miktary  in 
its  character  to  be  deemed  appropriate. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's will. 

"  This  is  the  last  will  and  teatamcat 
of  me,  Charlotte,  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"J  direct  aU  my  debts,  the  probate  of 
my  will,  and  testamentanr  legadei,  ta 
be  paid  out  of  my  peaonal  proper^i  or 
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oat  of  the  value  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  personals,  if  there  should  not,  at  the 
period  of  my  death,  be  a  sufficient  sum 
in  my  treasury  to  provide  for  such  lega- 
cies and  annuities. 

**  My  property  consists  of  a  real  estate 
in  New  Windsor,  culled  the  Lower 
Lodge,  and  of  personals  of  various  de- 
scriptions, those  of  chief  value  being 
the  jewels  in  the  care  and  custody  of 
(  )y  or  deposited  (  ). 

"  These  jewels  are  classed  as  follows : 

'*  First,  Those  which  the  King  bought 
for  £50,000,  and  gave  to  me. 

*'  Secondly,  Those  presented  to  me  by 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot. 

'*  Thirdly,  Those  purchased  by  myself 
at  various  periods,  or  being  presents 
made  to  me  on  birthdays  and  other  oc- 
casions. 

"  In  the  event  of  the  King,  my  hus- 
liand,  surviving  me,  and  if  it  shall  please 
the  Almightv  to  relieve  him  from  the 
dreadful  maladv  with  which  he  is  at 

r»ent  afflictea;  I  give  and  bequeath 
him  the  jewels  which  his  Majesty  pur- 
chased for  the  sum  of  £50,000,  and;  gave 
to  me  as  beforesaid ;  but  if  the  King 
•hould  not  survive  me,  or  if  he  should 
unfortunately  not,  previously  to  his  death, 
be  restored  to  a  sound  state  of  mind, 
then,  and  in  that  case  only,  I  give  and 
bequeath  the  said  jewels  to  the  House  of 
Hanover,  to  be  settled  upon  it,  and  con- 
sidered as  an  heirloom  in  the  direct  line 
of  succession  of  that  House,  as  esta- 
blished by  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  House  of  Hanover. 

'*My  eldest  daughter,  the  Queen- 
Dowager  of  Wirtemburg,  having  been 
BO  long  established  in  Germany,  and  be- 
ing amply  provided  for  in  all  respects,  I 
£'re  and  bequeath  tlie  jewels  received 
>m  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  to  my  four  re- 
maining daughters,  or  to  the  survivors 
or  survivor,  in  case  either,  or  any  of 
them,  should  die  before  me ;  and  I  direct 
that  these  jewels  shall  be  sold,  and  that 
the  produce,  subject  to  the  charge  and 
exce[|tion8  provided  for  in  the  first  item 
in  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  shall 
be  divided  among  them  my  said  four 
remaininff  daughters,  share  and  share 
alike. 

**  I  give  and  bequeath  my  remaining 


jewels  to  my  four  younger  daughters 
aforesaid,  or,  in  the  event  of  either  or 
any  of  them  dying  before  me,  to  the  sur- 
vivors, to  be  divided  in  equal  shares  be- 
tween them,  according  to  a  valuation  to 
be  made  under  the  direction  of  my  ci- 
ecutors,  to  be  hereafter  named. 

"The  house  and  garden  at  Frogmore, 
and  the  Shawe  estate,  having  been 
granted  by  act  of  Parliament  of  1807  to 
my  executors,  administrators,  and  as- 
signs for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years, 
if  I  and  my  four  daughters  residing  in 
England  should  so  long  live,  I  conceive 
that  these  estates  being  so  vested  in  me, 
I  may  dispose  of  them  by  will  or  by  any 
other  deed  in  writing,  and  in  any  man- 
ner I  may  think  proper;  I  therefore 
give  and  bequeath  my  right  and  property 
m  the  lease  and  grant  of  the  aforesaid 
estates  of  Frogmore  and  Shawe,  with 
the  several  buildings  thereon,  to  my 
eldest  unmarried  daughter,  Augusta 
Sophia ;  but  as  the  expense  of  keeping 
it  up  may  prove  too  considerable  for  her 
means,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  and  wish, 
and  my  will  and  pleasure,  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  said  house  and  buildings 
and  estate  should  in  that  case  revert  to 
the  crown,  and  that  a  due  and  sufficient 
compensation  should  be  made  to  my  said 
daughter  Augusta  Sophia,  for,  the  value 
of  the  lease  and  of  the  right  and  pro- 
perty arising  from  the  parliamentary 
grant  and  from  this  my  disposal  of  this 
property.  It  is  also  mv  earnest  desire 
anu  hope,  that  in  the  valuation  of  such 
right  and  property,  due  attention  may 
be  paid  to  the  improved  state  of  the 
house  and  pounds  and  of  the  estates, 
and  to  their  value  as  now  estabb'shed. 
In  this  expression  of  my  wish  and  de- 
sire as  to  the  disposal  of  the  house  and 
grounds  at  Frogmore,  and  of  the  Shawe 
estate,  I  am  anxious  that  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  my  object  is,  that 
my  daughter  Augusta  sliould  receive  in 
money  the  full  value  of  that  property, 
estimated  according  to  my  lease  of  it  and 
the  parliamentary  grant,  and  with  a  due 
consideration  to  the  improvements  made, 
whether  it  shall  please  my  beloved  son 
the  Prince  Regent  to  reserve  the  posses- 
sion of  the  said  house  and  grounds  and 
estate  as  an  appendage  to  Windsor  Cos- 
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tie,  or  to  authorize  any  other  diiposalof 
them ;  and  provided  alio,  that  the  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  payment  of  the 
amount  of  such  Talnation  is  secured  to 
my  said  daughter  Au^ista  Sophia,  shall 
preclude  any  appropriation  or  the  said 
Louse  and  grounds  and  estate,  which 
shull  be  directed  or  authorized  towards 
giTiug  due  and  sufficient  effect  to  this 
my  last  will  in  respect  to  the  same. 

**  I  further  g^ve  and  bequeath  the  fix- 
tures,  the  articles  of  common  household 
furniture,  and  the  live  and  dead  stock 
within  the  said  bouse  at  Fro^ore,  or  on 
the  <>aid  estates,  to  my  said  daughter 
Augusta  Sophia. 

**  I  give  and  bequeath  my  real  estate 
in  New  Windsor,  purchased  of  the  late 
Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  as  specified  in  the 
abstract  of  deeds  annexed  to  this  my 
last  will  and  testament,  now  commonly 
called  the  Lower  Lodge,  and  its  append- 
ages and  appurtenances,  to  my  youngott 
daughter,  Sophia. 

*^  give  and  bequeath  my  books,  plate, 
house  linen,  china,  pictures,  drawings, 
prints,  all  articles  ot  ornamental  furni- 
ture, and  all  other  valuables  and  per- 
sonals, to  be  divided  in  equal  shares 
according  to  a  distribution  and  valua- 
tion to  be  made  under  the  direction  of 
my  executors,  among  my  four  younger 
daughters  aforesaid,  saving  and  exci^t- 
ing  such  articles  as  shall  be  specified 
hereinafter,  or  in  a  codicil  to  tliis  my 
last  will  and  testament,  or  in  a  list  an- 
nexed to  it. 

"  Having  brought  from  Mecklenberg 
various  property  as  specified  in  the  list 
No.  I.  annexed  to  this  my  last  will  and 
testament,  it  is  my  last  will  and  pleasure 
that  such  property  should  revert  to  the 
House  of  Mecklcnburg-Strclitz,  and  I 
direct  that  it  shall  be  sent  back  to  the 
senior  branch  of  that  house. 

*^  I  give  and  bequeath,  as  specified  in 
the  list  No.  II.,  annexed  to  this  my  last 
will  and  testament,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
value  of  my  personal  property  within  six 
months  after  my  death. 

*^I  nominate  and   appoint    Charles 
Greorge  Lord  Arden  and  M.  Gen.  Her- 
bert Taylor  to  be  trustees  of  the  property 
herein  oeaueathed  to  my  daughters  Elizas 
Ifeth  and  Mary,  which  propettj  ialneieiby 


left  to  'fteci,  independent  of  my  hvs- 
band  they  have  or  may  have,  for  their 
sole  benefit  and  nse,  and  fiDr  whidi  their 
receipt  shall  be  a  full  disdidiige  to  the 
said  trustees. 

''I  nominate  and  appoint  Chariei 
Georve  Lord  Arden  and  M.  Gen.  Her> 
bert  Taylor  to  be  exeoutors  to  this  ny 
will,  and  I  do  hereby  declare  this  to  be 
my  last  will  and  testament. 

'*  In  witness  thereof,  I,  the  said  Char- 
lotte, Qneoi  of  tlio  United  Kiiigdoms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  hacre  to  this 
my  last  will  and  testament  set  my  hand 
and  seal  this  sixteenth  day  of  November, 
in  the  jear  of  our  Lord  1918. 

*'  Signed,     Chablottb  R.  (seal). 

"Sealed,  published,  and  decUffedhr 
the  said  Charlotte,  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, as  and  for  her  last  will  and  tes- 
tament, in  the  presence  of  ns,  who  in 
her  presence  and  at  her  desire,  and  in 
the  presence  of  each  other,  have  here- 
unto subscribed  our  names ;  as  witnea 
hereof, 

«  H.  TjLYLon, 

"  F.  R.  MiLMAN, 

•*  Henbt  Halpobd." 

The  blanks  in  the  will  were,  it  is  said, 
occasioned  by  her  Majesty  being  unable 
at  the  time  to  recollect  where  or  m  whose 
hands  the  property  referred  to  was 
placed ;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  nei- 
ther the  list  of  property  stated  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  will  under  the  mark  No.  I., 
nor  the  list  of  bequests  marked  No.  II. 
were  so  annexed ;  and  the  executors,  after 
a  diligent  but  nnsuccessfiil  search  for  such 
lists,  took  oath  at  Doctors*  Commons, 
that  they  believed  her  Majesty  had  never 
prepared  any,  although  she  had  signified 
to  Herbert  Taylor  her  intention  so  to 
do.  The  personal  property  was  sworn 
to  as  bein^  under  £140,000.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  Queen's  verbally-ex- 
pressed intentions,  a  superb  set  of  gar- 
nets were  presented  as  a  leeacy  to  the 
Queen  of  W irtembuig,  and  the  whole  (k 
her  Majesty's  highly  valuable  wardrobe 
was  given  to  her  chief  dreasery  Mad^™* 
Beckendorff. 

On  the  demise  of  the  Queen,  the  Duke 
of  York  accepted  Che  office  of  costoaof 
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bis  insane  father's  person.  Tlie  people  I 
did  not  object  to  the  appointment;  but 
when  it  was  found  that  for  performing 
this  little  more  than  act  of  filial  duty  the 
Duke  was  to  receive  £10,000  a  year,  they 
expressed  astonishment  and  bitter  indig- 
nation. Tlie  services  of  the  well-paid 
royal  guardian  were,  however,  needed  but 
for  a  comparatively  brief  period.  The 
poor  decrepid  old  king,  now  dead  to  all 
around  him,  and  unconscious  to  all  affairs 
of  state,  unable  even  to  comprehend  that 
bis  oonsort  had  been  borne  to  the  tomb, 
and  existing  only  in  a  world  of  his  own — 
a  world  of  gentle,  of  loving  spirits  and 
imaginary  angels,  with  whom  alone  he 
conversed — gradually  became  helpless  as 
•n  infant,  and  at  length,  on  the  twenty- 
Binth  of  January,  1820.  just  a  week  after 
tba  death  of  bis  son,  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
he  sunk  calmly  and  unconsciously  into 
the  anus  of  death,  in  the  eig^htYHMjcond 
year  of  his  age  and  the  sixtieth  of  his 
nign.  His  remains  were  interred  with 
gnat  fiuend  pomp  by  the  side  of  his 
Qneoi  in  St  (jHsorge's  Chapel,  Windaor, 
«B  tiie  aefwteeiith  of  Febrnazy. 


Of  the  numerous  family  of  George  and 
Charlotte,  four  became  sovereigns: 
George  and  William,  successive  Kings  of 
England;  Ernest,  King  of  Hanover;  and 
Charlotte,  Queen  of  W  irtemburg.  The 
married  daughters  died  childless.  Of 
the  married  sons,  only  three  left  left  le- 
gitimate issue.  The  King  of  Hanover,  a 
son,  who  succeeded  him  in  1851 ;  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  a  daughter,  our  present 
sovereign,  whom  God  preserve ;  and  the 
Duke  S[  Cambridge,  a  son,  the  present 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  two  daughters, 
Augusta,  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklen* 
bni^^trelitz,  and  the  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge,  not  yet  married.  Thus  tlie 
numerous  children  of  Queen  Charlotte, 
aU  of  whom,  saving  the  fourth  daughter, 
the  venerable  Duchess  of  Gloucestez^ 
have  followed  their  parents  to  the  tomb, 
have  left  behind  them  but  five  repre- 
sentatives. The  third  generation,  how- 
ever, promises  to  be  much  more  moral, 
inteUeotual,  and  liberal-minded  than  the 
first,  and  far  mora  numerous  than  the 
•eccMid  genesitioii. 
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frowM-d,  Bfllf-mifBeient  to  a  faolt,  and, 
UDrortunatelj,  almoat  a  atnuigei  U  tlia 
tnie  principle  of  religion  and  moialitr. 
WhiliC  but  ;et  uQ  tfasthrethold  ofwo- 
maahood,  ihe  received  nod  promptly  de- 
clined offers  of  mamoge  from  Prince 
George  at  Damutadt,  from  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  other  dudngiiiehed  auiton; 
and  then  the  had  the  misfartiuie  to  Sk 
her  affecliona  on  a  handsome  young 
Gennaa  prince,  whom  ihe  could  nirt 
mBTiy :  but  about  tliia  period  (he  wu 
inrited  bjr  the  Cooit  of  Britain  to  en- 
tar  into  the  eatate  of  matrimonjr  with 
the  heii-apparent,  Qeor^,  Prince  of 
Walei — a  Uniptinr  inTitation,  which 
her  father  promptM — bj  aome  aocoonU, 
foroed — her  to  accept. 

All  that  ia  knoim  of  the  circntnataneea 
which  led  to  the  mamage  of  the  Piin< 
ceti  Caroiine,  may  be  thus  briefly  nar- 
rated :— The  Prince  of  Wales  bad  fi* 
years  been  runninga  round  of  profligacy 
and  crime ;  tiie  Koyal  Marriage  Ait 
prevented  bim  from  lawfully  mairyiDg 
whom  be  chow ;  and  thit  fiuA  he  inaM 
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the  second  child  of  a  family  of  six  ;  her 
only  liiter,  Charlotte,  entered  .the  world 
in  December,  1764;  aud  her  brothcn, 
Charles,  Ooorn,  William,  and  Leopold, 
nere  respectively  bom  in  1707-0,  1771 
and  1772.  Hut  little  attention  was  paid 
to  her  education,  and  she  grew  up  a  for- 
ward, sharp-witted,  warm-heartco,  hasty, 
a*lf-willed,  indiscreet  maiden.  She  woi 
%  clever  pianist,  an  eicellent  vocalist, 
an  expeH  manufacturer  of  toys  and 
trinkets:  a  fearless,  giddy ~     -  ■---' 
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an  excuse  for  fonnififr  immoral  connex- 
ions with  Perdita  Robinson,  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbcrt,  whom  he  illegally  married,  tlie 
Countess  of  Jersey,  Mrs.  Crouch,  and 
many  other  frail  ladies.  Ho  was 
also  a  great  gambler  and  spendthrift. 
The  parliament  paid  his  debts  without 
much  ado  in  1787;  but  seven  years 
afterwards,  when  overwhelmiug  pecu- 
niary embarrassments  compelled  him  to 
again  apply  to  his  father  for  assistance, 
that  assistance  was  only  promised  on 
condition  of  his  marrying  according  to 
the  will  of  his  royal  parent.  To  this 
condition  the  Prince  aereed;  and  the 
King  immediately  fixca  upon  Caroline 
of  Brunswick,  as  a  suitable  partner  for 
his  profligate  heir.  Into  making  this 
unfortunate  choice,  George  III.,  it  is 
•aid,  was  deceived  by  the  eouleur  de  rose 
report  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who,  just 

Sreyiously,  had  passed  some  time  at  the 
ucal  court  of  Brunswick,  in  the  society 
of  the  talented  and  well-meaning,  but 
highly  indiscreet  Caroline ;  and  of  whose 
character  he  had  formed  a  most  flatter- 
ing, but,  in  many  respects,  erroneous 
opinion. 

In  November,  1794,  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  was  dispatched  to  the  court  of 
Brunswick,  to  settle  the  marriage  pre- 
liminaries, marry  the  Princess  by  proxy, 
and  bring  her  to  England.  On  his  ar- 
rival, he  was  heartily  welcomed  by  Ca- 
roline, her  parents,  and  their  court.  He 
found  the  Princess  to  be  prepossessins;  in 
appearance,  but  dirty  in  habits ;  and  in 
manners  and  morals  exceedingly  defici- 
ent. He  also  found  that  her  father  openly 
kept  a  mistress ;  that  her  mother  was 
wanting  in  mind  and  principle;  and 
that  one-half  of  the  court  drank,  and 
that  they  and  the  other  half  were  neither 
eleanly  m  habits,  elegant  in  manners, 
nor  chaste  in  conversation.  He  foresaw 
that  the  marriage  would  be  likely  to 
bring  misery  to  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom; but  as  his  instructions  were 
imperative,  and  as  Major  Hislop,  who 
arnved  on  the  third  of  December,  with 
a  portrait  'of  the  Prince — in  return  for 
that  of  the  Princess,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  sent  to  England — brought  a 
dispatoh,  commanding  bim  to  hasten  his 
retam  to  England  with  the  much-wished- 
fas  bride;  hie  caused  the  marriage  to  be 


performed  by  proxy  on  the  eighth  of 
December ;  and  after  the  event  had  been 
celebrated  with  all  imaginary  festivity 
and  hilarity,  he,  on  the  twentv-ninth  of 
the  same  month,  set  out  with  his  pre- 
cious charge  m  route  for  England. 

From  kindred  and  associates  Caroline 
parted  as  royal  young  ladies  alwavs  do 
part  from  their  parents  and  friends, 
when  about  proceeding  to  the  home  of 
a  husband  whom  they  neither  love  nor 
know — with  an  abundance  of  tears,  re- 

frets,  fears,  and  hopes.  She  set  out  on 
er  journey,  attended  by  her  mother 
and  a  splendid  retinue ;  and  she  treated 
with  the  most  marked  respect  and  ve- 
neration Lord  Malmesbury,  who,  as  well 
as  proxy-lover,  played  mentor  to  her ; 
and  took  every  opportunity  to  store  her 
mind  with  wise  counsel,  by  which  she 
promised  to  profit,  but  which  she  forgot 
immediately  on  landing  in  England. 

The  journey  was  tedious  und  peril- 
fraught.  England  and  Holland  were 
at  war  with  France;  and  the  various 
features  which  this  war  assumed,  at  one 
time  impelled  the  royal  travellers  on- 
ward, and  at  another  forced  them  to 
hastily  retrace  their  path  to  the  town 
they  had  last  left,  and  change  their 
route ;  whilst  their  discomfiture  was  in- 
creased by  the  weather  being  bitterly 
cold.  After  an  unavoidable  detention 
at  Osnaburg,  which  they  had  reached 
with  difficulty,  they  again  set  forth,  and 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1795, 
entered  Hanover,  where  they  tarried  till 
the  twenty-fourth  of  March.  During 
this  sojourn.  Lord  Malmesbury  had  two 
long  and  serious  conversations  with  tlie 
Princess  Caroline— one  on  the  toilette 
and  cleanliness ;  the  other  on  delicacy 
of  speaking.  His  remark  made  a  tem- 
porary impression.  "But,"  he  writes, 
"on  these,  as  on  all  other  subjects,  I 
had  too  many  opportunities  to  observe 
that  her  heart  is .  very,  very  light,  un- 
susceptible of  strong  or  lasting  feeline."* 
At  Hanover  the  mother  parted  from 
the  bride,  who,  with  Mrs.  Harcourt,  Mrs. 
Aston,  Mrs.  St.  Leger,  Lord  Malmes- 
bury, and  her  suite,  arrived  at  Stade, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  em- 
barked the  next  day  on  board  the  Jupiter, 
A  fifty-gun  ship,  and,  guarded  oy  a 
*  Lmd  M«lmesbury*s  Diary. 
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Britifth  fleet,  pat  to  tea.  After  a  tole- 
nbW  fiiir  TOTage,  the  Jupiter  reached 
the  Xore,  on  tlie  eTeniag  of  Fridar,  the 
third  of  April,  and  the  next  day  anchored 
off  CfraTesend,  whence,  on  the  foDowinr 
morning,  the  Princeas  went  on  boara 
one  of  the  royal  jachta,  and  aacended 
the  Thames  to  Greenwich  Hospital, 
where  »he  landed  at  mid-day,  amidbt 
the  deatteuing  hozzas  of  thousands  of 
spectators. 

The  gr>Tcmor  of  the  hospital  receiTcd 
her  with  all  possible  respect,*  to  hereha- 

5rin,  however,  the  carnages  from  conrt 
id  not  arrive  till  an  hour  afterwards, 
and  then  not  the  bridegroom,  bat  Lad? 
Jersev,  one  of  bis  mistresses,  came,  with 
a  retinue  of  nobles  and  Iadies»  to  wel- 
come her  to  J>ondon.  After  Ladr  Jersey 
had  Hiieered  at  her  dress,  and  robed  her 
in  eleg^ant  white  sutin,  with  a  superb  tar- 
ban  cup,  also  of  satin,  ornamented  with 
a  plume  of  white  feathers,  in  imitation 
or  the  Prince  of  Wales'  crest,  and  stud- 
ded with  diamonds— a  present  from  the 
Prince— she  again  proceeded  forward, 
escorted  by  the  Prince's  regiment  of 
Light  Dragoons;  and,  a  litJue  before 
three  in  the  afternoon,  alighted  at  St. 
James's,  and  was  introduced  into  the 
apartments  prepared  for  her  reception, 
looking  into  Cleveland  Row.  Imme- 
diately her  arrival  was  formallj  an- 
nounced, the  Prince  of  Wales  paid  her 
a  visit,  which  Lord  Malmcsbury  thus 
details  in  his  Diary  : — 

**  I,  according  to  the  established  eti- 
quette, introduced  (no  one  else  being  in 
tlie  room)  the  Princess  Caroline  to  him. 
She  Tcry  properly,  in  consequence  of 
m}'  saying  to  her  it  was  the  right  mode 
of  proceeding,  attempted  to  kneel  to 
him.  He  raised  her  (gracefully  enough), 
and  embraced  her,  said  liarcly  one 
word,  turned  round,  retired  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  apartment,  and  calling  me 
to  him,  said,  '  Harris,  I  am  not  well ; 
pray  get  me  a  glass  of  brandy/  I  said, 
*  Sir,  iiad  you  not  better  have  a  glass  of 
water  ?'  Upon  which  he,  much  out  of 
humour,  said,  with  on  oath,  *  Ko,  I  will 

fQ  directly  to  the  Queen.'  And  away 
e  went.  The  Princess,  left  during  this 
abort  moment  alone,  waa  in  a  state  of  as- 
toaUhmeat ',  and  on  m  j  joining  her,  said 


nT^endi,  *XyG«<r»«liaf  tkePriaat} 
He  is  favf^  eoane,  and  hj  no  means  sa 
ine  M  l|n  portnuC."*  In  ihct,  bnde 
okI  bridegroom  were  both  disappointed 
wiA  each  olber'a  manners  and  appear- 
anee;  aad  before  many  daya  had  elapsed, 
thii  diaappoiutmeat  waa  aoeaeeded  by 
a  Izcd  asgnst,  at  least,  ob  the  p«rt  m 
the  latter,  who,  to  drown  kia  troable^ 
had  reconrae  to  tlie  bottle. 

On  the  erenng  of  the  eighth  of 
April,  the  nnibrtaiiate  marriage  was 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  splen- 
dour in  the  cfaa^-royal  or  St  JamesTs, 
by  the  Arehbisl!op  ofCanteriiury.  Th« 
procoston  proceeded  from  the  state 
drawing-rooms  to  the  ehapeU  with  a 
sombre  solemnity  more  befitting  n  fhneral 
than  a  wedding.  The  King,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  Queen,  took  part  in  the 
cereniony,  gare  the  bride  away  with  a 
h^irtineas  which  cheered  her  dromring 
spirits,  and  shed  a  rieam  of  annshine 
over  the  otherwise  jpoomj  scene.  The 
bridegroom  was  too  mebnated  to  stan^ 
and  whilst  kneeling  at  the  altar,  darinr 
the  progress  of  the  solemn  service,  glmtd 
wildly  around  him,  dnd  rose  np,  with 
the  seeming  intention  of  rushine  from 
his  compulsory  fate.  The  arelibishop 
paused ;  when  the  King,  with  becoming 
presence  of  mind,  stepped  forward,  and 
with  a  whisi^er,  prevailed  upon  the 
Prince  to  again  kneel  till  the  service, 
which  linked  together  in  matrimony 
two  unloving  hearts,  was  brought  to  a 
not  Tcry  happy  conclosion.  After  the 
procession  had  returned  to  the  palace, 
the  King  and  Queen  held  a  brilliant 
drawing-room,  which  was  f(^lowed  by 
a  sumptuous  supper  in  the  Queen's 
palace,  whence,  at  midnight,  the  bride- 

Soom  and  bride  retirod  to  Carlton 
ouse,  snapping  and  snarling  at  each 
other  by  the  way  like  two  angry  dogs. 
'*  Judge,"  observed  Caroline  to  one  of 
her  attendants  some  time  afterwards, 
"  what  it  is  to  have  a  drunken  husband 
on  one's  wedding  day;  and  one  who 
passes  the  greater  part  of  his  bridal 
night  under  the  fire-grate  where  he  fell, 
and  where  I  left  him.  If  any  one  say 
to  me  at  dis  moment,  Will  you  pass  your 
life  over  again  or  be  killed  ?  I  woald 
choose  death;  for  you  know,  socmer  or 
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ktef ,  we  nasi  all  die,  but  to  live  a  life 
of  wretchedness  twice  OTer,  oh  I  mine 
6— d!  no,  never."*  Such  was  the  nn- 
happy  marriage  of  George  and  Caroline; 
a  maniage  celebrated  by  booming  of 
guns,  illuminations,  and  ringing  of  iSUs, 
and  hailed  by  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
British  subjects  with  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm. 

Tlie  Prince  and  Princess  were  felici- 
tated on  their  union  by  addresses  from 
the  city  of  London  and  other  places ; 
but  to  these  the  Prince,  at  least,  paid 
but  little  regard.  His  debts  amounted 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  £619,570,  and 
their  lianidation  was  the  almost  sole  ob- 
jeet  of  nia  attention.  Mr.  Pitt  brought 
this  subject  before  parliament ;  and  the 
Commons  and  Lords,  after  much  warm 
discussion,  i^reed  to  settle  npon  the 
Prince  j6125,000  per  annum,  together 
with  the  revenue  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, estimated  at  £13,000 ;  and  granted 
the  Princess  a  jointure  of  £80,000  a 
yearj;  but  out  of  the  Princess  revenue, 
the  annual  sum  of  £73,000  was  to  be 
appropaiated  for  the  settlement  of  his 
^ots  within  the  period  of  nine  years, 
under  the  direction  of  pariiamentary 
commissioners;  a  measure  which,  as 
George  had  married  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  having  his  debts  cleared  off  at  once, 
was  declared,  both  by  him  and  his  bro- 
thers, to  be  a  gross  violation  of  com- 
pact ;  and,  moreover,  was  followed  bv 
disgraeefiil  pariiamentary  debates,  which 
more  fuUv  proved  to  the  unfortunate 
Princess  the  real  purpose  for  which  she 
had  been  made  a  wife. 

Meanwhile  the  newly-married  pair, 
aecoropanied  by  all  tho  royal  fomily, 
visited  Covent  Garden  Theatre;  and 
the  name  of  the  Princess  was  introduced 
in  the  prayer  for  the  royal  family  in  the 
litursT  of  the  Church  of  England.  But 
the  Prince  made  evident  the  line  of 
condoet  he  intended  to  pursue  as  a  hus- 
band, bv  taking  the  Princess  on  a  visit 
to  the  King  and  Queen  at  Windsor,  and 
also  taking  with  him  his  mistress,  Lady 
Jersey.  Galled  by  ihu  mark  of  con- 
jugal contempt,  the  ill-fated  bride  wept 
and  stormed,  out  entreaties  and  threats 

•  Diary,  illaatnitlve  of  the  Cwtt,  Ac 
efGeoxselV. 


were  alike  vain ;  the  Queen,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  royal  family,  saving 
the  King,  treated  her  with  marked  cool- 
ness; and  her  ill-doing  husband  shut 
her  up  in  the  Pavilion,  at  Brighton, 
whilst  he,  in  London,  was  enjoying  tho 
society  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  to  whom, 
some  time  previously,  he  had  been  pri- 
vately married — a  secret  which  at  this 
period  Caroline  had  the  extreme  racrti- 
neation  to  discover.  However,  the 
Princess,  as  before  stated,  was  herself 
far  from  faultless.  A  packet  of  letters 
in  which  she  had  unwisely  spoken  ill  of 
the  Queen,  and  which  tlie  Bev.  Dr. 
Eandolph  was  to  have  delivered  to  her 
relations  and  friends  in  Brunswick,  never 
reached  their  destination ;  and  by  some 
mysterious  means  thev  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Queen,  who  opened  them, 
read  them — an  unwarrantable  liberty, 
by  the  by — and  ever  afterwards  treated 
her  indiscreet  daughter-in-law  with 
coldness  and  contempt. 

Thus  stood  matters  when  Caroline 
gave  birth  to  the  Princess  Charlotte. 
This  event  took  place  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  seventh 
of  January,  1796,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  Q)rother  to  the 
King,)  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
ladies  of  her  Highness's  bedchamber,  and 
other  lords  and  ladies.  The  addresses 
of  congratulation  to  the  Prince  and  his 
parents  were  numerous ;  but  the  Prince 
refused  to  receive  that  of  the  City  of 
London  in  public,  under  a  plea  that  the 
inadequacy  of  his  establishment,  which 
the  necessity  of  paying  off  his  debts 
had  impellea  him  to  reauce,  prevented 
him  from  giving  a  formal  recep- 
tion with  the  dignity  befitting  his  ex- 
alted  station  :  a  plea  which  so  offended 
the  members  of  the  Corporation,  that 
they  refused  to  depart  from  the  custom- 
ary form,  and  the  address  was  never 
presented. 

The  Prince,  indeed,  was  neither  a 
"happy  father"  nor  a  *'loring  husband," 
and  he  had  no  wish  to  be  congratulated  as 
such,  at  the  period  when  he  was  seriously 
contemplating  a  separation  from  his  so- 
called  "  beloved  consort"    He  deputed 
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Lady  Cholmondelej  to  infonn  the  Prin- 
ceM  that  he  deiirea  to  he  separated  from 
aer;  Caroline  requested  his  desire  in 
writing;,  and  also  wished  it  to  be  under' 
stood  that,  if  the  proposed  separation 
was  effected,  the  former  intimacj  should 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  re- 
newed. Imroe<liatelj  afterwards,  Caro- 
line received  the  subjoined  letter  :— 

"  Madam, 

**  As  Jjord  Cholmondelej  informs 
me  that  you  wish  I  would  define  in 
writine  the  terms  upon  which  we  are  to 
lire,  i  shall  endeavour  to  explain  my- 
self upon  that  head,  with  as  much  clear- 
ness, and  with  an  much  propriety,  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  will  admiL  Our 
inclinations  arc  not  in  our  power,  nor 
should  cither  of  us  bo  held  answerable  to 
the  other,  l)eeause  nature  has  not  made 
us  suitable  to  each  other.  Tranquil  and 
comfortable  society  is,  however,  in  our 
power ;  let  our  intercourse,  therefore,  be 
restricted  to  that,  and  I  will  distinctly 
inbscribe  to  the  conditions  which  you 
required  through  Lndy  Chotmondcley, 
that  even  in  the  event  of  any  accident 
happening  to  my  daughter — which  I 
trust  Providence  in  its  mercy  will  avert 
—I  shall  not  infringe  the  terms  of  the 
restriction  by  proposing  at  any  period  a 
connection  of  a  more  particular  nature. 
I  shall  now  finally  close  this  disagree- 
able correspondence,  trusting  that,  as 
wc  have  completely  explained  ourselves 
to  each  other,  the  rest  of  our  lives  will 
be  passed  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 
"  I  am,  Madam, 

"With  great  truth, 
*'  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Georob,  p." 

To  the  above  epistle,  Caroline  replied 
by  a  letter  in  French,  of  which  the  sub- 
joined is  a  translation : — 

**Tho  avowal  of  your  conversation 
with  Lord  Cholmondeley  neither  sur- 

S rises  nor  offends  me ;  it  merely  con- 
rms  what  you  have  tacitly  intimated 
for  this  twelvemonth  ;  but,  after  this, 
it  would  be  a  want  of  delicacy,  or  rather 
an  unworthy  niennness,  in  me,  were  I  to 
oomphiin  of  those  conditions  which  you 
ioipQse  upon  yourself. 


"  I  sbould  bare  retnreed  no  tnswer 
to  your  letter,  if  it  bad  not  been  eon- 
oeiTed  in  terms  to  make  it  donhtfid 
whether  this  arrangement  proceeds  from 
you  or  from  me ;  and  yon  are  aware  that 
the  credit  of  it  belonga  to  yon  akme. 
The  letter  whicb  yon  annonnoe  to  me 
as  the  last,  obliges  me  to  eommiinieate 
to  the  Kinjr,  as  to  my  soTereign  and  my 
father,  both  your  avowal  and  my  an- 
swer. Tou  will  find  enclosed  the  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  King :  I  apprise 
you  of  it,  that  I  may  not  incur  the 
slightest  reproach  of  duplicity  from  yon. 
As  I  have  at  this  moment  no  protector 
but  bis  Majesty,  I  refer  myself  solely 
to  him  upon  this  snbieet;  and  if  my 
conduct  meet  his  npproMtion,  I  shall  be 
in  some  degree  eonsoled.  I  retain 
every  sentiment  of  gratitnde  for  the 
situation  in  which  1  find  royself,  as 
Princess  of  Wales,  enabled  by  your 
means  to  indulge  in  the  free  exercise  of 
a  virtue  dear  to  my  heart — I  mean 
charity.  It  will  be  nij  doty  likewise  to 
act  upon  another  motiye— that  of  giv- 
ing an  example  of  patience  and  resi^a- 
tion  under  every  trial.  Do  me  the  jus- 
tice to  believe  that  I  shall  never  cease 
to  pray  for  your  happiness,  and  to  be 
'*  X  our  much  devoted 

**  Cabounb." 

Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  previ- 
ously-quoted letter  from  the  Prince, 
Caroline  was  finally,  but  not  formally, 
separated  from  her persecutinghusband. 
She  retired  to  Chariton,  near  Woolwich, 
but  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed 
Ranger  of  Greenwich  Park,  and  took  up 
her  abode  at  Montague  House,  Black- 
heath,  where,  Avithout  a  court,  and  with 
but  few  attendants,  she  pa»ed  a  life  of 
mingled  mirth  and  sadness.  After  a 
period,  her  revenue  was  settled  at  about 
£20,000  per  annum,  towards  which  the 
Prince  contributed  £12,000.  Upon  this 
income  she  lived  in  comparative  con- 
tent, and  directed  her  attention  to  gar- 
dening, the  education  of  poor  children, 
and  other  laudable  objects ;  but,  being 
naturallj  indiscreet,  she  unwisely  in- 
dulged m  the  games  of  blind-man*s-bufl^ 
hunt  the  slipper,  and  other  romping 
sports  and  pastimes. 


«  OF  OEOBOK  THS  VDVRTS. 


ClrdiM  lutd  mided  at  Bbckheath 
bat  a  thort  while,  when  ber  daughter 
Cbulolte  wsi  nmoTed  to  Shremburj 
Hotue,  Detr  Shooter's  Hill,  and  per- 
Bitled  mn  iutarview  with  bei  but  once 

In  Anput,  1801,  Dr.  Forteu,  Bi- 
■hop  of  LDodoD,  paid  the  f  oiuf  PrincMs 
Chulotte  a  f  iaii,  and  wu  m  ehanaed 
b7  h«r  maBnen,  that  h«  " 


hi*  diaty :— "  She  [tha 
Fmceaal  i«  a  miMt  captivating  and  en- 
gaging- child.  .  .  .  She  repuated  to  ma 
UTera!  hymns  with  gnat  correctncH  and 
propiietTi  and  on  being  told,  wlien  she 
wantto  Boat]iend,inEuex(u  sheartor- 
arardi  did,  tor  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing), 
she  would  then  be  in  my  diocese,  slia 
fell  down  on  her  knees  and  asked  my 
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AtttUn—Brtoki  of  her  intimaey  uiitlt  the  SoafleiaStrioia  ekarget  brimght 
asaimt  htr  by  Ladj/  Dettglai—Tht  Jhlicali  ImMtigatim — Sht  rtfuta  tht  ehargn 
^  htr  eaiumniaiori — It  acquitted  of  gni$$  tenng,  ha  reprtmanded  for  Utily^- 
Btr  AuitandpnvaiU  m  tlu  Kinj  to  put  off  htr  reception  el  emrt — AtMr'MlWN 
e/i'THn  Boot" — Caroline  at  length  riBeived  at  court — Ser  but penonaf  inter- 
vine  <nU  ier  huitaml^Her  aidound  taother  jKn  to  JEngUmd—Ptamiary  imiar^ 
nuemtHi — RrtHalieparaiiimJrem  Jter  Aa^tmd. 


N  NoTsmber,  1801, 
Caroline  had  the 
miafortune  Co  form 
a  tery  intimate 
aeqaaintance  with 
her  neighbours,  Sir 
[  John  and  LadjrDou- 
|jB(,b]rthe]Btteror 
b  KDfftiti  eonnneneement  of 
tfaia  aeqnuntance  ia  thns  mentioned ; — 
"Ib  the  month  of  Noiamber,  when 
tba  grooNd  was  oarered  with  snow,  as  I 
vat  sitting  in  my  potlonr,  which  com- 
manded ■  TiGW  of  the  heath.  I  saw,  to 
my  antnrise,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  ele- 
gantly aremd  ia  a  liUe  saUn  pelisse, 
nrimwao  coloured  hslf-boota,  and  a  small 
Ulao  satin  traTsUing-oap,  bced  with 
saUe,  and  a  lady  pacing  ap  and  down 
'  *  '^le  boose,  and  sometimes  stop- 
if  desirous  of  opening  die  ^le 
[>n-railing  to  came  in.  At  Hrst 
X  noa  no  conception  that  her  Boyal 
Bigbness  really  wished  to  come  in,  bnt 
must  hare  mistaken  the  house  for  an- 
otiiar  person'*,  for  I  hod  neTer  been 
made  uiown  to  her,  and  I  did  not  know 
that  she  knew  where  I  lired.  I  stood 
■t  tho  window,  looking  at  her,  and  ai 
■he  looked  Tery  mBcti,  from  respect 
Mrtiied  (as  I  understood  wot  suitom- 
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ary)  ;  la  my  iiBtoniihnient  she  returned 
my  enrtoey  bT  a  Aniiliar  nod,  and 
■topped.  OIdTJidyStuBrt,aWestlndiDn 
lady  who  liTed  in  my  immediate  nergli- 
bouibood,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
coming  in  to  sea  me,  was  in  the  room, 
and  said,  'Yon  should  go  ont;  her 
Boysl  Highness  wants  to  come  in  out 

"  TTpoo  this  I  went  out,  and  she 
me  immediately  to  me  and  said,  '  I 
a  an)  Ladr  "  ' 
latirul  ehild  . 
■ee  it.'  I  answered  her  ttiat  I  was 
I^y  Douglaa.  Her  Kojal  Highness 
then  said,  '  I  should  like  of  all  things 
to  see  your  child.'  I  answered,  I  was 
very  sorry  I  could  not  have  the  honour 
oF  presenting  my  little  girl  to  her,  as  [ 
and  my  bmily  were  spending  the  cold 
weather  in  town,  and  I  wa 


the  Heath. 


. .  ,. .       .     .  ro  upon  the  H 

I  held  open  the  gate,  and  the  Frinc  . 
of  Wales  and  her  lady,  Hise  Heyman 
(I  bclicTe),  walked  in  and  sat  down,  and 
stayed  about  an  hour,  laughing  lery 
mnch  at  Lady  Stuart,  who,  being  a  sin- 
gular character,  talked  all  kind  of  noa- 

When  the  intimacy,  thus  commenced 
between  Caroline  ondLadyDonglM,  bad 
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ripeiMd  into  fSuiilunr  frimiclifiip,  the 
former,  for  tome  itrange,  viiaoooiintaX>le 
ntatm,  took  under  h<er  own  eapeeial 
charge  and  keeping  a  jornir  inflUnt,  who 
was  proved  to  nave  wen  bom  of  Mn. 
Aiutm,  the  wife  of  a  poor  dockyard 
labourer^  in  Brownlow  Street  Hoepital, 
on  the  eleTenth  of  Jnlj,  1801.  Some 
time  afterwards,  the  PirmeMi,  on  being 
cautioned  that  Lady  Dougloa  waa  a 
'*  dangerous  charactcT,"  broke  off  the 
intimacy,  and  declined  to  explain  her 
reasons  for  so  doing.  The  Douglasea, 
annoyed  at  this  treatment,  and  at  haring 
rvccircd  anonpious  letters,  md  a  dis- 
gusting drawing,  of  which  they  es- 
preesed  a  belief  that  Caroline  was  the 
auUiorcss,  so  contrived,  that  these 
and  other  matters  were  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  the  latter  of  whom  carried  the 
information  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at 
whoso  request  Lady  Douglas  made  a 
long  and  most  indelicate  statement,  to 
the  effect  that  Caroline  was  low,  coarse, 
and  immoral  in  laagua^  manners,  and 
•onduct  i  tliat  she  bad  indulged  in  illicit 
amours  ;  that  she  was  tlie  mother  of  the 
child,  Austin ;  and  that  she  had  endea^ 
voured  to  corrupt  the  morality  of  Lady 
Douglas,  and  otnerwise  oond  noted  her- 
ielf  m  a  munner  most  unbeeominff  and 
wicked.  The  formal  attestation  of  this 
startling  statoment  was  followed  by  the 
exuraination  of  witnesses  before  a  com* 
mission. 

On  the  clcTcnth  of  January,  1806, 
William  Cole,  formerly  page  to  the 
Princess,  asserted  that  some  years  pre- 
Tiously  **  he  had  teem  Mr.  Canning  se- 
veral times  mloHS  with  her  Boval  High- 
ness for  an  hour  together,"  ana  that  he 
was  dismissed  from  Montague  House, 
because,  in  1802,  the  conduct  between 
her  Royal  Uighneia  and  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  had  one  day  startled  him  into 
giving  a  **  sigpuficant  look  at  tlie  gen- 
tleman." He  added,  that  since  his  dis* 
mission,  Fannv  Lloyd  had  assured  him, 
there  were  **  aelightful  things  amongst 
them,"  and  that  her  Boyai  Highness 
was  giiiltv  of  gross  improprieties  with 
Captuin  Manby. 

in  conclusion,  he  detailed  conduct 
oqualiy  disgraceful  which  he  hfid  wit- 


neaMd  bimnlf,  he  add,  betwieea  Cuo» 
line  and  **8ir  Thomas  Lawftnce  tte 
painter."--]Ubert  Bidgrod,  who  had 
been  twenty-three  years  in  the  service 
of  the  Prinee,  and  seven  years  in  that  of 
the  Princess,  gave  evidence  aeainst  his 
royal  miatrass  which  will  not  bear  to  bs 
repeated.  It  waa  him  who  swore,  that 
one  day  be  saw,  by  the  reflection  of  a 
nurror,  •^Captain  Manby  kiss  thelips 
of  the  Princess,  who  shed  tears  when 
the  ci^in  left  her."  Several  of  Ca- 
roline's female  servants  went  even  fur- 
ther than  Bidgood  in  their  evidence 
against  her,  and  the  consequence  wss, 
that  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1806, 
the  King  issued  his  warrant,  directing 
Lords  Erskine,  Spenoer,  Granville,  and 
EUenboroogh,  to  examine  into  the  truth 
of  these  starUing  assertions,  and  report 
the  result  to  hu  Majesty.  The  wit- 
nesses underwent  a  strobing  examina- 
tion upon  oath  before  these  oommission- 
ers,  and  their  statements  frequently 
diffored  from  their  preTious  depositions. 
However,  after  a  lengthensd  mvestiga- 
tion,  the  commissionen  brought  their  by 
no  means  agreeable  labours  to  a  close, 
and  drew  up  the  subjoined  rq^ert : — 

^  Mat  it  plbasb  tour  MAnarr, 

"Your  Majesty  having  been 
graciously  pleased  by  an  instrument 
under  your  Majesty's  royal  sign  manual, 
a  c<^y  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  re- 
port, to  authorise,  empower,  and  direct 
OS  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  certain 
written  declarations  touching  the  cour 
duct  of  her  Boyal  Highness  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  an  abstract  of  which  had 
been  laid  before  your  Miyeaty ;  and  to 
examine  upon  oath  such  persons  as  we 
should  see  fit,  touching  and  conoemiag 
the  same,  and  to  report  to  your  Ma- 
jesty the  result  of  such  examinations : 
we  have,  in  dutiful  obedience  to  yoor 
Majesty's  commands,  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  several  witnesses,  the  copies 
of  whose  depositions  we  hare  hereunto 
annexed  j  and  in  further  execution  of 
the  said  commands^  we  now  most  re- 
spectfully submit  to  your  Majesty  the 
report  of  the  examinations  as  it  liaiB  ap* 
peared  to  us.  But  wo  beg  leave  at  the 
same  time  humbly  to  refer  your  Mor 
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jesty  for  more  complete  informaticn  to 
the  examinations  themselves,  in  order  to 
eorrect  any  error  of  judgment  in  which 
we  may  have  unintentionally  fallen, 
with  respect  to  any  part  of  this  business. 
On  a  reference  to  the  above-mentioned 
declarations,  as  the  necessary  foundation 
of  aU  our  proceedings,  we  found  that 
tbey  consisted  in  certain  statements 
which  had  been  laid  before  his  Aoyal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  her  Eoyal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales ;  that  these  state- 
ments not  only  imputed  to  her  Boyal 
Highness  great  impropriety  and  inde- 
oeucy  of  ^haviour,  but  expressly  as^ 
serted,  partly  on  the  ground  of  certain 
alleged  declarations  from  the  Princess's 
own  mouth,  and  partly  on  the  personal 
<^MerTations  of  the  informants,  the  fol- 
lowing most  important  facts,  vi2. — That 
her  Koyal  Highness  had  been  pregnant 
in  the  year  1802,  in  consequence  of  an 
illicit  intercourse,  and  that  she  had  in 
the  same  year  been  secretly  delivered  of 
a  male  child,  which  child  bad  ever  since 
that  period  been  brought  up  by  her 
Boyal  Highness  in  her  own  house,  and 
under  her  immediate  inspection. 

**  These  allegations  thus  made,  had, 
as  we  found,  been  followed  by  declara- 
tions from  other  persons,  who  had  not 
indeed  spoken  to  the  important  facts  of 
the  pregnancy  or  delivery  of  her  Boyal 
Highness,  but  had  stated  other  parti- 
culars in  themselves  extremely  suspi- 
eiooi,  and  still  moie  so  when  connected 
with  the  aasertions  already  mentioned. 
In  the  very  manful  situation  in  which 
his  Boyal  Highness  was  placed  by  the 
•ommunications,  we  learnt  that  his 
Boyal  Highness  had  adopted  the  only 
poune  which  could,  in  our  judgment, 
with  propriety  be  foUowed :  when  infor- 
mations such  as  these  had  been  confi- 
dently alleged,  and  particularly  detailed, 
and  had  been  in  some  degree  supported 
by  collateral  evidence,  applying  to  other 
points  of  the  same  nature,  (though  ffoing 
to  far  less  extent;,  one  line  coulaonly 
be  pursued.  Every  sentiment  of  duty 
to  your  Majesty,  and  of  concern  for  the 
public  weUare,  required  that  these  par- 
ticulars should  not  be  withheld  from 
your  Mtgesty^  to  whom  more  particu- 


larly belonged  the  cognizance  of  a  mat- 
ter of  state,  so  nearly  touchipff  the  ho- 
nour of  your  Majesty's  royal  family, 
mid  by  possibility  ajteeting  the  suceessitm 
ofyo^M-  Majesty's  crown.  Your  Majesty 
had  been  pleased  ou  your  part  to  view 
the  subject  in  the  same  liglit.  Consi- 
dering it  as  a  matter  which  in  evciy 
respect  demanded  the  most  immediate 
investigation,  your  Majesty  had  thought 
fit  to  commit  into  our  hands  the  duty  of 
ascertaining,  in  the  first  instance,  what 
degree  of  credit  was  due  to  the  infor- 
mations, and  thereby  enabling  your 
Majesty  to  decide  what  further  conduct 
to  adopt  concerning  them.  On  this 
review,  therefore,  of  the  mutters  thus 
alleeed,  and  of  the  course  liitherto  pur- 
sued upon  them,  we  deemed  it  proper,  in 
the  first  piace,  to  examine  those  persons 
in  whose  declarations  the  occasion  for  this 
inquiry  had  originated  ;  because  if  they, 
on  being  examined  on  oath,  had  re- 
tracted or  varied  their  assertions,  aH 
necessity  of  further  investigation  might 
possibly  have  been  precluded.  We  ac- 
cordingly first  examined  on  oath  the 
principal  informants.  Sir  John  Douglas 
and  Charlotte  his  wife,  who  both  posi- 
tively swore,  the  former  to  his  having 
observed  the  fact  of  the  pregnancy  of 
her  Boyal  Highness,  and  tho  latter  to 
all  the  important  particulars  contained 
in  her  former  declarations,  and  above 
referred  to.  Their  examinations  are 
annexed  to  this  report,  and  arc  circum- 
stantial and  positive.  The  most  mate- 
rial of  those  allegations,  into  the  tiuth 
of  which  we  have  been  directed  to  in- 
quire, being  ttms  far  supported  by  the 
oath  of  the  parties  from  whom  they  had 
proceeded,  we  then  felt  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  follow  up  the  inquiry,  by  the  exam- 
ination of  such  otntr  persons  as  we 
jud^d  the  best  able  to  afford  us  infor- 
mation as  to  the  facts  in  question*  Wt 
thought  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that,  in  the 
course  of  inquiry,  many  particulars 
must  be  learnt  which  would  be  neces- 
sarily conclusive  on  the  truth  or  false- 
hooa  of  these  declarations,  so  many 
persons  must  have  been  witnesses  to 
the  appearance  of  an  actual  existing 
pregnancy,  also  many  circumstances 
must  have  been  attendiant  upon  a  real 
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dc'liTcrr,  and  difficulties  bo  namerons 
aud  infurmuuntable  must  have  been  in- 
rolvi'd  in  any  attempt  to  account  for 
the  infant  in  question,  as  the  child  of 
another  woman,  if  it  had  been  in  fact 
tho  child  of  the  Princess,  that  wc  en- 
tertained a  full  and  confident  eipecta- 
tion  of  arriving  at  complete  proof,  either 
in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  on  this 
part  of  the  sobject. 

'*This   eipectatioa  was   not   dis^p- 
poinuid.     Wo  arc  liappy  to  declare  our 
perfeta  conviction  tliat  there  is  no  foun- 
dation whatever  for  believing  that  the 
child  now  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  is 
the  child  of  her  Royal  Highness,  or  that 
she  was  delivered  of  any  child  in  the 
year  1802;  nor  has  anything  appeared 
to  us  which  would  warrant  the  belief 
that  she  was  pregnant  in  that  year,  or 
at  any  i)eri(Ml  within  the  compass  of  our 
inquiries.    The  identity  of  the  child  now 
with  the  Princess,  its  parents,  ag^,  the 
place  of  its  birth,  the  time  and  circum- 
stances of  its  being   taken    under  her 
Koyul  Uighness's  protection,  are  all  es- 
tablisiied  by  such  a  concurrence  both  of 
poMitive  and  circumstantial  evidence,  as 
ciin  in  our  judgment  leave  no  question 
on  this  part  of  the  subject.     That  child 
was  beyond  all  doubt  bom  in  lirownlow 
Street  Hospital,  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
July,  1802,  of  tlie  body  of  Sophia  Aus- 
tin,'and  was  first  brought  to  the  Prin- 
cess's house  in  the  month  of  November 
following.     Neither  should  we  be  more 
warranted  in  expressing  any  doubt  re- 
specting the  alleged  pregnancy  of  the 
Princess,  us  stated  in  the  original  decla- 
ration, a  fact  so  fully  contradicted,  and 
by  BO  many  witnesses,  to  whom,  if  true, 
it  must,  in  various  ways  be  known,  that 
we  cannot  think  it  entitled  to  the  small- 
dt  credit.    The  testimonies  on  these  two 
points  are  contained  in  the  annexed  de- 
positions and  letters.    We  have  not  par- 
tially abstracted  them  in  this  report,  lest 
by  any  unintentional  omission  we  might 
weaken   their  effect;    but  we  humbly 
offer  to  your  Majesty  this  our  clear  and 
unanimous  judgment  upon  them,  formed 
upon  full  deliberation,  and  pronounced 
without  hesitation,  on  the  result  of  the 
whole  inquiry.     We  do  not,  however, 
feel  ourselves  at  liberty,   much  as  we 


should  wish  ft,  to  close  our  leport  here. 
Besides  the  allegation  of  the  pregnancy 
and  delivery  of  the  Princess,  those  de- 
clarations, on  the  whole  of  which  your 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  command  u 
to  inquire  and  report,  contain,  ss  m 
have  already  remarked,  other  partiealsn 
respecting  her  Royal  Highness,  such  si 
mast,  especially  considering  her  exalted 
rank  ana  station,  necessatSy  give  occa- 
sion to  very  unfaTourable  interpretations. 
From  the  various  depositions  and  proofb 
annexed  to  this  Report,  particolu'ly  from 
the  examinations  of  Robert  Biaeood, 
William  Cole,  Francis  Lloyd,  and  mn. 
Lisle,  your  Majesty  will  perceive  tbtt 
several  strong  circumstances  of  this  de- 
scription have  been  positively  sworn  to 
by  witnesses,  who  cannot,  in  our  judg- 
ment, be  suspected  of  any  unfovouralue 
bias,  and  whose  veracitY  m  this  respect 
we  have  seen  no  |^una  to  question. 

**  On  the  precise  bearing  and  effects 
of  the  facts  thus  appearing,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  decide ;  these  we  submit  to  your 
Majesty's  wisdom ;  but  we  conceive  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  report  on  this  part  of  the 
inquiry,  as  distinctly  as  on  the  former 
facts,  that,  as  on  the  one  hand,  the  facts 
of  pregnancy  and  delivery  are  to  our 
minds  satisfactorily  disproved;    so,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  think  that  the  cir^ 
cumstances  to  which  we  now  refer,  par- 
ticularly those  stated  to  have  passed  be- 
tween her  Royal  Highness  and  Captain 
Manby,  must  be  credited  until  they  shall 
receive  some  decisive  contradiction ;  and, 
if  true,  are  justly  entitled  to  the  most 
serious  consideration.    We  cannot  close 
this  Report  without    hnmbly  assuring 
your  Majesty,  that  it  was  on  every  ac- 
count our  anxious  wish  to  have  executed 
this  delicate  trust  with  as  little  publicity 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  possiblfL 
allow;  and  we  entreat  your  Majesty'a 
permission  to  express  our  fUll  persuasion,^ 
that,  if  this  wish  has  been  disappointed, 
the  failure  is  not  imputable  to  anythii^ 
unnecessarily  said  or  done  by  us;   w 
which  is  most  humbly  submitted  to  your 
Majesty. 

"  Erskhtb. 

*'  Spencer. 

"  Gebnyillb. 

"  Ellbnbobovoii.'* 
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Thif  Beporty  dated  the  foarteenth  of 
July,  1806,  and  accomj^nied  by  the  se- 
Teral  dq^itions,  was  immediately  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty;  but  nearly  a 
month  elapsed  before  Caroline  received 
a  copy  of  it,  and  then  the  depositions 
and  other  important  matter  were  kept 
from  her  till  the  commencement  of  Sep- 
tember ;  in  fact,  she  was  not  permitted 
to  meet  her  accusers  face  to  face,  nor 
even  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
their  evidence  against  her  till  some  time 
afterwards.  During  this  painful  period, 
although  acquitted  of  the  grosser  charge, 
she  was  held  to  hare  been  guilty  of  immo- 
rality, both  by  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners and  by  the  declared  conviction 
of  her  husbfuid,  his  friends,  and  party. 

She  was  commanded  not  to  enter  the 
royal  presence  until  she  had  proved  her* 
self,  in  legal  language,  twt  guilty ;  and 
being  thus  excluded  from  court  on  ac- 
count of  alleged  crimes,  to  disprove 
which  no  opportunity  had  been  permitted 
her,  Mr.  rerceval  (one  of  her  many 
tadented  friends),  in  a  most  able  appeal  to 
the  King  in  her  behalf,  denied  the 
charges  brought  against  her,  pointed  out 
discrepancies  in  the  evidence  of  the  wit- 
nesses, proved  her  to  be  a  most  hardly- 
nsed  Princess,  and  implored  for  her  the 
favour  and  protection  of  his  Majesty. 

In  this  memorial,  which  is  far  too 
lengthy  to  be  inserted  in  these  pages, 
Caroline  observes,  **  With  respect  to  the 
fiict  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  visiting  fre- 

auently  at  Montague  House,  both  with 
itr  John  and  Lady  Douglas  and  without 
them;  with  respect  to  his  being  fre- 
quently there  at  luncheon,  dinner,  and 
supper,  and  stayin?  with  the  rest  of  the 
company  till  twelve  o'clock,  or  even 
sometimes  later ;  if  these  are  some  of  the 
f^wts  *  whieh  must  give  occasion  to  un- 
fiivouraUe  interpretations,  and  must  be 
oredited  till  contradicted,'  they  are  Aicts 
which  I  never  can  contradict,  for  thcv 
are  perfectly  true.  And  I  trust  it  will 
imply  the  confession  of  no  guilt  to  admit 
that  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  conversation, 
his  account  of  the  various  and  extraor- 
dinary events  and  heroic  achievements 
in  which  he  has  been  concerned,  amused 
and  interested  me,  and  the  circumstance 
•f  his  living  so  much  with  his  friends, 


Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas,  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood on  Bluckheath,  gave  the  op- 
portunity of  inureusing  his  acquaintance 
with  me.  ♦  *  *  As  for  the  circum- 
stance of  my  permitting  him  to  be  in  the 
room  alone  with  me — if  sufferin(>f  u  man 
to  be  so  alone  is  evidence  of  guilt  from 
whence  the  commissioners  can  draw  any 
unfavourable  inference — I  must  leave 
them  to  draw  it ;  for  I  cannot  deny  that 
it  has  happened,  nnd  happened  fre- 
quently, not  only  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
but  with  many  other  gentlemen  who 
have  visited  me;  tradesmen  who  have 
come  to  receive  my  orders,  masters  whom 
I  have  had  to  instruct  me  in  painting,  in 
music,  in  £nglish,  &c.,  that  1  have  re- 
ceived them  without  any  one  being  by ; 
in  short,  I  trust  I  am  not  confessing'  a 
crime,  for  unquestionably  it  is  a  truth 
that  I  never  had  any  idea  that  there 
was  anything  wrong  or  objectionable  in 
thus  seeing  men  in  the  morning ;  and  1 
confidently  believe  your  Majesty  will  see 
nothing  in  it  from  which  any  guilt  can 
be  inferred ;  I  feel  certain  that  tiiere  is 
nothing  wrong  in  the  thing  itself.    *    * 

♦  *  But  whatever  character  may  be- 
long to  this  practice,  it  is  not  a  practice 
which  commenced  after  my  leaving  Carl- 
ton House.  While  there,  and  from  my 
first  arrival  in  this  country,  I  was  ac- 
customed, with  the  knowledge  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  without  his  ever  having  hinted  to 
me  the  slightest  disapprobation,  to  re- 
ceive lessons  from  various  masters  for  my 
amusement  and  improvement.  I  was 
attended  by  them  frequently  from  twelve 
to  five  in  the  afternoon — Mr.  Attwood  for 
music,  Mr.  Geffadiere  for  English,  Mr. 
Tumerelli  for  painting,  Mr.  I'utvye  for 
imitating  marble,  Mr.  Elwes  for  the 
harp.  1  saw  them  all  alone,  and,  indeed, 
if  I  were  to  see  them  at  all,  I  could  do 
no  otherwise  than  see  them  alone.    •    « 

*  *  However,  if  in  the  opinions  and 
fashions  of  this  country  there  should  be 
more  impropriety  ascnbed  to  this  prac- 
tice than  it  ever  entered  into  my  mind 
to  conceive,  I  hope  your  Majesty  and 
every  candid  mind  will  make  some  allow- 
ance for  the  different  notions  which  my 
foreign  education  and  habits  may  havs 
given  me." 
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TbU  memorial  wm  aeeompaBiMl  by 
tbe  duly«at tested  depotitiona  of  ivrenu 
reaijcctablu  witneases,  who  bore  cfideaae 
to  the  iiinocL'Dtic  of  tbe  Princesi.  The 
gihcd  urtistt  Sir  Tliunias  Lawrence,  in 
ri'riitutiun  of  Colt's  allcK:ition,  that  whilst 
puiiiting  I  he  portrait  oF  tiie  Princess,  he 
wu*  often  alone  with  her  late  at  nijrht^ 
under  circunwtancca  extremely  suspi- 
cious ;  sf>leninly  swore  tliat  he  was  never 
alone  with  her  but  once  fur  a  short  time, 
to  answer  an  iusi|piifieant  Question  when 
ho  was  uliout  to  retire  with  the  rest  of  the 
company,  and  that  nothing  cror  passed 
between  her  Royal  liighnou  and  him- 
self which  lie  could  have  the  least  ob- 
ieetion  for  all  the  world  to  have  seen  and 
heard.  Captain  Manby,  in  answer  to 
Uie  assertion  by  liiilgood,  that  ho  had 
seen  him  kiss  tlie  Princess  from  the  re- 
flection of  a  mirror,  dei)osed,  **  I  do  so- 
lemnly and  uiK>n  Ojith  declare,  that  it  is 
a  vile  and  wicked  invention,  wholly  and 
absolutily  false ;  that  it  is  imiKtssiblo  he 
ever  could  have  seen  in  the  reflection 
of  any  glass  any  such  thing,  as  1  never, 
upon  any  occasion  or  in  any  situation, 
ever  had  the  presumption  to  salute  her 
Itoyal  Highness  in  any  such  manner,  or 
to  take  any  such  liberties,  or  offer  any 
such  insult  to  her  person."  To  fiid- 
good's  assertion,  *'  that  he  and  other  of 
the  servuntfi  suspected  that  the  captain 
slept  in  the  houtte,"  Oiptain  Manby  re- 
plit'd — '*  1  suk-nuily  swear  that  such  sus- 
picion is  wholly  unfounded,  and  that  I 
never  did  sleep  in  any  house  occupied 
by  or  belonging  to  tlie  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  that  nothing  ever  passed  between 
myself  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  that  I 
should  have  been  in  any  degree  unwil- 
ling that  all  the  world  should  have  seen." 
Much  other  evidence  was  also  adduced 
in  refutation  of  the  accusatory  deposi- 
tions of  Caroline's  female  servants,  and 
in  fact  the  innocence  of  the  persecuted 
Princess  was  as  fully  proved  as  it  was 
possible  to  prove  the  innocence  of  a  wo- 
man unjustly  accused  of  crimes  under 
such  extraordinary  circumstances. 

The  above  memoriai  and  depositions 
were  addressed  to  the  King,  on  the 
second  of  October,  1806 ',  and  nine 
weeks  elapsed  without  Caroline  receiving 
any  communication  on  the  subject,  ex- 


eeptiBg  a  letter  from  the  lord  ehambsr- 
lain,  ataiin^  that  hia  Af  ajaaty  had  read 
the  menionai  and  depoaitions,  and  or- 
dcnd  them  to  be  bud  before  the  com- 
I  missionera.  In  a  letter  addreued  ta 
I  the  King,  on  the  eighth  of  DoMmberi 
:  she  very  oaturaUy  complained  of  the 
prejudice  to  bar  iKMiour  occasioned  by 
this  deluy.  Tbe  world,  in  total  ig»^ 
ranee  of  the  real  atate  of  tbe  £cta, 
began  to  infer  bar  guilt  firom  it.  She 
felt  herself  sicking  in  tbe  eatimatioi 
both  of  the  £ngliaa  nnUon  and  of  what 
remained  to  her  of  ber  own  fiunily,  iat* 
a  state  in  wbith  ber  honour  appeared 
equivocal,  and  ber  Tirtno  was  auspeeted; 
a  state  intolerable  to  a  mind  conaciooi 
of  its  purity  and  innocence.  From  this 
unhappy  condition  ahe  humbly  entreated 
his  JUajcsty  to  perceive  that  she  could 
have  no  hope  of  bein^  restored  until  the 
King's  favourable  opinion  should  be  nth 
tified  to  the  world,  oy  hia  receiving  her 
again  into  the  royal  presence,  or  until  the 
full  disclosure  of  the  fscts  shall  expose 
the  malice  of  her  accuaera,  and  do  away 
every  possible  ground  for  unfavoarabie 
inference  and  conjecture.  Caroline  thea 
proceeded  to  remind  the  King,  that  tlie 
anniversary  of  his  consort's  birth-day 
was  drawing  near,  when  an  occasion 
would  be  offered  for  assembling  the 
royal  family ;  and  that  should  his  Ma- 
jesit^-'s  answer  bo  delayed  beyond  tliat 
period,  the  world  would  infallibly  con- 
clude, that  the  answer  to  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  had  proved  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory,  and  that  ahe  had 
been  deemed  guilty  of  the  really  in- 
famous charges  brought  against  her.  ^  If 
therefore,"  ahe  remarks  in  oondusioii, 
'*  take  this  liberty  of  throwing  myselt 
again  at  your  Majesty's  feet,  and  entreat* 
ing  and  imploring  vour  Majesty's  good* 
ness  and  justice  ana  pity  for  ray  miseriea, 
which  this  delay  so  severely  aggravates; 
and  in  justice  to  my  innocence  and  cha^ 
racter,  to  urge  the  commissioners  to  an 
earlj  communication  of  their  advice." 

lo  the  above  letter  Caroline  received 
no  reply  till  the  last  week  in  January, 
1807,  when,  through  the  lord  chancellor, 
she  was  oflicially  informed,  that  hii 
Majesty  deemed  her  innocent  of  the 
infamous  chargea  of  adultery  and  troaioa 
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Iffimgbt  agiiilwt  her  by  the  peijnrod 
Lady  Douglas;  but  that  there  appeared 
nany  eiroamstenees  of  conduct  which 
eouM  not  be  regarded  bjr  him  without 
teriotts  concern;  and  which  sugg^ted 
Che  expression  of  a  desire  and  expect- 
ntion,  that  such  a  line  of  conduct  might, 
In  future,  be  obsenred  bjr  her  Boyul 
Highness  as  would  fully  justify*  those 
marks  of  paternal  regard  and  affection 
which  his  Majesty  had  always  wished 
to  show  to  erery  member  of  the  royal 
liunily.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  there 
was  much  necessity  for  this  reproof; 
CaroHne  was  coarse  and  vulgar  in  con- 
.Tersation  and  mannars,  indiscreet  in  the 
Aoice  of  fiiends,  and  unwisely  dis- 
obedient, ^ovoking,  and  defiant  as  a 
wife ;  but  if  she  was  weak  and  fiEuilty, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  all  this,  and 
■nch  more  to  boot.  In  fact,  "the  first 
sentleman  in  £urope"  was  a  licentious 
lewdster,  a  notorious  adulterer,  and  a 
selfish,  heartless,  persecuting  husband. 
He  reiolfed  that  the  persecution  of  the 
grossly  injured  Princess  should  not  ter- 
minate with  the  **  delicate  investiga- 
lion,"  as  the  abore  proeecdings  were  de- 
signated ;  and  on  learning  that  the  King 
hwl  made  known  to  the  suppliant  Caro- 
line his  intention  to  fix  an  early  day  for 
neeiving  her  at  Court,  be  declared  that 
be  intemled  to  insdtute  further  proeeed- 
ings  against  her ;  and,  in  eonsequenoe, 
fbe  reeeiTed  a  note,  dated  Wednesday, 
February  the  10th,  informing  her,  that 
Hm  King  **  considered  it  incumbent 
iBon  him  to  deiSsr  naminff  a  day  to  the 
Irinoess  of  Wales  until  uo  further  re- 
•alt  of  the  Prince's  intentions  shoold 
bmvo  been  made  known  to  him." 

Driven  to  desperation  by  a  prospect 
of  tie  further  eontinuaaoe  of  this  heart- 
kst  peneeution,  the  unhappy  Princess 
oonsented  with  reluctance  to  the  pub- 
Uoation  of  Thb  lkx>K,*  as  it  was  en- 
titled, in  which  was  detailed  at  length 

*  Thx  Bo<tK  wfts  prepared  for  pnblieatioii 
hr  CMoline's  political  friend,  Mr.  Fereeval, 
who,  to  the  surprise  of  the  public,  after  it 
1w4  bectD  printed!  ^nd  s  fow  copies  got  abroad, 
aappnaaed  it,  was  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Sschoquer,  and  turning  his  baek  upon  the 
Princess,  became  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
PHnoe  of  WaleaL  and  so  oontlntted  to  the  day 
erusdeech. 


the  whole  piiiiiculars  of  the  *' delicate 
inTcstigution;''  und  s)ie  continued  to 
address  patlietic  appeals  to  the  old,  en- 
feebled King,  who  now  was  too  blind 
to  read  Uieni,  and  almost  too  decayed 
in  iutellcct  to  undcrstiind  them,  llow- 
ever,  in  March,  the  Grenville  adminis- 
tration waa  succeeded  by  tliat  of  the 
Portland ;  and  the  new  ministi'y,  of 
which  Mr.  Perceval  was  the  recognized 
leader,  being  the  Princess's  friends,  tiicy, 
on  the  twenty-second  of  April,  advised 
his  Majesty  **  that  the  two  main  charges 
alleged  against  her  Koyul  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales  are  completely  dis- 
proved .  .  .  and  that  all  other  par- 
ticulars of  conduct  brought  in  accusa- 
tion against  her  Boyal  Highness,  to 
which  the  character  of  criminality  can 
be  ascribed,  are  satisfactorily  contrsi- 
dicted  i  or  rest  upon  evidence  of  such  a 
nature,  and  which  was  given  under  such 
circumstances  as  render  it,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  your  Majesty's  confidential  ser- 
vants, undeserving  of  credit."  .... 
Therefore,  **  that  it  is  essentially  ncces- 
sarv,  in  justice  to  her  Royal  Highness, 
and  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  your 
Majesty's  illustrious  inmily,  that  her 
Uoyal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales 
should  be  admitted  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible  into  your  Majesty's  royal 
presence,  and  that  she  shouul  be  re- 
eeived  in  a  manner  due  to  her  rauk  aud 
station  in  your  Majesty's  court  and 
fiimily." 

Accordingly,  apartments  in  Kensing- 
ton palace  were  assigned  to  Caroline, 
who,  in  May,  was  presented  at  a  draw- 
ing-room, held  by  the  Queen,  the  King 
being  too  imbecile  to  attend.  The  wel- 
come she  received  firom  h«r  Majesty  and 
the  royal  funily  was,  as  had  beeu  an- 
ticipated, cold  and  formaL  On  the 
King^s  birth-day,  in  the  following 
month,  she  again  attended  the  drawing- 
room,  was  received  by  the  Queen  as 
before ;  and  for  the  last  time  encountered, 
and  for  a  few  brief  moments  conversed 
with,  the  Prince,  her  husband. 

The  battle  of  Jena,  in  wiiich  Caro- 
line's sincerely  beloved  father  fell,  mor- 
tally woundea  by  a  bullet^  was  followed 
by  the  immediate  occupation  of  Bruus- 
wick  by  the  French,  and  by  the  flight 
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of  her  widowid  mother  to  EngUoil,  iBimmtt  lier  debti  mmonutgd  to  ikrt 
th«  ■iimmcr  of  1807-  Kor  ■  period,  tha  '  £60,000.  and  ultimateif  Uig  PriM 
luai'ly  niiitbcr  and  tltctlrtftleddaujtliter  comcntcd  to  hinwelf  cleur  them  off,  M 
occU]>it'd  the  liinie  lii'orth,  and  mutually  the  amount  of  £40,000 ;  )tei  iDcnH 
eon:niiKnited  I'nch  other's  lielplna  con-  |  wa*  Kttled  at  £22,000  ;  a  contnlli^ 
diliun.  In  181)9,  pecuniar;  cmburraH-  ,  tri^iurcr  wai  appointed  to  prennt  tka 
mcnt  compelled  tli«  Princo*  to  opplj  recoTTCQoe  of  dmilar  diffivultieii  ut 
to  tlic  ^Tvrnnient  Tor  utiitanoe;  tbo  the  ill'inatched  lojal  huabond  and  will 
nlijcct  was  wanni;  diiCHMd  in  piitiia- 1  tigMd  a  ToTmal  deed  of  aepaTatian, 


CHAPTER  m. 

Oavfinii  hmimd  enated  Xt/tHl—JT*  fvrther  oUfnuU  Her  temmtinicHlim  wHk 
kmhitiiihttr—Btr  iomalie  lift,  fatlia,  mid  fi-itelUia~B>p«rt  of  fmlluTWh 
phaiaiit  procfdiHft  agnintt  herShi  irriUi  to  the  Segent  an  tie  nijal—m 
nfiaet  le  nplf—Sht  pMitSa  the  ictUr—Tht  Privg  CnmilJiHify  (A*  Bmtef 
ef  the  RtgtHt—Shi  addixua  Ihi  Holm  of  CbmiKMu  on  tie  n^crt— Tlcy  dOirit 
lhcrron~-Matien  in  her  favour  htt—Shf  inttlt  her  dimgUer  in  the  hi  ' 
Ileeth  of  Iter  uioiher^Vitit  ofVtegrmi  QmlintnUil  Sovtr eigne— SJa  «,, . 
frtut  Ceurl— Angry  eorreepoadeaee  on  tKe  mlfftel — Ber  revenue  iaertattd. 


ISIO,  tho  Kii^ 
g  pcrmnnentlr  , 
;  und  at   the  i 


huibnnd  WW,  hi 


[   the  following  jrc     , 

I  thePrinwof  mlei 
wni  created  RcfcenL 
The  elevation  of  her 
eier,  productire  of  no 
pleawnt  result*  to  Carolinei  who,  from 
lliit  time  forirnrd,  found  that  gtct; 
ininginiiblo  nbgLTUction  wua  thrown  in 
tho  wa]r  of  her  haldin;;  pcnonal,  or 
area  written,  cnmmuiitcatioiis  with  li«r 
daiigljler,  the  Princeu  Charlotte.  Kfl- 
Tcrtlielen,  life  still  paued  on  with  lier 
■*  nicrril]',  if  not  oa  hnppilr,  as  with 
mankind  in  general.  SuockF^d  hy  the 
etcentricitj  of  her  conduct,  the  number 
of  her  noble  friends  grBdually  dimi- 
nished ;  and  with  her  usual  luck  of 
jud^ent,  she  flUcd  their  places  in  her 
aocini  circle  bf  meanlT-bam  persons  \ 
and  nhat  was  infiuilelj'  worse,  louie- 
tiriicg  bf  low-minded,  ill-doing  prufli. 
gates.  She  delighted  to  tske  part  in 
roniimtic  adventures  und  eiciting  scenes ; 
disguised  as  a  citizen's  nife,  she  would 
miiiK:lc  with  the  people  in  the  parks, 
or  other  public  jiUces,  and  learn  what 
the  popuht  aonUmont  wus  in  leganl  to 


herself.  Hei  grandest  parties  she  gar* 
on  Sundays;  and  round  her  dinner 
Uble  might  frequently  be  seen  a  raotler 
group  of  lords,  Indies,  authors,  artist*, 
poets,  players,  politiciiins,  fiddlers,  dan- 
cing-masters,  and  even  rouis,  and  other 
worse  characters. 

Thus  Caroline  lived  on ;  indulging, 
to  use  eipriMions  of  the  mildest,  in 
follies  and  frivulitles,  which,  for  a 
woman  in  her  peculiar  situation,  wer* 
highly  unbecoming-  Het  friends  in  tha 
House  of  Commons  continued  to  eieit 
themielves  in  her  behalf,  Theyagsin 
drew  liom  their  opponents  an  admission 
that  she  was  not  guilty  of  the  mora 
seiiiius  charges  bronght  aninat  her  br 
Lady  Douglas.  Others  of  her  so-catled 
friends  kept  her  in  s  state  of  «icil«- 
meat,  by  publiahing  statements  which, 
however  well  they  might  serve  the  can** 
of  party  faction,  sometimei  did  injur; 
to  that  of  Caroline.  They  very  justly 
denounced  the  needlessly  stringent  r^ 
Blrictiona  which  kept  the  Princess  and 
her  daughter  apart,  as  arbitrary  and 
unjust;  and  on  account  of  these  restric- 
tions, and  a  report  that  further  unplea* 
sant  pmceedinga  were  about  to  be  ii- 
s^tuted  Bgainather,  Caroline  oddresMd 
a  sealed  letter   to  the  Prince  Bcgenl, 
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sdd  transmitted  it  by  Lady  Charlotte 
CStmpbell,  Uirough  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool  and  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.  It 
was  returned  next  day  unopened. 
Three  days  afterwards,  it  was  again  en- 
closed  to  their  lordships,  and  again  re- 
turned as  before.  The  Princess,  irri- 
tated, but  not  cowed,  for  a  third  time 
dispatched  it,  with  a  request  that  their 
lordships  would  make  known  its  con- 
tents to  his  Royal  Highness ;  and  at 
length  an  answer  arrived,  that  the 
Prince  Regent  had  read  the  letter,  but 
declined  replying  to  it. 

Stnng  by  this  contemptuous  treat- 
ment, Caroline,  without  regard  to  the 
adyisabtlity  of  the  course,  immediately 
pnblisbed  the  letter,  of  which  the  sul>- 
joined  is  a  eopy,  in  the  Morning  Chron- 
id$  newspaper. 

*'It  is  with  great  reluctance 
that  I  presume  to  obtrude  myself  upon 
your  Royal  Highness,  and  to  solicit  your 
attention  to  matters  which  may,  at  first, 
appear  rather  of  a  personal  than  a  pub- 
he  nature.  If  I  could  think  them  so— 
if  they  related  merely  to  myself— I 
should  abstain  from  a  proceeding  which 
might  give  uneasiness,  or  interrupt  the 
more  weighty  occupations  of  your  Royal 
Highness  s  time ;  1  should  continue,  in 
silence  and  retirement,  to  lead  the  life 
which  has  been  prescribed  to  me,  and 
eonsole  myself  for  the  loss  of  that  so- 
eiety,  and  those  domestic  comforts  to 
which  I  haye  so  lon^  been  a  stranger, 
by  the  reflection  that  it  has  been  deemed 
proper  I  should  be  afflicted  without  any 
fault  of  my  own — and  that  your  Royal 
Highness  knows  it. 

**  But,  sir,  there  are  considerations  of 
a  higher  nature  than  any  regard  to  my 
own  happiness*  which  render  this  ad- 
dress a  duty  both  to  myself  and  my 
daughter.  May  I  venture  to  say — a  duty 
also  to  my  husband  and  the  people  com- 
mitted to  his  care }  There  is  a  point 
beyond  which  a  guiltless  woman  cannot 
with  safety  carry  her  forbearance.  If 
her  honour  is  invaded,  the  defence  of 
her  reputation  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
^oioe ;  and  it  signifies  not  whether  the 
attack  be  made  openl}^,  manfully,  and 
directly^K>r  by  secret  insinuation ;  and 


by  holding  such  conduct  towards  her  ns 
countenances  all  the  suspicions  that 
malice  can  suggest  If  these  ought  to 
be  the  feelings  of  every  woman  in  Eng- 
land, who  is  conscious  that  she  deserves 
no  reproach,  your  Royal  h  iglmess  has 
too  sound  a  judgment,  and  too  nice  a 
sense  of  honour,  not  to' perceive  how 
much  more  justly  they  belong  to  the 
mother  of  your  daughter— the  mother 
of  her  who  is  destined,  I  trust,  at  a  very 
distant  period,  to  reign  oyer  the  British 
empire. 

**  It  may  be  known  to  your  Royal 
Highness,  that,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  restrictions  upon  your  royal  au- 
thority, I  purposely  refrained  from 
making  any  representetions  which  might 
then  augment  the  painful  difficulties  of 
your  exalted  station.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  restrictions,  I  still  was  inclined  to 
delay  taking  this  step,  in  the  hope  that 
I  might  owe  the  redress  I  sought  to 
your  gracious  and  unsolicited  condes- 
cension. I  have  waited  in  the  fond  in- 
dulgence of  this  expectation,  until,  to 
my  inexpressible  mortification,  I  find 
that  my  unwillingness  to  complain  has 
only  produced  fresh  grounds  of  com- 
plaint ;  and  I  am  at  length  compelled 
either  to  abandon  all  regard  for  the 
two  dearests  objects  which  I  possess  on 
earth — mine  own  honour,  and  my  be- 
loved child — or  to  throw  myself  at  the 
feet  of  your  Royal  Highness,  the  natural 
protector  of  both. 

*'  I  presume,  sir,  to  represent  to  your 
Royal  Highness,  that  the  separation, 
which  every  succeeding  month  is  making 
wider,  of  the  mother  and  daughter,  is 
equally  injurious  to  my  character  and 
to  her  education :  1  say  nothing  of  the 
deep  wounds  which  so  cruel  an  arrange- 
ment inflicts  upon  my  feelings,  although 
I  would  fain  hope  that  few  persons 
will  be  found  of  a  disposition  to  think 
lightly  of  these.  To  see  myself  cut  off 
f^om  one  of  the  very  few  domestic  en- 
joyments left  me — certainly  the  only  one 
upon  which  I  set  any  value — the  so- 
ciety of  my  child,  involves  me  in  such 
misery,  as  I  well  know  your  Royal 
Highness  could  never  inflict  upon  lue, 
if  you  were  aware  of  its  bitterness. 
Our  intercourse  has  been  gradually  dimi- 
nished.      A    fXDJ^    XSiUfXV^S^    ^^tfiSl^ 
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■etmed  lafficieiUy  hud  lUowaBoe  for  a 
niither'i  affection ;  that,  however,  was 
reduced  tf>  our  meeting  onoe  a  fort- 
night :  and  1  now  learn  that  even  this 
matt  rigorous  interdiction  is  to  he  still 
mure  rigidly  enforced. 

'*  But  while  I  do  not  ▼entnre  to  in- 
trude mv  feelings  ae  a  mother  upon  your 
Koyal  llighnesa's  notice,  I  must  he 
allowed  to  say,  that  in  the  eyes  of  an 
ohserving  and  jealona  world,  this  sepa- 
ration of  a  daughter  from  her  mother 
will  only  admit  of  one  construction — a 
oonbtruction  fatal  to  a  mother's  reputa- 
tion.  Your  Royal  Highness  will  also 
pardon  me  for  adding,  that  there  ie  no 
le«  inconsistency  than  injustice  in  this 
treatment.  lie  who  dares  advite  your 
Koyal  Highness  to  OTerlook  the  e?i- 
dence  of  my  innocence,  and  disregard 
the  sentence  of  complete  acquittal  which 
it  produced  —  or  is  wicked  and  false 
enough  still  to  whisper  suspicions  in 
your  ear,  hetrays  his  duty  to  you,  sir, 
to  your  daughter,  and  to  your  people,  if 
he  counsels  you  to  permit  a  day  to  pass 
without  a  farther  mvestigation  of  my 
conduct.  I  know  that  no  such  calum- 
niator will  renturo  to  recommend  a 
measure  which  must  speedily  end  in  his 
utter  confusion.  Then  let  me  implore 
you  to  reflect  on  the  sitiuUion  in  which 
I  am  placed ;  without  the  shadow  of  a 
charge  against  me — without  even  an 
accuser — after  an  inquiry  that  led  to 
my  ample  vindication — yet  treated  as  if 
I  were  still  more  culpable  than  the  per- 
juries of  my  ntbomtd  trMdueers  repre- 
sented me,  and  held  up  to  the  worla  as 
a  mother  who  may  not  enjoy  the  society 
of  her  only  child. 

**  The  feelings,  sir,  which  are  natural 
to  my  unexampled  situation,  might  jus- 
tify mo  in  the  gracious  judgment  uf  your 
Royal  Highness,  had  I  no  other  mo- 
tives for  addressing  you  but  such  as 
relate  to  myself.  But  I  will  not  dis- 
guise from  your  Royal  Highness  what  I 
cannot  for  a  moment  conceal  from  my- 
self, that  tlie  serious,  and  it  soon  may 
he,  the  irreparable  injury  which  my 
daughter  sustains  from  the  plan  at  pre- 
sent pursued,  has  done  more  in  over- 
coming my  rebictance  to  intrude  upon 
your  Jiojal  Highne«  thaa  any  saner- 


higs  of  my  own  eodd  saewi flish  j  wA 
it,  for  her  sake,  I  presnme  to  call  avay 
your  Royal  Uighness's  attention  froai 
the  other  cares  of  your  eialted  statioo, 
I  feel  Gon6dent  I  am  not  claiming  it  for 
a  matter  of  inferior  importaaee  either 
to  yourself  or  your  people. 

**  The  powers  wita  which  the  consU- 
ttttion  of  these  realms  vests  jonr  Royal 
Highness,  in  the  les^idation  of  tbe 
royal  family,  I  know,  beeanae  I  am  so 
advised,  are  ample  and  nnqnestionaUe. 
My  appeal,  sir,  is  made  In  joor  eioil- 
lent  sense  and  liberality  of  mind  in  the 
ezeroisc  of  those  powers ;  and  I  williagly 
hope  that  your  own  paternal  feeliagi 
will  lead  jon  to  exensethn  audetyof 
mine,  for  impeUiag  me  to  represent  tke 
nnh^py  eonsequenees  whion  the  pre- 
sent system  must  entail  npos  our  h^ 
loved  child. 

**  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  any  one  en 
have  attempted  to  persuade  yonr  Royal 
Highness,  that  her  eharaeter  will  not  be 
injured  by  the  perpetual  violence  offered 
to  her  strongest  afiieetions — the  studied 
care  taken  to  estrange  her  finmi  my 
society,  and  even  to  interrupt  all  eom- 
munication  between  ns  ?  That  her  love 
for  me,  with  whom,  by  hia  Majesty'i 
wise  and  gracious  arrangements,  uie 
passed  the  years  of  her  ehiUhood,  never 
can  be  extinguished,  I  weU  know ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  it  forma  the  greatest 
blessing  of  my  existence.  Bnt  let  me 
implore  your  &>yal  Highness  to  xefleet 
how  inevitably  all  attempte  to  abate 
this  attachment,  by  forcibly  separating 
us,  if  they  sueceed,  must  injure  my 
child's  principles  —  if  they  fail,  moat 
destroy  her  happiness. 

'*  The  plan  of  excluding  my  daughter 
horn  all  interoourse  with  the  world,  ap- 
pears to  my  humble  judgment  peouu- 
arly  unfortunate.  She,  who  is  destined 
to  be  the  sovereign  of  this  great  coun- 
try, enjoys  none  of  those  advantages  of 
society  which  are  deemed  neceasary  for 
imparting  a  knowledge  of  mankind  to 
persons  who  have  infinitely  less  occasioa 
to  learn  that  importont  lesson ;  and  it 
may  so  happen,  by  a  chance,  whieh,  I 
trust,  is  very  remote,  that  she  shoidd  hs 
called  upon  to  excroise  the  powers  of  the 
orown,  with  an  experioion  of  thn  vadd 
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confined  tban  tbat  of  the  most  pri- 
mtd  indiridual.  To  the  extraordinary 
talents  with  which  she  is  blessed,  and 
which  accompany  a  disposition  as  singu- 
larly amiable,  frank,  and  decided,  I 
willingly  tmst  mnch ;  bat  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point  the  greatest  natural  endow- 
■lenta  cannot  struggle  against  the  dis- 
adranta^  of  circumstances  and  situa- 
tion. It  18  my  earnest  prayer,  for  her  own 
«Uce  as  well  as  her  country's,  that  your 
Birral  Hij^hness  may  be  indoeed  to  pause 
Wrore  tiiis  point  be  reached. 

**  Those  who  haTo  advised  yon,  sir, 
ta  delay  so  h>n^  the  period  of  my  daug[h- 
tor's  commencing  her  interconrse  with 
the  world,  and  for  that  purpose  to  make 
Windsor  her  residence,  appear  not  to 
Wfc  regarded  the  interrnptions  to  her 
adncatiott  which  this  arrangement  occa- 
■ons ;  both  by  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining the  attendance  of  proper  teaoh- 
en,  aira  the  time  unavoidably  consumed 
te  the  frequent  journeys  to  town,  which 
riM  must  make,  unless  she  is  to  be  se- 
«Med  from  all  intercourse,  even  with 
yotr  Royal  Highness  and  the  rest  of  the 
loyal  family.  To  the  same  unfortunate 
ewiBsela  I  ascribe  a  circumstance,  in 
etnry  way  so  distressing  both  to  my 
pnental  and  religions  feelings,  that  my 
daoghler  has  never  yet  enjoyed  the  be- 
Acflt  of  confirmation,  although  above  a 
jtue  older  than  the  age  at  which  all  the 
dCber  branches  of  the  royal  family  have 
partaken  of  that  solemnity,  ifay  I 
etmestty  conjure  jou,  sir,  to  hear  my 
antreaiies  upon  this  serious  matter,  even 
if  yon  should  listen  to  other  advisers 
OK  thincf  of  less  near  eoneemment  to 
flw  wdfire  of  our  child  ? 

''The  pain  with  which  I  have  at 
length  formed  the  resolution  of  address- 
ing mys^  to  your  Royal  Highness  is 
tfoeh  aa  I  should  in  vain  attempt  to  ex- 
press. If  I  could  adequately  describe 
ft,  you  might  be  enabled,  sir,  to  estimate 
the  stren^h  of  the  motives  which  have 
made  me  submit  to  it.  They  are  the 
most  powerfhl  feelings  of  affection,  and 
the  deepest  impressions  of  duty  towards 
your  Royal  Highness,  my  beloved  child, 
and  the  country,  which  I  devoutly  hope 
Ae  may  be  preserved  to  govern,  and  to 
•hoWy  by  a  new  example,  the  liberal  af- 


I  foction  of  a  free  and  generous  people 
to  a  virtuous  and  constitutional  mo- 
narch. 

"I  am,  sir,  with  profound  respect, 
and  an  attachment  which  nothing  can 
alter, 

**  Tour  Ropl  Highness's 
**  Most  devoted  and  most  affeetionate 
*^  CSottsort,  cousin,  and  sulnect, 

**  Casolins  Louisa." 
"  Mmkifwe  Homm,  14a  J<m.  1813." 

The  appearance  of  the  above  letter  in 
the  public  papers  astounded  the  govern- 
ment. The  privy  council  wore  imme- 
diately assembled';  and  they  reported  to 
the  Regent,  that,  having  read  the  letter 
lately  published  by  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  examineii  all  the  documents 
relative  to  the  inquiry  instituted  into 
her  conduct  in  18Ud,  they  were  of  opi. 
nion  that  the  intercourse  between  tlie 
Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Princess 
Charlotte  should  continue  to  be  subject 
to  regulation  and  restraint;  and  they 
further  felt  it  their  duty  to  declare  that, 
as  the  words  nAomed  tradt$cerSj  in  Ci^ 
roline's  letter,  might,  by  misconstruc- 
tion, be  supposed  to  have  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  his  Royal  Higliness,  that 
the  documents  laid  before  them  afforded 
ample  proof  that  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est foundation  for  such  an  aspersion. 

This  report  Caroline  received  as  a 
further  attack  upon  her  character ;  and, 
with  the  determination  to  resent  t)ie 
insult  by  an  appeal  to  the  Parliament, 
she  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  another  to  the  Speaker  of 
tlie  Commons.  The  fbrmer  letter  was 
withheld  from  the  House  of  Peers,  but 
the  latter,  of  which  the  subjoined  is  a 
ccpy,  was  read  By  the  Speaker  to  the 
assembled  Commons,  on  the  second  of 
March. 

"  JfiMtayiM  Homtm,  March  1. 
**  The  Princess  of  Wales  informs  Mr. 
Speaker  that  she  has  received  from  Lord 
ViBCount  Sidmouth  a  copy  of  a  report, 
made  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  by  certain  members  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Privy  Council,  to  whom  it  ap- 
pears tiiat  his  Royal  Highness  was  ad- 
vised to  refer  certain  doeumenta  and  er^ 
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dnm,  regmrdingf  the  eharaeter  and  con- 
duct of  the  Princew  of  Wales.  This 
report  is  of  such  a  nutiire  that  her  Royal 
llighncfls  is  penaaded  that  no  person 
can  TMul  it  without  considering  it  to 
eontjiin  aspcniuns  on  her  character, 
though  its  Tagoeness  renders  it  impos- 
•ible  to  he  precisely  nnderstood,  or  to 
know  exactly  with  what  she  is  charged. 
**The  Pn  areas  of  Wales  feels  consci- 
ous of  her  innocence ;  and  considers  it 
due  to  hcrM>lf,  to  the  two  illustrioos 
houses  with  which  she  is  connected  by 
blood  and  marriage,  and  to  the  peopk 
of  this  countrr,  in  which  she  holas  such 
a  distinguishea  rank,  not  to  acquiesce 
for  a  moment  in  the  reflections  which 
hare  been  cast  noon  her  honoor.  The 
Princess  of  Wuies  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  know  on  what  eridpnce  this 
report  has  been  founded,  nor  has  she 
had  any  opportunity  of  being  heard  in 
her  own  defence,  what  she  knew  on 
the  subject  was  only  from  common  m- 
mour,  until  she  received  the  report ;  nor 
does  she  know  whether  it  proceeded 
from  persons  acting  tozether  as  a  body, 
to  whom  she  could  make  her  appesil,  or 
culy  as  individuals.  Her  Royul  High- 
ness throws  Iienelf  upon  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  pi'irliument,  and  desirtv  the 
fulli'st  inrcstigation  of  her  conduct  dur- 
ing the  time  that  she  has  resided  in  this 
country.  She  fears  no  scrutiny,  pro- 
vided she  be  tried  by  impartial  judges, 
in  a  fair  and  open  manner,  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  land.  Her  Royal 
Highness  wishes  to  be  treated  as  inno- 
cent, or  to  be  proved  guilty.  She  do. 
sires  Mr.  Speaker  to  communicate  this 
letter  to  the  honourable  the  House  of 
Commons." 

The  reading  of  this  letter  was  followed 
by  a  warm  debate,  on  a  motion  for  the 
production  of  all  the  papers  relative  to 
the  differences  between  the  Regent  and 
the  Princess,  including  the  documents 
of  the  "delicate  investigation."  The 
motion  was  lost,  but  Mr.  Whitbread 
drew  from  Lord  Castiereagfi  an  admis- 
sion that  Caroline  was  innocent  of  the 
more  serious  of  the  charges  brought 
against  her;  and  also  an  assertion, 
lAicb  wu  A  diigraoe  to  the  government, 


that  a  desire  to  mwmd  bringing  mattfli 
of  snefa  delicacy  before  the  world  bail 
prevented  ministers  from  prooeeding 
against  the  base  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Douglas.  Meanwhile,  Caroline  wss 
somewhat  damaged  in  lepntation  by  the 
publication  of  the  **Spint  of  the  Book," 
and  farther  annoyed  dt  being  forbidden 
to  call  at  Warvnck  Uovse,  to  see  her 
daughter.  She,  howerer,  spirited  wo- 
man  as  she  wa%  declared  that  no  one 
conld  prevent  her  from  meeting  the 
Princess  Chariotte  on  the  highway ;  and 
so  the  mother  and  danghtcr  freqncatly 
met,  to  the  annoyance  of  Qneen  Char- 
lotte and  the  extreme  mortification  of 
the  Regent. 

The  rcmninder  of  1813,  and  more  thai 
half  of  the  subsequent  year,  Caroliae 
passed  in  comparative  retirement.  On 
the  death  of  her  aged  mother,  Uis 
Duchess  of  Brunswick,  in  March,  1813, 
she  was  eratified  by  the  Regent  per- 
mitting the  Princess  Charlotte  to  pay 
her  a  visit  of  condolence.  But,  when 
the  great  potentates  of  Europe  visited 
I«onaon,  in  the  summer  of  1814,  Caro- 
line suffered  further  indignities.  The 
Prince  Regent  notified  that  he  had  de- 
termined never  again  to  meet  her,  either 
in  private   or  public,  and,  in  conse- 

Suence,  she  was  excluded  from  the  two 
rawing^rooms  which  the  Qneen  held  in 
honour  of  the  foreign  sovereigns,  and 
neither  invited  to  the  civic  feast  nor  to 
the  other  banquets  and  eonrtly  scenes 
at  which  these  monarehs  and  their 
princely  suites  were  entertained ;  m  fact, 
she  was  shut  out  from  the  oourt ;  and, 
to  please  her  persecuting  husband,  the 
foreign  sovereigns  passed  her  dwelling 
without  even  condescending  to  pey  her 
a  visit  of  courtesy.^  Candine  did  not 
brook  these  insults  in  silence :  she  ap- 
pealed, by  letter,  to  the  Queen  and  to 
the  Reeent,  and  unable  thus  to  obtain 
her  end,  she  sent  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons copies  of  this  correspondence — 
trom  which  the  subjoined  letters  are  ex- 
tracted— witli  expressions  of  her  belief 
that  the  Prince  Uegent's  determination 
never  more  to  meet  Tier,  was  frauglit  with 
danger  to  the  security  of  the  aueoessioOy 
and  to  the  domestic  peace  of  the  kingi* 
donu 
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**  WMtaof  OatOe,  Mat  8S»  1814. 

"The  Queen  ooD4iden  it  to  be  her 
duty  to  loee  no  time  in  acquainting 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  that  she  has  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  her  son, 
the  Prince  Regent,  in  which  he  states 
that  her  Majesty's  intention  of  holding 
two  drawing-rooms  in  the  ensuing  month 
haying  been  notified  to  the  public,  he 
must  declare,  that  he  considers  that  his 
own  presence  at  her  court  cannot  be 
dispensed  with ;  and  that  he  desires  it 
to  oe  understood,  for  reasons  of  which 
he  alone  can  be  the  judge,  to  be  his 
fixed  and  unalterable  determination,  not 
to  meet  the  Princess  of  Wales  upon  any 
occasion,  either  in  public  or  private. 

**  The  Queen  is  thus  placed  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  intimating  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  impossibility  of 
her  Majesty's  receiving  her  Royal  High- 
ness at  the  drawing-rooms. 

**  Chaalotte  R." 

The  answer : 

"  ComtaugJU  Hcute,  May  34, 1814. 

^  Madam, 

**  I  have  received  the  letter  which 
your  Majesty  has  done  me  the  honour  to 
addreii  to  me,  prohibiting  my  appear- 
ance at  the  public  drawing-rooms,  which 
will  be  held  by  your  Majesty  in  the 
oisuing  month,  with  great  surprise  and 
regret 

*'  I  will  not  presume  to  discuss  with 
your  Majesty,  topics  which  must  be  as 
painful  to  your  Majesty  as  to  myself. 

*<Your  Majesty  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  affectionate  regard  with  which 
the  King  was  so  kind  as  to  honour  me 
up  to  the  period  of  his  Majesty's  indis- 
position ;  which  no  one  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  has  so  much  cause  to  lament  as 
myself; — and  that  his  Majesty  was 
graciously  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me 
ue  most^  unequivocal  and  gratifying 
proof  of  his  attachment  and  approbation, 
by  his  public  reception  of  me  at  his 
court,  at  a  season  of  severe  and  unme- 
rited affliction,  when  his  protection  was 
most  necessary  to  me.  There  I  have 
■inoe,  uninterruptedly,  paid  my  respects 
to  your  Majesty.  I  am  now  witnout 
appeal,  or  protector;  but  I  cannot  so 
nx  forget  my  duty  to  the  King,  and  to  i 
mjiell^  01  to  lurrender  my  right  to  ap- 1 


Eear  at  any  public  drawing-room,  to  be 
eld  by  your  Majesty. 
**  That  I  may  not,  however,  add  to 
the^  difficulty  and  uneasiness  of  your 
Majesty's  situation,  I  yield,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  to  the  will  of  liis  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  announced 
to  me  by  your  Majesty,  and  shall  not 
present  myself  at  the  drawing-rooms  of 
next  month. 

"  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to 
attempt  to  inquire  of  your  Majesty,  the 
reasons  of  his  Ro^l  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  for  this  liarsh  proceeding, 
of  wliich  his  Royal  Highness  can  alone 
be  the  judge.  I  am  unconscious  of 
offence ;  and  in  that  reflection,  I  must 
endeavour  to  find  consolation  for  all  the 
mortifications  I  experience;  even  for 
this,  the  last,  the  most  unexpected,  and 
the  most  severe ; — the  prohibition  given 
to  me  alone  to  appear  before  your  Ma- 
jesty, to  offer  my  congratulations  upon 
the  happy  termination  of  those  calami* 
ties  with  which  Europe  has  been  so  long 
afflicted,  in  the  presence  of  the  illus- 
trious personages,  who  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  assembled  at  your  Majesty's 
court,  with  whom  I  am  so  closely  con- 
nected by  birth  and  marriage. 

''I  beseech  your  Majesty  to  do  me 
an  act  of  justice,  to  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  your  Majesty  is  the 
only  person  competent, — by  acquainting 
those  illustrious  strangers  with  the  mo- 
tives of  personal  consideration  towards 
your  Majesty,  which  alone  induce  me  to 
abstain  from  the  exercise  of  my  riffht 
to  appear  before  your  Majesty :  and  that 
I  do  now,  as  I  have  done  at  all  times, 
defy  the  malice  of  my  enemies  to  fix 
upon  ^  me  the  shadow  of  any  one  im- 
putation, which  could  render  me  un- 
worthy of  their  society  and  regard. 

*'  \o\a  Majesty  will,  I  am  sure,  not 
be  displeased  that  I  should  relieve  myself 
from  a  suspicion  of  disrespect  towardi 
your  Majesty,  by  making  public  the 
cause  of  my  absence  from  court,  at  a 
time  when  the  duties  of  my  station 
would  otherwise  peculiarly  demand  my 
attendance. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  Ma- 
jesty's most  obedient  daughter-in-law 
and  aeryanty  Gaaolinb  P." 


CABOUNB  OP  BMflfSWICi^ 


The  Qbom  in  reUrn : 


"  WUdmr  CmtOt,  Jftif  fS^  1814. 

"Tbc  Qopf-n  lias  rcceiTrd.  thii  after- 
noon, the  PrinccM  of  WuIl-^s  letter 
of  T<-itcrda7,  in  reply  to  the  communi- 
eation  which  ihe  wa*  desired  by  the 
Prince  Ri-gcnt  to  make  to  her ;  and  she 
IB  sensible  of  the  disposition  eiprcssed  b? 
her  Kojral  Highness,  not  to  discuss  with 
her  topics  which  must  bi>  painful  to  both. 

**  Tiic  Qu<.i'n  considers  it  incumbent 
upon  her  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Princess 
of  Wulcs's  letter  to  the  Prince  Begent; 
and  her  Majesty  eould  hare  felt  no  he- 
sitation in  communicating;  to  tlie  illus- 
rioust  strangers,  who  may  possibly  be 
preM*nt  at  her  court,  the  circumstances 
which  will  prevent  the  Princess  of 
Wuhv  from  appearing  there,  if  her  Royal 
Iligl'.ness  haa  not  roodercd  a  compliance 
with  her  wish,  to  this  effect,  uunecessury, 
by  intimating  her  intention  of  making 
public  the  cause  of  her  absence. 

"  Chaelottb  E." 

The  Princess  of  Wales  returned : 

*  Ctmnaugkt  Piaee,  Ma}/  M,  181i. 

"The  Princess  of  Wales  has  the 
honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 
note  from  the  Queen,  dated  yesterday ; 
and  begs  permission  to  return  her  best 
thanks  to  ner  Majesty,  for  her  gracious 
condescension,  in  the  willingness  ex- 
pressed by  her  Majesty,  to  uaTe  cora- 
munieatod  to  the  illustrious  strangers, 
who  will,  in  all  probability,  be  present 
at  her  Majesty's  court,  the  reasons  which 
hnye  induced  her  Koyal  Highness  not 
to  be  present. 

**  Such  communication,  as  it  appears 
to  her  Royal  Highness,  cannot  be  less 
necessary,  on  account  uf  any  publicity 
which  it  may  bo  in  the  power  of  her 
Royal  Highness  to  give  to  her  motives ; 
ana  the  rrincess  of  Wales,  therefore, 
entreats  the  active  good  offices  of  her 
Majesty,  upon  an  occasion  which  the 
Princess  of  Wales  feels  it  so  essential  to 
her,  that  she  should  not  be  misunder- 
stood.' CjL&OLIMB  P.*' 

The  Queen's  answer : 

'•  Wu>dMfr  OaMU,  Mag  27, 1811. 
**Tbe    Queen   cannot    omit   to.ac- 
hiowledge  the  receipt  of  the  PrinceBa 


of  Wak^s  ante  of  jmUriMj^  althoogh 
k  ^oea  not  appear  to  her  Miyesty  Is  i^ 
quire  mi  j  other  reply  thmm  thai  uiawiyii 
toher  Boyal  HighMi^s  preeediaglettK 

^CHABLom&r 

Tkif  eorteipondeaee  led  to  the  Ib^ 
lowing  letter  to  the  Frince  : 

"I  am  onoa  Bore  rdmetudj 
compelled  to  addrev  your  Bojal  Hi|;k- 
■eM;  and  I  encloae,  for  your  lauieetioi^ 
copies  of  a  note  which  I  hare  had  the 
hoooor  to  receive  from  tbeQueen,  andef 
the  answer  which  I  have  thon^t  it  bt 
dut][  to  return  to  ker  M ajeat^.  It  wool) 
be  in  vain  for  me  to  ioqam  into  the 
reasons  of  the  alamiag  dedantioa  made 
by  your  Royal  Highnem,  that  yov  have 
taken  the  fixed  and  unalteraUe  detsr- 
mination  never  to  meet  me  apoa  aay 
occasion,  either  in  public  or  private. 
Of  these  your  Royal  llighnees  is  pleased 
to  state  yourself  to  be  the  only  jodge. 
You  will  perceive,  by  mj  answer  to  her 
Majesty,  that  I  have  only  been  restrained 
by  motives  of  jpersonal  consideration  to- 
wards her  Majesty,  from  exercising^  my 
right  of  appearing  before  hti  Maieety 
at  the  public  drawinff-room^  to  be  hela 
in  the  ensuinr  month. 

**  But,  sir,  lest  it  shonld  be,  by  pos- 
sibility, supposed  that  the  words  of  your 
Royal  Highness  can  oonyey  any  insin- 
uation from  which  I  shrink,  1  am  bound 
to  demand  of  your  Rojal  Highness^ 
what  circumstances  can  justify  the  pro- 
ceedings you  have  thus  thought  fit  to 
adopt. 

"  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  my  daughter^ 
and  to  the  nation,  to  which  I  am  deeply 
indebted  for  the  vindication  of  my  honour, 
to  remind  your  Royal  Highness,  of  what 
you  know, — that,  after  open  pcfsecutioiL 
and  mysterious  inquiries  upon  undefined 
charges,  the  malice  of  my  enemies  feH 
entirely  upon  thomselver ;  and  that  I 
was  restored  by  the  King,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  his  ministers,  to  the  full  ei^oy- 
ment  of  my  rank  in  his  court,  upon  my 
complete  acquittal.  Sinoe  hia  H!fuesty^ 
lamented  iluiess,  I  have  demanded,  ia 
the  face  of  parliament  and  the  couati]!^ 
to  be  proyea  guilty,  or  to  be  treated  m 
inmooent.    I  nave  been  declared  inno- 
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eent.  I  will  not  submit  to  be  treated  as 
guilty. 

**  Sir,  your  Boyal  Highness  may  pos- 
Mj  teSme  to  read  tius  letter ;  but  the 
wond  must  know  that  I  have  written  it, 
and  tb^  wiU  see  my  real  motives  for 
foregoing,  in  this  instance,  the  rights  of 
mj  rank.  Occasions  however,  may, 
•nse  (one,  I  trust,  is  far  distant),  when 
I  must  f^ppeur  in  public,  and  your  Royal 
Highness  must  be  present  also.  Can 
your  Royal  Highness  have  contemplated 
the  full  extent  of  your  declaration  ?  Has 
your  Royal  Highness  forgotten  the  ap- 
proacbing  marriage  of  your  daughteir 
and  the  possibility  of  our  coronation  ?  I 
vaive  mv  rights  in  a  case  where  I  am 
BOt  absotiitely  bound  to  assert  them,  in 
ocder  to  relieve  the  Queen,  as  far  as  I 
<inn,  from  the  painful  situation  in  which 
ibe  is  placed  oy  your  Royal  Highness, 
not  from  any  consciousness  of  blame, 
lot  from  any  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
those  riglits,  or  of  my  own  worthiness  to 
anjoy  them. 

*'  Sir,  the  time  you  have  selected  for 
fbis  prooeedine  is  calculated  to  make  it 
peculiarly  galling.  Many  illustrious 
■trangers  are  already  arrived  in  £ng- 
Itnd ;  amongst  whom,  as  I  am  informed, 
the  illustrious  heir  of  the  house  of 
Omnge,  wbo  has  announced  himself  to 
Be  aa  my  future  son-in-law ;  from  their 
aodety  1  am  unjustly  excluded.  Others 
are  expeoted,  of  equal  rank  to  jour  own, 
to  rejoice  with  your  Royal  Highness  on 
the  peace  of  Europe.  M^  dau^ter  wiU, 
for  w  first  ttmi),  i^ppearu  the  spUttdour 


and  publicity  becoming  the  approaehing 
nii|[>tials  of  the  presumptive  heiress  of 
this  empire.  Tnis  season  your  Royal 
Highness  has  chosen  for  treating  me 
with  fresh  and  unprovoked  indignity ; 
and,  of  all  his  Majesty's  subjects,  f  alone 
am  prevented  b;|r  your  Royal  Highness 
from  appearing  in  my  place  to  |)artake 
of  the  general  joy ;  and  am  deprived  of 
the  induli^oe  in  those  feelings  of  pride 
and  affection,  permitted  to  every  mother 
but  me. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
**  Your  Royal  Highnesses  faithful  wife, 

*<  Caaoukb  p." 

The  communication  of  tlieie  letters 
brought  on  an  animated  debate  in  the 
Commons,  and  aa  CarotiBe  wai  again 
suffering  from  pecuniaiy  eialMinraMRnent, 
Lord  Castlerea^  endeavoured  to  bribe 
her  into  silence  oy  proposing  to  increase 
her  income'to  j650,(H)0  a  year ;  but,  with 
laudable  self-denial,  ahe,  m  consideration 
of  the  heavy  burdens  that  pressed  on  the 
nation,  relinquished  £15,000  of  the  sum, 
and  the  Commons  fixed  her  annual  re- 
venue at  £35,000.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Whitbread  observed  in  the  Com- 
mons, "The  Princess,  I  know,  wiH 
scorn  to  barter  her  rights  or  silence  for 
money.  However,  iftl^  House  will  make 
her  Royal  Highness  an  adequate  provi- 
sion, I  shall  rejoice  in  it  as  a  testimony 
of  its  approbation ;  but  the  grant  shaU 
not  silence  me,  if,  upon  any  rature  occa> 
sion,  I  shall  think  the  Prinoeai  ag* 
grieved.* 


m  or  BsuHswics, 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Fr^Bti  marriag4  1^  tki  Frinetu  OuBriottt  to  tt*  PriKot  of  Oraiigthnimt  4-' 
Uiuuatu/HlJlifU  iflkt  Friiuttt  Clmrbtt*  to  tkt  Komt  ofhtr  motker—Otnlim 
rtthtt  te  g»  ahnad—B*r  blUrt  m  tb  tit^tet—Jimnuy  la  Brtiiu»idi~SitUt^ 
Sojotm  tU  Oaurm — VkttefmiHf  miiKet~Tai4t  Btrgtimi  mta  Atr  uriicf- 
3V«wIt  m  JImlf  —  rtirtlitr  impnpnttia  —  Furtluui  thi  ViUa  O'gtlt  —  Om- 
HituUi  Bergami  Atr  ektif  AmmOtTlam—Her  EHflM  fnemb  Aurt  ker—Sti 
lumumit  \tntlf  wUlt  IlaliMiu — Her  pmctulinft  iterttig  titatcked  imd  rtparUi  k 
'     '     '     d  bytiu  •' Milan  CbrnMiuumT'—Jiir  tstrmarOmary  omAitt—J^nA 


T  the  cloM  of  1813, 
(he  Prinoe  of  Ood^ 
MOM  to  EngUod 
with  the  int«--'- 
<d     nurying 


brourable  to  the  match  i  and  lu  the  spring 
■dtuieed,  the  ■peed]'  loiemiiizBCion  of  the 
mutiage  wu  fullT  aDticipatcd  by  the  pab- 
lic.  But  in  this  they  verediiippointed— 
the  Udy  objected  to  the  wooer  j  it  irai 
with  marked  reluetanu  that  ihe,  to  pleaie 
her  tire,  niuited  him  aereral  intervievi, 
and  peiniitted  him  to  hand  her  from  tier 
carriage  ;  and  when  he,  ia  uorniatikable 
languogei  aaaured  her  that  if  united  to 
him  tiin  must  reiide  in  Holland,  uod  not 
tliiok  or  rcceiiint;  the  j'aiXa  of  the  Prin- 
ceu  of  Wali^  at  hia  palace,  ghe  with  in- 
dignity decluredj  that  "  ahe  would  un  no 
aceount  abandon  her  peraecuted  mother," 
and  innnediately  broke  off  the  mateh. 

Tlie  Eegenc  had  Ht  hia  heart  on  thii 
anion  ;  and  its  failure,  combined  with  a 
knowledge  that  (he  Priaccu  Charlotte 
had  latterly  contrived  ta  maintain  an 
epistohiry  correniandence  with  her  mo- 
ther, irritated  him  into  a  resolution  of 
changing  her  residence,  and  surrounding 
her  with  a  new  suite  of  attendants  and 
aervanta.  Without  preTions  intimation, 
he  aecnred  Cranboume  Lod^e  as  her 
new  abode  ;  and  on  the  morning  uf  the 
twelfth  of  July,  ISU,  accompanied  hy 
her  new  household,  proceeded  to  her 
then  residence,  Warwick  Houae,  and 
■fUr  telling  her  that  her  ettabliahment 
in  that  residence  was  diimissed,  com- 
manded her  (o  immediately  depart  with 


her  n«w  nuta  to  CariloB  Hodm,  nl 
thence  to  Cranbaaide  Iiodge.  She  «i- 
preaaedBurprise  j  batapromiieofwilllaf 
compliance  obtatned  for  her  a  qnartet « 
an  hour's  respite,  to  uake  reaify  for  tlw 
unexpected  cliange.  The  Begen^  wt 
■uapecting  his  daughter's  intentions,  ir 
tired ;  and  the  next  moment  the  advei- 
tUFc-loiing  Charlotte  alinped  out  at  a 
back  door,  and  hastening  down  CoeknnT 
Street  into  the  Ilaymarket,  entered  a 
hackney  eoach  there,  and  was  driTcn  to 
Connaught  Honse,  the  residence  of  ha 
mother,  who  waa  then  on  her  way  from 
HIackheath  to  London,  and  who,  on  ra- 
ceiTing  int«lligence  of  her  daughter's 
"iglit,   lery   wisely  bnatened    lo   boA 

Buses  of  parliament  in  sentch  of  Mr. 
Whitbreod  and  Earl  Grey,  neither  of 
whom,  ai  it  happened,  were  in  atlend' 
ance.  Caroline,  on  reaching  Connai^t 
Home,  found  Miss  Etphinatoo,  Mr. 
Brongham,  and  other  oE  her  and  her 
daughter's  friends  already  arrived  there. 
Hr.  Brougham,  as  law  adviser  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  eiplaincd  that  the 
"  King  or  the  Bc^nt  bod  the  abaolola 
power  to  dispose  of  the  persons  of  all  the 
royal  family  during  their  minority,  and 
therefore  advised  that  the  Piinceaa  Char- 
lotte ahould  immediatelr  return  to  the 
home  provided  for  her  by  her  aire."  Can>- 
'ine,  pleased  as  she  waa  by  this  diapUy 
if  her  daughter's  filial  affection,  also  pin* 
dently  urged  her  to  bow  to  Che  hai^ 

ill  of  the  Regent ;  and  aa  Lord  Chan- 

iUor  Eldon  and  her  uncles,  the  Dukes 

of  York  and  Sussex,  the  former  of  whom 

In  the  meantime  arrived  with  a  mea- 

,  to  her  fromher&Oher.andthe  lordf 
the  council  likewiae  joiiied  in  this  ti^ 
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Ticc,  and  promised  that  she  should  not 
be  harshly  treated  on  her  return,  she 
reluctantly  suhmitted,  and  ahout  four  in 
the  rooming  returned  with  the  Duke  of 
York  to  Warwick  House,  whence  a  few 
days  afterwards,  she  was  removed  to 
Cranhourne  Lodge,  where  she  was  forced 
to  live  a  secluded  life,  and  debarred  of 
even  the  hope  of  again  corresponding 
with  her  motner. 

Before  the  public  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  the  unsuccessful  flight  of  the 
royal  heiress  of  England  had  subsided, 
Caroline,  whose  cause  the  nation  at  large 
fervently  espoused,  astonished  all  classes 
and  parties,  by  avowing  her  intention  to 
immediately  depart  the  kingdom.  The 
reasons  assigned  for  this  unwise  resolu- 
tion are  thus  stated  in  the  subjoined 
letter  from  the  Princess  of  Wales  to 
Lord  Liverpool: — 

"  Connaught  Howie,  July  25IA,  1814. 

<*  The  Princess  of  Wales  requests  Lord 
Liverpool  to  lay  before  the  Prince  Re- 
gent the  contents  of  this  letter. 

"  Actuated  by  the  most  urgent  motive, 
that  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  Prince 
Begent,  as  weU  as  to  secure  the  peace  of 
mind  of  which  she  has  been  for  so  many 
yearsdeprived,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  after 
mature  reflection,  has  resolved  to  return 
to  the  continent.  This  resolution  ought 
not  to  surprise  the  ministers  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  considering  the  trouble 
and  disagreeable  experience  of  the  Prin- 
cess for  so  long  a  time ;  and  still  more, 
after  the  indignity  and  mortification  to 
which  she  has  been  exposed,  by  being 
withlield  from  receiving  ner  nearest  re- 
lations, and  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Brunswick,  her  illus- 
trious father. 

'*  The  Princess  is  extremely  anxious 
that  the  Prince  Regent  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  motives,  and  clearly  com- 
prehend the  tenor  of  her  past  conduct  as 
politically  exhibited.  In  exacting  a  jus- 
tification  from  this  noble  nation — her 
fole  protection  since  the  unfortunate  in- 
disposition of  the  King — she  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  solicitous  only  to  maintain 
her  rights  and  her  honour,  which  are 
dearer  to  her  than  life  itself. 

*  The  Prinoea  of  Wales  would  have 


undertaken  her  projected  tour  long  be- 
fore, if  she  had  not  been  prevented  by 
the  breaking  off  in  the  projected  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Charlotte  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  She  could  not  re- 
solve to  leave  her  daughter  without  pro- 
tection, at  a  period  so  critical.  The 
Prince  Regent  having  planned  to  settle 
the  new-married  couple  at  the  Hague, 
the  Princess  Charlotte  on  that  account 
principally  declined  the  match.  Un- 
willing to  prove  any  obstacle  to  future 
arrangements  favourable  to  the  happi- 
ness of  her  daughter,  the  Princess  of 
Wales  has  at  length  resolved  to  return 
to  Brunswick,  her  native  country.  She 
may  afterwards  travel  into  Italy  and 
Greece,  where  she  may  probably  be  able 
to  select  an  agreeable  abode,  and  live  in 
it  for  some  years.  The  Princess  flatters 
herself  that  the  Prince  Regent  will  have 
no  objection  to  this  design. 

"The  Princess  of  Wales  requests 
Lord  Liverpool  to  represent  to  the 
Prince  Regent  that  she  resigns  Monta- 
gue House,  and  the  title  of  Ranger  of 
Greenwich  Park,  in  favour  of  her 
daughter,  as  also  the  house  bequeathed 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales  by  her  mother. 
The  Princess  of  Wales  hopes  the  Prince 
Regent  will  comply  with  these  requests, 
the  last  that  her  Royal  Highness  intends 
to  offer. 

"  The  Princess  embraces  this  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  the  motives  which 
have  induced  her  to  decline  the  grant 
of  £50,000  a  year,  voted  to  her  by  the 
nation  in  parliament.  She  expresses 
her  lively  acknowledgment  to  this  great 
people  for  the  readiness  to  make  her  so 
liberal  a  pension  during  her  life ;  but 
she  has  only  taken  £35,000,  because,  as 
the  gift  was  intended  to  support  her  in 
her  proper  rank,  and  to  enable  her  to 
hold  a  court  as  became  the  wife  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  the  receipt  of  it  would 
interfere  with  her  views  of  travelling, 
and  her  purpose  to  quit  England  for  a 
season.  Such  u  the  substance  of  her 
present  commimication  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool, which  the  Princess  would  have 
made  before,  but  for  the  fear  of  produc- 
ing new  debates  in  parliament.  She 
has,  therefore,  awaited  the  rising  of  that 
angfost  body,  and  is  now  about  to  depart 
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for  Wortbin)^,  to  emliark,  not  intending 
to  return  preTiously  to  London. 

"  Tlie  rrincesa  of  Wales  is  happj  to 
assure  Lord  Liverpool,  that  she  will 
eTer  be  nrdently  solicitous  for  the  pro- 
sperity and  gloiy  of  tliis  generous  na- 
tion.'^ 

The  Prince  Regent  was  not  displeased 
with  this  communication;  and,  three 
days  afterwards,  Jjord  Liverpool  ad- 
dressed to  Caroline  the  following  fa- 
Tourable  reply : — 

**  Lord  Liverpool  has  had  the  honour 
to  receive  the  letter  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness. Having  acquainted  the  Prince 
Regent  with  its  contents,  he  has  ordered 
him  to  state  that  his  Royal  Highness 
can  have  no  objection  to  the  design 
she  has  intimated,  of  returning  to  her 
native  country,  to  visit  her  brother  the 
Duke  of  liriinswick,  assuring  her  that 
the  Prince  Regent  will  never  throw  any 
obstoclo  in  the  way  of  the  present  or 
future  intentions  of  her  Royal  Highness 
as  to  the  place  where  she  muy  wish  to 
reside. 

*'The  Prince  Regent  loaves  it  en- 
tirely to  the  liberty  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness to  exercise  her  own  discretion  as  to 
her  abode  in  this  country  or  on  the 
continent,  as  it  may  be  convenient  to 
her. 

'*  Lord  Liverpool  is  also  commanded, 
on  the  part  of  the  Prince  Regent,  to 
inform  her  Royal  Highness,  that  be 
will  not  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  arrangements  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness, whatever  they  may  be,  respecting 
the  rest  of  the  private  property  of  her 
Royal  Highness.  But  that,  for  reasons 
rather  too  long  to  explain,  the  Pnnce 
Regent  will  not  permit  the  Princess 
Charlotte  to  be  Ranger  of  Greenwich 
Park,  nor  occupy  any  of  the  houses  at 
Blackhoath,  which  the  Princess  of  Wales 
has  hitherto  occupied. 

^*  Lord  Liverpool  has  also  been  enjoined, 
on  the  part  of  the  Prince  Regent,  be- 
fore be  closes  the  letter  which  he  has 
the  honour  to  send  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness, to  inform  her,  in  relation  to  the 
'two  taHoleB  which  her  Royal  Uighnen 


I  has  inaerted  in  her  letter  eoneeming  tin 
:  rnptnre  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princen 
Charlotte  with  the  Hereditary  Prince  of 
I  Orange,  as  well  as  to  the  reasons  fer 
I  which  the  allied  aoTereigns  did  not,  pre- 
viously to  their  departure  fit>ni  Eariaad, 
pay  their  Tisits  to  her  Royal  Hig^nea, 
that,  as  to  the  first  article,  Lofd  Uver. 
pool  is  commanded  by  the  Prince  B»- 
gent  to  inform  her  Royal  Highness,  that 
the  Prince  Regent  ia  not  persoaded  that 
the  private  considerations  of  the  cirenm- 
stances  in  which  the  Prinoeas  of  Wales 
is  placed,  can  have  been  an  obstmetioB 
to  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Chsr- 
lotte.  Aa^  to  the  second  article.  Lord 
Liverpool  ia  ako  enjoined,  on  the  part  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  to  inAMrm  her  Royid 
Highness  that  the  Prince  R^^nt  never 
opposed  himself  to  the  allied  sovereigns 
making  a  yisit  to  the  Princess  of  W^ 
during  their  stay  in  £ngland. 

**  Lord  Liverpool  has  the  honour  to 
be,  with  profound  esteem  and  considera- 
tion, respondent  to  her  Royal  Highness. 
*'P.S.  The  Prince  R^nt  can  make 
no  difiSculties  on  the  subject  of  the  di- 
rections which  the  Princess  has  the  in- 
tention of  giving  as  to  the  hotise  at 
Blacklteath;  neither  will  the  Pnnce 
Regent  oppose  her  Rojal  Highness  re- 
taining the  rooms  in  Elensington  Palace, 
in  the  same  manner  as  she  possessed 
them  while  in  London,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  herself  and  her  suite." 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  Caroline 
also  addressed  the  subjoined  epistle  to 
Mr.  Whitbread,  the  l&sder  of  her  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  Mr. 
Brougham,  her  legal  adviser,  and  to 
her  other  political  and  partizan  friends : 

**  The  Princess  of  Wales  has  the  plea- 
sure to  inform,  and  frankly  to  avow  to 
Mr.  Whitbread,  that  she  is  about  to  take 
the  most  important  step  in  her  life. 
She  has  embraced  the  resolution  of  quit- 
ting this  country  for  a  time ;  and  has 
written  to  Lord  Liverpool  to  inform  the 
Prince  Regent  immediately  with  her  in- 
tention. The  Princess  encloses  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Whitbread,  to  make 
him  and  his  friends  understand  the  plan 
of  conduct  which  she  has  adopted. 

**  The  Princess  is  so  foUy  perraaded 
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of  the  well-known  integrity  of  Mr. 
Wliitbread  and  Mr.  Brougham,  that 
she  cannot  doubt  but  they  would  have 
proposed  such  a  step,  if  motives  of  de- 
licacy bad  not  prevented  them.  The 
Princess  is  deeply  penetrated  with  gra- 
titude for  the  attentions  which  they  have 
shown  her,  at  all  times  and  on  all  occa- 
sions. This  kindness  on  their  part  has 
withheld  her  from  asking  their  advice 
on  the  present  occasion ;  in  every  other 
instance,  she  assures  them,  she  nas  al- 
ways followed  the  suggestions  of  her 
advisers  and  friends,  and  conformed  to 
their  superior  intelligence. 

**  Her  conscience  tells  her,  that  her 
conduct  is  worthy  of  her  character  and 
of  her  sentiments,  and  will  always  re- 
main so.  She  has  had  sufficient  leisure 
to  reflect  maturely  before  she  adopted 
her  present  resolution.  People  who 
know  not  the  character  of  the  Princess, 
may  be  disposed  to  believe  that  she  has 
been  induced  to  adopt  this  measure  in 
a  moment  of  ill-homour ;  but  she  takes 
the  Almighty  to  witness,  that  she  has 
been  intending  to  travel  ever  since  1806, 
although  reasons  too  long  for  explana- 
tion have  prevented  her.  No  person 
possessed  of  pride  and  feeling,  coiud  en- 
dure to  be  degraded  below  her  rank  in 
this  kingdom,  as  Princess  of  Wales,  or 
oven  as  a  simple  individual,  bear  to  be 
10  hated  by  its  ruler,  as  to  be  debarred 
from  his  presence  both  public  and  pri- 
Tate.  The  Princess  of  Wales  kno^  not 
how  to  support  so  much  debasement  and 
mortification.  She  cannot  allow  her- 
self to  be  treated  as  a  culprit  hj  the 
Prince  and  his  fiunily,  while  her  inno- 
eence  has  been  acknowledged  by  minis- 
ten  and  hj  pariiament,  aAer  an  inves- 
tigation which  has  done  away  the  aecu- 
■ations  of  traitors  and  enemies. 

**  l*he  Princess  having  obtained  this 
pablie  satisfaction,  cannot  in  conscience 
nmain  a  burden  to  her  friends  any 
longer.  Events  are  continually  occur- 
ring, which  oblige  her  sealoos  and  ge- 
nerous advocates  to  step  forward  in  her 
defence. 

•*The  Princess  of  Wales  is  deeply 
penetrated  with  the  generosity  of  this 
brave  nation,  which,  after  having  taken 
10  lively  an  intemt  in  her  misfortunes, 


and  in  her  afflicting  condition,  so  wil- 
lingly affords  to  her  the  means  of  living 
peaceably  in  future.  Slie  hopes  that 
her  gfrutitude,  wliich  will  only  ceuse 
with  her  existence,  will  be  one  day  re- 
newed in  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and 
that  her  dauglitcr  will  give  proofs  of  it 
by  her  zeal  for  the  glory  unu  happiness 
of  this  kingdom ;  by  defending  the 
rights  of  her  people ;  and  proving  by 
her  conduct,  that  great  and  powerful 
as  she  may  be,  she  will  not  tyrannise 
over  any  one,  merely  because  they  have 
not  the  good  fortune  toplease  hec 

"  The  Princess  of  Wales  would  pro- 
bably not  have  departed  so  soon,  hud 
not  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte with  the  Prince  of  Orange  been 
broken  off  at  her  own  instance. 
Dear  as  her  daughter  is  to  her,  she 
could  not  resolve  to  leave  her  with- 
out protection  in  a  situation  so  critical. 
The  Princess,  aware  that  the  matcli  was 
ardently  desired  by  the  people,  wished 
neither  to  imi>ede  the  happiness  of  the 
nation,  nor  that  of  her  daughter.  On 
this  account  she  is  solicitous  to  depart 
at  once,  for  it  is  pitiable  to  see  a  child 
rendered  on  all  occasions  a  source  of  dis- 
pute between  her  parents, 

**The  Princess  of  Wales  is  assured 
that  in  future  the  Princess  Charlotte 
will  be  more  happy  and  tranquil;  and 
slie  is  led  to  maiLC  this  sacrifice,  tiiat  if 
she  remains  some  time  longer  unmar- 
ried, there  may  be  fewer  obstacles  to  her 
appearance  in  public.  Her  father,  the 
Pnnce  Begent,  may  thus  choose  the 
most  suitable  of  her  nearest  relations  to 
introduce  her  into  society,  that  she  may 
enjoy  the  pleasures  congenial  to  her  age, 
and  become  acquaint^  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  most  distinguished  persons 
in  the  nation,  of  which  jcnowleqB^  she 
has  hitherto  been  deprived. 

<*  The  Princess  Charlotte  will  the  less 
feel  the  privation  of  her  mother's  so- 
ciety, as  she  has  not  had  it  for  the  two 
last  years.  During  that  time,  five  or 
six  months  in  succession  have  passed 
away  without  the  mother  being  allowed 
to  see  her  daughter.  She  has  even  been 
refused  the  consolation  of  receiving  any 
of  her  letters,  and  thus  her  regret  at 
leaving  her  is  lessened;  for  althonek 
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liring  in  the  ume  capital,  thej  were  not 
allowed  to  speak,  eren  when  they  met 
in  their  airines.  Her  dangbter's  coach- 
man was  forbidden  to  stop,  and  directed 
to  act  as  if  he  knew  not  the  carriage  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales.  Thus  to  quit 
her  will  be  but  the  grief  of  a  cCaj, 
whilst  to  remain  were  only  to  continue 
the  sorrows  of  both  mother  and  child. 
The  Princess  cannot  rest  in  a  situation 
so  unfortunate  for  herself,  and  so  un- 
easy to  others,  and  is  sure  that  Mr. 
Whitbread  and  his  friends  will  be  affected 
by  these  considerations ;  that  their  senti- 
ments will  accord  with  her  own,  and  that 
they  frill  approTe  of  her  resolution. 

**  The  Princess,  before  she  ends  this 
lon^  letter,  is  solicitous  to  explain  to  her 
advisers  the  most  urgent  reason  for  her 

anitting  England,  and  to  show  them 
lat  delicacy  has  obliged  her  to  put  her- 
self under  the  protection  of  this  great 
and  generous  nation,  haying  no  other 
refuge  since  the  indisposition  of  the 
King.  How  much  it  has  cost  her  to 
make  public  this  declaration — that  is  to 
say,  that  his  Royal  Highness  has  been 
strangely  biassed  and  imposed  upon  by 
false  accusers  and  enemies  to  her  honour. 
"  That  which  renders  her  situation 
still  more  embarrassing,  is,  that  this  ge- 
nerous nation  has  shown  more  devotion 
towards  herself  than  to  its  ruler,  who 
ought  to  be  the  blessing  and  glory  of 
his  people.  The  Princess  hopes,  that 
when  she  has  quitted  England,  the 
Prince  Regent  will  make  public  his 
conviction,  that  her  conduct  and  cha- 
racter have  not  merited  reproach ;  and 
thereby  regain  that  populanty  which  is 
due  to  him,  and  to  which  his  many  ex- 
cellent qualities  entitle  him  in  other 
respects. 

"  The  Princess  of  "Wales  most  devoutly 
assures  Mr.  Whitbread  and  his  friends 
of  the  immutable  sentiments  of  lively 
gratitude  and  perfect  esteem  towards 
them,  which  shall  have  the  same  end- 
ing with  her  existence  only." 

The  publication  of  the  above  cor- 
respondence excited  for  Caroline  a  fresh 
outbreak  of  public  sympathy  —  greater 

Crhaps    than    would    have   happened 
d    the   fiict   been  generally  known, 


that  all  the  Prineesi^i  letters  which  ire 
have  quoted  relative  to  her  conduct  and 
to  the  ill  treatment  she  was  forced  to 
endure  as  a  wife,  were  written  with  the 
expressed  intention  of  being  published, 
and  not  by  herself,  but  nsnaUy  by  her 
political  friends  or  legal  advisers. 

After  taking,  by  permission   of  the 
Regent,  a  hasty  farewell  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Caroline  proceeded   to  Worthing, 
with  the  intention  of  there  embarking. 
She  took  the  boy  Austin  with  her ;  h& 
conspicuously  placed  amongst  her  lug- 
gage a  large  tin  case,   on  whicb   was 
painted  in  white   letters,   on  a  black 
ground,     ^*  Her  Royal  Highness   the 
Princess  of  Wales,  to  be  always  with 
her;*'  and  for  seyeral  days  lingered  on 
the  shore  bewailing  her   misfortunes; 
but  after  having,  by  these   and  other 
means,  excited  public  sympathy  and  cu- 
riosity to  the  highest  pitch,  she  pre- 
tended that  it  would  oe  dangerous  to 
pass  through  the  crowd  then  collecting, 
and  privately  proceeding  to  South  Jjan- 
cing,  about  two  miles  distance,   was 
there  driven  to  the  beach  in  a  **  small 
pony  cart,"  and  entering  a  barge,  was 
thence  conveyed  on  boud  the  Janson 
frigate.  Captain  King,  on  the  ninth  of 
August.      Whilst    proceeding    in    the 
barge  to  the  frigate,   she  continually 
kissed  her  hand  in  tol£en  of  farewell  to 
the  crowd  collected  on  the  beach,  who 
returned  the  compliment ;  the  men  by 
uncovering  their  heads,  the  ladies  by 
waving  their  handkerchiefs. 

On  quitting  the  shore  of  England, 
she  wept  till  she  fainted  ;  but  her  spirits 
speedily  recovered  their  wonted  buoyancy. 
On  the  twelfth  of  Aug^t,  the  Regent's 
birth-day,  the  Janson,  whilst  passing  the 
Texel,  fired  a  salute,  by  her  desire,  it  is 
said,  in  honour  of  the  anniversary ;  and 
after  dinner  she  drank  health,  pros- 
perity, and  glory  to  his  Royal  Iligh- 
ness  the  Regent,  with  a  heartiness  that 
might  have  deceived  the  most  incredu- 
lous into  a  belief  that  she  was  of  wives 
the  most  loving  and  beloved.  After  a 
favourable  voyage,  Caroline  left  the 
Janson,  and  assuming  the  appella- 
tion of  Countess  of  Wollfenbuttel,  passed 
through  Hamburgh  to  Brunswick,  where 
she  was  cordially  welcomed  both  by  her 
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brother,  tbe  unfortunate  Dnke  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  fell  at  Quatre  Brat  in  1815, 
and  by  the  people. 

At  thi«  period,  the  Ijadies  Charlotte 
Lindsey  and  Elizabeth  Forbes  were  her 
maids  of  honour;  Mr.  St.  Leger,  Sir 
William  GoU,  and  the  Hon.  Kcppel 
Craven,  were  her  chamberlains  ;  Dr. 
Holland  was  her  physician,  and  Captain 
Hesse  was  her  equerry ;  but  before  she 
left  Brunswick,  where  she  tarried  but  a 
few  weeks,  Mr.  St.  Lcger  resigned  his 
o^ce,  and  not  many  days  afterwards 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsey  followed  his 
example.  From  Brunswick  Caroline 
traveUed,  under  the  assumed  title  of 
Countess  of  Cornwall,  through  Germany 
to  Switzerland.  She  made  a  short  so- 
journ at  Geneva,  and  there  passed  mucb 
of  her  time  in  the  company  and  com- 
panionship of  Ijouisa  Maria,  consort  of 
Napoleon,  the  ez-emperor  of  France, 
whose  sense  of  propriety  she  shocked  by 
ap|)caring  before  her  one  night  at  a  dress 
bail,  in  an  unbecoming  costume,  under 
the  assumed  character  of  Venus. 

On  the  eighth  of  October,  1814,  Ca- 
roline entered  the  city  of  Milan.  Her 
appearance  there  excited  great  curiosity 
and  interest,  but  her  conduct  failed  to 
win  for  her  the  respect  of  those  whose 
esteem  a  discreet  princess  would  have 
most  prized.  Here  it  was  that  the  as- 
pect of  her  household  began  to  change 
from  Englisb  to  foreien,  and  that  she 
appointed  as  one  of  her  couriers  the 
celebrated  Italian,  Bartholomew  Ber- 
gami,  a  pale-visaged,  long-whiskered, 
but,  withal,  a  fine  handsome  personajg^e, 
who,  although  poor,  bore  the  imposmg 
title  of  baron ;  was  said  to  be  a  knight 
of  Malta ;  had  served  in  the  etat-major 
of  the  troops  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Count  Pino,  and  ultimately 
became  the  most  esteemed  and  favoured 
of  Caroline's  suite. 

From  Milan  the  gidd^  Countess  of 
Cornwall,  as  Caroline  persisted  in  styling 
herself,  proceeded  forward,  through  Home 
to  Naples,  where  she  paid  an  ostenta- 
tioiis  visit  to  the  then  Neapolitan  King, 
Joachim  Murat,  who  received  her  with 
eaual  ostentation,  and  whose  bust  she 
afterwards  crowned  with  laurel  at  a 
uasked  boll,  where,  Mcompanied  by  Ber- 


^rai,  she  sustained  several  characters, 
including  those  of  a  Turkish  peasant  ana 
the  Genius  of  Histoij,  in  a  manner,  it  if 
said,  neither  becoming  a  princess  nor  a 
mother.  Her  life  at  this  period  was  a 
g^ddy  round  of  pleasure  and  gaiety.  She 
almost  daily  took  part  in  a  ball,  mas- 
querade, festival,  or  f^te.  The  English 
suite  counselled  her  to  pursue  a  course 
of  life  more  quiet  and  unexceptionable ; 
but  their  advice  was  not  followed,  and 
they  one  by  one  all  relinquished  their 
posts,  some  to  afterwards  rejoin  her, 
others  to  never  more  see  her  face. 

At  this  period  she  purchased  the  pretty 
Villa  d'  Este  on  the  lake  of  Como,  and 
with  her  usual  indiscretion — to  use  a 
mild  expression— elevated  Bergami  to 
the  dignity  of  her  chief  chamberlain, 
permitted  him  to  a  seat  at  her  own  table, 
and  conferred  on  him  favours  which,  by 
the  aid  of  a  little  exaggeration  on  the 
part  of  her  enemies  were  made  to  g^me 
ner  character  with  infami^.  On  finding 
that  her  English  court  were  fast  desert- 
ing her,  and  that  all  application  to  friends 
in  England  to  fill  the  places  of  these  de- 
serters were  met  by  refusals,  she  ap- 
pointed Italians  to  the  vacant  posts,  till 
at  length  her  whole  suite  became  Italian, 
and  few  English  ladies  or  nobles  paid 
her  even  the  trifling  honour  of  a  com- 
plimentary visit 

Meanwhile,  her  hating  husband  in 
England  was  informed  of  the  ill  character 
she  left  behind  her  in  her  wanderings ; 
and  although  his  own  moral  conduct 
was  of  the  grossest  kind,  be  resolved  that 
at  least  his  wife  should  not  be  permitted 
to  infringe  the  laws  of  propriety  and  de- 
corum with  impunity.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  reported  to  him  that,  when 
in  Brussels,  he  nad  heard  through  White, 
the  servant  of  Mr.  Burrell,  who  had  ac- 
companied the  Princess  in  several  of  he? 
Italian  excursions,  that  her  conduct  at 
Milan  had  been  infamous ;  and  upon  this 
report  the  famous  *' Milan  Commission" 
was  established,  with  all  possible  le- 
erecy,  to  watch  and  investigate  her  con- 
duct. Caroline  heard  of  their  doings, 
denounced  them,  and  justly  so,  as  a  set 
of  spies ;  but  instead  of  being  more  cir- 
cumspect in  her  behaviour,  foolishly  acted 
ai  thoogh  she  wished  to  ooort  infamy,  de- 
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Of  CUDlint'i  further  wnndcringi  hnt 
l)ttl«  iced  be  wid.  In  IBiedic  went  to 
Jtrieha,  botli  in  fact  mi  in  the  popular 
•nue  of  tba  tipration,  Slia  Kt  out 
taJaaMrr:  ipent  ■  month  at  Tuniii  it 
Atboi  ^rruinlf  liberated  tbree  hun- 
Itti  inpruonL-d  dcbton ;  «u  at  Con- 
■taBtisuple  in  Jane ;  ■  month  ancr- 
varda  pilchrd  her  tent  amidtt  the  niina 
of  £phmn  ;  Ihencc  wandered  on  to  Acre, 
inM  through  Jaffa  to  Jeruaalen,  when 
riw  Tinted  the  "  Uulj  Placti,"  and  after 


there  inatitutin^  the  ehiTulric  order  nf  St. 
Caroline — a  aaint  not  to  be  ftinndiit  Ilia 
GBlendar,  but  tliat  to  hrr  wna  uF  no  con- 
■aqnenoe — and  of  thianew  order  cmiinK 
Bartbidoinew  Bergnmi  gnind  muter, 
and  her  pretJgJ.  jouogAiutin,  o  kntglit, 
■he  and  her  luite,  aeated  on  iHra,  ki  aS 
to  Jericho.  Itnt  leareclf  had  lb  17 
reached  there,  when  the  flercenen  of  the 
heat  droTe  them  back  to  Jaffa,  whtra 
thcf  embarked  and  proceeded  bj  tea  Id 
Sjraenae,  whence  thej  uiled  to  Eome, 
and  mttei  a  brief  Umj  in  the  "  Ktemil 
CUt,"  returned  in  aafut;  totbePrinceu'l 
Italian  home  on  thg  I^e  of  Como. 
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iitia  the  Home  of  Part  againtl  Caroline — The  Hmue  eontentt  to  hear  her  eovntel 
—Her  tetter  to  the  King  on  the  iiihject — Trial— She  atlendt  the  Houee  tchiUt  tk$ 
tHI  ie  in  pregreet — Overeomi  bg  the  appearanei  of  MtfoiM — Endenee  of  vtilnetii 
—The  ilrfmet — The  bill  rtlinquiihtd  bi/ the  government — Jtgof  Hunatioii,torroie 
of  Carolim — She  goet  in  tlale  to  St.  Pautt — Ifttmeretu  aMreuet  praented  to  her 
—Clairii a  right  to  be  erourtied  tcith  the  King— The  r^M  tugativetl—She proieett 

r\it  the  decieion — It  refuted  admiUanet  to  the  evronatian — Tht  refueal  hreakt 
ktart — Vititi  Drmy  Lane  Theiitn — Ileath — Siote  ai  ierfimeral  prveettitn 
—Bodg  etaireyed  to  Bmaeviek,  and  hwried  in  Hu  eathldral  of  SI.  Slaiie. 

K 1819,  Caroline  paid  eharaeter.    During  her  wandering  her 

Vienna,  but  daughter  had,  in  compliance  with  her 

^   with   only   will,  which  in  tfaia  iutiince  did  not  run 

cool,    conlemptuoiu    oounter  to  that  of  her  huaband'a,  married 

. ..       Prince  Leopold,  and   the   news  uf  the 

mernage  gare  ber  joy ;  bul  when,  aercn 
montht  afterwarda,  theFrlnccMChailotie 
died  in  giving  birth  to  a  still-bom  in- 
Tsnt.  the  mooraful  inlcUigence  aier- 
whelrned  her  with  ■arrow.  In  1820,  the 
tidingi  of  the  death  of  George  III.,  an 
event  which  made  her  Queen  Coniort  of 
Qri-at  Kritain,  aiotilarljr  affected  her  1  >be 
declnred  that  in  him  ihe  li&d  lott  mon 
than  a.  father;  and  u  her  n&me  wai  in' 
(entioaallj  omitted  in  ttie  new  prayer 
tor  the  royal  family  in  lbs  Liturgy,  and 


I  Austrian  capital,  ihe 
j  hiiBlily  withdrew  tc 
Tricate.  and  there 
ough  tu  win  far  herself 
M  ill  name.  "Throughout  her  wander- 
ing! «he  was  ela»  Iv  walchtd  and  dodged 
by  apiea  employed  by  the  agents  sent  out 
from  Kngluiid  for  ihst  puriMHO ;  and  ehe 
hoiwlf,  weak  I'rinccM  u  she  was,  knew 
thia  to  he  the  cue,  and  yet  guTo  thuni 
M^la  occasion  to  report,  as  tiicy  did. 
■Mit  lUfarourubljr  of  bet  conduct  sod 
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as  farther  charges  of  misconduct  were 
whispered  against  her,  she  resolutely  re- 
solved imm^utel^  to  return  to  £ng:land, 
and  throw  herselt  on  the  generosity  of 
that  nation  over  whom  she  fondly  hoped  to 
hear  sway  as  the  consort  of  George  lY. 
This  resolution  equally  surprised  her 
British  friends  and  foes,  as  it  was  under- 
stood that  in  tlie  year  previously  an 
arrangement  had  been  effected  by  which 
she  had  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  the 
Be^ent  becoming  King,  she  would  re^ 
main  abroad  and  relinquish  her  title  as 
Queen,  so  long  as  the  income  settled 
upon  her  by  parliament  was  regularly 
transmitted  to  Tier. 

After  travelling  through  part  of  Italy 
and  France  with  tedious  slowness  and 
difficulty,  the  result  of  the  French  mo- 
narch having  commanded  that  no  official 
attention  was  to  be  paid  her,  the  Queen — 
for  such  we  must  now  designate  Caroline 
—arrived  at  St.  Omer's  on  the  first  of  June, 
and  there  met  Mr.  Brougham,  one  of  her 
legal  advisers,  and  Lord  Hutchinson, 
the  latter  of  whom  submitted  to  her  from 
the  ministry  a  proposal — at  first  verbal, 
but  as  she  refused  to  so  receive  it,  after- 
wards in  writing — to  the  purport  that  his 
Majesty  would  settle  upon  her  £50,000 
a  year,  on  condition  that  she  should  re- 
main abroad  and  never  a^uin  visit  any 
part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  that 
she  should  relinquish  the  title  of  Queen 
of  England,  and  use  no  other  title  be- 
longing to  the  royal  family  of  Britain ; 
but  that  if  this  proposal  was  not  ac- 
cepted, all  compromise  would  he  re- 
fused, and  immediately  slie  landed  in 
England  proceedings  would  be  instituted 
against  her.  These  terms  she  rejected 
with  indignatiou,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeding with  Alderman  Wood,  Lady 
Anne  Hamilton,  and  one  or  two  other 
attendants  to  Calais,  there  discharged 
her  Italian  household,  and  embarked 
with  her  little  suite  on  board  the  Prince 
Leopold  sailing  packet,  which,  with  the 
royal  standard  noating  in  mid-air,  the 
only  rrgul  honour  paid  to  her,  voyaged 
in  safety  across  the  channel  to  iJover, 
where  her  Maje&ty  was  received  with  all 
conceivable  demonstrations  of  sympathy 
and  loyalty.  Caroline  made  no  stay  at 
Dover,  but  hurrying  through  the  wel- 


coming throngs  that  lined  the  road  whi« 
ther  she  went,  pressed  forward  to  Lon- 
don, where  she  arrived  in  the  afternoon 
of  June  the  sixth ;  and  as  Lord  Liver-* 
pool  had  not  even  answered  her  letter 
requesting  that  the  government  would 
provide  a  suitable  habitation  for  her,  she 
took  up  her  residence  at  the  house  of 
Alderman  Wood,  in  South  Audley  Street. 
The  same  day,  Lord  Liverpool  ap- 
peared in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  in  that  of  the  Commons, 
each  with  a  green  bag,  containing,  it 
was  supposed,  reports  upon  her  Majesty's 
conduct.  During  her  absence  from  Eng- 
land, each  delivered  a  message  from  the 
King  to  the  assembled  Houses,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Queen,  having  returned 
to  England,  his  Majesty  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  communicate  to  them  certain 
papers  relative  to  her  conduct,  and  which 
he  recommended  to  their  immediate  se- 
rious attention.  The  ministers  made 
this  communication  to  parliament  with 
evident  reluctance.  They  declared  that 
**  the  Kiu^  felt  a  most  anxious  desire  to 
avert,  by  uil  the  means  in  his  power,  a  ne- 
cessity as  painful  to  the  people  as  to  his 
own  fceliDgs."  Caroline's  parliamentary 
friends,  dreading  lest  some  of  the  charges 
against  her  might  be  substantiated, 
evinced  a  desire  to  avoid  the  opening  of 
*'  that  fatal  green  bag,"  as  it  was  desig- 
nated by  Mr.  Wilb^rforce ;  whilst  the 
highly  moral  and  decorous,  afraid  of 
disclosures  on  both  sides,  were  anxious 
that  almost  any  course  should  be  adopted 
rather  than  such  a  banquet  of  scandal 
should  be  served  up  to  the  nation.  How- 
ever, on  the  first  of  June,  Mr.  Brougham 
acquainted  the  Commons  with  her  Ma- 
jesty's reasons  for  returning  to  Eng- 
land, and  her  willineness  to  meet  her 
accusers,  and  submit  her  conduct  to  the 
most  searching  investigation.  In  the 
House  of  Peers  Lord  Liverpool  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Hcret  committee 
to  examine  the  reports  relative  to  the 
malpractices  of  the  Queen  whilst  abroad, 
referred  to  in  the  King's  message,  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  made  a  similar  motion 
in  the  Commons ;  but  the  appointment 
of  the  committee  was  adjourned,  in  the 
hope  that  an  amicable  arrangement 
would  be  effected. 
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pleading  Uiii  adjomnmeiit,  the  Dake 
•f  Wellington  and  Ix>rd  Cutlercagh,  on 
the   pert   of  tho    ministry,    end   Mr. 
Brougham   and   Mr.   Denman,  on   the 
part  of  the  Queen,  met ;  but  after  much 
diicuision,  failed  to  effect  an  adiustment. 
In   fact,  the  nropocition  of  the  Duke 
and  liord  Caitlereagh  was  preposterous; 
tliey  offered  to  her  Majesty  a  rerenue 
of  £50,000  a  year,  in  the  hope  that  this 
prinoel?  bribe  would  induce  her  to  re- 
tinquisu  her  title,  rights,  and  privilcffe 
•B  Queen,  and  reside  abroad,  with  the 
brand  of  infamy  upon  her  character ; 
terms  wliich  were  a  disgrace  to  the  mi- 
nistrr,  and  which  both  the  Queen  and 
her  legal  ndvisers  rejected  with  scorn. 
Caroline  did  not  object  to  reside  abroad, 
but  she  insisted  on  being  acknowledged 
as  Queen  of  liritain,  by  her  name  ap- 
pearing in  the  liturgy,  or  by  an  equi- 
valent, wliich  would  hare  the  effect  of 
protecting  her  against  tho  unfavourable 
inference  to  which  she  might  be  liable, 
in  leaving  the  country  under  the  peculiar 
drcumstance  in  wliich  she  was  placed ; 
and  the  great  majority  of  tho  people 
supported  her  against  the  ministers  in 
this  demand.     All  efforts  to  accomplish 
a   private   arrangement   having  failed, 
Mr.  Wilber force  was  made  tho  agent  of 
the  strongest  party  in  the  Commons,  and 
he  moved  an  address  of  the  Ilouse,  pray- 
ing the  Queen  to  succumb ;  but  the  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  the  motion  was  small, 
one    hundred    and    twenty-four    voted 
against  it;  and  when  the  address  was 
presented  to  her  Majesty,  she  replied, 
that  ^*  she  could  not  consent  to  the  sa- 
crifice   of  any   essential  privilege,   nor 
withdraw  her  appeal  to  those  principles 
of  public  justice,  wliich  are  alike  the 
safeguard  of  the  highest  and  humblest 
in  the  realm." 

All  hope  of  an  amicable  adjustment 
bein<if  thus  crushed,  tho  secret  committee 
of  the  House  of  Peei-s  proceeded  to  in- 
spect the  documents  contained  in  the 
greatly-dreaded  "green  bag"  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  June;  and  six  days 
afterwards,  they  reported  that  the  docu- 
ments laid  before  them,  charged  the 
Queen  with  a  continued  series  of  unbe- 
coming and  disgraceful  acts,  which  deeply 
affoctCKd  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 


crown,  and  the  repatation  of  her  Ma- 
jesty ;  and,  therefore,  thev  reeommended 
that  these  charges  sbonld  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  solemn  legislative  inquiry. 
Next  day,  Lord  Daroe  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Queen  to  the  assembled 
r-B,  praying  that  her  counsel  might 
forthwith  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
House.      The    praver   of  this  petition 
was  rejected ;    and  immediately   Lord 
Liverpool  brought  in  his  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties,  chaiging^  the  Qacen  with 
*^an  adulteious  connection  with  Bartho- 
lomew Bergami,  whom  she  had  origin- 
ally engaged  in  her  service  in  a  menial 
capacity,  and  with  afterwards  procuring 
for,  and  conferring  upon,  the  said  Ber- 
gami, orders  of  knighthood  and  titii-s  of 
honour;   and  with  conducting  herself 
towards  the  said  Bergami  with  indecent 
and  offensive  familiarity  and  freedom : 
and,  thei-efore,  praying  the   House  to 
enact  that  she  should  be  deprived  of  the 
rank  and  title  of  Queen,  and  that  the 
marriage  between    her  and    the   King 
should  be  dissolved."     The  day  follow- 
ing, another  petition  was  presented  from 
the  Queen,  again  desiring  that  her  coun- 
sel might  be  heard,  and  this  prayer  was 
granted ;  but  as  it  was  generally  under- 
stood, that  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Pe- 
nalties was    meant    to  intimidate   the 
Queen  into  consenting  to  a  compliance ; 
to  allow  time  for  this  object,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  next  stage  of  the  bill 
should  not  be  taken  till  the  seventeenth 
of  August.    Meanwhile,  a  copy  of  the 
Bill  was  presented  to  her  Majesty,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt;  and  Lord  Ei-skine 
moved  that  the  House  of  Peers  should 
forward   to   the   Queen  a  list  of  the 
witnesses    against  her.      This   motion 
being    negatived,  he,   on    the  twenty- 
fourth,  presented  a  petition  from  Caro- 
line, requesting  a  specification  of  the 
time  and  places,  when  and  where,  she 
had  committed  the  gross  acts  imputed 
to  her.     This  request  was  also  refused; 
and  on  the  seventh  of  August,  Caroline 
addressed  a  long  letter   to  the  King. 
From  this  letter,  which  was  written  es- 
pecially for  the  public  eye,  and  not  by, 
but  for,  the  Queen,  we  make  the  suD- 
joined  forcible  extracts : 

**As  long  as  the  protecting  hand  of 
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xw  late  eyer-beloved,  e7er-lamented, 
mther,  was  beld  oyer  me,  I  was  safe ; 
but  the  melancholy  event  which  deprived 
the  nation  of  the  active  exertions  of  its 
Tirtuous  King,  bereft  me  of  friend  and 
protector,  and  of  all  hope  of  future 
tranquillity  and  safety,  lo  calumniate 
your  innocent  wife  was  now  the  shortest 
road  to  royal  favour;  and  to  betray  her, 
was  to  lay  the  sure  foundation  of  bound- 
less riches  and  titles  of  honour 

Tour  court  became  much  less  a  scene  of 
polished  manners  and  refined  intercourse 
than  of  low  intrigue  and  scurrility. 
Spies,  bacchanalians,  tale-bearers,  and 
foul  conspirators,  swarmed  in  these  pa- 
laces, which  had  before  been  the  resort 
of  sobriety,  virtue,  and  honour.  To 
enumerate  all  the  various  privations  and 
mortifications  which  I  had  to  endure, 
all  the  insults  which  were  wantonly 
heaped  upon  me  from  the  day  of  your 
elevation  to  the  Regency  to  that  of 
my  departure  for  the  Continent,  would 
be  to  describe  every  species  of  personal 
offence  that  can  be  offered  to,  and  every 
pain,  short  of  bodily  violence,  that  can 
oe  inflicted  on,  any  human  being.  Be- 
reft of  parent^  brother,  and  father-in- 
law,  ana  having  my  husband  for  my 
deadliest  foe — seeing  those  who  have 
promised  me  support  bought  by  rewards 
to  be  amongst  my  enemies — restrained 
from  accusing  my  foes  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  out  of  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  father  of  my  child,  and  from  a 
desire  to  prevent  her  happiness  from 
being  disturbed — shunned  from  motives 
of  selfishness  by  those  who  were  my 
natural  associates—living  in  obscurity 
whilst  I  ought  to  have  been  the  centre 
of  all  that  was  splendid ;  thus  humbled, 
I  had  one  consolation  left,  the  love  of 
my  dear  and  only  child.  But,  more 
inhuman  than  the  slave-dealer,  ][our 
Majesty  tore  my  child  from  me,  deprived 
me  of  the  power  of  being  at  hand  to 
succour  her,  took  from  me  the  possibility 
of  hearing  her  last  prayers  for  her  mo- 
ther; and  when  you  saw  me  bereft, 
forlorn,  broken-hearted,  chose  that  mo- 
ment of  woe  for  redoubling  your  perse- 
cutions. Let  the  world  pass  its  judjg^- 
ment  on  the  constituting  of  a  commis- 
sion in  a  foreign  country,  consisting  of 


inquisitors,  spies,  and  informers,  to  dis- 
cover, collect,  and  arrange  matters  of 
accusation  against  your  wife,  without 
any  complaint  having  been  communi- 
cated to  her.  Let  the  world  judge  of 
the  employment  of  ambassadors  in  such 
a  business,  and  of  the  enlisting  of  foreign 
courts  in  the  enterprise ;  but  on  the  mea-jt 
sures  which  have  been  adopted  to  givef 
final  effect  to  those  preliminary  proceed- 
ings, it  is  for  me  to  speak,  it  is  for  me 
to  remonstrate  with  your  Majesty,  it 
is  for  me  to  protest,  it  is  for  me  to  ap- 
prize you  of  my  determination  to  de- 
mand not  to  be  subjected  to  sentence 
by  the  parliament  passed  in  the  shape  of 
a  law,  out  to  a  trial  in  a  court  where 
the  jurors  are  taken  impartially  from 
amongst  the  people,  and  where  the  pro- 
ceedings are  open  and  fair.  Sucn  a 
trial  I  court ;  and  to  no  other  will  I 
willingly  submit.  If  your  Majesty 
persevere  in  the  present  proceeding,  i 
shally  even  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
face  my  accusers;  but  I  shall  regard 
any  division  they  may  make  against  me 
as  not  in  tlie  smallest  degree  reflecting 
on  my  honour ;  and  I  will  not,  except 
compelled  by  actual  force,  submit  to 
any  sentence  which  shall  not  be  pro- 
nounced by  a  court  of  Justice.** 

This  too  truthful,  but  too  malicious- 
toned  epistle,  thus  concludes  :  *'  Having 
left  me  nothing  but  my  innocence,  you 
would  now,  by  a  mockery  of  justice, 
deprive  me  even  of  the  reputation  of 
possessing  that.  The  poisoned  bowl 
and  the  poniard  are  means  more  manly 
than  perjured  witnesses  and  partial  tn- 
bunals;  and  tliey  are  less  cruel,  inas- 
much as  life  is  less  valuable  than  honour. 
If  my  life  would  have  satisfied  your 
Majesty,  you  should  have  had  it  on  the 
condition  of  giving  me  a  place  in  the 
same  tomb  with  my  child ;  but  since 
you  would  send  me  dishonoured  to  the 
grave,  I  will  resist  the  attempt  with  all 
the  means  that  it  shall  please  God  to 
give  me." 

The  publication  of  this  irritating 
letter  proved  of  no  service  to  the  Queon, 
beyona  that  of  keeping  alive  the  popular 
ferment  in  her  favour.  In  the  language 
of  the  law,  she  **  took  nothing  by  her 
motion ;"  but  though^  on  the  seventeentli 
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•f  Ang^t,  the  **  Qaecii*i  triar>-M  tbe 
IWtare  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Feers  aguinst  Caroline  was  designated — 
0ommcnced,  the  Ministry  allowed  the 
Queen  every  facility  of  legal  talents  and 
pecuniary  aid  for  her  defence.  Lord, 
tlien  plain  Mr.,  Brougham  was  her 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  Denmaa  was  her 
Solicitor-OeneruL  and  the  other  counsel 
were  Dr.  Liishington,  Mr.  Williams, 
Thomas  Wild,  and  N.  C.  Tindal,  all 
eminent  members  of  the  legal  profession. 
At  this  period,  Lord  Liverpool  privately 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  Queen  would 

Eive  way — but  ne  was  mistaken.  Caro- 
ne*s  popularity  at  this  period  was 
great ;  numerous  popular  addresses  were 
presented  to  her,  nets  occurred  in  her 
favour,  and  the  Italian  witnesses  against 
her,  on  landing  at  Dover,  were  roughly 
handled  hy  a  mob  of  her  partizans, 
composed  chiefly  of  women.  She,  rely- 
ing on  this  popularity,  stood  firm  to  her 
purpose,  ana  daily  appeared,  throughout 
the  period  of  her  triul,  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  where  accommodation  befitting  a 
Quecn-coiiFort  was  provided  her. 

At  this  period,  her  Majesty  resided  at 
Brandenburgh  House,  llanimeramith, 
and  at  a  mansion  in  St.  James's  Square, 
next  door  to  the  residence  of  her  per- 
secutor in  the  Commons,  Jjord  Castlc- 
reagb  ;  and  her  progresses  from,  some- 
times one,  sometimes  both  of  those 
mansions,  to  the  House,  were  witnessed 
by  immense  crowds  of  democrats  or 
radicals — as  they  were  then  designated 
— who  vociferously  shouted,  **  The 
Queen !  Tlie  Queen  !  God  save  the 
Queen  f*  and  insulted  eveiy  passer-by, 
who  would  not  join  in  their  cry. 

Although  the  **  Queen's  trial"  com- 
menced  on  the  seventeenth  of  August, 
on  which  day  Caroline,  for  the  first  time, 
attended  the  House,  and  was  treated  by 
the  Peers  as  the  Queen-consort  of  the 
realm,  nothing  of  importance  was  done 
till  two  days  afterwards,  when  the  at- 
tom(;y-gcneral  opened  the  case  for  the 
crown.  The  examination  of  witnesses 
eommenccd  on  the  twenty-first,  but  as 
much  of  their  evidence  was  of  a  peculiar 
lature,  it,  for  decency's  sake,  will  be 
passed  over.  The  first  witness  called 
Wm  llie  notorious  iVbi»  mi  ricordo  (I  don't 


remember)  Theodore  Majoechi ;  and  the 
moment  he  entered,  the  Queen,  over- 
come by  the  appearance  against  her  of 
one  who  owed  her  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude, passionately  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  tra- 
ditoro!"  (oh,  traitor!) — and  hurrying 
out  of  the  House,  returned  to  her  home 
in  a  state  of  intense  mental  agitation. 

According  to  what  was  considered  the 
most  reliable  portion  of  Majocchi's  evi- 
dence, Bergami  attended  Caroline  in  the 
bath  (but  she  wore  a  bathing-dress  at 
these  times),  and,  in  the  hot  climate  of 
the  east,  he  slept  under  the  same  tent 
in  which  she  slept,  on  board  of  one  of 
the  vessels  in  which  they  sailed ;  but  the 
tent,  on  these  occasions,   was  always 

ertiallv  open.  The  other  portions  of 
ajocchi's  evidence  produced  but  little 
impression.  He  appeared  to  **  speak  by 
rote,"  and  not  from  recollection.  "  Be- 
sides," remarks  the  writer  of  a  letter 
in  the  Diary  illustrative  of  the  Court, 
&c.,  of  George  IV.,  *' besides,  I  do 
think  he  was  a  knowing  rogue,  who 
forffot  to  remember  many  things  which, 
perhaps,  might  have  changed  tlie  hue  of 
his  insinuations.  I  do  not  say  that 
what  he  did  say  was  not  sufficient  to 
induce  a  strong  suspicion  of  guilt  itself 
in  the  members  of  an  English  society, 
but  this  is  the  very  thing  complained  of. 
The  Queen  was  in  foreign  society,  in 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  yet  our  state 
Solomons  judge  of  her  conduct  as  if  she 
had  been  amon^  the  English." 

The  other  witnesses  against  Caroline 
— captains,  boatmen,  tradesmen,  me- 
chanics, labourers,  chambermaids,  and 
others,  many  with  long  aliases  to  their 
names — all  swore  to  her  having  acted 
with  impropriety,  at  inns,  on  board  ship, 
and  in  other  plaices ;  and  if  the  evidence 
of  some  of  them  is  to  be  accredited,  she 
was  really  guilty  of  the  crimes  imputed 
to  her  by  the  crown. 

On  the  seventh  of  September,  the 
case  against  the  Queen  closed  on  the 
part  of  the  attorney-general,  and  the 
further  proceedings  were  adjourned  tiU 
the  third  of  October,  on  which  day  Mr. 
Brougham  opened  the  defence  of  the 
Queen,  in  an  eloquent  and  powerful 
speech.  Mr.  Williams  next  commented 
with  great  force  and  boldness  on  the 
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eTidence  of  her  Majesty's  accusers,  and 
numerous  witnesses  were  called  in  the 
Queen's  behalf,  whose  sworn  testimonyi 
in  some  instances,  was  in  complete  con- 
tradiction to  that  of  the  crown  witnesses 
—in  fact,  gross  perjury  there  must  have 
been  on  one  sicfe  or  the  other,  or,  per- 
haps, on  both.  The  evidence  for  the 
Queen,  however,  proved  of  a  character 
so  favourable,  that  ministers  seriously 
contemplated  relinquishinj^  the  bill. 

On  tne  twenty-third  of  October,  the 
witnesses  on  her  Majesty^s  behalf  having 
all  been  examined,  Mr.  Denman  sum- 
med up  for  the  defence  in  a  long,  lumi- 
nous, energetic  speech,  and,  on  the  fol- 
lowing da^.  Dr.  Lushington  closed  the 
defence  with  an  able  address,  embracing 
a  variety  of  topics  but  slightly  noticed 
by  the  preceding  advocates.  The  attor- 
ney and  the  solicitor-general  closed  the 
case  by  skilful  replies,  and  the  debates 
on  the  evidence  commenced  on  the  se- 
cond of  November  and  continued  till  the 
sixth,  when  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  was  carried  by  123  to  95. 

The  next  day  Caroline  signed  a  pro« 
test  against  this  decision  of  the  assem- 
bled peers,  and  whilst  doing  so,  ex- 
claimed aloud,  **  There,  Caroline  is  Queen 
in  spite  of  you !"  The  smallness  of  the 
majority  in  favour  of  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill,  twenty-eight,  further  alarmed 
ministers;  but,  after  consultation,  thev 
again  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  bill, 
and  the  House  went  into  committee  on 
the  divorce  clause.  Several  of  the  bi- 
shops and  temporal  peers  had  expressed 
their  determination  of  voting  against 
the  bill  if  this  clause  was  not  cut  out  of 
it ;  and,  in  consequence,  Caroline's  sup- 
porters, to  increase  the  number  of  their 
votes  at  the  third  reading,  now  voted 
for  this  clause,  and  caused  its  retention 
to  be  carried  by  a  large  maiority.  The 
manoeuvre,  for  such  it  really  was,  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  Upon  the  division 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  which 
took  place  on  the  tenth  of  November, 
there  appeared  108  for  it  and  99  against 
it,  being  only  a  majority  of  nine — ex- 
actly the  number  of  cabinet  peers — and, 
in  consequence,  Lord  Liverpool  re- 
marked, **  that,  in  the  present  feeling  of 
the  countr)',  and  with  a  division  of  sen- 


timent in  the  House  so  nearl^jr  balanced, 
he  felt  it  to  be  the  duty  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues  not  to  proceed  further 
with  the  bill ;  he  moved,  therefore,  that 
the  question,  *that  the  bill  do  pass,' 
should  not  be  put  till  that  day  six 
months." 

This  abandonment  of  the  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  was  received  with 
considerable  cheering  by  the  House, 
and  celebrated  in  the  metropolis  and 
other  places  by  the  ringing  of  bells, 
illuminations,  and  other  tokens  of  pub- 
lic joy. 

iiut  whilst  the  people  rejoiced  at  the 
victory  they  had  achieved,  Caroline  was 
suffering  unspeakable  anguish.  She  felt 
that  the  verdict  of  the  peers,  although 
carried  by  only  a  small  majority,  had 
condemned  her,  and,  whether  guilty  or 
not,  branded  on  her  character  the  inde- 
lible mark  of  infamy.  In  the  height  of 
her  grief,  she  exclaimed,  with  bitterness, 
**  The  victory  is  not  for  me,  but  for  the 
nation.  Oh,  mine  God!  the  ministrv, 
although  forced  to  withdraw  the  dread- 
ful bill  against  me,  first  triumphed  by 
carrying  it.  They  say  I  am  guilty,  but 
they  let  me  off  to  please  the  sovereign 
people.  Oh,  d — n !  d— u !"  She,  how- 
ever, speedily  rallied  from  this  mood  of 
gloom  and  grief,  and  boldly  demanded 
of  the  premier  a  residence  befitting  her 
rank  and  dignity.  This  demand  was 
politely  refused,  and  immediately  she 
again  claimed  to  have  her  name  inserted 
in  the  liturgy,  and  to  receive  the  re- 
venue of  a  queen  consort.  Next  she  re- 
solved to  publicly  return  thanks  at  St. 
Paul's  for  the  failure  of  the  ministerial 
efforts  to  crush  her.  She  appointed  the 
twentv-ninth  of  November  for  this  ob- 
ject, due  notice  of  which  was  given  to 
the  proper  officials  of  St.  Paul's;  but 
the  noly  men  of  that  cathedral,  influ- 
enced by  authority  of  the  highest,  re- 
solved to  make  no  change  in  the  ordi- 
nary service ;  and,  but  for  the  efforts  of 
the  Corporation  of  London,  not  the 
smallest  preparations  would  have  been 
made  for  her  reception.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time,  Caroline  set  out,  with  her 
very  slender  suite,  from  Brandenburgh 
House,  and,  on  the  route  to  the  co^ 
thedral|  her  procession  was  gradnallj 
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tvollen  bj  ibe  additi<m  of  numben  of 
her  parliamentary  and  public  friends 
■ad  topporttirs.  All  London  wus  abroad ; 
tbe  '*  Citj  conipaniea"  were  marsliallcd 
cot  to  do  ber  honour,  and,  contrary  to 
ibe  czprt-ssed  opinion  of  the  cathedral 
liinctit>narios,  the  multitude,  who  wel- 
eomed  her  with  hearty  shouts  and 
httxias,  conducted  themselves  in  a  man- 
ner becoming  the  solemn  occasion.  Thus 
triumphantly  Caroline,  proceeded  to  St. 
Pftul's,  where  the  ordinary  service  was 
p(^r formed  in  her  presence.  Bat  the 
officiatiiijif  clorfiry  neither  offered  up  any 
esp<^iul  thanksgiving  in  her  name,  nor 
even  in  the  general  thanksgiving  prayer 
read  the  paragraph — **  particularly  to 
those  who  desire  now  to  offier  up  their 
praises  and  thanksgiving  for  thy  late 
mercies  vouchsafeir  unto  them."  In 
fact,  they  showed  by  their  conduct  that 
they  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
Queen  had  no  business  to  make  a  public 
offering  of  gratitude  to  God  fur  her 
narrow  escape  from  the  snares  laid  for 
her  by  her  enemies. 

In  this  and  the  subsequent  month, 
Caroline  was  literally  inundated  with 
congratulatory  addresses,  for  the  most 
part  presented  by  bodies  of  artizans  in 
procession  ;  and  the  revolutionary  tone 
of  some  of  these  addresses  rather  in- 
jured than  benefitted  the  cause  they  were 
meant  to  serve. 

As  the  annual  income  voted  by  the 
parliament  to  Caroline,  as  Princess  of 
Vales,  ceased  on  the  death  of  George 
III.,  tlie  King,  when  he  opened  the 
parliamentary  sessions,  in  January,  1821, 
recommended  to  the  llouso  of  Com* 
mens  that  a  revenue,  as  a  separate 
maintenance,  should  be  settled  upon  her 
Mojesty.  The  proud  Queen  at  nrst  re- 
fused to  accept  of  any  pecuniary  allow- 
ance until  her  name  was  inserted  in  the 
liturgy ;  but  as  on  this  point  the  go- 
yemment  made  a  firm  stand,  and  ob- 
tained a  vote  against  her  in  both  houses 
of  parliament,  whilst  she  herself  was 
fast  sinking  into  the  depth  of  poverty, 
she,  to  tlie  disappointment  of  many  of 
her  friends,  gave  way,  and  an  annuity 
of  £50,000  a  year  was  settled  upon  her. 

The  royal  inauguration  next  became 
the  all-absorbing  topic.  In  May,  it  was 
determined  that  the  King's  coronation 


should  be  eolemniced  during  the  pop- 
liamentarj  recess ;  and  imm^iatdy  this 
determination  beimme  known  to  the 
Queen,  she  further  extispcrated  her  hus- 
band against  her  hy  claiming  a  right  to 
he  crowned  with  him  as  Queen  Consort. 
Lord  Liverpool  wrote  her  that  his  Ma- 
jesty had  resolved  that  she  should  take 
no  part  in  the  coronation  ceremonial; 
but  she  persevered  in  her  efiTorts  to  ob- 
tain what  she  knew  would  never  be 
granted ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  July  the 
privy  council  sat  at  the  Cockpit,  White- 
hall, to  hear  counsel  in  support  of  her 
claim.  Messrs.  Brougham  and  Denman 
spoke  in  her  behalf  at  great  length. 
They  exerted  their  utmost  to  persuade 
their  hearers  that  Caroline,  as  Queen 
Consort,  could  demand  to  be  crowned 
with  her  husband ;  but  both  the  attorney 
and  the  solicitor-general  fully  demon- 
strated the  fallacy  of  their  arguments ; 
and  the  lords  of  tne  council,  after  long 
and  solemn  deliberation,  decided  that 
**  the  Queens  Consort  of  this  realm  are 
not  entitled  of  ri^ht  to  be  crowned  at 
any  time ;"  a  decision  which  the  King 
was  pleased  to  approve,  and  which 
was  Ibrmally  communicated  to  the 
Queen. 

Although  foiled,  Caroline  was  not  si- 
lenced ;  she  demanded  of  Lord  Sidmouth 
that  suitable  accommodation  might  be 
provided  for  her  at  the  forthcoming  co- 
ronation, as  she  had  resolved  to  be  pre- 
sent at  that  ceremony.  In  a  letter  in- 
sulting to  her  dignity,  Lord  Sidmouth 
replied,  that  the  King  had  resolved  that 
her  request  should  not  be  granted.  She 
then  wrote  to  the  same  purport  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  Earl  Marshal  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  forwarded  her  letter  to  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham,  the  appointed 
"acting  Earl  Marshal"  at  the  corona- 
tion, who,  with  expressions  of  regret, 
assured  her  Majesty  that  "  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  have  the  honour  of  obeying  her 
commands."  That  no  stone  might  be 
left  unturned,  the  foolishly-persevering 
Queen  next  caused  it  to  oe  notified  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  she 
desired  to  be  crowned  at  Westminster  at 
an  early  day  after  the  inauguration  of 
the  King,  and  before  the  fittings  and  ap- 
1  pointments  for  that  ceremonial  had  been 
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taken  down.  The  primate  replied,  that 
being  the  King's  servant,  it  was  his  duty 
to  only  obey  the  commands  of  his  royal 
master  on  the  subject  in  question ;  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  Queen  pub- 
lished  a  long  and  spirited  protest  against 
the  decision  of  the  privy  council.  This 
protest,  which  was  addressed  to  the  King, 
and  was  too  crowded  with  harsh  threats, 
remonstrances,  and  revilings  to  serve  any 
purpose  bevond  that  of  further  protract- 
ing the  public  excitement,  was  drawn  up 
by  Caroline's  legal  adviser,  who  hoped 
that  as  her  dignity  had  now  been  suffi- 
ciently vindicated,  she  would  not  hazard 
anv  further  steps  in  the  matter.  In  fact, 
this,  it  is  said,  was  Mr.  Brougham's  ad- 
vice to  her ;  but  to  such  advice  she  turned 
a  deaf  ear. 

The  coronation,  one  of  the  most  splcn- 
did  on  record,  was  to  be  solemnized  on  the 
nineteenth  of  July ;  and  about  half-past 
five  on  the  morning  of  that  dav,  her 
Majesty,  accompanied  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Hood  and  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  pro- 
ceeded in  her  state  carriage,  drawn  by 
six  horses,  through  St.  James's  Park  to 
Westminster.  On  her  way  slie  was  loudly 
greeted  with  the  cry  of  "  The  Queen ! 
the  Queen  for  ever  I"  mingled,  however, 
with  occasional  hisses.  At  Westminster 
Hall  gate  her  Majesty  alighted,  and,  ac- 
companied by  Ladies  Hood  and  Hamil- 
ton, and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lord 
Hood,  proceeded  to  the  door  leading  to 
the  Speaker's  house,  when  the  mistake 
being  discovered,  she  turned  round,  and 
followed  bj  a  multitude  of  people,  who 
were  anxious  to  witness  the  result, 
ascended  to  the  platform,  along  which 
persons  with  peers*  tickets  passed  into 
the  abbey.  Here  their  tickets  were  de- 
manded by  an  officer  in  command  of  the 
soldiery  drawn  across  the  platform ;  but 
Lord  Hood  declared  that  he  had  authority 
to  be  there,  and  presenting  a  paper  to  the 
officer,  satisfied  him,  and  the  Queen  and 
her  attendants  were  suffered  to  pass  on. 
After  more  blundering,  the  way  being- 
led  by  a  posse  of  constables  and  the  mob 
to  the  passage  leading  to  the  kitchen, 
Caroline  and  her  suite  at  last  reached 
the  Abbey  entrance  at  Poet's  Corner, 
where  Lord  Hood  demanded  admission 
for  the  Queen.    The  door-keeper  de- 


clared that  his  instructions  were  to  ad- 
mit no  one  without  a  peer's  ticket. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Queen  being 
asked  for  a  ticket  before?"  demanded 
Lord  Hood.     **  This  is  your  Queen." 

"My  orders,"  replied  the  door-keeper, 
**  are  general,  ami  without  any  excep- 
tions ;  I  have  never  been  in  a  similar 
situation  before,  and  can  say  nothing  as 
to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  re- 
fusing her  Majesty  admission." 

**  1  present  to  you  your  Queen,"  re- 
joined Lord  Hood,  with  warmth ;  *'  do 
you  refuse  her  admission  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  your  Queen,  and  wish  to 
be  admitted,"  joined  in  the  degraded 
Caroline. 

**  My  orders  are  imperative,"  repeated 
the  door-keeper,  '*  and  therefore,  however 
willing  to  oblige  her  Majesty,  I  dare  not 
suffer  her  to  pass  without  a  ticket." 

At  this  moment  Lord  Hood  exclaimed, 
"I  have  a  ticket!"  and  on  producing 
it,  the  door-keeper  observed  that  it  would 
admit  but  one  individual.  Caroline  felt 
half  inclined  to  enter  alone,  bat  as  the 
door-keeper  declared  that  no  prepara- 
tions haa  been  made  for  her  reception, 
she,  half  laughing,  half  crying,  with 
mortification,  resolved  to  return  to  her 
carriage.  At  this  moment  some  one  in 
the  door-way  burst  into  a  loud  derisive 
laugh,  which  drew  from  Lord  Hood  tiie 
observation,  that  in  such  a  place  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  decorous  conduct,  and 
not  insult  toward  a  sovereign.  Caroline 
had. not  proceeded  many  paces,  when  she 
passed  through  a  bevy  of  noble  ladies, 
who  were  going  to  the  Abbey  with 
tickets,  but  who  took  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  her.  She  was  followed  from 
the  platform  by  a  crowd,  of  whom  some 
praised  and  others  blamed  her  conduct. 
On  entering  her  carriage,  she  was  greeted 
from  the  windows  and  nalconies  by  hisses 
and  cries  of  *' Shame!  shame!  off!  off!" 
but,  as  before,  the  excited  mob  cheered 
her  with  unbounded  enthusiasm. 

On  returning  home,  Caroline,  with  a 
flood  of  tears,  bitterljr  bewailed  this  the 
greatest  of  her  humiliations.  She  felt 
that  her  degradation  was  now  sealed,, 
and  the  mortification  killed  her.  Her 
health,  which  for  some  time  had  been  de* 
clining,  from  this  hour  rapidly  gave  way. 
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BeTCB  daji  after  •dmittanoe  to  the 
•aronmtion  had  heen  rudely  refused  her, 
abe  Tisited  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  but 
waa  too  ill  to  tit  out  the  performanoe. 
This  was  ber  lost  appearance  in  public : 
on  the  second  of  Augusta  bulletin,  issued 
bj  her  medical  attendant*  announced 
that  she  was  suffering  from  a  dangerous 
internal  malady;  other  bulletins  pro- 
claimed the  fact  that  she  grew  worse 
and  worse,  and  it  soon  became  efidcnt 
that  her  dissolution  was  at  hand.  She 
herself  from  the  first  pronounced  her 
illness  mortal.  She  repeatedly  expressed 
a  wish  to  die;  and  haTing  signed  her 
will,  ordered  her  diary  to  be  biimed,  and 
spoken  kindly  and  charitably  of  every 
one,  she  calmly  expired  at  half-past  ten 
in  the  mominr,  on  the  seventh  of  Au- 

Sist,  surrounded  by  Lord  and  Lady 
ood  and  Lady  Anne  llamilton,  whilst 
near  at  hand  were  her  legal  advisers  and 
medical  attendants,  with  Alderman  Wood 
and  one  of  his  suns.  She  died  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  a  martyr  to 
her  own  folly  and  to  the  narsh  persecu- 
tions of  her  unprincipled  husband,  who, 
because  he  hated  hor,  strained  every 
nerve  to  punish  her  presumed  violation 
of  the  marriage  vow,  whilst  he  claimed 
imputation  fur  b<*ing  himself  a  must  un- 
clean, vicious  adulterer. 

Caroline  bequeathed  nearly  the  whole 
of  her  property  to  her  prot6ge,  William 
Austin,  whu  survived  ner  but  a  short 
while ;  and  she  also  willed  that,  three 
days  after  her  death,  her  body,  which 
was  not  to  bo  opened,  was  to  be  con- 
reycd  to  Urmiswick,  and  there  buried ; 
and  that  on  her  coffin  was  to  be  in- 
scribed, **To  the  memory  of  Caroline 
of  Brunswick,  the  injured  Queen  of 
England."  Her  executors  were  Dr. 
Lushington  and  Mr.  Wilde ;  and  the 
government  offended  both  them  and  the 
public  by  undertaking  the  funeral  ar- 
ran^ments,  and  resolving  that  tlie  pro- 
cession should  not  pass  through  the  city. 

A  harsh  correspondence  took  place 
between  the  ministers  and  the  Queen's 
friends  as  to  when  and  how  the  royal 
corpse  should  be  conveyed  to  Brunswick. 
The  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of 
London  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to 
join  tho  funeral  cortege  in  its  passage 


through  the  city ;  but  to  all  inquiries  and 
entreatiea  on  the  subject,  the  govern- 
ment returned  one  stereotyped  reply — 
their  arrangements  had  been  made  in 
compliance  with  the  King's  wish,  and 
were  irrevocable. 

Accordingly,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
August,  her  Majesty's  remains  were  con- 
veyed, with  but  little  funeral  pomp,  and 
a  military  escort,  from  Brandenburgh 
House,  llammersmith,  where  had  been 
held  the  ceremony  of  lying  in  state,  with 
the  intention  or  pro^eaing  by  Bays- 
water,  tho  New  Boad,  and  Islington,  to 
Romford,^  and  thence  by  the  direct  road 
to  llarwich,  the  port  of  embarkation. 
But  the  people  declalred  that  they,  and 
not  tho  King  (as  had  been  announced), 
would  have  to  pay  the  funeral  charges ; 
and  with  a  determination  that  their  ex- 
pressed will  for  the  procession  to  pass 
through  the  city  should  be  complied 
with,  they  collected  in  vast  crowds.  The 
morning  was  murky  and  atormy ;  rain 
poured  down  in  torrents,  and  inundated 
the  streets  with  mud ;  but,  spite  rain, 
mud,  and  military  escort,  the  multitude, 
with  wild  hurrahs,  demonstrated  their 
giftttutic  power  by  constructing  a  barri- 
cade at  Church  Street,  Kensington, 
which  forced  the  procession  to  proceed 
in  the  direct  route  to  the  city,  l^e  Life 
(iuards  and  Sir  R.  Baker,  the  chief  po- 
lice magistrate  at  ^Bow  Street,  speedily 
arrived,  with  the  intention  of  dispersing 
the  determined  mob — but  this  they  found 
to  be  impossible ;  and  when,  in  compli- 
ance with  orders  in  the  meantime  re- 
ceived from  the  government,  they  endea- 
voured to  conduct  the  procession  throug^h 
the  Kensington  gate  of  Hyde  Park  into 
the  Edgeware  Koad,  the  people  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  gate,  closed 
and  barricaded  it,  and  with  tumultuous 
shouts  of  victory,  again  forced  the  autho- 
rities to  proceed  with  the  coffin  in  the 
required  direction.  But  again  ministers 
despatched  an  imperative  order  to  Sir 
R.  Baker  to  conduct  the  procession 
through  the  Park  by  some  one  of  the 
roads  into  the  Edgeware  Road.  Strenu- 
ous efforts  were  made  to  carry  out  this 
order.  At  first  every  avenue  was 
effectually  blocked  up  by  the  people, 
who  loudly  shouted,   **The  city!    the 
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i>f  ihe  well-known  integrity  of  Mr. 
Whitbread  and  Mr.  Brougliani,  that 
she  cannot  doubt  but  they  would  have 
tnroposed  such  a  step,  if  motives  of  de> 
licaey  had  not  prevented  them.  The 
Princess  is  deeply  penetrated  with  gra- 
titude for  the  attentions  which  they  have 
shown  her,  at  all  times  and  on  all  occa- 
sions. This  kindness  on  their  part  has 
withheld  her  from  asking  their  advice 
on  the  present  occasion ;  in  everv  other 
instance,  she  assures  them,  she  nas  al- 
ways followed  the  suggestions  of  her 
advisers  and  friends,  and  conformed  to 
their  superior  intelligence. 

**  Her  conscience  tells  her,  that  her 
conduct  is  worthy  of  her  character  and 
of  her  sentiments,  and  will  always  re- 
main so.  She  has  had  sufficient  leisure 
io  reflect  maturely  before  she  adopted 
her  present  resolution.  People  who 
know  not  the  character  of  the  Princess, 
may  be  disposed  to  believe  that  she  has 
been  induced  to  adopt  this  measure  in 
a  moment  of  ill-humour ;  but  she  tidces 
the  Almighty  to  witness,  that  she  has 
been  intending  to  travel  ever  since  1806, 
although  reasons  too  long  for  explana- 
tion have  prevented  her.  No  person 
possessed  of^pride  and  feeling,  coidd  en- 
dure to  be  degraded  below  her  rank  in 
this  kingdom,  as  Princess  of  Wales,  or 
even  as  a  simple  individual,  bear  to  be 
so  hated  by  its  ruler,  as  to  be  debarred 
from  his  presence  both  public  and  pri- 
yate.  The  Princess  of  Wales  kno^  not 
how  to  support  so  much  delMuement  and 
mortification.  She  cannot  idlow  her- 
self to  be  treated  as  a  culprit  b^  the 
Prince  and  his  family,  white  her  inno- 
cence has  been  acknowledged  by  minis- 
ters and  hj  parliament,  after  an  inves- 
tigation which  has  done  away  the  accu- 
sations of  traitors  and  enemies. 

**  The  Princess  having  obtained  this 
public  satisfaction,  cannot  in  conscience 
remain  a  burden  to  her  friends  .  any 
longer.  £vents  are  continually  occur- 
ring, which  oblige  her  zealous  and  ge- 
nerous advocates  to  step  forward  in  her 
defence. 

'*  The  Princess  of  Wales  is  deeply 
penetrated  with  the  generosity  of  this 
brave  nation,  which,  id'ter  having  taken 
90  lively  an  interest  in  her  misfortunes, 


and  in  her  afflicting  condition,  so  wil- 
lingly affords  to  her  the  means  of  living 
peaceably  in  future.  She  hopes  that 
her  gratitude,  wliicii  will  only  cease 
with  her  existence,  will  be  one  day  re- 
newed in  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and 
that  her  daughter  will  give  proofs  of  it 
by  her  zeal  For  the  glory  and  happiness 
of  this  kingdom  ;  by  defending  the 
rights  of  her  people ;  and  proving  by 
her  conduct,  that  great  and  powerful 
as  she  may  be,  she  will  not  tyrannise 
over  any  one,  merely  because  they  have 
not  the  good  fortune  toplease  hec 

"  The  Princess  of  Wales  would  pro- 
bably not  have  departed  so  soon,  had 
not  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte with  the  Prince  of  Orange  been 
broken  off  at  her  own  instance. 
Dear  as  her  daughter  is  to  her,  she 
could  not  resolve  to  leave  her  with- 
out protection  in  a  situation  so  critical. 
The  Princess,  aware  that  the  match  was 
ardently  desired  by  the  people,  wished 
neither  to  impede  the  happiness  of  the 
nation,  nor  that  of  her  daughter.  On 
this  account  she  is  solicitous  to  depart 
at  once,  for  it  is  pitiable  to  see  a  cliild 
rendered  on  all  occasions  a  source  of  dis- 
pute between  her  parents. 

**The  Princess  of  Wales  is  assured 
that  in  future  the  Princess  Charlotte 
will  be  more  happy  and  tranquil ;  and 
she  is  led  to  make  this  sacrifice,  that  if 
she  remains  some  time  longer  unmar- 
ried, there  may  be  fewer  obstacles  to  her 
appearance  in  public.  Her  father,  the 
Pnnce  Begent,  may  thus  choose  the 
most  suitable  of  her  nearest  relations  to 
introduce  her  into  society,  that  she  may 
enjoy  the  pleasures  congenial  to  her  age^ 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  most  distinguished  persons 
in  the  nation,  of  whicii  knowle<^  she 
has  hitherto  been  deprived. 

'*  The  Princess  Charlotte  will  the  lest 
feel  the  privation  of  her  mother's  so- 
ciety, as  she  has  not  had  it  for  the  two 
last  years.  During  that  time,  five  or 
six  months  in  succession  have  passed 
away  without  the  mother  being  aUowed 
to  see  her  daughter.  She  has  even  been 
refused  the  consolation  of  receiving  any 
of  her  letters,  and  thus  her  r^ret  at 
leaving  her  u  lessened;  for  aTthoaffh 
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liTiDg  in  the  same  capital,  thej  were  not 
allowed  to  speak,  even  when  they  met 
in  their  airinn.  Her  daugbter's  coach- 
nan  was  forbidden  to  stop,  and  directed 
to  act  as  if  he  knew  not  the  carnage  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales.  Thus  to  auit 
her  will  be  but  the  grief  of  a  oay, 
whilst  to  remain  were  only  to  continue 
the  sorrows  of  both  mother  and  child. 
The  Princess  cannot  rest  in  a  situation 
so  unfortunate  for  herself,  and  so  un- 
easy to  others,  and  is  sure  that  Mr. 
Whitbread  and  his  friends  will  be  affected 
by  these  considerations ;  that  their  senti- 
ments will  accord  with  her  own,  and  that 
they  will  approTe  of  her  resolution. 

**  The  Princess,  before  she  ends  this 
lon^  letter,  is  solicitous  to  explain  to  her 
advisers  the  most  urgent  reason  for  her 
quitting  England,  and  to  show  them 
that  delicacy  has  obliged  her  to  put  her- 
self under  the  protection  of  this  great 
and  generous  nation,  having  no  other 
refuge  since  the  indisposition  of  the 
King.  How  much  it  has  cost  her  to 
make  public  this  declaration — that  is  to 
say,  that  his  Koyal  Highness  has  been 
strangely  biassed  and  imposed  upon  by 
false  accusers  and  enemies  to  her  honour. 

**  That  which  renders  her  situation 
still  more  embarrassing,  is,  that  this  ge- 
nerous nation  has  shown  more  devotion 
towards  herself  than  to  its  ruler,  who 
ought  to  be  tlie  blessing  and  glory  of 
his  people.  The  Princess  hopes,  that 
when  she  has  quitted  England,  the 
Prince  Regent  will  make  public  his 
conviction,  that  her  conduct  and  cha- 
racter have  not  merited  reproach ;  and 
thereby  regain  that  popularity  which  is 
due  to  him,  and  to  which  his  many  ex- 
cellent qualities  entitle  him  in  other 
respects. 

**  The  Princess  of  Wales  most  devoutly 
assures  Mr.  Whitbread  and  his  friends 
of  the  immutable  sentiments  of  liviely 
gratitude  and  perfect  esteem  towards 
thera,  which  shall  have  the  same  end- 
ing with  her  existence  only." 

The  publication  of  the   above   cor- 
respondence excited  for  Caroline  a  fresh 
outbreak  of  public  sympathy  —  greater 
perhaps    than    would    have   happened 
had   the  &ct   been  generally  knowU) 


that  all  the  Princess's  letters  which  we 
have  quoted  relative  to  her  conduct  and 
to  the  ill  treatment  she  was  foned  to 
endure  as  a  wife,  were  written  with  the 
expressed  intention  of  being  published, 
and  not  b^  herself,  but  nsna&y  by  her 
political  friends  or  legal  advisers. 

After  taking,  by  permission  of  the 
Regent,  a  hasty  farewell  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Caroline  proceeded  to  Worthing, 
with  the  intention  of  there  embarking. 
She  took  the  boy  Austin  with  her;  had 
conspicuously  placed  amongst  her  lug- 
ga|^  a  large  tin  ease,  on  which  was 
painted  in  white  letters,  on  a  black 
ground,  **  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  to  be  always  with 
her;**  and  for  several  days  lingered  on 
the  shore  bewailing  her  misfortunes; 
but  after  having,  by  these  and  other 
means,  excited  public  sympathy  and  cu- 
riosity to  the  highest  pitch,  she  pre- 
tended that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
pass  through  the  crowd  then  collecting, 
and  privately  proceeding  to  South  Tran- 
cing, about  two  miles  distance,  was 
there  driven  to  the  beach  in  a  **  small 
pony  cart,"  and  entering  a  barge,  was 
thence  conveyed  on  boiu^  the  Janson 
frigate.  Captain  King,  on  the  ninth  of 
August.  Whilst  proceeding  in  the 
barge  to  the  frigate,  she  continually 
kissed  her  hand  in  toien  of  farewell  to 
the  crowd  collected  on  the  beach,  who 
returned  the  compliment ;  the  men  by 
uncovering  their  heads,  the  ladies  by 
waving  their  handkerchiefs. 

On  quitting  the  shore  of  England, 
she  wept  till  sue  fainted ;  but  her  spirits 
speedily  recovered  their  wonted  buoyancy. 
On  the  twelfth  of  August,  the  Regent's 
birth-day,  the  Janson,  whilst  passing  the 
Texel,  fired  a  salute,  by  her  desire,  it  is 
said,  in  honour  of  the  anniversary ;  and 
after  dinner  she  drank  health,  pros- 
perity, and  glory  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Regent,  with  a  heartiness  that 
might  have  deceived  the  most  incredu- 
lous into  a  belief  that  she  was  of  wives 
the  most  loving  and  beloved.  After  a 
favoiurable  voyage,  Caroline  left  the 
Janson,  and  assuming  the  appella- 
tion of  Countess  of  Wollfenbuttel,  passed 
through  Hamburgh  to  Brunswick,  where 
she  was  cordially  wdcomed  both  by  her 
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that  tbrone  which  she  shared  with  her 
husband,  the  Beformer,  King  William 
IV. 

In  1817,  the  much-lamented  Princess 
Charlotte  died ;  and  influenced  by  this 
event,  and  by  a  desire  to  increase  their 
revenues,  the  Princes  of  the  blood-royal 
of  England  resolved  to  enter  into  the 
holy  estate  of  matrimony.  The  Duke 
of  Clarence  chose  for  his  bride  the 
Princess  Adelaide  ;  and  in  April,  1818, 
ministers  formally  announced  his  in- 
tentions to  parliament,  and  moved  that 
his  income  be  augmented  by  an  addition 
of  not  less  than  £10,000  a  year;  but  in 
the  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Sumner,  who  complained  of  tlie  Duke's 
being  in  debt,  the  addition  was  reduced 
to  £6000  a  year.  The  Duke  of  Clarence, 
annoyed  at  this  reduction,  declared  that 
such  a  paltry  increase  of  revenue  would 
not  enable  him  to  maintain  an  establish* 
ment  suitable  to  his  dignity,  if  he  en- 
tered the  married  state.  lie  even 
caused  Lord  CasUereagh  to  announce  to 
the  Commons  that  the  negotiation  for 
the  marriage  was  at  an  end.  But  shorly 
afterwards  he  found  it  expedient  to  ac- 
cept the  parliamentary  grant,  and  re- 
sume the  correspondence  for  his  mar- 
riage with  the  subject  of  this  memoir* 
Circumstances,  however,  prevented  him 
from  then  going  to  Germany,  and  the 
Duchess-downger  of  Saxe-Meiningen 
having  brought  her  daughter,  the  Prin* 
cess  Adelaide,  to  England,  the  marriage 
was  solemnized  at  Kew,  on  the  eleventh 
of  July,  181 8.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Kent  were  at  the  same  time  re-married, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
England.  The  Prince-Regent  gave 
away  both  the  brides,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  performed  the  ce- 
remony. Queen  Charlotte  attended  the 
solemnization  of  the  nuptials ;  but  the 
fatal  illness,  from  which  she  then  was 
suffering,  forced  her  to  retire  immedi- 
ately after  she  had  bestowed  her  blessing 
on  the  two  royal  brothers  and  their 
brides.  At  five,  the  whole  party  sat 
down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner;  andja  few 
days  afterwards,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Clarence  took  leave  of  the  royal 
family  and  proceeded  to  Hanover,  where 
they  resided  till  the  spring  of  1819. 


Their  sojourn  at  Hanover  was  shortened 
by  an  event  which  put  the  life  of  her 
Itoyal  Highness  in  great  jeopodry.  On 
the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  1819,  Ade- 
laide gave  premature  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter, who  lived  only  a  few  hours,  and 
was  interred  in  the  royal  vault,  at  Ha- 
nover. Her  illness  was  protracted; 
and  when  sufficiently  recovered,  change 
of  air  being  recommended,  she  proceeded 
to  Meiningen,  in  Saxony,  her  native 
place ;  visiting  Gottingen,  Hesse,  Phil- 
lipstlial,  and  other  places,  en  route, 

*'  The  joy  of  the  people  of  Saiony," 
observes  a  popular  author,  **on  again 
beholding  tneir  beloved  Princess,  knew 
no  bounds ;  and  from  the  moment  she 
entered  the  precincts  of  the  Duchy,  she 
was  met  and  welcomed  by  the  vassiiU 
of  her  brother,  and  escorted  in  triumph 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles  to 
the  capital,  where  holiday  was  kept  for 
a  month.  The  royal  Duke,  too,  by  his 
kind  and  condescending  manner,  and 
devoted  attention  to  his  amiable  consort, 
soon  won  the  hearts  of  Che  people  of 
Meiningen,  and  became  as  popular  as 
one  of  their  own  princes.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  six  weeks  in  the  castle,  the 
court  removed  to  Liebenstein,  a  cele- 
brated bathing- place,  where,  by  the  aid 
of  its  mineral  springs,  in  the  course  of 
the  summer  the  Duchess  recovered  her 
health." 

in  October,  1819,  the  royal  pair  set 
out  for  England.  On  the  way  nothing 
remarkable  occurred  till  they  reached 
Dunkirk,  when  the  Duchess  had  the 
misfortune  to  miscarry.  Aguin  her  ill- 
ness was  severe ;  but  when  sufficiently 
recovered,  she,  with  her  consort,  cm- 
barked  in  the  Koyal  Sovereign  yacht, 
and  landed  sufely  at  Dover.  Her  lioyal 
Highness  being  yet  too  weak  to  proceed 
to  London,  and  recommended  by  her 
medical  advisers  to  sojourn  for  a  period 
on  the  sea  coast,  the  Duke,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  then 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  proceeded 
with  her  to  Walmer  Castle,  whence, 
after  a  residence  of  six  weeks,  she  was 
enabled  to  accompany  him  to  St.  James's. 
Immediately  Bushy,  which  was  under- 
going repairs,  was  rendered  fit  for  their 
reception,    the    royal    pair   proceeded 
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Of  Carolme'a  fnither  wnnderinp  bat 
litth  need  be  uid.  In  1816elie  wenl  (o 
Jcriebo,  both  in  fact  mud  in  the  popnlor 
•MM  of  the  cipreMioD.  She  Kt  oat 
ta  JMnwrj  ■■  apcnl  a  month  at  Tunii ;  it 
AthtM  gnKTomlj  liberated  thnt  hun- 
dnd  InpriMined  debton ;  «h  at  Con- 
tbatimafie  in  Juna ;  »  month  after- 
wird*  pttcbed  her  tent  amidit  the  niina 
of  E(ihcMia ;  thenee  wandered  on  to  Acre, 
paMM  thruu^b  Jaffa  to  Jeruaalem,  when 
At  tinted  the  "  llolj  Places,"  and  after 


iiutitDtingtheelitiralricordcrnrst. 
Caroline — a  laiDt  not  to  be  found  in  llie 
calendar,  bot  that  to  her  woe  of  no  con- 
seqaenca — and  of  tbiinew  order  ereutin; 
Biutholomcw  Bcrgami  grund  muater, 
und  bei  pnUg^,  joung^Auitin,  a  kniglit, 
ihe  and  ber  aoite,  seated  on  aseea.  >ot  off 
to  Jericho.  Bat  acorcely  had  Ibcj 
reached  there,  wben  the  flercenea  of  tlie 
heat  droTO  them  back  to  Jaffa,  irbcn 
thej  arabarked  and  proceeded  bj  ksi  to 
Sjractue,  irhence  thej  aailed  to  Rome, 
and  after  a  tmef  ilaj  in  the  "  Eternal 
Citj,"  returned  In  ufetj  to  the  Priiicei>'( 
Italian  home  on  the  Lake  of  Como. 
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—Claimt  a  right  to  he  craicned  with  the  King  — The  right  negatived — She  protalt 
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■ — Badg  conveyed  to  Bruntteiek,  and  iuriei  M  He  etithednU  of  St,  Siaiie. 

character.  During  her  waaderinga,  her 
daughter  bad.  in  compliancs  with  her 
will,  which  in  this  inatnnce  did  not  run 
counter  to  that  of  ber  huiband's,  married 
Prince  Leopold,  and  the  news  of  the 
marriage  gave  her  joy;  but  when,  MTcn 
monlbi  afUrwards,thePrlnce88Charlotte 
died  in  giving  birth  to  a  atill-bom  in- 
fant, the  nionrnful  intelligence  over- 
whelmed her  with  sorrow.  In  1820,  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  George  III.,  an 
erent  which  made  hei  Queen  Consort  oF 
Great  Britain,  Bimilariy  affected  her :  Bbe 
declined  that  in  him  she  had  lost  mure 
than  a  bthcr;  and  aa  ber  name  woa  iu- 
tentiaoallj  omitted  in  the  new  prajer 
For  the  rojal  fiunilj  in  the  liturgj,  and 


'^y.,  {    nice  ling   with    onlj 
^odI,    contemptuDi 
-   treatment     in     '' 
I    Auitrian  capital, 
1   lioBtlly  withdre« 
Trieste,   and    tht 
•ujonmed  long  enough  lo  win  for  herself 
an  ill  name.     Throughout  her  wander- 
ings she  was  clostly  watched  and  dodged 
bj  spies  employed  by  the  agents  sent  out 
from  Kngland  for  that  purpose;  ond  she 
horaelf,  weak  Princess  as  she  was,  knew 


this 


d  yet  g 


y  did, 


tiufavourablj  of  her  conduct  and 
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DttclieM  of  Clarence,  and  £3000  a  year 
to  the  Duke,  which,  with  £3(tO0  a  year 
to  which  he  was  entitled  on  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  made  an  increase  to 
his  income  of  £12,000  a  year.  From 
this  period,  the  hiograpliy  of  the  Prin- 
cess Adelaide  presents  scarcely  a  scene 
of  a  stirring  or  an  eventful  character. 
She  continued  to  walk  in  the  paths  of 
virtue,  and  to  pui-sue  the  ways  of  peace 
and  charity ;  and,  as  is  usual  with  the 
virtuous  and  sedate,  her  life  was  un- 
chequered  by  thrilling  incidents  or  pas- 
sion-exciting circumstances. 

On  the  death  of  George  IV. — June 
the  twenty-sixth,  1830 — her  beloved 
consort  ascended  the  throne,  by  the  title 
of  William  IV.,  and  she  became  Queen* 
consort. 

The  coronation  of  King  William  IV. 
and  Queen  Adelaide  did  not  take  place 
till  the  eighth  of  September,  1831.  His 
Majesty,  it  is  said,  wished  to  pass  over 
the  pageant  altogether ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Wellin^n  thwarted  the  royal  wish, 
by  moving  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  Although  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  William  did  or  did  not  desire 
to  be  crowned,  certain  it  is  that  only  the 
usual  and  indispensable  inauguration 
ceremonies  were  performed  in  West- 
minster Abbey  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  and  that  the  frugal  Kine 
caused  all  needless  display  of  pomp  and 
magnificence  to  be  suppressed.  There 
was  no  grand  banquet,  and  the  sight- 
seeing world  was  further  disappointed 
by  there  being  no  royal  procession,  sav- 
ing a  meagre  one  from  St.  James's  Pa- 
lace to  the  Abbey.  In  the  evenine, 
however,  the  metropolis  was  brilliantly 
illuminated,  the  theatres,  Vauxhall  Gar- 
dens, and  other  places  of  amusement, 
were  thrown  open  to  the  public  gratui- 
tously, and  a  grand  display  of  fireworks 
in  llyde  Park  attracted  thousands  of 
spectators.  The  coronation  was  fol- 
lowed by  A  grand  dinner,  at  which  the 
Kin(i:,  having  given  the  toast,  **The 
land  we  live  in,"  remarked,  **that  he 
was  much  gratified  at  the  events ^f  the 
day,  but  he  did  not  at  all  agree  with 
those  who  considered  such  a  ceremony 
indispensable,  for  that  the  compact  be- 
tween Uie  prince  and  the  people  was  as 


binding  on  his  mind  before  as  after; 
and  that  no  member  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  could  forget  the  conditions 
on  which  he  held  the  crown."  From 
some  cause,  which  time  only  can  truth- 
fully reveal,  both  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
and  her  beloved  daughter,  the  Princess 
Victoria,  were  absent  from  the  ceremony. 

The  Princess  Adehiide  was  first  intro- 
duced in  public  as  Queen  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  July,  1830.  On  that  day,  a 
deputation  from  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  another  from  that  of  Cam- 
bridge, presented  congriitulutory  ad- 
dresses to  her  consort ;  and  immediately 
after  they  had  been  permitted  the  ho- 
nour of  kissing  hands,  the  King,  to 
their  agreeable  surprise,  desired  them  to 
remain  till  they  had  been  introduced  to 
the  Queen,  who,  without  delay,  came 
forward  and  gave  them  a  most  graciou. 
reception. 

The  popularity  enjoyed  by  Adelaide 
whilst  Duchess  of  Clarence,  was  gpreatly  in- 
creased on  her  elevation  to  the  crown  ma- 
trimonial. Her  means  of  doing  good  were 
enlarged,  and  these  means  she  employed 
in  a  manner  most  able  and  worthy. 
After  tarryine  a  short  while  at  Windsor 
Castle,  thdr  Majesties  proceeded  to  the 
Pavilion  at  Brie^hton,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sea  air ;  and  whilst  sojourning  there, 
the  King  made  frequent  excursions  in 
the  neigiibourhood  :  one  of  these  excur- 
sions was  to  Lewes,  where  the  King  was 
presented  with  an  address,  and  enter- 
tained at  a  banquet.  On  the  health  of 
himself  and  his  consort  being  drank, 
the  King  replied  in  a  lengthy  out  neat 
speech,  from  which  the  snbjomed  is  ex- 
tracted : — 

"  There  is,  gentlemen,  one  point  which 
I  have  passed  over,  but  of  which  it  was 
my  intention  to  have  taken  notice.  You 
have  drank  the  health  of  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  and,  in  returning  you  my  thanks, 
I  meant  to  have  done  the  same  on  lier 
part  also.  Amon?  the  many  favourable 
circumstances  under  which  Providence 
has  called  me  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
this  country,  there  is  none  for  which  I 
feel  more  grateful,  upon  which  I  set  a 
higher  value,  than  that  it  had  previously 
been  my  happy  fortune  to  be  married  to 
an  individual  so  excellent  in  everY  ami* 
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able  and  good  feeling.  In  this  countryi 
ebaroeter  finds  its  waj  fortli  into  tbo 
world,  and  it  alwajs  known.  I  have  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  you  are  alreadr 
well  aware  of  what  I  would  saj ;  but  1 
must  take  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
what  I  am  most  sincerely  couTinced  of, 
that  her  Majesty,  who  sits  before  you, 
possesses  eTery  estimable  quality  calcu- 
lated to  giTe  worth  and  lustre  to  her 
eialted  station.  Of  this  I  am  satisfied, 
also,  that  a  great  share  of  that  good  and 
kiLd  feeling  which  has  been  so  largely 
manifested  towards  me  since  I  bate  oc- 
cupied the  throne,  has  not  only  been 
due  to  her  estimable  qualities,  but  has 
strictly  and  truly  been  exhibited  and 
paid  on  account  of  that  sense  which  is 
entertained  of  them."  This  speech  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  company,  and 
the  Queen  was  sensibly  moved  by  the 
manner  in  which  her  consort  alluded  to 
his  domestic  happiness. 

At  this  period,  the  Kine  bestowed 
the  rangership  of  Bushy  PanL  upon  the 
Queen  for  life^  thereby  indicating,  it 
was  presumed,  that  Bushy  should  be- 
come her  Majesty's  future  residence,  in 
ease  of  her  surviving  him :  indeed, 
Adelaide,  from  her  long  residence  tliere, 
had  previously  expressed  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  place. 

To  tlie  natural  children  of  her  husband, 
Adelaide,  from  the  hour  of  her  marriage, 
had  evinced  the  greatest  kindness,  and 
now  that  she  was  Queen,  tliat  kindness, 
if  possible,  increased.  "They  were  all 
retained  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  her 
eourt.  She  witnessed,  with  pleasure,  their 
being  ennobled,  and  she  felt  deliglited 
in  beholding  the  King  distributing  all 
the  private  fortune  he  could  command 
amongst  them." 

As  a  full  detail  of  Adelaide's  career 
as  Queen -consort  would  be  dry  and  un- 
interesting^, only  a  few  of  the  leading 
events  will  be  noticed.     Jler  time  she 

Eassed  in  the  society  of  the  King  and 
er  royal  relations,  with  the  former  of 
whom  she  nppeared  on  almost  every 
public  occasion;  and  her  popularity 
being  great,  slie  was  usually  received  at 
these  times  with  enthusiastic  welcomes. 
But,  many  as  were  her  virtues,  exten- 
aive  aa  was  her  popularity,  she  had  nu- 


merous political  enemies.  The  ultra- 
liberals  accused  her  of  exercising  undue 
influence  over  the  mind  of  her  loving 
husband  in  public  matters,  and  they 
denounced  her  as  being  at  most  but  a 
lukewarm  friend  to  reform  advancement 
and  the  principles  of  popular  govern- 
ment. It  was  asserted  that  she  lent 
private  support  to  the  opponents  of  the 
Beform  Bill ;  and  the  unexpected  break- 
up of  the,Melboume  ministry  in  Novem- 
ber, 1834,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Tories 
to  office,  were  attributed  to  her  sole  in- 
fluence. This  latter  incident,  the  secret 
history  of  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  re- 
vealed, and  which  created  a  political  ex- 
citement only  less  intense  than  that  occa- 
sioned by  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
was  not  even  known  to  the  Queen  till 
after  it  had  been  made  public.  The  mis- 
statement was  immediately  contradicted ; 
but,  withal,  it  greatly  damaged  her  popu- 
larity, and  created  a  feeling  against  ner 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  generally,  too 
permanent  to  be  fully  effaced  during  her 
lifetime.  She  herself  felt  that  her  cha- 
racter had  been  unjustly  assailed ;  and 
when,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  King's 
birth-day,  in  1835,  the  bishops  pre- 
sented their  customary  addresses,  the 
Queen,  in  performing  her  part  of  the 
ceremony,  concluded  her  reply  to  the 
loyal  prelates  in  tlie  following  signifi- 
cant words : — ♦*  My  lords,  I  am  parti- 
cularly obliged  to  you  for  this  declara- 
tion of  attaciunent  at  this  period,  when 
I  am  most  cruelly  and  undeservedly  in- 
sulted and  calumniated  on  many  occa- 
sions." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
William  IV.,  an  act  was  passed,  setting 
forth  that,  in  case  of  a  posthumous 
child  by  the  Queen,  her  Majesty  should 
be  guardian  during  its  minority;  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  Kind's  demise 
without  legitimate  issue,  and  before  the 
Princess  Victoria — the  heir-presumptive 
— was  af  age,  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
should  be  Kegcnt  during  the  minority 
of  the  Princess,  her  daughter.  This 
act,  it  was  said,  gave  umbrage  to  the 
Quee^  there  was  no  chance  of  her 
again  becoming  a  mother ;  and  as  there 
was  a  chance  of  her  outliving  the  King, 
her  husband,  who  might  perhaps  di« 
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MaTO  the  Prineen  Tictnriii  mu  of  sfe, 
*hs  felt  hurt  t)iaC  parliament  bad  not 
dGclored  her,  ia  tfaat  cnae,  to  be  Eegent. 
She,  howeier,  took  plcaiura  in  Irest- 
ing  and  regarding  the  Princei*  Victoria 
na  tlie  heireas  lo  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain;  and  one  of  her  last  acta, 
Queen-consort,  wsa  the  giving  an 
tremeljr  magnificent  bull  at  St.  Jame^a 
potacc,  an  the  twenty-Gflh  of  Haj, 
1837,  in  commemoradon  of  the  Frinoeai 
Viclaria  attainin?  her  eiehteenth  year — 
the  age  when  it  became  lair f nil 7  eligible 
foi  her  to  at  once  ascend  the  throne  on 
tbe  demiie  of  William  IT. 

The  apring  of  1837  brought  trouble 
l«  the  Queen.  Her  Teneratad  mother, 
whoae  health  had  been  declining  for 
sevarai  montlis,  expired  oa  the  twenly- 
nJDth  of  April,  at  the  age  of  siitT-eight. 
The  diatreasing  intelligence,  althougli 
not  altogether  nneipeuted,  prored  a 
•eTera  shook  to  her  Majeitj,  who  had 
■eareclf  recovered  from  the  bereave- 
ment, when  the  health  of  her  beloved 
consort,  William  IT.,  gave  way,  and 
4t  aoon  became  evident  that  he,  too, 
would  shortly  be  gathered  (o  liia  fa- 
ther!. The  good  old  king's  health 
had  been  gradually  breaking  ever  aince 
the  commencement  of  the  year ;  as  the 
nimmer  advanced,  he  grew  weaker  and 
weaker;  and  in  June  the  public  were 
apprized  of  his  dangeroua  condition,  by 
the  publication  of  bulletins,  lie  bore 
bia  suffering*  with  chriilian  fortitude 
and  resignation,  retained  his  conscious- 
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neag  almost  to  the  laat  moment  of  his 

eiiatcnce,  and  with  unfeigned  gratitude 
reptaledly  eipreaaed,  to  uae  liis  veir 
words,  "  Thanki  i  a  Ibouaand  thanks  1 ' 
at  the  untiring  attentions  wliich  he  re- 
ceived   ffom   Ihoae   around    him.      On 


ity-siith   he  breathi  .  .., 

sa  his  arm  rested  on  Queen  Adelaide's 
shoulder,  and  his  faithful  partner'!  hand 
supported  his  breast,  a  position  which 
her  Hajesty  had  maintained  for  upwards 
of  an  hour  previous  to  the  fatal  event. 

The  Queen's  attention  to  her  dying  con- 
sort had  been  close,  constant,  und  assi- 
duous ;  for  twelve  days  she  bed  remained 
in  the  sick  chamber,  adtninistering  com- 
fort and  consolation;  and  throughout 
that  period  she  did  not  once  take  off  her 
clothes — an  affectionate  discharge  of  her 
conjugal  duties  deserting  of  t)ie  highest 
commendation,  and  which  may  be  wor- 
thily imitated,  but  can  acarvely  be  sur- 
pasKd,  by  the  best,  most  patietit,  and 
offectirinate  of  wives.  Tbe  melaneholy 
bereavement  produced  a  deprosaion  of 
spirits  and  a  correaponding  decline  of 
heattb,  from  which  the  Queen-dowager 
did  not  recover  till  tome  time  afternsids ; 
nereitheless,  the  was  present  in  one  of 
the  royal  closets  during  the  funeral 
service,  when  the  remains  of  her  hus- 


£i>.V  FTER  the  dealb  of 
",;W   King  William  IT., 
|!  the   Queen-dowager 
Adelaide  received 


j  of  £100,000  a  year, 
[   togelherwitb  Bushy 
'   and    Mai  Lboroagh 
HouM,  for  Teiidences— an  eitravagtnt 


dower,  which  parliament  settled  upon 
her  for  life,  in  August,  1831 ;  and  to 
which  the  nation  willingly  assented,  as 
one  of  the  bribes  for  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill-r-a  measure  which  the 
people  bad  a  just  right  to  demand,  and 
which  a  truly  wise  and  liberal  aritto- 
eracy  would  have  eeded  1 
yean  pnvioasl7.'    1^  m 
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tvollen  bj  ibe  iidditi<m  of  numben  of 
her  parliamentary  and  public  friends 
■ad  ftapport*;r8.  All  London  wus  abroad ; 
tbe  '*  City  conipaniea"  were  marsliallcd 
cot  to  du  ber  honour,  and,  contrary  to 
ibe  ezprt-ased  opinion  of  the  cathedral 
lunctionarios,  the  multitude,  who  wel- 
comed her  with  hearty  shouts  and 
httxias,  conducted  themselves  in  a  man- 
ner becoming  the  solemn  occasion.  Thus 
triumphantly  Caroline,  proceeded  to  St. 
Pftul's,  where  the  ordinary  service  was 
pcrfornu'd  in  her  presence.  But  the 
officiatiiijif  ch'rjry  neither  offered  up  any 
especial  thanksgiving  in  her  name,  nor 
even  in  the  general  thanksgiving  prayer 
read  the  paragraph — **  particularly  to 
those  who  desire  now  to  offer  up  their 
praises  and  thanksgiving  for  thy  late 
mercies  vouch8afe<r  unto  them.*'  In 
fact,  they  showed  by  tlieir  conduct  that 
they  witthird  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
Queen  had  no  business  to  make  a  public 
offering  of  gratitude  to  God  fur  her 
narrow  escape  from  the  snares  laid  for 
her  by  her  enemies. 

In  this  and  the  subsequent  month, 
Caroline  was  literally  inundated  with 
congratulatory  addresses,  for  the  most 
part  presented  by  bodies  of  ortizans  in 
procession  ;  ond  tiic  revolutionary  tone 
of  some  of  these  addresses  rather  in> 
jnred  than  benefitted  the  cause  they  were 
meant  to  serve. 

As  the  annual  income  voted  by  the 
parliament  to  Caroline,  as  Princess  of 
Wales,  ceased  on  the  death  of  George 
III.,  the  King,  when  he  opened  the 
parliamentary  sessions,  in  January,  1821, 
recommended  to  the  liouso  of  Com* 
mons  that  a  revenue,  as  a  separate 
maintenance,  should  bo  settled  upon  her 
Majesty.  The  proud  Queen  at  nrst  re- 
fused to  accept  of  any  pecuniary  allow- 
ance until  her  name  was  inserted  in  the 
liturgy ;  but  as  on  this  point  the  go- 
Tcmment  made  a  firm  stand,  and  ob- 
tained a  vote  against  lier  in  both  houses 
of  parliament,  whilst  she  herself  was 
fast  sinking  into  the  depth  of  poverty, 
she,  to  the  disappointment  of  many  of 
her  friends,  gave  way,  and  an  annuity 
of  £50,000  a  year  was  settled  upon  her. 

The  royal  inauguration  next  became 
the  all-absorbing  topic.  In  May,  it  was 
determined  that  the  King's  coronation 


should  be  aolemniied  during  the  pop- 
liamentary  recess ;  and  imro^tately  this 
determination  became  known  to  the 
Queen,  she  further  exasperated  her  hus- 
band against  ber  hy  claiming  a  right  to 
be  crowned  with  him  as  Queen  Consort. 
Lord  Liverpool  wrote  her  tliat  his  Ma- 
jesty had  resolved  that  she  shonld  take 
no  part  in  the  coronation  ceremonial; 
but  she  persevered  in  her  efforts  to  ob- 
tain what  she  knew  would  never  be 
granted ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  Jnjy  the 
privy  council  sat  at  the  Cockpit,  White- 
hall, to  hear  counsel  in  support  of  her 
claim.  Messrs.  Brougham  and  Denman 
spoke  in  her  behalf  at  great  length. 
They  exerted  their  utmost  to  persuade 
their  hearers  that  Caroline,  as  Queen 
Consort,  could  demand  to  be  crowned 
with  her  husband ;  but  both  the  attorney 
and  the  8olicitor*general  fully  demon- 
strated the  fallacy  of  their  arguments ; 
and  the  lords  of  the  council,  after  long 
and  solemn  deliberation,  decided  that 
**  the  Queens  Consort  of  this  realm  are 
not  entitled  of  ri^ht  to  be  crowned  at 
any  time ;"  a  decision  which  the  King 
was  pleased  to  approve,  and  which 
was  formally  communicated  to  the 
Queen. 

Although  foiled,  Caroline  was  not  si- 
lenced ;  she  demanded  of  Lord  Sidmouth 
that  suitable  accommodation  might  be 
provided  for  ber  at  the  forthcoming  co- 
ronation, as  she  had  resolved  to  be  pre- 
sent at  that  ceremony.  In  a  letter  in- 
sulting to  her  dignity,  Lord  Sidmouth 
replied,  that  the  lUng  had  resolved  that 
her  request  should  not  be  granted.  She 
then  wrote  to  the  same  purport  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  Earl  Marshal  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  forwarded  her  letter  to  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham,  the  appointed 
*^  acting  Earl  Marshal"  at  the  corona- 
tion, who,  with  expressions  of  regret, 
assured  her  Majesty  that  **  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  have  the  honour  of  obeying  her 
commands."  That  no  stone  might  be 
left  unturned,  the  foolishly- persevering 
Queen  next  caused  it  to  oe  notified  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  she 
desired  to  be  crowned  at  Westminster  at 
an  early  day  after  the  inauguration  of 
the  King,  and  before  the  fittings  and  ap- 
pointments for  that  ceremonial  had  been 
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taken  down.  The  primate  replied,  that 
being  the  King's  servant,  it  was  his  duty 
to  only  obey  the  commands  of  his  royfu 
master  on  the  subject  in  question ;  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  Queen  pub- 
lished a  long  and  spirited  protest  against 
the  decision  of  the  privy  council.  This 
protest,  which  was  addressed  to  the  King, 
and  was  too  crowded  with  harsh  threats, 
remonstrances,  and  revilings  to  serve  any 
purpose  beyond  that  of  further  protract- 
ing the  public  excitement,  was  drawn  up 
by  Caroline's  legal  adviser,  who  hoped 
that  as  her  dignity  had  now  been  suffi- 
ciently vindicated,  she  would  not  hazard 
any  further  steps  in  the  matter.  In  fact, 
this,  it  is  said,  was  Mr.  Brougham's  ad- 
vice to  her ;  but  to  such  advice  she  turned 
a  deaf  ear. 

The  coronation,  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did on  record,  was  to  be  solemnized  on  the 
nineteenth  of  July ;  and  about  half-past 
five  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  her 
Majesty,  accompanied  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Hood  and  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  pro- 
ceeded in  her  state  carriage,  drawn  by 
six  horses,  through  St.  James's  Park  to 
Westminster.  On  her  way  she  was  loudly 
greeted  with  the  cry  of  **■  The  Queen ! 
the  Queen  for  ever !"  mingled,  however, 
with  occasional  hisses.  At  Westminster 
Hall  gate  her  Majesty  alighted,  and,  ac- 
companied by  Ladies  Hood  and  Hamil- 
ton, and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lord 
Hood,  proceeded  to  the  door  leading  to 
the  Speaker's  house,  when  the  mistake 
being  discovered,  she  turned  round,  and 
followed  bj  a  multitude  of  people,  who 
were  anxious  to  witness  the  result, 
ascended  to  the  platform,  along  which 
persons  with  peers*  ticketo  passed  into 
the  abbey.  Here  their  tickets  were  de- 
manded by  an  officer  in  command  of  the 
soldiery  drawn  across  the  platform ;  but 
Lord  Hood  declared  that  he  had  authority 
to  be  there,  and  presenting  a  paper  to  the 
officer,  satisfied  him,  and  the  Queen  and 
her  attendants  were  suffered  to  pass  on. 
After  more  blundering,  the  way  being 
led  by  a  posse  of  constables  and  the  mob 
to  the  passage  leading  to  the  kitehon, 
Caroline  and  her  suite  at  last  reached 
the  Abbey  entrance  at  Poet's  Corner, 
where  Lord  Hood  demanded  admission 
for  the  Queen.    The  door-keeper  de- 


clared that  his  instructions  were  to  ad- 
mit no  one  without  a  peer's  ticket. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Queen  being 
asked  for  a  ticket  before  ?"  demanded 
Lord  Hood.     **  This  is  your  Queen." 

"My  orders,"  replied  the  door-keeper, 
"are  general,  ami  without  any  excep- 
tions ;  I  have  never  been  in  a  similar 
situation  before,  and  can  say  nothing  as 
to  tlie  propriety  or  impropriety  of  re- 
fusing her  Majesty  admission." 

"  1  present  to  you  your  Queen,"  re- 
joined Lord  Hood,  with  warmth ;  *'  do 
you  refuse  her  admission  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  your  Queen,  and  wish  to 
be  admitted,"  joined  in  the  degraded 
Caroline. 

**  My  orders  are  imperative,"  repeated 
the  door-keeper,  "  and  therefore,  however 
willing  to  oblige  her  Majesty,  I  dare  not 
suffer  her  to  pass  without  a  ticket." 

At  this  moment  Lord  Hood  exclaimed, 
*'I  have  a  ticket!"  and  on  producing 
it,  the  door-keeper  observed  that  it  would 
admit  but  one  individual.  Caroline  felt 
half  inclined  to  enter  alone,  bat  as  the 
door-keeper  declared  that  no  prepara- 
tions haa  been  made  for  her  reception, 
she,  half  laughing,  half  crying,  with 
mortification,  resolved  to  return  to  her 
carriage.  At  this  moment  some  one  in 
the  door-way  burst  into  a  loud  derisive 
laugh,  which  drew  from  Lord  Hood  tiie 
observation,  that  in  such  a  place  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  decorous  conduct,  and 
not  insult  toward  a  sovereign.  Caroline 
had  not  proceeded  many  paces,  when  she 
passed  through  a  bevy  of  noble  ladies, 
who  were  going  to  the  Abbey  with 
tickets,  but  who  took  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  her.  She  was  followed  from 
the  platform  by  a  crowd,  of  whom  some 
praised  and  others  blamed  her  conduct. 
On  entering  her  carriage,  she  was  greeted 
from  the  windows  and  Dalconies  by  hisses 
and  cries  of  *' Shame!  shame!  off!  off!" 
but,  as  before,  the  excited  mob  cheered 
her  with  unbounded  enthusiasm. 

On  returning  home,  Caroline,  with  a 
flood  of  tears,  bitterly  bewailed  this  the 
greatest  of  her  humiliations.  She  felt 
that  her  degradation  was  now  sealed,, 
and  the  mortification  killed  her.  Her 
health,  which  for  some  time  had  been  de- 
clining, from  this  hour  rapidly  gave  way. 


AOBI^IDB  OP  uxe-xuNinaiix, 


tb«  Bn.  Caaon  Wood,  the  Rer.  O.  P. 
Hndioii,  Sir  Andreir  Barnard,  Colonel 
and  Mri.  Cornwall,  and  Hiat  Hadron, 
vcre  alto  in  aUeadanoe. 

On  the  demiie  of  ber  Majcstj,  the 
nbjoined  buUctia  wai  utued  b;  ber 
phyiicimi : — 

■  Ili  Pritrj,  Dk.  Ut,  ign. 

"Her  Uajcatjr  tho  Qaseii -dowager 
expirod  at  Kten  tninot^  balbn  two 
o'clock  on  Sundar  maming.  tha  teeood 
of  December,  without  anjr  apparent  inf. 
leriiii,  and  retainiig  her  oompoture  of 
uina  lo  the  laat. 

"  D&TID  Datib,  H.D. 

"  BlCHXU   BSIOET,  M.D." 

At  &  later  hont,  a  London  Gaiette  ci- 

traordinarj  «ai  pnblLahed,  oontaining 
the  metancliulj  ■naouacement  in  the 
foUowing  wordi ; 

■  WMUlut^  Dtt.  ^d,  180. 

"  This  morning,  at  leren  minutes  be- 
fore two  o'clock,  lier  H^eatjtbe  Qaeea- 
dawager  departed  thii  life,  at  Btsntnore 
Priory,  to  the  great  grief  of  her  Maje»ty 
and  or  all  the  rujal  Gimitj,  after  a  pain- 
ful and  protracted  illaeti,  whicli  she 
bore  with  eiomplarT  patience.  The  lou 
of  thii  moat  excellent  Princesi  «iU  be 
dceplf  tnoumed  bj  alt  claoea  of  her 
Uajoty'i  lubjecta,  to  wham  her  many 
eminent  Tirtues  rendered  Iter  the  object 
of  unireraal  eateem  and  affection." 

CuptBtn  Bedford,  gentleman  usher  to 
the  departed  Queen-dowBger  Adelaide, 
conveyed  the  moumfu!  intelligence  of 
ber  Mojcatj'a  demiae  to  London  with  all 
poasible  speed.  Exprcaaea  were  faaatilv 
forwarded  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Al- 
bert, to  the  Ducheu  of  Kent,  and  to  the 
Duke  and  Ducheis  of  Cambridge,  iri^i 
intcUieenceof  the  mournful  erent;  tiding! 
of  which  were  alio  commnnieated  on 
Sunday  forenoon  to  Sir  George  Grey, 
her  Majeaty'a  principal  lecretary  of  state 
for  the  home  departmenl,  and  to  the 
lordmayor.  Thegieatbell  ofSt.  Paul'a 
cathedral,  aa  is  euatomary  on  the  demiae 
of  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  tolled, 
aoon  aAer  the  newa  wai  received  in  the 
<nty  of  London.  A  deep  gloom  wai  caat 
over  the  vQUga  of  Staomore  from  the 
nountliil  dMt£  of  Queen  Adelaide,  whote 


liberal  chariUo*  to  the  poor  of  the  dii- 
trict,  aa  well  ai  her  natunillf  unoaleata- 
tiouB  deponmeat,had  rendered  her  deeply 
belated  by  all  daaaea  of  the  inhabiluK 

The  funeral  of  QaceD-doHager  Ada. 
laide  wai,  in  compliance  witli  her  o«a 
eipretaed  deaire,  conducted  with  bB 
little  "pompofthedead,"or  "p^eanlij 
of  atate.  The  ceremony  of  '■  lying  in 
■tale"  wai  altogether  diapenaed  with,  m 
alio  wai  the'  proeeaa  of  emb.ilmiag  Iha 
royal  remaina ;  and,  contrary  to  the 
naunl  coatom,  the  obiequiei  were  per- 
fonned  at  mid-day  inateail  of  after  aim- 
Ht  I7  torch-Lght.  The  funeral  to<A 
^acs  on  Thundav,  the  thirteenlh  nl 
December.  At  eight  in  the  morning  Um 
royal  remaina  were  remoTed  from  Beat- 
ley  Priory  for  interment  in  the  royal 
mauaolaum  in  St.  George'a  Chapd, 
Windaor.  The  procesaion  wai  nnot- 
tentutiouB  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of* 
atrong  detachment  of  Life  Guorda,  there 
wai  nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  dji- 
play  obaervuble  at  the  fiineral  of  a  pii- 
rule  indiridual.  The  coffin,  or  raUier 
tha  outer  coffin — for  there  were  three  of 
lliora  in  all — waa  of  Spanish  mahogany, 
ooiercd  with  rich  crimson  aiU  Telvet;  a 
double  row  of  gold  aaila  formed  the  oot- 
liae,  and  the  cumpnrtments  were  ehaned 
bv  a  triple  raw  of  amallcr  gold  naila. 
The  aidea  were  rcliered  by  masaive  gold 
handles,  and  the  corneia  were  of  tha 
aame,  ornamented  by  an  en  graved 
crown.  The  lid,  in  ita  upper  comport- 
ments, had  a  large  raised  regal  crown, 
and  in  ila  lower  division  a  rereraed  lordi 
and  an  extinct  aerpent.  The  plate  beta 
the  iuaoriplion — 

Depoaitum 

SerenisBimte  PriDcipeais 

ADELAIDE 

Eeglnm  DotariB9 

Ohiit  Die  Decemhrii 

Anna  Domini  hdccciijx. 

Mtata  SuEe  ltui. 

The  procesaion  proceeded  with  belt* 
ting  Bolemnity  through  Huiaalip,  TTi- 
hriuge,  and  Slough  ;  and  upon  atrriTJog 
at  the  aouth  porch  of  St.  George's  Cha- 
pd.  Windaor,  the  royal  bodv  wai  re- 
ceired  at  the  door  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canlerbury  and  the  canona  of  Windsur, 
and  plaoed  upon  the  platform.      lbs 
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erown  of  the  departed  Queen,  with  its  I  the  procession  then  morcd  into  the  choir 
cushion,  was  deposited  on  the  coffin,  and  |  in  the  following  order  :— 

The  Canons  of  Windsor. 

Garter. 

The  Lord  Chamherlain  of  her  Majesty's  Honsehold. 


Supporters  of  the  pall. 
^        Lord  Byron. 


o 
00 

► 


Lord  Frederick 
Fitzclarence. 

And  the  Earl 
of  Sheffield. 


Supporters  of  the  pall. 
Lord  Adolphus 
Fitzclarence. 

Viscount  Barrington. 

And  the  Marquis  of 
Ormonde. 


THE  BODY, 

covered  with  a  hlack 

YelTet  pall,  adorned 

with  escutcheons 

of  her  late 

Majesty's 

Arms. 

The  chief  mourner  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  veiled,  attended  by  Lady  Cowper. 

His  Royal  Highness  Pi-ince  George. 

His  Serene  Highness  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe  Weimar. 

His  Serene  Highness  Prince  Gustavo  of  Saxe  Weimar. 

Master  of  the  Horse  to  her  late  Majesty. 

Lord  Chamberlain  to  her  late  Majesty. 

Vice  Chamberlain  to  her  late  Majest^r. 

Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  to  her  late  Majesty. 

Maids  of  Honour  to  her  late  Majesty. 

Women  of  the  Bedchamber  to  her  late  Majesty. 

Clerk  Marshal  to  her  late  Majesty. 

Equerries  to  her  late  Majesty. 

Chaplains  to  her  late  Majesty. 

Physicians  to  her  late  Majesty. 

Surgeons  to  her  late  Majesty. 

Gentlemen  Ushers  to  her  late  Majesty. 

Dressers  and  Wardrobe  Maid  to  her  late  Majesty, 

Service  page  to  her  late  Majesty. 


••1 

CD 
OQ 

B. 

.— . 
o 
•1 


On  entering  the  choir,  the  chief 
mourner  took  her  seat  at  the  head  of  the 
coffin,  the  lord  chamberlain  of  the  de- 
parted Queen  took  his  place  at  the  feet, 
the  vice-chamberlain  standing  near  his 
lordship,  and  the  other  persons  com- 
posing the  procession  arranged  them- 
selves behind  the  chief  mourner,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  chapel.  The  Arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury  performed  the  ser- 
vice; and  after  he  haa  read  the  lesson, 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  from  the  twentieth 
verse  to  the  end,  the  pall  was  with- 
drawn ;  and  whilst  the  anthem,  "  When 
the  ear  heard  her,  then  it  blessed  her," 
was  being  sung,  the  coffin  was  gradually 
lowered  into  the  vault.  When  the 
archbishop  had  read  the  last  collect  and 
pronounced  the  benediction,  garter  king 
of  arms,  standing  near  the  grave,  pro- 
nounced the  style  of  the  departed  Queen 
as  follows :  "  Thus  it  hath  pleased  Al- 


mighty God  to  take  out  of  this  tran- 
sitory life  into  His  divine  mercy,  the 
late  most  hi^h,  most  mighty,  ana  mos' 
excellent  Pnncess  Adelaide,  the  Queen- 
dowager,  relict  of  his  Majesty  King  Wil- 
liam lY.,  uncle  to  her  most  excellent 
Majesty  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, Queen  Defender  of  the  Faith,  whom 
God  bless  and  preserve  with  long  life, 
health,  honour,  and  all  worldly  happi- 
piness."  The  lord  chamberlain  and 
vice-chamberlain  of  the  departed  Queen- 
dowiufer  Adelaide  then  stepped  to  the 
mouth  of  the  tomb,  and  amidst  pro* 
found  silence  broke  their  staves  of  office, 
and  kneeling,  deposited  them  on  the 
coffin  in  the  royal  vault. 

Thus  ended  the  obsequies  of  the  last 
Queen-dowager  of  England.  There  were 
present  at  the  solemn  ceremony  Princt 
Albert,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  DnchesB  of  Kent,  the  Duke  ot 
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DELAIDE  AME- 
LIA  LOUISA 
TUERESA,  ons  of 

le  Qiieeni-Coiuort 
I  of  Knglapd, 
'  diiujflitvr  of  G«or)(fl 
Frederick  Charlea,  DiiVe  of  Snie-Co- 
burg  Meiningen,  and  his  duclicsa,  Louiia 
Eleanors,  daugliter  of  Cliristuin  Albert 
1/oaa,  Prince  of  Ilohenlo*  LaDgenburg, 
She  fint  lan  tlie  light  on  the  thirteenth 
ofAag'iit,  1792,  and  wna  the  first  born 
of  a  funiily  of  throe.  Her  eislcr,  Ida. 
vm  ham  in  1791,  and  in  1816,  married 
Bernard,  aon  of  the  Atchduke  Charles 
Df  SaiG- Weimar- Eisenach,  by  whom 
ahe  had  issue.  Her  brollier,  Bernard 
Henry,  vho  eventually  succeeded  to  his 
fatlier't  dukedom,  entered  tbe  irorld  in 


I,  wai  Temarkablj  sedate, 
thoughtful,  and  retirsd.  She  found  no 
charm  in  the  gaieties  of  eourtlf  lifei 
her  itadies  ihc  pursued  witli  commend- 
able diligence ;  her  leixure  hours  vers 
passed  in  simple,  cheerful,  innocent 
amusementa;  and  she  let  no  opportunity 
of  doing  good  slip  by.  Her  father  died 
in  1813,  and  left  the  guardianship  of 
his  children  to  the  Duchea»Juwa?er,  sa 
Regent,  And  to  this  Duchess,  »ho  ir^s 
a  most  aBTectionats  mother,  and  a  wise, 
erudite,  and  accomplished  instructar, 
Adelaide  was  indebted  for  those  moral, 
liberal,  charitable  principles,  which  ren- 
dered her,  in  womanhood,  a  worthy 
pattern  of  domestio  piety  and  priTst* 
charity,   and   a  brilliant  oraanwnt  to 
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that  tbrone  which  she  shared  with  her 
husband,  the  Reformer,  King  Willium 
IV. 

In  1817,  the  much-lamented  Princess 
Charlotte  died ;  and  influenced  by  this 
event,  and  by  a  desire  to  increase  their 
revenues,  the  Princes  of  the  blood-royal 
of  England  resolved  to  enter  into  the 
holy  estate  of  matrimony.     The  Duke 
of   Clarence  chose    for   his  bride  the 
Princess  Adelaide  ;  and  in  April,  1818, 
ministers  formally  announced  bis   in- 
tentions to  parliament,  and  moved  that 
his  income  be  augmented  by  an  addition 
of  not  less  than  £10,000  a  year;  but  in 
the  Commons,   on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Sumner,  who  complained  of  tlie  Duke's 
being  in  debt,  the  addition  was  reduced 
to  £6000  a  year.  The  Duke  of  Clarence, 
annoyed  at  this  reduction,  declared  that 
such  a  paltry  increase  of  revenue  would 
not  enable  him  to  maintain  an  establish* 
ment  suitable  to  his  dignity,  if  he  en- 
tered   the    married    state.      He    even 
caused  Lord  Castlereagh  to  announce  to 
the  Commons  that  the  negotiation  for 
the  marriage  was  at  an  end.    But  shorly 
afterwards  he  found  it  expedient  to  ac- 
cept the  parliamentary  grant,  and  re- 
sume the  correspondence  for  his  mar- 
riage with  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
Circumstances,  howevjer,  prevented  him 
from  then  going  to  Germany,  and  the 
Duchess-downger    of    Saxe-Meiningen 
having  brought  her  daughter,  the  Prin- 
cess Adelaide,  to  England,  the  marriage 
was  solemnized  at  Kew,  on  the  eleventh 
of  July,  181 8.   The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Kent  were  at  the  same  time  re-married, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
England.      The    Prince-Regent    gave 
away  both   the  brides,  and   the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  performed  the  ce- 
remony.    Queen  Charlotte  attended  the 
solemnization  of  the  nuptials ;   but  the 
fatal  illness,  from  which  she  then  was 
suffering,  forced  her  to  retire  immedi- 
ately after  she  bad  bestowed  her  blessing 
on   the   two  royal  brothers  and   their 
brides.      At  five,  the  whole  party  sat 
down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner;  and^  few 
days  afterwards,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Clarence    took  leave  of  the   royal 
family  and  proceeded  to  Hanover,  where 
they  resided  till  the  spring  of  1819. 


Their  sojourn  at  Hanover  was  shortened 
by  an  event  which  put  the  life  of  her 
Royal  Highness  in  great  jeopadry.  On 
the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  1819,  Ade- 
laide gave  premature  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter, who  lived  only  a  few  hours,  and 
was  interred  in  the  royal  vault,  at  Ha- 
nover. Her  illness  was  protracted; 
and  when  sufficiently  recovered,  change 
of  air  being  recommended,  she  proceeded 
to  Meining^en,  in  Saxony,  her  native 
place ;  visiting  Gottingen,  Hesse,  Phil- 
lipstlial,  and  otlier  places,  en  route. 

*'  The  joy  of  the  people  of  Saxony," 
observes  a  popular  author,  '*on  again 
beholding  their  beloved  Princess,  knew 
no  bounds ;  and  from  the  moment  she 
entered  the  precincts  of  the  Duchy,  she 
was  met  and  welcomed  by  the  vassuls 
of  her  brother,  and  escorted  in  triumph 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles  to 
the  capital,  where  holiday  was  kept  for 
a  month.  The  royal  Duke,  too,  by  his 
kind  and  condescending  manner,  and 
devoted  attention  to  his  amiable  consort, 
soon  won  the  hearts  of  Che  people  of 
Meiningen,  and  became  as  popular  as 
one  of  their  own  princes.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  six  weeks  in  the  castle,  the 
court  removed  to  Licbenstein,  a  cele- 
brated bathing-place,  where,  by  the  aid 
of  its  mineral  springs,  in  the  course  of 
the  summer  the  Duchess  recovered  her 
health." 

in  October,  1819,  the  royal  pair  set 
out  for  England.  On  the  way  nothing 
remarkable  occurred  till  they  reached 
Dunkirk,  when  the  Duchess  had  the 
misfortune  to  miscarry.  Ag^iin  her  ill- 
ness was  severe ;  but  when  sufficiently 
recovered,  she,  with  her  consort,  cm- 
barked  in  the  Royal  Sovereign  yacht, 
and  landed  Siifely  at  Dover.  Her  Royal 
Highness  being  yet  too  weak  to  proceed 
to  London,  and  recommended  by  her 
medical  advisers  to  sojourn  for  a  period 
on  the  sea  coast,  the  Duke,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  then 
"Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  proceeded 
with  her  to  Walmer  Castle,  whence, 
after  a  residence  of  six  weeks,  she  was 
enabled  to  accompany  him  to  St.  James's. 
Immediately  Bushy,  wiiich  was  under- 
going repairs,  was  rendered  fit  for  their 
receptioDi    the    royal    pair   proceeded 
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ttiaer;  "nd  fof  ■  period,  tbii  pUwinilj- 
■itiuUd  null  nuuion  bccvne  their  cbief 
itaiileDcc. 

On  the  Unth  of  December,  1820,  her 
Bojri  JIighDt«  g.Te  hirth  to  ■  prin- 
am  ■  ui  crent  ^lu  meutioned  bj  l^ri 
ChwecUoi  EUoD  in  a  letter  to  bu 
dughUr,  the  Hon.  Un.  E.  Bank*  : 

"I  b«d  not  mentioned  to  yon  that  I 
■wtt  the  onlf  ubinet  minUlec  and  eonn- 
dllor  who  wm  in  limo  to  attend  the 
Dnehca  of  Cl»rence  on  Sandiy  e»ening, 
when  «he  broiight  into  the  world  a  pre- 
wmptiM  heireM  to  the  orown ;  who  hai 
ainec  been  chriilened  bj  the  name  of 
labeth  Georgraaa.     I  hope  the  h«i 


js'ilcd  in  the  Eojal  3oTCTeign  jacht  ta 

A'ltweip.  and  thence  procefdMi  to  Ghent, 
nliere  tlie;  were  luiDptuonil;  entertained 
bv  the  Duke  of  Saia  Weimar.  From 
(llient  Ihej  joiimejod  on  through  Cob- 
kiiti;  paiaed  aome  time  at  hiewied, 
with  Pcince  Muimilian;  paid  a  liut 
t>i  the  LandgrtLTe  and  I^ndgraiine  of 
Hmm  llombuTg,  at  Fiankfort;  and  on 
the  funrtceutli  of  July,  met  the  reigninj) 
Duke  ot  Saie-Heinineen,  at  Nnldo. 
Throughout  the  tour  tbsj  were  irerj- 
wheie  tcceiTod  with  Iha  greatest  poaibU 
ilitlinction;  and  after  aome  time  plea- 
s^intlj  pnued  at  the  weleoming  little 
ciiurt  of  Saxe-Ueiningen,  they  pn>- 
■  ■  '         Heiddbei^,  through  lirur 


will  lite :  it  came  a  liltla  too  eariv,  and  ,  ^^.j,  „j  Ghent,  to  Antwerp ;  and  thence 


, ^t  pre«nl,  but  the  , 

doetori  aeem  to  think  il  will   tbnTo,  and  i 

annenn  to  bcnoisyenough  to  >how  it  has  i 
pLt  rtrcngth.  Nobwly  in  the  room 
at  its  birth  but  the  d™:ton,  Iha  nuiBe, 
and  ehancellor."  * 

Ai  predicted  by  the  chancellor,  the 
royal  bairn,  although  wnall,  proved,  to 
,\{  appearance,    itrong   and    healthy. 
The  fund  parents  oniioufly  hoped  that 
their  infant  would  reach  maturity,  and 
aucceed  to  the  throne  ot  Britain ;  bat 
wlien  Katcelj  three  months  old,  the  Priii- 
cen  bitterly  diianpointed  thote  hopea, 
by  rather  luddtnty  dying,  from  inlrt- 
iUKeption  ot  the  bowels.      The  calm 
reiienation  of  the  IwrcaTed  parents 
this  moment  of  scTera  trial,  and  th 
humble  Bubniisaion  lo  the  DiTine  w 
is  dcBcrilwd  by  one  of  their  houaehoU 


voyaged 
reign. 


Uuke 


England  in  the  Royal  8i 
.1   1S2S,   and  in   1S2~     ' 
id  Duchess  again  made  i 


1  the  Conti 


The* 


I  >eing  terminated  in  tbe  latter  year,  they 
Lame  to  reside  permanently  at  Uushy. 

Dr  Beattie,  privale  pbyaician  to  the 
Duke,  thus  describes  the  domestic  Ufa 
of  their  Eoyal  Highneawt  at  this  pe- 
riod :— 

"To  his  illiiatriouB  partner,  whose 
many  and  eialled  Tirtues  his  Uayal 
HigfiuesB  so  duly  appreciates,  no  man 
can  possibly  eTince  more  delicate  and 
uniform  attentions.  There  is  nol,  per- 
haps, at  the  present  day  two  peraonagel 
ot  similar  station  in  whom   ii."  .^.-ii"" 


dignity 


.    rank,    and    impreM  duei 


upon 


the  mind   1 


nl  press  duepl; 


oi  the   ehristinn  faitb."      But  1 

tmtliful  this  description  may  be, 
it  is,  that  the  bercaTcment  p 
severe   affliction   to   tlie   DucbcM, 
brought  on  a  danprous  indiaposil 


of  domestic  life  are  more  pl( 
eniplified.    With  those 
ties  uf  mind    B"''    *""" 
possessed  by  t! 


.Ted  I 


ngly  n- 

md   heart,  so   eminently 
Koyal  Duchess,  it  u 

r..,...„  -„ther  Royal  Ilijhneis 

should  have  won,  and  elioiild  retain,  Ibe 
esUom  and  affection  of  her  illustrious 
consorL  His  mind  is  fully  aliva  W 
their  vital  importance  as  regards  his 
prescut  happintss,  and  '"  '' "  """ 
they  nil 


II  his  future  pro- 


frotn  which  sli 
rrulr 


ify  recoiered  after  se- 

tbirletnth  of  June,  1822,  tlie 
ind   Duchess  of  Clarence  eguiri 


embarked   fur   the   Continent. 


The  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  on 
the  fifth  of  Junuary,  1827,  made  the 
Duke  ot  Clarence  heir-prrsumptiTe  to 
Ihe  throne;  and  on  tlie  siitetuth  of  Fc- 
bruuW,  in  pursuance  of  a  message  from 
his  Majesty  (George  IV.),  both  houses 
of  parliament  agreed  to  a  grant  of 
£6001)  a  year,  as  a  jointure  for  the 
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Diicliess  of  Clarence,  and  £3000  a  year 
to  the  Duke,  which,  with  £3(tO0  a  year 
to  which  he  was  entitled  on  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  made  nn  increase  to 
his  income  of  £12,000  a  year.  From 
this  period,  the  biography  of  the  Prin- 
cess Adelaide  presents  scarcely  a  scene 
of  a  stirring  or  an  eventful  character. 
She  continued  to  walk  in  the  paths  of 
virtue,  and  to  pui-sue  the  ways  of  peace 
and  charity ;  and,  as  is  usual  with  the 
virtuous  and  sedate,  her  life  was  un« 
chequered  by  thrilling  incidents  or  pas- 
sion-exciting circumstances. 

On  the  death  of  George  IV. — June 
the  twenty-sixth,  1830 — her  beloved 
consort  ascended  the  throne,  by  the  title 
of  William  IV.,  and  she  became  Queen- 
consort. 

The  coronation  of  King  William  IV. 
and  Queen  Adelaide  did  not  take  place 
till  the  eiffhth  of  September,  1831.  Hit 
Majesty,  it  is  said,  wished  to  pass  over 
the  pageant  altogether ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Wellin^n  thwarted  the  royal  wish, 
by  moving  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  Although  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  William  did  or  did  not  desire 
to  be  crowned,  certain  it  is  that  only  the 
usual  and  indispensable  inauguration 
ceremonies  were  performed  in  West- 
minster Abbey  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  and  that  the  frugal  King 
caused  all  needless  display  of  pomp  and 
magnificence  to  be  suppressed.  There 
was  no  grand  banauet,  and  the  sight- 
seeing world  was  further  disappointed 
by  there  being  no  royal  procession,  sav- 
ing a  meagre  ono  from  St.  James's  Pa- 
lace to  the  Abbey.  In  the  evening, 
however,  the  metropolis  was  brilliantly 
illuminated,  the  theatres,  Vauxhall  Gar- 
dens, and  other  places  of  amusement, 
were  thrown  open  to  the  public  gratui- 
touslv,  and  a  grand  display  of  fireworks 
in  llyde  Park  attracted  thousands  of 
spectators.  The  coronation  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  grand  dinner,  at  which  the 
King,  having  given  the  toast,  "The 
land  we  live  in,"  remarked,  "that  he 
was  much  gratified  at  the  events ^f  the 
day,  but  he  did  not  at  all  agree  with 
those  who  considered  such  a  ceremony 
indispensable,  for  that  the  compact  be- 
tween the  prince  and  the  people  was  as 


binding  on  his  mind  before  as  after; 
and  that  no  member  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  could  forget  the  conditions 
on  which  he  held  the  crown."  From 
some  cause,  which  time  only  can  truth- 
fully reveal,  both  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
and  her  beloved  daughter,  the  Princess 
Victoria,  were  absent  from  the  ceremony. 

The  Princess  Adelaide  was  first  intro- 
duced in  public  as  Queen  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  July,  1830.  On  that  day,  a 
deputation  from  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  another  from  that  of  Cam- 
bridge, presented  congr.itulatory  ad- 
dresses to  ber  consort;  and  immediately 
after  they  had  been  permitted  the  ho- 
nour of  kissing  hands,  the  King,  to 
their  agreeable  surprise,  desired  them  to 
remain  till  they  had  been  introduced  to 
the  Queen,  who,  without  delay,  came 
forward  and  gave  them  a  most  gracious 
reception. 

The  popularity  enjoyed  by  Adelaide 
whilst  Ducness  of  Clarence,  was  greatly  in- 
creased on  her  elevation  to  the  crown  ma- 
trimonial. Her  means  of  doing  good  were 
enlarged,  and  these  means  she  employed 
in  a  manner  most  able  and  worthy. 
After  tarrying  a  short  while  at  Windsor 
Castle,  their  Majesties  proceeded  to  the 
Pavilion  at  Brighton,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sea  air ;  and  whilst  sojourning  there, 
the  King  made  frequent  excursions  in 
the  neighbourhood  :  one  of  these  excur- 
sions was  to  Lewes,  where  the  King  was 
presented  with  an  address,  and  enter- 
tained at  a  banquet.  On  the  health  of 
himself  and  his  consort  being  drank, 
the  King  replied  in  a  lengthy  out  neat 
speech,  from  which  the  aubjoined  is  ex- 
tracted : — 

"  There  is,  gentlemen,  one  point  which 
I  have  passed  over,  but  of  which  it  was 
my  intention  to  have  taken  notice.  You 
have  drank  the  health  of  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  and,  in  returning  you  my  thanks, 
I  meant  to  have  done  the  same  on  her 
part  also.  Among  the  many  favourable 
circumstances  under  which  Providence 
has  called  me  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
this  country,  there  is  none  for  which  I 
feel  more  grateful,  upon  which  I  set  a 
higher  value,  than  that  it  had  previously 
been  my  happy  fortune  to  be  married  to 
an  individual  so  excellent  in  every  ami- 
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thU  and  good  feeling.  In  tliiteoontry, 
chsFMCer  flndt  iU  way  furtli  into  the 
world,  and  is  alwajt  known.  I  hare  no 
donbt,  therefore,  that  yon  are  already 
well  aware  of  what  I  would  say ;  but  1 
miut  take  the  opportanity  of  speaking 
what  I  am  most  sincerely  convinced  of, 
that  her  Mi^esty,  who  sits  before  you, 
possetses  every  estimable  qoality  calcu- 
iMitd  to  give  worth  and  lustre  to  her 
eialted  station.  Of  thb  I  am  satisfied, 
also,  that  a  great  share  of  that  good  and 
kiLd  feeling  which  has  been  so  largely 
manifested  towards  me  since  I  have  oc- 
cupictl  the  throne,  has  not  only  been 
due  to  her  csUmable  qualities,  but  has 
strictly  and  truly  been  exhibited  and 
poid  on  account  of  that  sense  which  is 
entertained  of  them."  Thb  speech  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  company,  and 
tlic  Queen  was  sensibly  moved  by  the 
manner  in  which  her  consort  alluded  to 
his  domestic  happiness. 

At  this  period,  the  King  bestowed 
the  rangership  of  Bushy  Puhl  upon  the 
Queen  for  life^  thereby  indicating,  it 
was  presumed,  that  Hushy  should  be- 
come her  Majesty's  future  residence,  in 
case  of  her  surviving  him :  indeed, 
Adelaide,  from  her  long  residence  tliere, 
had  previously  expressed  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  place. 

To  the  natural  children  of  her  husband, 
Adelaide,  from  the  hour  of  her  marriage, 
had  evinced  the  greatest  kindness,  and 
now  that  she  was  Queen,  that  kindness, 
if  possible,  increased.  "  They  were  all 
retained  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  her 
court.  She  witnessed,  with  pleasure,  their 
being  ennobled,  and  she  felt  delighted 
in  beholding  the  King  distributing  all 
the  private  fortune  he  could  command 
amongst  tliem." 

As  a  full  detail  of  Adelaide's  career 
as  Queen-consort  would  be  dry  and  un- 
interesting, only  a  few  of  the  leading 
events  will  be  noticed.     Jler  time  she 

Eassed  in  the  society  of  the  King  and 
er  royal  relations,  with  the  former  of 
whom  she  appeared  on  almost  every 
public  occasion;  and  her  popularity 
Deing  ^rcut,  slie  was  usually  received  at 
these  times  with  enthusiastic  welcomes. 
But,  many  as  were  her  virtues,  exten- 
siye  as  was  her  popularity,  she  had  nu- 


iDcrons  political  enemies.  The  nltni- 
liberals  aecnsed  her  of  exercising  undue 
j  inflnenee  over  the  mind  of  her  loving 
I  husband  in  public  matters,  and  they 
denounced  her  as  being  at  most  but  a 
lukewarm  friend  to  reform  advancement 
and  the  principles  of  popular  govern- 
ment. It  was  asserted  Uiat  she  lent 
mrivate  support  to  the  opponents  of  the 
Beform  Bill ;  and  tiie  unexpected  break- 
up of  the, Melbourne  ministry  in  Novem- 
ber, 1834,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Tories 
to  oflke,  were  attributed  to  her  sole  in- 
fluence. This  latter  incident,  the  secret 
history  of  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  re- 
vealed, and  which  created  a  political  ex> 
citement  only  less  intense  than  that  occa- 
sioned by  the  passing  of  the  Reform  BiU, 
was  not  even  known  to  the  Queen  till 
after  it  had  been  made  public.  The  mis- 
statement was  immediately  contradicted ; 
but,  withal,  it  greatly  damaged  her  popu- 
larity, and  created  a  feeling  against  her 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  generally,  too 
permanent  to  be  fully  effaced  during  her 
lifetime.  She  herself  felt  that  her  cha- 
racter had  been  unjustly  assailed ;  and 
when,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  King's 
birth-day,  in  1835,  the  bishops  pre- 
sented their  customary  addresses,  the 
Queen,  in  performing  her  part  of  the 
ceremony,  concluded  her  reply  to  tlie 
loyal  prelates  in  the  following  signifi- 
eant  words: — *' My  lords,  I  am  parti- 
cularly obliged  to  you  for  this  declara- 
tion of  attachment  at  this  period,  when 
I  am  roost  cruelly  and  undeservedly  in- 
sulted and  calumniated  on  many  occa- 
sions." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reig^  of 
William  IV.,  an  act  was  passed,  setting 
forth  that,  in  case  of  a  posthumous 
child  by  the  Queen,  her  Majesty  should 
be  guardian  during  its  minority;  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  King's  demise 
without  legitimate  issue,  and  before  the 
Princess  Victoria — the  heir-presumptive 
— was  af  age,  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
should  be  Kegent  during  the  minority 
of  the  Princess,  her  daughter.  This 
act,  it  was  said,  gave  umbrage  to  the 
Queeif:  there  was  no  chance  of  her 
again  becoming  a  mother ;  and  as  there 
was  a  chance  of  her  outliving  the  King, 
her  husband,  who  might  perhaps  dis 
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beforo  the  PrineeM  Tictoriit  mu  of  age, 
■he  felt  hurt  t1i«t  paTliament  had  it  ' 
declared  her,  In  that  case,  U>  be  Regen 
She,  however,  took  pleiuure  in  trea 
ing-  end  regarding  the  Prtnceia  Victor 
as  the  heireH  to  the  thiooe  of  Great 
Britain)  and  one  of  her  last  act 
Queen -coiiaort,  vai  the  giving  an 
tremely  migniflcent  ball  at  St.  Jame^i 
pulnc«,  on  the  twenty-fifth  ot  Ma^, 
1837,  in  commemoretion  of  the  Princ«aa 
Victoria  attainin?  herei?hteenth  year — 
the  age  Then  it  became  lawfully  eligihls 
for  hei  to  at  once  ascend  (be  throne  on 
the  demise  of  William  IV. 

The  spring  of  1837  brought  trouble 
to  the  Queen.  Her  yeneraled  mother, 
whoie  health  had  been  declining  for 
leteral  raontli*,  expired  on  tbe  twenty, 
ninth  of  April,  at  the  a^e  of  siitv-cight. 
The  diatreBBing  intelligence,  altbougli 
not  altogether  nneipeeted,  proved  a 
■evcre  shock  to  her  Majesty,  who  had 
•earcely  recovered  fiam  the  hcrcuve- 
ment.  when  (he  health  of  her  beloved 
eoniart,  William  IV.,  gave  way  i  and 
•it  KH>n  became  evidant  (hut  he,  too, 
would  shortly  be  gatliered  to  hii  fa- 
thera.  He  good  old  king's  health 
had  fteen  gradually  breaking  ever  lince 
tile  commencement  of  the  year;  as  the 
tummer  advanced,  he  grew  weaker  and 
weaker;  and  in  June  the  public  were 
appriied  of  hii  dangerous  condition,  by 
tbe  publication  of  bulletins.  He  bore 
his  sufferings  witli  christian  fortitude 
and  resignation,  retained  his  conicious- 


nesi  atmoat  to  the  lost  moment  of  hii 
eiistcnce,  and  with  >infeigned  gratitude 
rep(£tedly  eipreased,  to  use  his  very 
words,  "Thanlul  a  thousand  thanks! ' 
at  (he  untiring  attentions  wliich  he  re- 
ceived from  those  around  him.  On 
Sunday,  the  eighteenth  of  June,  he  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  from  tbe  band  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterburr  ;  and  on 
the  twenty-aiitb  be  breathea  liis  lost, 
as  his  arm  rested  on  Queen  Adelaide'* 
shoulder,  and  his  faithful  partner's  hand 
supported  hii  breast,  a  position  which 
her  Majesty  had  maintained  for  upward* 
of  an  hour  previous  to  the  fatal  event. 

Tbe  Queen's  attention  to  her  dying  con- 
sort had  been  close,  constaut,  and  assi- 
duous ;  for  twelve  days  she  had  remained 
in  the  sick  chamber,  administering  com- 
fort and  consolation;  and  throughoat 
that  period  she  illd  not  once  take  off  lier 
clothes — an  affectionate  discharge  of  her 
conjugal  duties  deserting  of  the  highest 
commendation,  and  which  may  be  wor- 
thily imitated,  but  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed, by  the  best,  most  patient,  and 
affectionate  ofwiTcs.  The  melancholy 
bereavement  produced  a  depression  of 
spirits  and  a  corresponding  decline  of 
health,  from  which  the  Queen-dowager 
did  not  recover  till  some  time  afterward; 
nevertheless,  she  was  present  in  ono  of 
(he  royal  closets  during  the  funeral 
service,  when  tbe  remains  of  her  hus- 
band were  interred,  with  imposing  ob- 
sequies, in  8t  George's  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor, OD  the  eighth  of  July, 
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FTER  the  death  of 
King  Willinm  IV., 
the  Queen- do  wager 
Adelaide  received 
the  enormous  sum 
of  £100,000  a  year, 
tonther  with  Kushy 
ana   Marlborough 


which  tbe  nation  willingly  aasenteil,  a* 
one  of  tbe  bribes  for  the  posaing  of  the 
Kefoim  Bill  — a  measure  which  the 
people  bad  a  just  right  to  demand,  and 
which  a  truly  wise  and  liberal  arisd*- 
ctacj  would  have  ceded  to  the  nation 
jein  previoinly.    Ua  nbseqnmt  *»• 
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•voOea  by  tbe  addidon  of  nmnben  of 
her  puiimmcntarj  sod  pubUe  friends 
and  sapport<;n.  All  London  was  abroad ; 
the  "  City  companies"  were  maralialled 
out  lo  do  her  honour,  and,  contrary  to 
the  expressed  opinion  of  the  catbeidral 
functionaries,  the  multitude,  who  wel- 
eomed  her  with  hearty  shouts  and 
hozsas,  conducted  themseWes  in  a  man- 
ner becoming  the  solemn  occasion.  Thus 
triumphantly  Caroline,  proceeded  to  St. 
Paul's,  where  the  ordinary  senrice  was 
performed  in  her  presence.  But  the 
officiating  clergy  neither  offered  up  any 
especial  thanksgiving  in  her  name,  nor 
eren  in  the  general  thanksgiving  prayer 
read  the  paragraph — ^^^  particularly  to 
those  wiio  desire  now  to  offer  up  their 
praises  and  thanksgiving  for  thy  late 
mercies  vouchsafetf  unto  them."  In 
fact,  they  showed  by  their  conduct  that 
they  wisiied  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
Queen  had  no  business  to  make  a  public 
offering  of  gratitude  to  God  fur  her 
narrow  escape  from  the  snares  laid  for 
her  by  her  enemies. 

In  this  and  the  subsequent  month, 
Caroline  was  litemlly  inundated  with 
congrutulutory  adilrcsses,  for  the  most 
part  presentea  by  bodies  of  artizans  in 
procession ;  and  the  revolutionary  tone 
of  some  of  these  addresses  rather  in- 
jured  than  benefitted  the  cause  they  were 
meant  to  serve. 

As  the  annual  income  voted  by  the 
mtrliament  to  Caroline,  as  Princess  of 
Wales,  ceased  on  the  death  of  George 
III.,  the  King,  when  he  opened  the 
parliamentary  sessions,  in  Januarv,  1821, 
recommendea  to  the  Uouso  of  Com* 
mons  that  a  revenue,  as  a  separate 
maintenance,  should  be  settled  upon  her 
Mojesty.  The  proud  Queen  at  first  re- 
fused to  accept  of  any  pecuniary  allow- 
ance until  her  name  was  inserted  in  the 
liturgy ;  but  as  on  this  point  the  go- 
Tcmment  made  a  firm  stand,  and  ob- 
tained a  vote  against  her  in  both  houses 
of  parliament,  whilst  she  herself  was 
fast  sinking  into  the  depth  of  poverty, 
she,  to  the  diaappointment  of  many  of 
her  friends,  gave  way,  and  an  annuity 
of  £60,000  a  year  was  settled  npon  her. 

The  royal  inauguration  next  became 
the  all-absorbing  topic.  In  May,  it  was 
<kiermined  that  the  King  s  coTonaiion 


should  be  aolemBixed  dnring  Ae  par- 
liamentarj  recess ;  and  inn^ialriy  this 
determinatioB  became  known  to  the 
Queen,  she  fiirther  exasperated  her  hus- 
band against  her  by  clairaiBg  a  right  to 
be  crowned  with  him  as  Queen  Consort 
Lord  LiTerpool  wrote  her  that  his  Mv 
jesty  had  resolved  that  she  should  take 
no  part  in  the  coronation  ceremonial; 
but  she  persevered  in  her  efforts  to  ob- 
tain what  she  knew  would  never  be 
granted ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  July  tlie 
privy  council  sat  at  the  Cockpit,  White- 
hall, to  hear  counsel  in  support  of  her 
claim.  Messrs.  Brougham  and  Denman 
spoke  in  her  behalf  at  great  length. 
They  exerted  their  utmost  to  persuade 
their  hearers  that  Caroline,  as  Queen 
Consort,  could  demand  to  be  crowned 
with  her  husband ;  but  both  the  attorney 
and  the  solicitor-general  fully  demon- 
strated the  fallacy  of  their  arguments ; 
and  the  lords  of  the  council,  after  long 
and  solemn  deliberation,  decided  that 
"  the  Queens  Consort  of  this  realm  are 
not  entitled  of  right  to  be  crowned  at 
any  time ;"  a  decision  which  the  King 
was  pleased  to  approve,  and  which 
was  formally  communicated  to  the 
Queen. 

Although  foiled,  Caroline  was  not  si- 
lenced ;  she  demanded  of  Lord  Sidmouth 
that  suitable  accommodation  might  be 
provided  for  her  at  the  forthcoming  co- 
ronation, as  she  had  resolved  to  be  pre- 
sent at  that  ceremony.  In  a  letter  in- 
sulting to  her  dignity,  Lord  Sidmouth 
replied,  that  the  King  had  resolved  that 
her  request  should  not  be  granted.  She 
then  wrote  to  the  same  purport  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  Earl  Marshal  of  Eng- 
land, and  be  forwarded  her  letter  to  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham,  the  appointed 
**  acting  Earl  Marshal"  at  the  corona- 
tion, who,  with  expressions  of  rogret, 
assured  her  Majesty  that  **  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  have  the  honour  of  obeying  her 
commands."  That  no  stone  might  be 
left  unturned,  the  foolishly-persevering 
Queen  next  caused  it  to  be  notified  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  she 
desired  to  be  crowned  at  Westminster  at 
an  early  day  after  the  inauguration  of 
the  King,  and  before  the  fittings  and  ap- 
,  l^ointments  for  that  ceremonial  had  been 


